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DIONYSIDS    THE  AREOPAGITE. 


'Eyw   flic   orit   oli<t    (rffif'EXXigvac    V  *t^t  trifwirc  ilirvf,  apmlr  ••ifi»oc  ^faAnlc 
vifiow  >i  ro  (iXq^c  avri  i^'  iavrti  ivirriaotvTa  tal  j»mt^i  cm  untiv  j  vrrwf  ix'*-^ 
n.  AKVtr.  Sf,  <rii. 


IT  ifi  tbe  fato  of  books  cron  more  (hnn  of  men  to  exert  a  pmfoimd 
uiQuence  when  tlicir  individual  cxist^racc  is  forgotten.  If  it  be 
trae  iu  ODO  scnsv  of  men  that  tbe  dead  are  sovereign  over  the  Hving* 
the  Hiyiug  has  a  dc-cpcr  apjdication  to  literature.  A  particular  phase 
of  thought  is  takou  up  into  some  broador  iotcUcctual  dovetopment, 
und  works  ita  full  effect  under  tbe  elianp^  eireumiituucefi  ;  but  tbe 
uriting!!  to  wfaieh  it  owed  il(4  origin,  or  in  which  It  ttrst  found 
vxpresaian,  urc  foi^ottcn,  or,  if  romenibored,  1g»c  their  true  signifi- 
cBBce.  The  moTcmeut  goes  on  from  life  to  life,  but  tbe  first  motor 
rcmuins  HtationArr,  und  few  are  willing  to  tnitke  the  mental  eSbrf 
which  alono  can  reJxlor  ilA  primary  action  intelligible.  And  thiB 
effort  necessarily  becomes  more  diflScuIt '  and  moro  diBtoatoful  in 
proportion  as  the  subject  Iu  whieh  it  hug  to  bo  applied  i»  removed 
from  oar  sj-mpalhics.  Still,  any  form  of  gpoeulution  which  has  at  any 
time  powerfully  influenced  humuu  thought  will  repay  the  atudy  which 
19  spent  iu  uudemtanding  it,  and  sooner  or  later  claim  frefh  regard. 
The  rariationd  of  Iiuiaun  nature  iiro  too  limited  to  place  any  of  its 
VOJ..  V.  )l 
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dovelopmoTits  wholly  beyond  the  polo  of  our  lutprpet.  An  oscillatimi 
in  popular  ft^liog  brinj^  bnck  wliut  wsh  for  s  timts  forgotten.  Old 
pitiUcms  rise  again,  upon  a.  higlit-r  V-vv\,  it  may  be,  but  yet  ao  Uuit 
the  old  answers  are  not  w-ithout  Ihi-ir  us*- ;  or  cvt-n  if  we  can  now 
8ee  a  sorer  way  of  meeting  tlit-m,  it  in  none  the  \xv»  in^-igornling  to 
knovr  tliat  they  linvc  been  met  and  in  eomc  sort  solved  in  fonoer 
times. 

So  it  18  thnt  by  n  pnrtial  rcTotiition  of  thought  in  the  present  nge 
Scholiuitic  Philosophy  hog  lately  rpceived  far  more  attention  (Imn 
was  held  to  be  due  to  it  iu  the  last  two  ceutiiriee.  Our  own  diBt-us- 
sioDfl  have  made  the  difBcullien  with  which  it  dealt,  aud  the  luelhudK 
which  it  employed,  more  capable  of  realization.  At  the  same  time 
that  which  has  cea««d  to  be  fonotdjiblc  hocomes  cApoble  of  s  calm 
analysis.  But  while  we  are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  good  and 
CTil  of  Bcbolaxticism,  and  nctt  unwilling  to  acknowledge  its  permanout 
efl'ccts  on  modem  hahila  of  mind,  the  mysterious  writings  out  of 
whirh  it  sprung,  and  under  the  shelter  of  whose  vcnenible  title  it 
wa,s  fimt  foNtered,  hare  ua  yet  received  no  popular  recognition.  Few 
even  among  ntudentH  of  theohigy  read  tlic  works  of  Dinny.iiun  the 
Arenpagitc,  "  out  of  which,"  to  quote  the  enthusiadtic  words  of  their 
editor,  "the  Angelic  Doctor  drew  almost  the  whole  of  Lis  theology, 
80  that  his  Sumina  is  but  the  bire  in  whose  varied  cells  he  duly 
stortMi  the  hont?y  which  ho  gathered  from  them." 

There  la,  indeed,  very  little  in  the  writings  to  attract  a  reader. 
Their  style  is,  on  a  rule,  monotonously  turgid.  The  a^teuccs  are 
cumbrouH  and  involved ;  the  wordH  are  frei^upntly  imcouth  and 
barbarous.  The  same  thought  is  continually  re-sto.t'cil  with  a  wcari- 
Bome  iteration  ;  sad  emphuni»  or  distinctncsH  la  sought  Bimply  by 
nn  accumulatiou  of  details.  £ut  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  greater 
ftuniliarity  with  the  workx  reveals  in  them  a  real  oarnostneM  of 
purpose  and  many  great  thoughts.  Even  in  the  exaggerntionu  of 
language  there  remain  uohlc  signs  of  the  wondroiis  fli-'x.lbility 
of  Greek  ;  and  there  are  here  and  there  a  few  passages  in  which  the 
author  proves  hirasi'lf  to  have  been  not  an  unattentive  student  of 
Pinto's  manner.  One  of  these  may  be  quoted  or  dewing  belter  than 
a  descriplioD  would  do,  the  generous  and  loving  spirit  in  which  ho 
engaged  in  his  work.* 

A  monk  who  hnd  a.>«nito(l  n  priest  for  dealing  loo  leniently,  aa  he 
thought,  with  n  penitent,  hud  applied  to  Dionysius  for  bis  support. 
In  reply,  he  rebuked  him  severely  for  his  want  of  mercy,  und  con- 
cludes :^ 

"  If  you  plceso  I  will  recount  a  divino  vUiou  of  a  eoiatly  num ;  and 

•  In  tno^Ung  Vho  qootklion*  ffoat  Dionywaa,  T  Iiato  nomMiI  mnA  biAoim  in 
dadi&g  with  Itia  cnmbruu  andinvolved  a^lc.  A  litond  nauUnDg  vonld  bv  intolenkbto 
iaBogUih. 
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smilff  DOt  at  it,  for  it  is  a  true  story.     Odco  upon  s  time  Trlien  1  viiitt^  Orvte, 
1  w^LH  eatt-rlain^  tiy  the  bol^  Carpoa.     He  wu  s  man  qaitliticd  bej'on<)  all 

otKom  b^  the   puritj  ot*  bis  soal  for  tiw  vuuon  of  God. An  an- 

beliercr,  so  h«  told  rac,  hud  osc«  gritved  him  by  leudini;:  a  Ctuistiaa  astru;  to 

godlnnmB,  irbilc  the  darn  of  rejoiiinf:  ovvr  hia  Imptinin  w<-rti  &till  biinf; 

ottebntcd.*    Ajii1«>  vbenbenugbtto  have  prayed  foi'  both  \a.  uuwre  charity, 

that  br  Qod'ft  help  be  toigbt  convert  tho  one  and  oTercome  the  other,  .... 

tkoagn  he  had  nvrtr  bcea  eu  affcct(<l  U.-fufe,  hi.-  ullowod  iaQc«roua  cnuity  and 

bineiDcw  to  aink  into  hta  hf^art.     In  thli  evil  slate  be  foil  a^<'ep,  for  it  waa 

OTGOing,  and  at  raidnigbt,  when  itwaa  bisbabit  to  atralce  to  I'ecite  tbeilivioe 

hrnuis,  ho  rose  bvm  troubled  and  broken  Blumbors,  and  eveu  tu  the  midst  of 

buTrnr  comainniMi  vitb  GoJ  was  aptutcd  by  uoholj' sorrow  unJiudi];natioa, 

•ja  lie  pleaded  that  it  van  not  right  that  uogodlj  mi'D  shoold  live,  peiTcrtiog 

tlio  atraieht  paths  of  the  Lord.     And  so  t3n'xa%  he  prared  Oud  to  slay  both 

the  otfooders,  without  pily,  by  a  b<-lt  t'mm  bmivon.    Aa  soon  ai  the  prayer  wiii> 

uttorod,  hf  «aiil  that  be  thouglit  that  the  bouse  in  which  he  etood  wa«  »uit<K'ii)y 

afaakcn  with  ^:n.-ut  violenix  nod  clavon  in  twain  from  the  root',  and  that  a  line 

of  fin-,  pxcei'diug  bright,  streamed  down   troni  heaven  to  the  plai!i>  whviu  lio 

was;  and  that  hoavon  itn'tf  was  oponod,  and  (hat  upon  iUtiifru  wim  Jbsfs, 

with  ianuntcrablo  aogvla  in  hnmun  shApo  atuodluR  beside  hini.     This  was 

irhat  he  saw  above,  iiud  as  hi-  looked  on  it  ht-  miirvclU-d.     But  wIhu  he  bi-at 

downwards  be  said  tlmt  ho  miw  the  rarth  n<nt  asuodt-r  with  n  dark  and 

Tawolnic  chaavo,  and  thn  ni<tn  whom  he  rnrM.>d  itending  before  hint  at  tlio 

odxe  ot'  tho  diaam,  tmnhliDg  and  pLtcous,  and  their  footing  was  m>  unataidy 

tliat  by  reaaou   of  that  alone  tht-y  were  on   the  point  oj'  falling  into  it; 

moreoror  toalM  crawled  up  fnim  tlio  gulf  Iwlow  and  gliding  about  tlit-ir  f««t 

....  sought  by  every  kind  of  t4>tTnr  and  fa«rinntion  ....  to  east  them 

into  tbc  pit.     ThoTP  wt-re  men  ala'>  among  tin-  nuakve  who  at  the  wmio  time 

tWMUled  the  two  guilty  on<«  with  violent   shakiugs  tiud  thrust.i  and  blows  ; 

and  it  AcemM  that,  tbi-j-  wen-  about  to  tall  half  willii)gly,  h;ilr  utiwilliiiftly, 

na  they  w<ne  gradoally  eouvtrainwl  or  ficdiic^-d  by  tbtir  i-x\\  i^irciimfttundoi. 

Jlftd  Caiput  Miid  tliat  he  was  delighted  to  look  down,  and  forgot  wlut  Was 

above ;  nay,  that  be  wan  indignant  and  dissutiatiiKl  that  they  hml  not  already 

liUeo.  and  vexed  tlmt  lii«  rt-peatcd  effiirtt  to  this  und  had  fnilc«I  of  sneoeM; 

ml  that  hti  cursed  them  ttiill.     And  having  with  difflculty  lift«-d  biaejw 

upwanl  K-  saw  beav(.-n  again,  as  he  hod  svcn  it  k-fun.-,  and  Jews  iu  pity  rise 

(ram  His  throne  and  deocf^nd  to  (be  wrelrhcttl  men  and  reach  to  tikeni  a  loving 

hi&d,  and  the  angela  heSjiing  Him  and  supporting  the  meii  on  all  tidm.    And 

tw  Iboaghl  that  Je^cb  said  lo  him,  when  bia  hand  was  now  stretched  out  to 

•Biitv.  '  iimite  VM^  If  you  will ;  fur  I  am  reudy  lo  auffct  again  tu  oave  men 

mew;  jca,  I  would  gladly enduro  tbii*  l<>  rvoeiie  otV-rs  fVom  nin.     But  sec  if 

it  \»  inSX  for  thee  to  make  t^y  abode  with  iinakes  in  the  pit  rather  than  witb 

God  and  the  j^ood  angels  to  wham  men  are  dear ! ' 

"rhi«  ia  what  1  heard,  and  1  bclieru  that  it  is  trtte."! 

If  the  fitylo  of  the  dr«am  ia  not  tvbollr  uuliko  tltat  of  Plata,  the 
wueption  of  it  ia  not  iinwortby  of  Juaii  Paul  ■,X  '^^'^  "^  ^'^  rtamu  time 
■  nrealfi  the  tendcmcaa  nith  vhich  the  writer  souglit  to  J'ulfil  bis 

*  IU*  fooBS  to  ba  mtainly  the  sanso  of  the  psaangv.  IV  lana  IfSaria  ia  utap^y 
taaAmd  to  a  Cfaiistiaa  nsv. 

tB)i.Tiii  0. 

t  IW  dualil«  netion  of  the  power  ot  sense  to  oeastiain  and  kttmet  win  raniad  toot 
f  OMiie'a  ezqnuitg  lia'-a  in  2H«  Fttittp—ti,  wbick  maot  haro  the  aoias  meaning : — 

■  9m  if>«(h  in  Oai.  §ie  Mn;  m  Una ; 

D>  «wS  ■»  Itun  aradielm : 

HbIIi  tu(  slB  Uin.  iHlb  •nk  <r  bin, 
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Christian  mission,  llo  lind  been  trained,  as  it  seems,  in 
heathen  Bchool,  probably  that  of  Protlug,  und  in  leax-ing  that 
teaching  fur  a  nublor  foitb,  ho  had  nut  cast  asidt.'  hi»  uld  lovo. 
Lilte  Justin,  ho  wcura  thy  i*obo  of  tht!  philusophiT  nhva  he  expounds 
the  myatcrics  of  the  Gosixl.  His  object,  as  he  cxpkins  it  clsfwhcrc. 
was  not  to  destroy,  but  to  construct ;  or  riithtr  U*  destroy  by  cou- 
ftlructioa ;  to  couqucr  error  by  the  full  prcsi-ntuicut  of  truth."  Hts 
method  wob  aound  even  where  his  opplicationa  were  false.  Very 
niDph  in  hi.-*  eystcm,  ns  will  be  «ooii,  wa«  fnulty  nnd  defective,  and 
yet  his  power  of  sympathy  mnde  biin  the  litting  medium  through 
whom  the  lost  residti*  of  Greek  speculation  should  ptLstt  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Church. 
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The  earliost  mention  of  the  Dion ysian  writings  occurs  in  the  rocord 
of  the  conference  between  the  Scvcrians  (a  Jlonophysite  sect)  and 
the  orthodox  at  Constantinople,  in  a.i).  u'J3.  The  Scvemns  quoted 
them  ill  defence  of  their  views ;  but  their  adversaries  rejected  the 
evidence  as  of  more  than  doubtful  authenticity.  "  These  so-colled 
works  of  tho  Arcopagitc,"  they  said,  "  were  unknown  to  Cyril  and 
Athannsiiis,  and  if  no  one  of  the  ancients  quoted  them,  how  can  you 
establish  their  truth  ?  "  But  though  their  first  appearance  was 
thu8  suspicious  and  suspected,  they  soon  won  their  way  to  popiilur 
favour.  In  the  next  century  they  found  a  7ealf>us  champion  lu  the 
saintly  Mosimus  (f  6()2),  who  illustrBtfd  them  by  short  notes.  Yet 
ovon  then  chcy  were  not  universally  admitted  as  gODuino.  The  fiml 
book  noticed  by  Photius  in  his  "  Bibliotheca  "  fc.  845)  is  an  essay  by 
Theodoras,  a  presbyter,  in  defence  of  the  '*  genuineness  of  the  volume 
(jSt^Xoc)  of  Saint  DionyaiuH."  ITie  controversy  was  therefore  probably 
active  at  that  time,  and  Thotius'  note  seems  to  indicate  that  he  con- 
sidered Theodonifi*  arguments  not  so  weighty  aa  the  objections  which 
be  endeavoured  to  meet,  Tho  objections  were  fourfold,  and  they 
may  be  quoted  here,  for  they  sum  up  exceUeutly  the  proof  of  (be  late 
origin  of  tho  treatises.  Firstly,  then,  it  is  said  that  they  are  not 
quoted  by  the  earlier  Patht-ra ;  next,  that  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  catalogues  of  writingB  in  EuHebiua  ;  thirdly,  that  the  growth 
of  the  Cliureh  cuRtnnui  wosnlow,  and  ttiut  it  is  "  against  oil  likelihood, 
or  rather  a  nicro  forgery,  to  roproM^nt  DionyeJus  as  discussing  rcsultn 
which  wore  reached  a  long  time  after  his  death ; "  lastly,  that  ho 
quotes  an  epistle  of  Jgnutius,  which  was  written  on  tiis  way  to 
martyrdom,  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  a  uianifeHt  unaehrouism.  "  Thoao 
four  difficulties,  Photius  adds,  Thcodorun  strives  earnestly  to  solve, 
und  so  to  establish  (as  far  as  in  him  lies)  the  geuuiueiifsa  of  the 
volume."  Dut  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  criticism  was  of 
'  Soo  jiKrticul&rly  the  tliiut  letter,  Ep.  n. 
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little  avail  against  possfs^ion,  and  the  Dionjsian  nrttings  wore 
aooept«d  a*  tho  rod  works  of  iho  Areopagito  by  tho  grentost  wrilcre 
of  the  Greek  Chur«b,  I'roin  the  end  of  the  cenlurj'  in  which  they 
were  first  brought  forward,  hy  Leontiua  of  Byxantium  (c.  5ft0),  bj' 
tSopbrontus  of  JfrusiLlem  {c.  6i)8),  by  John  of  Damascus  (c.  7tt0), 
by  Siiueon  Mi-liiphrastea  (c.  Ol'J),  antl  by  Euthvmius  Zignbenus 
(0.1116). 

In.  the  west  the  Dtou}'sian  writing*  were  first   rcfirrrwl  to  ou 
hoana}*  by  Gregory  tho  Great  (c.  (JOO),  and  nftcrwardu  distinctly 
i^uoted  by  Adrian  X.  in  a  letter  to  Cbarlct  the  Greet.    But  the  begin* 
ning  of  their  real  influence  wn«  somewhat  later  and  more  romiuitic- 
In  tho  year  827  3Iichael  the  Stammerer  sent  a  copy  of  the  books  to 
Le-nria  I.,  the  son  of  Charles.     They  were  received  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Dontft,  near  Pari*,  by  the  Abbot  Ililduin.      The  Areopagito  and 
Bishop  of  AthenR  was  idcutified  with  the  Apostle  of  France,  who 
WM  supposed  to  be  buried,  there.    Xhe  arrival  of  the  gift  was  marked 
by  sijgnal  miracles.     It  ('ame  on   the  very  >'igil    of  the  Foa-it  of 
DiouysiuB,  and  wiih  iittendiKl  by  such  divine  grace,  "  tliat  on  (he  saicu 
night  nineteen  cares  were  wrought  on  well  known  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  (he  monaaterj'  sick  of  various  maladies."     Such 
Biarvcla  could  not  but  ntimulute  the  piou-s  curicisity  of  the  king,  and 
If  ilrluiu  appeara  to  have  attempted  to  prepare  a  version  of  the  Greek 
text.     Probably  hia  knowledge  of  Greek  failed  him  In  the  taak,  as 
well  it  might  do,  and  what  he  accompHsbod  woa  noon  lost.    Charle« 
tl)o  Bold,  the  son  of  I<nm«,  waa  mure  euceessful  in  tiuding  a  scholar 
to  execute  the  work.     His  zeal  for  eocrcd  literature  waa  rewarded  by 
(lis  serrioes  of  Johannea  Scotmi,  who  wum  wi>ll  versed  in  the  Or^ek 
Patbcra,  and  even  ventured  on  original  Greek  conipo<dtion.     This 
Kliolar  cannot  have  been  long  at  the  Court  of  Charles  iH'forc  he 
nceivcd  the  comninnd  to  traniJatc  into  Ijatin  the  worka  of  Diouy^iufi. 
Ilia  trootiwj  "On  Predestination,"  published  about  851,  is  entirely 
btnlt  out  of  Dionyfltan  teaching;  but  the  first  definite  notice  of  hi^ 
veruon  is  a  letter  from  Popa  Nioholna  I.  to  Charles  (a.d.  861),  in 
vliich  he  complainH  that  the  work  had  not  been  sent  to  him,  "  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  Church,"  to  ixKrelvc   the  sanction  of  his 
jodgment.    Nothing  sccmB  to  have  foUowed^  from  the  implied  cenmire, 
ud  eome  years  later  (o.  865)  AnaAtOjiiua,  the  Librarian  of  the  Roman 
S»,  writ  ing  alfto  to  Charles*,  commenda  the  wonderful  work  of  "  the 
Wrbarian  plaoed  in  the  enda  of  the  world,"  with  generous  warmth, 
"TTie  man  wrought  throug-h  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,"  he  says, 
"who  qoickencd  in  him  at  once  the  tire  of  love  and  the  fire  of 
eloquence." 

This  praise  was  hardly  merited  by  the  translation  itself,  which  ia 
a  liaiple  rendering  of  words,  and  not  of  thonghta,  so  tliat  "  the  inter- 
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protatioD  aliuoet  always  uoeded  an  interpreter;"  but  obscurity  vafl 
not  likely  to  detiT  mvn  wlio  believed  tlial  tjiey  hoA  before  tberu  tbM 
doctrine  of  an  ujwatoliu  tcucber.  "  venerable,"  a«  Scotus  myn,  alikdH 
"  for  hi»  antiquity,  for  the  HubUmity  of  the  hcaTcnly  mysterieB  widff 
wbich  ho  dciilty"  and  for  "  the  siugular  gructn  "  wUicb  were  bestovred 
upon  him ;  and  on  this  point  thuro  woe  uuanimoas  consent.     tScotOB 
never    expresses  o  doubt    of  the   genuineness   of  the  books,    and 
M.  Delrio  i«  probably  to  bo  trusted  when  he  says  that  Thomas  do  Vio 
uJoue  of  tho  Scboulinen  oxpnssvd  tbe  least  hesitation  aa  to  their 
authorship. 

IVheu  tb«  text  vas  ouco  acop»iible.  numeroos  commentaries  fol- 
lowed; oa  tbut  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  on  ■'  The  IleaTenly  Hiomrchy" 
(d.  IViO),  of  fiobvrt  Orossetestc  on  all  the  books  (c.  12^5),  of  ThomM 
Aquiau  on  "The  Divine  Nam«i"  (c.  1255),  of  Albertvw  Magnua 
(e.  1260),  of  Dionysias  Carthiwianns  (c  1450J  ;  and  in  almost  every 
modiaiTal  writing  on  thcolog}-  the  authority  of  the  Areopagito  is 
quoted  fw  doci«iTe.  And  n  it  vnn  that  two  other  new  versioiu  were 
made ;  one  by  Johannes  BniT.iciniiN  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
auothor  by  Ainbroiiius  CanisJdulcnsia  in  tlic  tifWnth. 

At  the  revival  of  learning'  the  repntation  of  tho  Dionyaiun  treatiftfs 
suffered  rude  shocks.  Sciolai-a  like  Theodorua  Gaza  and  Laurentius 
Ylklla,  critical  theologians  like  Krodmus  and  Cardinal  Cojoton,  fult 
tho  ftlMoluto  certainty  of  their  Inte  origin.  From  that  time  tho  final 
judgment  was  not  doubtful.  Thw  ingeniouK  labours  of  Di'lrio  and 
Holloix  in  defence  of  the  Dionysiua  nuthotHhip  ure  now  only  in- 
Btractlve  monuments  of  misplaced  learning.  "  The  scanty  handful 
of  skirmisberft,"  to  "-'•c  the  imag^  of  the  iorraer  writur,  hofl  con- 
quered in  the  judji^ctit  of  all  "  the  serried  phuluiix  of  the  East  and 
Weat."  Every  writer,  I  believe,  of  cvcrj-  ficliool  now  admits  that  the 
title  of  the  books  is  a  pseudonym. 

It  ivems  equally  certmu,  and  goneraUy  admitted,  that  the  books 
cannot  havo  boon  written  before  tho  fifth  century,  Ileycmd  this  all 
ifl  conjecluml.  But  from  iho  retnerkitblc  coincidenc"?  of  thought 
which  the  Diouyaiau  wriliiiga  shew  with  those  of  Proclus."  who  waa 
Maid  by  some  cntliusiusLic  apulogiata  to  have  pillaged  the  thoughts  of 
the  Aroopagitc,  it  rauy  be  rensonably  conolutled  ihat  thoy  wore  written 
late  in  the  century ;  and  their  general  eharactpr  suggiwts  Syria,  or 
tlio  far  Ecwt,  as  thoir  birtb[>lace.  The  position  which  they  occupy 
with  regard  to  tho  great  controversies  on  thi>  Pemon  of  Chri«t  points 
distinctly  to  thi»  conclusion.  Without  being  fommlly  Muuopbysitc, 
ttiey  yet  exhibit  most  clearly  the  working  of  those  influences  which 

*  Tlw  eoineideaco  with  Damuciua,  th«  iM«ad  in  mocoMJoa  from  I'mnlim  tin<l  Uto 
Itat  Plolanio  tmcher  at  Atbau,  arii  eroa  mt>n>  icmju'lULbto.  It  U  worthy  of  notice  t^t 
Dunoactus  was  of  Symn  origin.  ^ 
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gave  riw  io  Monopliyettjem,  and  vhicfa,  otcd  after  fhe  coodemiuition 
df  (be  doctrine  al  Chalt-t^lou  (a.d.  461),  still  exercised  a  powerful 
ctiarm  over  the  speculations  of  the  monlEs  of  Eg^'pt  and  Syria.     It 
iras,  as  ve  Larc  seen,  bj-  Moiio})Lyciilcfi  tlint  they  were  first  brouj^lit 
forward,  and  in  Istor  time^  they  foimd  amoug  th«ni  iiiuni:>roU9  trans- 
lators and  commentators.     It  i«,  porhapft,  possible  to  advance  yet 
Airtlier  towards  a  Rolutinn  of  the  question  of  their  date.    The  pseudo- 
Oionysius  (jnotes  TTicrothoiui  na  an  elder  cont«(niporarj'  and  tt^cher; 
umI  it  appears  that,  at  the  end  of  the  Bfth  century,  an  ubhol:  of  a 
monnstcry  at  EdcNSu.  Bar  Sedaili,  cither  ^n-ote  a  book  under  that 
tuunc,  or  found  one  ibere  bearing  it,  by  the  help  of  which  ho  eup- 
portod  \k\!i  own  mystic  doctrines.    Thus  the  name  llierotbcus  at  least 
came  into  notice  then.     In  itaelf  the  coincidence  ia  perhaps  xligfat, 
liut  it  foUg  in  with  every  olher  indiration  of  place  and  date  which 
the  IHonynan  m-ritioj^  contain ;  and  the  error  cannot  bo  great  if  it 
lie  conjectured  that  they  were  composed  a.d.  480-520,  either  at  Edeesa 
or  under  the  infliii-ncc  of  the  Kdesscne  school. 

But  though  the  wntuig«  ore  piicudonjinouH,  there  is  no  reawm  to 

«Hisider  them  a  forgery.     The  bifitorie  dross  ia  of  the  most  meagre 

texture,  and  the  writer  ro^tt  hi«  concluaiona  on  Scripture  and  tradition 

and  reason,  and  not  on  his  individual  authority.     The  relerenees  to 

hU  connexion  with  the  apostle*  are  inost  superficial,  and  chiefly  cou- 

finod  to  the  «uper»cription8  of  his  hook*.     His  Essays  are  addrcsned 

to  "  hii*  fp-llow-presbytor  Timotheu*."     Ainong  his  letters  ia  one  to 

"Poiycarp,  liishop  "  [of  Smyruu]  ;  another  to  "  Titiis,   Ilishop"  [of 

Crete] ;  and  another  to  "  Johu  the  Uiviue,  Apostle  and  Evang«li»t, 

(silcd  in  the  island  of  Patmos."    But  there  is  no  endeovour  to  give 

my  appearance  of  naturalness  to  the  writings  by  the  introduction  of 

nnmiUKlunlial  allusions  or  prrsonal  reniinieconccK.    Two  indeed  occur, 

oad  they  are  very  significant;  but  they  are  introduced  for  ^pocial 

porpoac^i,  and  apppar  to  refer  to  late  but  wlde-st)rcad  legends.     In 

iTcoimtiug  the  pmisea  of  llierotheus,  the  writer  says  that  when  they 

Kent  with  "  James  the  brother  of  the  Ix)rd  C<iI«X0^^«>«).  »nd  Peter 

the  chief  and  noblest  head  of  the  inspired  apootles  {}t  mpv<fta!a  ral 

*^«^vrar>i  i-Hv  SwX(>y«»  dcfwrqcji  to  gaz©  upon  the  (dead)  body  of  her 

who  WB«  the  beginning  of  Ufo  and  the  recipient  of  Qod,"  IlierotheiM 

wrpaased  all,  after  the  ajmstles,  in  the  ecstatic  byinns  to  which  he 

then  gare  utterance.*     And,  again,  he  charges  Polji-arp  to  remind 

ApoUopluincs,  u  philonopher  who  wiw  a  vehement  advoraarj-  of  Ohna- 

tianity,  of  what  hud  once  happened  to  him  when  they  were  fcUow- 

(tudontH  at  llcliopolta :  how  they  had  neon  the  sun  eclipsed  by  the 

pMBOgo  of  the  moon  from  oppo«ition  to  conjunction,  moviug  from 

fMt  to  wwt ;  and  then,  after  the  total  darlcne«q,  returning  from  west 

to  oast,  at  the  time,  as  it  appcan>d  uflerwards,  of  the  Passion.     So 

*  Dtt  dir.  Nom.,  iu.  S. 
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ihai,  wbcn  he  saw  this,  ApoUupbanes  suid,  "It  U  a  crisis  in  Uiaj 
aCGiini  of  hwivea ; "    aud  Diouynius   replied,    "  Either  Hie  God   of 
Nature  suffere.  or  the  fabrii:  of  the  world  i«  broken  up."*     On  tio 
other  hand,  nothing  yarn  more  natural  thuii  ihat  u  later  writer,  bim- 
adf  deeply  bifluencod  by  Greek  philosophy,  should  adopt  the  ono 
name  in  the  Xcw  Xcatomcnt  which  combined  Greek  culture  with 
Christinn  faith.     If  Dionysiusf  ^'as   originally  u   student   in   the 
Athenian  school  of  Proclus,  the  scleetioii  of  the  name  had  yet  another 
recommendation.     There  was  a  real  nieaaing  even  in  the  fiction  hy 
which  an  jVthenian  Cliristian  was  made  to  claim  for  the  Faith  some 
of  the  results  which  it  had  suggested  to  heathen  teachers  in  his  own 
city.     The  Br»t  bishop  was,  in  a  true  sense,  the  intellectual  anceetM' 
of  the  last  philosopher.     Hut  however  this  may  be,  the  title  wa» 
significant,  and  its  adoption  was  not  abhon-ent  from  the  Uteraryj 
instinct  of  the  age.     In  this  renpect  the  Dionysiau  writings  may 
compared  with  the  ClementinoK.   Tlie  names  imder  which  both  appeacJ 
were  representative  ntaneit.     They  describe  the  spirit  and  object 
the  writers,  and  are  not  in  themstlves  signs  of  wilful  dishonesty. 

ui. 

The  writings  which  remain  arc  but  a  portion  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion, if  any  truth  eon  bo  placed  in  the  references  which  the  uuthorl 
mokes  to  his  other  works ;  hut  these  form  a  tolerably  complete  whole, 
and  no  traco  of  the  missing  books  is  left  beyond  their  titles.^     The  ^ 
order  in  which  they  are  comoiouly    arranged   gives   their  proper^ 
aeqneuce: — 1.   On  the  IJeavfit/if  llicmre/tff ;    2.   On  (he  EccUsiastieal 
Hicrttrchy ;  3.   On  the  Dii'iiw  N^ames  ;  -i.    On  Mystical  Thcatogif.      Tc 
these  arc  addt-d  ten  Leltcrs  of  not  Ices  iutcrcat  than  the    inte^ 
treatises.     Between  (2)  and  (3)  the  writer  places  his  missing  esaaj 
On  Theologicat  Oittliurs;  and  between  (3)  and  {-1}  that  On  Symboticai 
T/teofOjfy.      Besides  these  he  refers  to  essavs  On  the  Sout,  On  tl 
Jum£  Judgtnent  of    God,   On  the   Ohjecff   nf  Intellect  and  Sense,    On 
Dieine  iTymim/g   of  which  the  first  three  suggest  topics  with  whickj 
the  extant  writings  deal  very  unsatisfactorily.      Indeed,  it  may 
<jiiid  that  they  mark  the  weak  points  wbero  the  Dionysiau  system] 
breaks  down  as  a  complete  thcoty  of  being. 

•  Ep.  Til.  a. 

t  For  the  «ako  oi  ccHiiTcniciico  1  i]iaI1  call  Uio  unkncnni  initcr  by  tho  aamo  vUvL  1 
juminod. 

XTita  AbbC<  Uif^u't  nprltit  of  the  edition  Of  CordariuB  (Parii,  1SAT).  vilh  nnnn«>1 
sdditjonii,  Mntninii  iivwything  vbieh  a  stutUmt  no«da  for  th4>  vlncidnlioti  ot  Uiu  UucL,  j 
I'bo  noU*  ef  Cordchiu  iUuitisto  naott  fuUy  th«  connexion  of  IliomiLt  Aquinu  wit 
Dionydnn. 

t  TwiOtherhook*  am  mjmMmmnacjtbiii  to  iiita.  On  l^r.1 1 Iribitlft  anil  Ranl»  of  Jitfrtr,^ 
snd  On Ztfol nM%y.  Th«  fonanr  tiUn  piobnUy  refoni  (o  iba  Divint  Hiirarthy ;  and  tb*' 
Utter  title  ii  obtAincd  onljr  b;F  s  fnlw  intctpretation  of  thu  te>t  in  wbifli  it  is  RUppoaod 
to  bvDMucd. 
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Pot  it  is  nothing  leoa  than,  this  that  Dioaysius  vlums  to  give. 
His  hooks  taken  together  area  PhQoeophy  of  Being.  IIo  starts  from 
the  Absolatr,  nnd  pasnog  through  the  suooeasions  of  it«  dcaccnding 
manilestatioiis  mrs  ofrnin  to  tl»''  Absolute  in  the  fcatiuy  of  a  nij-stii? 
union  of  man  irtth  God.  Tho  gmnduur  of  the  pruMcin  gives  a 
solomn  dignitj  to  the  ctimcit  effort  I0  solve  it ;  nnd  popuhtr  spcctili- 
tioiu  of  our  cum  timo  give  cvvn  u  present  iDt«re«t  to  tho  first 
Christian  Mlutioa,  however  imporfivt  it  moy  be,  of  wluU  remains  tho 
last  human  nij'steiy. 

The  word  "  Hicnircliy."  irliicU  expresses  the  Divine  law  of  the 

subordination  and  tuuttiul  dcpoudt-uoo  of  Iho  diiicrcat  niukit  of  buiogft, 

itt  one  of  the  key<worda  to  the  nliulu  Bchfme.      Step  by  otup  ihcro  Ix, 

aeoordiog  to  T>iony!iiu9,  a  incoAurMl  riso  from  the  lowest  bring  to  tho 

highest.     Tbu9  ut  owb  point  a  passvigc  ix  [ximibleto  u  KUpi>riitr  Ivvul; 

and  by  a  slow  nnd  progrcssiro  revelation  tho  faithful  n-orHhippcr 

attains  a  truer  cv inr^'pl t on  of  tho  ono  iiiipreni<^  llcing.  uitd  11  cIomt 

followKbtp  with  Kim.     Everything  finite  i*  a  ht-lp  |n«-nrdH  tbn  nppre- 

hennoa  of  the  ioSnite;   c^'crytbing  complex  in  o  slugo  in  thu  uscfiot 

to  the  Udc.     The  framework  is  necessary  for  Luninn  infirmity  ;    und 

man  himself  is  but  one  link  in  a  mugiiiliceiit  whole.      At  Hm  samo 

time  our  vie*-  of  the  Divine  order  is  neceasarily  a  human  view,  and  wt> 

riiJ'n- itK  Beverul  pnria  bi  ourseh-M.     It  in  to  meet  this  tnfiniiity  that 

ike  rcvcliiUon  uf  lUe  Divine  ee onomy  in  gin-n.      For  u«  the  simple  is 

midc  tnaoifold.      Tbe  material  discipline  i>f  earthly  uTdiniuicus  ia  the 

pnJude  lo  a  ]mn.-r  kuowKflge.      Eaib  stglit  and  MHuid,  tho  proccsM* 

of  reason  nnd  the  perceptions  of  «ensc,  hnvo  somothing  of  a  Mcn* 

naitsl  vnloe.     .Vnfl  this  not  by  any  nftorthought,  so  to  speuk,  or 

lyrial  grace,  but  by  their  own  inherent  imtuiv  uitd  tlio  primal  liiw 

of  tkinga.     Tfaas  all  wa«  ordort-d  frum  the  lintt ;  ntid — 

"It  ii  impMcible  that  tlic  beams  of  tho  Divine  K>ur»e  rsn  shine  ufioa  its 
sskn  Ukij  arc  sbrowled  in  tho  ouitufolit  trxturv  o{  Mcrol  vrils,  w  as  t» 
pfpsre  ODX  powen  for  a  fuller  vinon,  and  adsptid  hj*  a  patctnai  pmndenco 
dnm^  an  spuronmte  and  peculiar  diitwnsatioa  to  tbe  ctrcuatstaaccs  of 

The  othpT  key-word  is  "  Unity."  This  cbanctcrizca  tho  origin 
■dend  of  things,  ns  "  Ilicnirrhy  "  dcnrrilKn  the  economy  by  which 
tks  iitcrvid  between  the  production  of  ull  &otn  the  One,  and  tho 
.  of  aD  with  the  One,  is  filled  up.  Even  in  tho  prea«nt  state  of 
Uw  putidpation  in  the  One,  however  imperfect,  is  tho 
ooDdJCKm  of  being. 

Tkd  wkicb  is  msnifoM  in  its  paib  is  one  ia  tbe  whole ;  tbst  which  b 

IB  its   acodeati  ii  ot>e  in  the  nit'J<M:t ;  that  which  ii  nsaifold  in 

m  pcwen  is  see  ia  ajx^ocs ;  thst-  which  i*  muai/old  in  •pecan  is  one 

biMBs;  £hat  vhkb  i*  numifoUI  in  itsproocsions  is  one  ia  itssoorce;  and 

'  D«  DiT.  Max  i   1,  J. 
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there  is  no  obJMt  in  the  rtnf^  of  being  which  does  not  in  some  wsy  partake 
in  the  one,  whit^  from  tiie  first  embraced  in  one  nng^  existence  eTerythinfc 
and  ercry  whole,  t-rcn  opporite»,  in  the  nnity  which  permeates  all  thiugi."* 

The  writings,  therefore,  iall  into  two  gnmps,  those  which  deal 
mainly  with  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Order,  and  Uioee  which 
guide  the  believer  to  the  deeper  myHteries  of  the  revelation  of  the 
Itivine  Being.  To  the  former  belong  the  Divine  and  Eeeletiastieat 
Uierarchiet ;  to  the  latter  the  ewajs  on  The  Divine  Name*  and  Myati' 
cal  Theology.  The  letters  have  no  specially  distinctive  character. 
But  though  this  divuiion  holds  generally,  there  is  very  much  common 
to  the  two  groups.  Both  are  based  on  the  fundamental  propositions 
that  all  knowledge  is  rdatiye  ;  that  all  human  knowledge  is  relative 
to  the  special  circunutances  of  man  ;  and  that  none  the  less  there  ia  a 
power  in  him  by  which,  through  the  help  of  the  Divine  guidance,  he 
may  rise,  not  indeed  to  a  knoaledge  of  the  Absolute,  but  to  a  fellow- 
ship with  it.  Yet  so  it  is  that  for  the  present  he  will  remain  imper- 
foct.  However  swiftly  he  may  advance,  to  use  an  old  image,  he  will 
never  outstrip  his  shadow. 

Corresponding  in  some  degree  with  these  two  objects  of  specula- 
tion— the  Divine  Order  and  the  Divine  Being — are  two  methods  of 
theology,  the  aflSrmative  and  the  negative.f  The  correspondence, 
indeed,  lies  rather  in  the  spirit  of  the  methods  than  in  their  applica- 
tion ;  but  still  they  are  characteristic  of  the  lines  of  thought  which 
diverged  in  these  two  directions.  According  to  the  one  everything 
which  is  may  be  affirmed  of  God,  becatise  so  far  as  it  is,  it  exists  in 
Him,  According  to  the  other,  everything,  so  far  as  we  are  cogni- 
zant of  it,  may  be  denied  of  God,  because  our  conception  introduces 
the  element  of  limitation  which  cannot  be  applied  to  Him.  Thus  on 
the  one  hand  He  is  Wisdom,  and  Love,  and  Truth,  and  Light  becanse 
the  absolute  ideas  belonging  to  these  words  are  included  in.  His 
Being;  and  on  the  other  hand  He  is  not  Wisdom,  not  Love,  noj 
Truth,  fioi  Light,  because  He  is  raised  infinitely  above  the  notions 
with  which  the  words  are  necessarily  connected  by  men.  The  latter 
statements  are  in  themselves  more  true,  but  the  former  are  better 
suited  to  the  common  discipline  of  life.  And  here  Dionysius  acutely 
adds  that  those  positive  affirmations  are  to  be  preferred  which,  while 
they  convey  a  partial  truth,  yet  convey  it  in  such  a  form  as  to  avoid 
any  semblance  of  expressing  a  complete  truth.  Thus  there  is  little 
danger  in  describing  the  angels  under  the  similitude  of  beasts  and 
birds,  because  no  one  could  suppose  that  tho- likeness  extended  beyond 
the  single  point  of  comparison,  while  many  may  be  deceived  by  the 
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aoUff  imagery  vhieh  describe*  "  the  boing*  of  heaven  as  creatures 
of  %bt  in  human  fnrm,  of  dnzzling  hrightnGw,  and  rxqnisite  beniity, 
arnycd  id  glttUriug  robes,  and  Qoshing  forth  tlie  radiance  of  innocu- 
ooa  firo.**  Moreover,  by  the  use  of  humbler  ti^'pea,  we  ore  Qot  only 
forced  to  ri)4e  above  the  iUtistratioo,  but  also  reminded  of  another 
trutli.  i'or  "there  is  not  one  being  in.  the  univerw  vbich  19  wholly 
derprived  of  participation  in  tho  good  (r«  'niAi>>'),  if  it  be  the  case,  as 
tlic  infallible  oracle*  say ,  1  hut  «//  thinQi  are  ttrg  ^ood  («<iXa)."*  Thus 
we  nay  use  the  menneMt  material  forms  to  n-prescnt  heavenly  objects, 
for  "matter,  as  it  receired  its  originul  existence  from  the  ahnolutely 
^ocd,  retains  throughout  the  whole  of  tta  material  dispoaiticai  fnicea 
t>f  il»  ideal  (•<»(»•()  beauty. "f 


XT. 

BTinp^  laid  down  theae  iulrodudorj-  prindplcn,  I>ionj-aius  jirocccds 
to  dc\-ulup  bis  now  of  thu  heavenly  hierarchy.  "A  Hierarchy  i»,'' 
be  tay$,  according  to  hid  use,  "  a  sacred  order,  and  ^iencc,  and  octivi^ 
r*»'ipyiia),  uii«imilntr(l  ns  far  o«  possible  to  the  godlike,  ami  elevated  to 
tlie  imitation  of  <joi>  projwrtionattJy  to  Uic  Divine  iliuminati<Hi«  con- 
Oadfld  to  it."  Its  Kcope  ia  "  the  asBLmilatioa  to  and  union  with  God." 
He  ia  "  the  guide  of  all  holy  science  and  activity."  Ilia  "  loveliness 
*a  imaged  in  the  ranks  of  beings  "  whom  lie  haa  uppoiutL-d.  And 
^oob  true  meuibcr  of  His  holy  bund  bectnncfi ' '  a  mottt  clear  and  stain- 
nurror  to  receive  the  Ix-ama  of  the  primal  and  sovereign  light, 
to  reflect  it  in  turn  without  stint  "  on  all  around  according  to  the 
iHvitie  ordinances."  Thus  it  ia  that  ooch  bccomra  in  hi»  turn  "a 
low-worker    with    Gon,"    puhf^-ing,     illuminating,     perfooting, 

ling  to  his  proper  function.^ 

The  origin  of  thi-^  complex  order  is  to  be  found  in  the  Divine  good- 

&CM.      It  is  the  rharacteriatic  of  "the  super-esnciitial  and  all-efficient 

Godhead  "  to  call  all  things  "  to  fellowship  with  itat'lf  according  to 

their  proper  nature."    £ren  "  things  inanimate  partake  of  this :  for 

being  uf  all  ii  Iho  Godhead  which  is  above  being."      But  above 

others  the  uugeU  enjoy  most,  and   moat  often,  thin  Divine  eom- 

munioa  ;  and  it  wiu  by  them  God  wrought  under  the  Old  Covenant, 

and  tpueially  in  (he  revelation  of  the:  mystery  of  the  IneiU'nation.^ 

From  this  miniatcring  oSicc  the  name  "  angel  "  has  been  commonly 
apphcd  to  uU  the  oordera  of  the  beoTenly  hnnt.  though  properly  it 
Wongs  only  to  Ihn  loweet  of  tho  three  ranks  into  which  thry  arc 
ipwied.  In  Scripture  nine  titles  are  given  to  thc-m,  and  thc»o  fflU 
into  three  equal  groups.     Firet  are  those  beingH  which  are  ever  about 
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God,  and  most  closely  united  Kith  Hiiu,  Ibe  Thrones,  and  the  matiy- 
cred  Chenihiin  midSemphim.    lSv\i.  stniid  Authorities,  DoaiiDatioDSt , 
Powers  ;  and  lo.'it,  AugoU,  Aivlinngels,  and  Princcdotoft.*    Koch  rank  I 
hug  i\»  pocnlinr  work,  nnd  ciirh  subordinalo  division  contributes  to  the 
(■omplRtcno^  with  which  it  in  nccoirpli.tht'd.     But  the  ctitferencc  of; 
vnrk  [ronsifitit  Jti  its  modo  imd  measure,  hut  not  its  object,  which  is , 
iilways  threefold  and  always  the  same,  "  the  reception  and  impart- 
ment  of  complett*  puriii cation,  and  Divine  light,  and  pcriVrting  know- 
ledge ;  "+  and  to  this  end  there  is  one  only  way — participation  in  the , 
relative  knowIefl}p>  of  (ion.  i 

The  first  rank  of  tho  heavenly  hiertirehy  enjoy  this  immediately, 
remainiuff  always  tn  the  IKvino  prpsenee,  and  drawing  from  that  ths] 
direct  revelation  of  His  nature.      Thus  tho  Seraphim  an?  filled  with  I 
a  holy  and  inextinguitihahle  lire  by  which  everj'  meaner  thought  inl 
them  isconsumeti.    Thus  the  Cherubim  gaia  a  power  of  contemplating  i 
and  knowing  (iod  without  the  admixture  of  any  nmterial  symbols,  t 
ThuM  tho  Thrones  am  establishod  in  a  calm  and  immovable  suprunacy 
over  all  lower  desires,  and  lie  open  to  every  Divine  imprcssioii.   And 
what  thcj*  wvcrnlly  receive  they  administer  in  turn    to   tho    ranki 
bolow  them,  purifying,   illuminating,  and  perfecting  them  in  dnej 
mcnxuro  ns  they  have  thcunfielvea  been  purified,  illuminated,  and  pei*-  > 
fected  by  God.  J     Hence  the  Dominations,  with  the  spirit  of  generoas 
fruedom,  »trivc  towards  a  likeness  to  the  true  domiuioa,  regardless 
of  oil  vain  attractions :    tho  Powers  with  inaaculinc  and  unshakeni 
courage  »eck  to  earry  out  every  Divine  motion:    tho  Authorities,' 
with  clear  and  well-ordcrod  sway,  to  bring  everything  into  right: 
subjection  to  the  source  of  all  authority.     From  those  the  Divioo 
rovolation  passes  to  the  thiifl  rank  of  Princedoms,  ArchangRls.  Angels, 
by  who.Ke  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  men,  as  guiding  the  destinies 
of  nations,  or  hearing  the  messages  of  Gon,  or  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  individuals,  the  powers  of  heaven  are  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  the  beings  of  earth.tj  | 

It  is  needless  to  follow  Dionysius  in  bis  intcrprotition  of  possagesi 
of  Scripture  which  d<?al  with  the  opcrationa  of  angels,  and  unfold, 
their  nature  under  material  iniflgi^rj'.  ThL-ra  are,  however,  two 
points  in  which  those  discussions  of  detail  illustrate  his  general  views.' 
Though  the  nngels  are  so  much  mightier  than  men,  and  eudowed  with 
an  inheritance  of  transcendent  light,  yet  their  action  does  not  over-i 
power  tho  human  will,  which  may  by  perfscveraacc  and  ohstiimey' 
rceist  their  benevolent  influences. 

"IVr  our  lifu  is  not  ^wiiyrd  by  ai^ocssitj,  noT»  &gw&.  dre  the  Divino  U)!:1ita 
of  our  proviilentinl  illuaiLnalioii  in  :hLHiH-lvL>5  dftrkenea  ltiroui;h  the  abaotut« 
f^tNlom  cjf  the  acta  whiuh  aro  CurcGeca  ',  but  the  want  of  affluity  in  our  intel^ 
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lEctutl  powen  of  risioii,  eitlier  wholly  hinden  our  reception  of  the  otct- 
JovL&g  liiEht-eil^  of  Uie  Jttttmal  xoodneM,  and  ku  iliocki  itit  iliiitnlutio&  in 
lirtoc  of  ifai-ir  rc*i«tano«,  or  modifies  the  fasbion  of  our  porlkipnlion,  nuking 
it  FOuU  or  gT«at,  pliscure  or  l>nj;ht,  whilu  the  fuDtuI  bisis  in  wlikli  irv  shuru 
u  OK  and  kimple,  ever  tbo  34m«,  and  imivcrsallj'  diffused."  • 

JUd  it  U  in  this  Ian*,  which  proservBs  tbo  fulncm  of  human 
fronlom,  that  the  dilfcrcticc«  of  national,  uo  1cm  thun  iiuUvidunl, 
fortune  find  thoir  csplanntion-  The  Jow8  nlono  preserved  in  old  I  ime 
thcpurt-  knotrlcdge  of  the  tnie  tioti ;  but  it  iraK  not  thut  lliey  alone 
«*(?K  the  objects  of  His  cnrc.  lt[ichncl  nit^  thoir  prlnct*,  but  "the 
Jffttl  H^h  sec  the  borders  of  the  nstioiiK  according  to  tho  niunbi>r 
of  the  iingoli  of  God."  t  The  Gentiles  were  not  gi%-on  over  to  lh« 
domioioa  uf  strange  gods. 

"There  vis  one  ■OTereifrntv'  over  all,  and  tt  was  to  titia  t]iit  the  anitvlx 
pretiding oTer  cadi  nation  oeconlin};  to  tKe  Divine  order  led  tliow;  wlin  fol- 

Jowtd  then The  one  Providonco  of  tho  Most  Hijtli  cxtrnd&d  crjiially  to 

ftUjud,  with  a  riev  to  their  soivatioD,  assiKncd  all  men  U>  tho  uliiv«Ua|. 
{COHniM  of  their  proper  angels,  but  laruL-I  almost  uIqqc,  ubo\-(;  all,  turned  to 
the  li^t-gUt  and  knawkdgB  of  the  truo  Lokb."  * 

Thus  the  first  circle  of  the  Divine  Revelation  Is  completed,  and  in 
tliBt  is  seen  the  iniag©  of  the  whole.  No  one  being  in  perfect  in 
himself,  or  ahsohitely  independent,  e-xcept  the  One.  All  arc  hound 
togtther  hv  the  ofHcea  of  mutual  ministration :  are  quichened  to 
unccauDf;  activity  by  the  contemplutioit  of  a  purity  intinitely  holier. 
K  lij^ht  infinitely  foUn,  a  pertcction  intitiitcly  more  complete  than 
tlut  to  which  they  hare  attained.  And  oh  these  heavenly  ho<it« 
■orposs  all  our  conceptions  in  the  energy  of  their  aervioe  and  the 
g'lory  of  their  nature,  bo  they  exceed  in  mulliludo  ull  the  feeble  and 
coatnctcd  powers  of  our  material  numeration.^  They  arc  in  the 
ttght  of  God,  and  we  upon  earth  ;  but  yet  wc  know  that  we  are  not. 
txncared  for  by  Ilira.     We  know  that  that  iJivinc  lleiug 


••  A  esity  of  the  Three  Persons,  who  makes  hig  loring  provldeare  to  pene- 
tx»tc  to  aU  thin^  ttam  vuper-cclcBtial  csscoeea  to  tho  latt  things  of  earth,  an 
beiag  the  bcgionln^  and  caaw  of  oil  bcinpA,  bcvoiid  all  beginning,  andenfold- 
iog  dl  thisgs  tnuificcadcaully  in  His  infiDitv  (.'mbnu»,"  1 


V. 

Tic  hearenly  ITienirchy  is  the  type  of  the  earthly  Ecektiasf-ieaJ 
Mmtrckf.  Both  bare  the  same  scope  and  the  sonj&csscotial  laws  of 
Mtim,  It  is  tho  one  object  of  every  member  of  every  hi<-rareby 
to  become  god-Uke ;  to  impart  to  tho«e  below  him,  oreording  to  their 
ilnf,  the  remits  of  bis  divine  assimilation;  to  follow  at  occc  and  to 
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lead ;  to  strive  upwards  tmder  the  guidance  of  saperior  natnres ; 
to  raise  inferior  natures  to  loftier  heights.  Bat  there  is  a  great 
di£Ference  in  form  between  the  Hierarchy  of  Heaven  and  the  Hier- 
archy of  Earth. 

*'  The  beings  and  ranks  above  os  are  incorporeal ;  their  Hierarchy  is  intel- 
lectual {yoTjrii)  and  Bnpramiindaiie ;  bntours,  in  doe  relation  to  ourseires,  is 
famished  with  a  manifold  array  of  sensible  symbols,  by  which,  according  to 
the  divine  order,  after  the  right  measnre  of  onr  powers,  we  are  raised  to  God 
and  diriae  virtne,  that  we  may  be  made  like  Him  in  the  one  way.  They, 
as  minds,  perceive  truth  ss  is  allowed  them ;  we,  by  sensible  images,  are 
raised,  as  we  can  be  raised,  to  divine  contemplation."* 

But  none  the  less  this  lower  Hierarchy  is  of  Divine  institDtioii. 
Its  origin  is  the  fountain  of  life,  the  "  essence  of  goodness,  the 
one  cause  of  all  things,  the  Trinity,  from  which  comes  being  and 
well-being  to  all  things  that  are."  And  that  through  the  goodness 
of  the  Gbo,  whose  "  will  is  the  rational  salvation  of  beings  on  earth 
and  above  us."  And  salvation  can  only  be  attained  by  those  who 
arc  saved  being  made  divine.  The  thought  has  often  occurred 
before,  but  the  expression  of  it  in  this  place,  when  it  becomes 
practical,  is  singularly  striking. 

"  To  be  made  divine  (i^  ^eumtic)  is  to  be  mode  like  God,  as  far  as  may  be, 
and  to  be  made  one  with  Him.  This  is  the  common  end  of  every  hierarchy, 
the  continaous  devotion  of  love  to  God  and  the  things  of  God,  wrought  by 
sacred  means  in  a  godly  and  single  fashion ;  and  as  a  preliminary  to  tUs,  the 
complete  and  unhesitating  abandonment  of  all  that  is  contrary  to  it,  the 
recognition  of  things  as  they  are,  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  sacred  truth, 
the  godly  participation  in  the  one  mode  of  perfectioning,  participation  in  the 
One  Himself,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  feast  of  the  beatific  vision  which  nourishes 
intellectually  and  makes  divine  every  one  who  strains  aloft  to  behold  it."f 

Such  being  the  glorioiw  aim.  and  origin  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy,  "the  God-given  oracles  are  its  essence,"  partly  written, 
and  partly  oral,  transferred  in  this  latter  caae  "  from  mind  to  mind, 
by  the  medium  of  speech,  bodily,  it  is  true,  but  yet  in  a  less  material 
mode  than  is  commonly  the  case."  For  us  this  veil  of  words  and 
symbols  is  necessary.  We  can  rise  only  from  the  sensible  to  the 
intellectual.  And  that  which  is  a  veil  of  love  to  those  who  seek  to 
pierce  beneath  it,  is  a  veil  of  mercy  to  those  who  care  not  for  the 
mysteries  which  it  preserves.  For  it  is  so  ordered  by  the  Divine 
Providence  that  the  emblems  which  reveal  truth  to  the  holy  hide 
it  from  the  profancj 

Having  thus  laid  down  the  necessity  of  symbolic  acta  for  the 
divine  training  of  men,  Dionysius  examines  in  successive  chapters 
the  symbolic  acts  of  Christianity,  Baptism  {<ptan.ofia,  illumination).  Com- 
munion (ffivafic,  gathering),  the  Consecration  and  Use  of  the  Chrism, 
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Holjr  Orders.  Uie  Consecntion  of  Honks,  the  Rites  of  Bur!n1.  The 
three  firH  stand  on  u  difirrvnt  footing  from  the  others,  and  include 
in  tbemselTeti  the  triplo  idea  wliirh  chuructcriiiECB  the  divlnv  OKsitnilit- 
tton  of  pT^ii    13aptiBm — 

"bprorcil  fram  Uii;  ancles  to  bo  a  piiri£cation  and  tlluminiUiDg  ivTilutioii ; 
oomtBunion  anil  tbe  eoiimcratioa  (TtAcrJi)  of  tin?  clirtHm  a  [Nrfi-cl iri^  rrrog- 
vitJaii  and  knawlMlgc  of  the  divine  octionit,  'whvit'ty  iu  »  mi(>n'i]  iuudiut  the 
unifpnii  c]«Tatifra  to  tbo  Sufitvmc  Being  and  moA  blessed  fcUowihip  irith 
"W'Ti  Is  rompk'tvd."* 

Each  chapter  contains  a  description  of  the  crremoniMi  ohssrred 
xn  the  particiiJar  rite,  and  a  "confcnipintitm "  in  which  they  are 
spiritually  explained.  The  elaborateneen  nX  the  ritual  vhirh  is  dere- 
3oped  i»  in  itself  a  complete  proof  of  tlie  latenees  of  the  writings ;  for 
"tfaoBfth  some  observances  are  not  Biipport<^  by  any  other  authority, 
•^Sba  pictures  of  the  Christian  aenriees  doubtless  c-oiitaiii,  on  the  wh<^, 
fair  representation  of  their  general  form  in  iho  aixth  century.  A 
single  iUuHtrution  U'ill  be  sufficieat  to  characterize  this  part  of  the 
JHoQTuan  books. 

The  order  of  Baptism  then  is  as  foUowa.  The  sacred  minister 
(H^u/)xi)Cr  ■■•*•  bishop)  proclaims  to  all  the  Gospel  that  God  HiniHelf 
^iBignod  to  come  to  us  through  \i\ii  Iotc,  and  to  make  libo  to  Himself 
-whateTor  is  united  villi  liim.  Hereupon  whooTer  is  enamoured  of 
this  Divine  fcUowsliip  finds  some  Christian  to  take  him  to  tho 
xuiuistLT,  vbo  receiroB  tlieni  joyfully  with  u  mental  tbaukfigivio^ 
uud  bodily  prostraticoi  to  the  suuice  of  all  good.  Then  he  munmona 
all  the  sacred  body  to  the  holy  place,  and  after  chanting  a  Psalm 
vilh  them,  and  saluting  the  holy  Table,  he  goes  forward  uiid  cmks 
the  candidate,  what  he  dceires^  According  to  tlic  instruction  of 
Ui)  ffpoosor  be  n^ks  to  "  obtain  by  his  mediation  God  and  the  things 
of  Ood."  And  having  promised  to  livo  according  to  the  rules  of 
Christian  citizenship,  bo  receives  impo«itioa  of  banda  froiQ  the 
bishop,  who  sealH  him,  and  charges  the  priertJ^  to  enrol  his  name 
with  the  name  of  his  Rponsor.  A  prayer  follows,  in  whirh  the 
•whole  oongrcgation  join,  and  afterwards  the  deacons  unfaflten  tho 
ondaU  of  the  candidate,  and  unclothe  him.  Ho  is  then  turned  to 
tho  ircct,  and  with  gceturee  of  abhorrence  he  thrice  renouncea  Satan 
in  a  set  fonu  of  trard«.  ?(ext  he  ia  led  to  the  east,  and  instructed 
to  declare  thrice  his  allcgiimco  to  Christ,  with  eyes  and  hands 
Tipmised  to  heai'on.  X  blessing  and  iinjwsilion  of  hands  follow. 
Then  the  deacons  complete  the  unrobing,  and  tliu  priests  bring  the 
luJy  oil.  The  bishop  Wgins  tho  unction  by  a  triple  t^russ,  and 
leSTing  the  pric«tii  to  complete  it,  goes  "  to  the  mother  of  adoption  " 
(the  font),  and  consecrates  tho  water  with  priiyot«  and  three  erow- 
formed  oflueioDB  of  the  holy  chrittm,  and  bids  the  candidate  be  brought 
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to  IiuD.  Hifl  nsmc  is  tbcn  called  out  villi  the  name  of  hie  eponsor. 
uod  he  is  brought  to  the  hilltop.  Agnin  the  priests  declare  hiit 
Dome  with  a  loud  voice,  and  the  bifthop  thrico  dips  him,  invoking 
ttl  e«ch  immersion  the  three  Perwins  of  the  Blcfwod  Trinity.  Then 
he  is  consigned  to  his  sponsor,  imd  being  reclothpd  in  a  while  robe. 
is  brought  back  to  the  bii>ht>p,  who  seala  him  with  the  Aocred  chriem, 
uud  pronounces  him  capable  of  boing  admitted  to  the  Kuch&rist. 

It  19  impojisible  to  quote  in  detail  the  corresponding;  dcscriptionfl 
of  the  other  dinne  rite«.  Some  fen-  pnaaagea  from  the  "  CoutcmpU- 
Jioo  "  on  Holy  Communion — "  iho  rite  of  rites,"  "  the  gatheriuj? 
together  of  our  divided  lives  into  one  uuifonn  ajwimiUtion  to  Ood,"  * 
— ^vill  illustratci  the  method  of  interpretation  which  Bioiij^ius  follow*, 
nod  the  gcneml  aspect  under  which  he  n'gurds  external  obscr^TinceH. 
The  cootrul  idea  of  the  eacramcnt  is  pluced  in  unity  roulized  in 
multeity,  in  tho-^ 

•■  Koit  divine  and  eominon  poscefitl  iTripmrlincnt  of  the  one  and  the  samo 
bread  and  cup,  which  rojoine  do  the  putukcrs,  us  reared  in  the  KnBO&mUy, 
a  godlf  barmonf  of  cliaractor,  und  brings  tlicni  to  a  holy  nMneinhnuico  of  the 
most  uiTiiio  Supper,  tht-  primal  type  of  iho  nij-slvriuft  wli-brated,''  f 

Thus  all  the  eer«uoiiie!i  which  an>  gathered  round  the  rite  con- 
tribute to  cnforco  tbia  truth  :  un  "  array  of  riddles  in  which  it  isj 
expreBsivoly  cnwrappird,"   bcnoutb    which   "the   intellectual   vision 
pierces  when  tilled  n-itb  single  and  unveiled  light."  Z     Kven  the ' 
combination  of  le-»son«  from  tho  Old  nnd  A'ew  Testaments  indicates 
the  mystic  unity  by  which  the  whnle  counsel  of  Uod  is  marked. 

"  The  aceompUshment  which  tho  one  records  assure*!  uk  of  tlie  trutlt  of  the 
promiK*  of  the  other ;  tho  <livine  working  (^ccvpyja)  is  the  couummutioa  of 
tho  divine  tMching  (^(0X07/0)."$ 

Taken  in  cotuicxioii  with  the  work  of  Chrifttiantty,  tho  Communion 
is  the  remembrance  of  the  Incarnation  and  not  cmly  of  the  J'assiou, 
for  by  this — 

"  Having  been  made  one  with  our  lowly  state  while  yet  retaining  Hi*  proper' 
nature  vliotly  without  rourusion  or  injury,  Chrirt  gave  u«  traelj  licncofoith 

feUownhip  with  that,  sa  tH-inj"  of  the  »»ine  race  with  Him to  bo 

effected  by  our  tmaxd  aaaimiktiou  with  it  aeconlinf;  to  our  power.  Uow, 
then  tBionyuuB  wks),  could  the  imitation  of  God  be  prodoeod  wiUun  us 
otherwise  than  by  tho  renewing  of  the  continual  remembrauoe  of  the  most 
«.tcrcJ  diritie  acta,  by  tho  lacntil  teaching  and  aets  according  to  tho  holy 
Older?" 

So  it  is  that  tho  priest,  when  ho  hag  taken  tho  likeness  of  Chriat  Rt| 
tho  Last  Supppr,^ 

"  TJncovtTs  the  luvad,  wliii^li  was  before  covered  and  tindividcd,  and  having 
ilividcd  it  into  muny,  and  having  ^han:d  ameag  all  the  oBtncaa  of  the  cup, 

•Docccka.  lUcr^iii.  1.  tId..IU.3,  I. 
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■lerftqaM Killqliai  ad  distribotea  onitr.     For  tbnt  which' 
ttiaffc— JMMm  IB  Jens,  the  pruul  Dinne  WonI,  by  lIuiaeuBatiaB 

■f  M  (SB*  to  tiw  caapoiml  and  Tieible,  nnchangvd,  tktvuch  Hi«  pi>ntl> 

ia&lov»l«Kaia,M»d  wronKhtout  by  Hia  beocfiocnt  irorkiue  u  uuilyiug 

dm  liilwuji  iu  rad  HimselT,  liarini;  sapreiatlT  Qmtl^u  our  lonly 

)«idiSs  buhI  dinDB  caturr,  if  so  bo  wc  an*  flttpd   witli  Him   At 

)  to  •  bodj't  ia  tbe  identity  of  n  epoUvGs  uul  «Uviiia  life For 

VtMit,if 'W«deBref<^o«ship  with  Htm,  loak  upwitnl*  lo  Ilia  noet  diviiw 
ii&  m  Uie  fleah,  aad  by  nanmiUtion  U>  it,  nscfod  to  the  gwl-lDu)  uid  spoUtiu 
Uit  of  Mcnd  nuleaneas.  ....  This  ia  what  tb«  bubcffi  IamIms  by  tbe 
maak  aeti  vhich  bo  perfoimi,  bringiiig  out  thn  hidden  gOu  to  Uio  Hitfat, 
ad  dniding;  thar  unity  into  monv  port*,  and  by  tbo  anprcmo  ttninii  «(  tlio 
tlgpeBti  diatribtited  vith  tboee  W^o  rcc«ire  tbiin,  nmki/ig  tlioso  wbu  putuko 
tmly  partncn  in  them." 

Ia  a  iironi,  the  elements  thus  united  and  nharml  iire  a  tiguro  of 
Chruit,  our  spin'tuul  {ynvefh)  life,  wbo  oomos  forth  fnitn  tltc  durliucu 
of  God,  and  by  His  incnmation,  without  vhangv  procecda  from  Uio 
aAtozal  unity  to  our  diTidod  nature, — 

» Calling  tbe  race  of  man  to  participation  in  Utmscli'  nod  Ilia  propor 
Ueaonga,  iTso  be  we  nrc  UDit«d  \.r>  His  nio»t  divino  life,  by  luaimilotion  t«  ft 
lecocdisg  to  oar  power ;  and  in  tiiis  way  we  shall  truly  liarc  foUowahip  viUl 
Qod,  and  that  wfau!h  is  of  God."  • 

The  eamo  estimuto  of  tJio  predominantly  subjoctivo  voluo  of  tho 

Dinao  orditmncics  prevails  cTorvwIioni  in  tho  "  Conteinplutionii  "  on 

the  sBTcral  ritee,  und  \\  ih  ftu[j(!riIuous  to  quote  udditioiiul  pajtNUgiM. 

Itappean  in  a  somewhat  dliTereut  sha]>e  bi  Dioiiyniiu'  tichonio  of  tho 

acred  ministry.     Tho  three  orders  mark  an  advancing  pt-rftonnl  re- 

Utioiudup  of  liic  minister  to  Ood,  ua  la  thu  huivcnly  hivmrchy  ;  and 

tlbt  Chridtion  hicrurchy  as  a  whole  occupies  a  mid  place  botwcun  Iho 

^al  bientrchy  of  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  Divino  hierarchy  of  tho 

■fnritnal  world.     To  the  dt'oconn  (Xeirtftytrn)  belongs  tho  function  of 

|Bnfi(ntion ;  to  tbe  priests  (o^ilc)  of   illumination ;  to  tho  iJisbops 

(C^dfiXu)  of  per&ctiDg;t  and  the  rarioua  ceremoniea  by  which  they 

Vc  ordainal  ore  shewn  to  have  a  direct  beuing  upon   Ibci'r  several 

datiH  sud  cbarBcters.     One  qaotation  will  suffice,  which   expUiua 

^  rcpcesdtitatioa  of  their  common  ministmal  cbaraet«r : — 

t 
"  HiabofM,  prieatg,  and  d«acoas  at  their  ordinatioii  ore  alike  Ivd  to  tho 
Knne  alUr,  and  bow  the  knee  befofc  it,  ood  ivceiTft  tbe  impodtiMi  of  tli« 
UAop'a  haad  and  the  rign  of  the  cross.  ....  The  two  fint  tnaii  their 
dnlile  Mdgsetkn  «f  tbdr  proper  life  to  God,  and  the  otrmuii;  to  faim  of 
mr  wfcoii  lyiritwl  Mtara  ....  the  impoaitiooof  bands,  Iho  Ifivina  ihd(«r 
Oa^aftfacnHtbenorttfyiagofaUflMUy  deans."! 


BbI  tt  M  ia  hi*  Ttev  of  the  ranks  of  the  "  initiated  "  tbst  Diony- 
*><■  rrliilifi  BMt  dcBriy  bii  jodgm-Dt  on  the  sul^eotiro  apprelwn- 
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stou  of  CKrUtianity.    Hxese  fall  into  three  (jrToup»r  those  who  are 

being;  purificft,  those  vlio  are  being  iUuniiiml«d,  (hose  who  iirc  being 

perfected.     The  first  incltides  all  tboa^  who  are  wider  preparation  by 

tbc  deocoiiR  for  the  participiitiou  iu  tliu  saerameut^  from  wliich  they 

arc  BO  yet  cxcliulfd.     The  stt-oud  conwuta  of  "  tlio  holy  people  "  who 

have  been  odoiittod  "  to  oomplctv  {luriBcutiou  and  Ibe  viidou  uf,  and 

follAwabip  in,  the  most  glorioos  ritc«."    These  arc  committed  to  tbo 

pcieflts,  and  led  by  them  tothc  habit  and  power  of  contcniplution  ; 

and  1L8  Uiey  partnlco  "  in  tbo  moat  DiTioo  cmnbols.    .    .  .tbey  ara 

fumiflhed  by  their  elerating  powero,  as  it  were,  with  wings  to  soar 

to  the  Wvine  desire  of  true  knowledge  of  tbem."    But  the  third  and 

highest  rank  is  tbat  c»t"  Ihe  monkn  who  are  tommittcd  to  the  lyflieat 

instruction  of  the  bishops.     These,  having  paased  through  tlie  stages 

of  purification  ami  iUuminatioD,  are  absorbed  in  the  '*  pure  scrrica 

and  devotion  to  Gcpd,  in  an  undivided  and  BioglL^  lift',  which  brings 

tliem  to  an  abttolule  god-Uke  unity  and  pcrfecltou  by  the  sacred  coni- 

biualion  of  the  elements  of  tkuLr  nature  prluiaxily  separated  imd 

difltinct,"' 

The  difference  wbioh  is  thus  cslabliahed  upon  earth  i»  supposed  to 

emrivc  death. 

"  If  HUT  oac  has  lived  ben  a  Rodly  and  moGt  b«lT  life,  bo  far  ns  mun  can 
attnin  to  the  imitatian  of  God,  be  will  eojoj  in  the  world  to  come  a  godly 
and  blessed  lot;  if  be  lias  fkUea  short  of  tliis  supreme  ideal,  and  yet  lived  a 
lioly  Ufc,  bo  will  receive  a  holy  nxompimsc  proportioaiid  t«  bis  iia,U>."\ 

Thus  the  law  of  the  Divine  asoent  is  fulfilled.  The  sacred  ordi- 
nances on  earth  are  them»elvE»  progrewive,  and  minisber  to  prognieBi 
Wbat  we  see  is  but  a  part  of  a  vast  scheme,  a  reault  at  once,  aud  a 
praparation.  There  is,  so  to  speak,  a  natural  connexion  between  the 
risible  uud  the  invisible  life,  however  different  may  be  the  oouditJca 
under  which  the  two  arc  Malizod.  How  diiFercnt  they  arc  according 
to  1^iony«ius  is  seen  from  the  second  group  of  bis  n-rirtngs,  in  which 
he  endeavour!)  to  rise  to  a  clearer  vision  of  the  Divine  Nature,  as  in 
thoi>e  which  have  been  just  reviewed  be  traced  the  downward  paanga 
of  tiie  Divine  Ilevelation  to  man.  "  who  originally  fell  in  his  folly  i 
from  the  possession  of  godly  blessings. "{ 


VI. 


The  treatise  On  the  Dieiite  Kumts  xa  the  longest  and  most  import- 
ant of  the  Dionysian  writings.  Its  general  scojie  is  to  gather  what 
we  may  learn  ponitivelvi  according  to  our  present  powers,  of  Him 
who  is  at  once  ^omeUas  and  Many-named,  from  the  titles  nnder 
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vhtcli  He  is  describe  ia  Holy  Scripture.  Tn  tLo  course  of  tlus 
iDi|iur}',  sovc>nil  vast  qiM^tlous  ariiw,  us  thoKC  of  the  distinotneas  of 
the  DiTiiK!  ]*er9onit,  of  the  nutore  of  e\  il,  of  the  ainnoxion  of  purtiul 
>i>ein^  witli  absolute  being,  of  the  relation  of  time  and  c-tcniity  \q 
led.  To  do  more  than  gUnec  very  Guitunaiily  at  the  treatment  of 
topics  id  obvioualy  impoesible  here ;  but  the  mo«t  meagre  exhi- 
ailaoD  of  tbe  Dionyaau  thoughts  will  shew  nUnt  a  profuimd  mfluono« 
loy  exerciued  upon  medimval  epccuhition,  and  how  etmngcly  tlioy 
sDiicipute  difficulties  which  wo  are  tomjitcd  to  believo  arO  poculiar  to 
uur  oycn  days. 

The  work  wa»,  if  we  may  believe  the  writer,  a  sequel  to  hia 
"Thoologicol  Outlines."  By  emphasising  this  arroagcment,  he  pro- 
bably mcana  to  bring  out  clearly  that  the  philosophical  diseuasion 
prejupposFs  the  doclrinal  one  ;  and  iit  tho  wimo  time;  lie  1,1  freed  from 
tht'  necessity  of  adjusting  his  positions  with  the  popular  ereetl,  as 
thiti  u  iuppoa«d  to  have  been  done  nlrendy.  The  Imsis  of  the  investi- 
gation ia  laid  in  tbe  fimdiuiientul  limitation  tbat  wo  cannot  know  God 
ue  He  U,  but  only  obtain  a  partial  revelation  of  God  according  to  oar 
pewen.  One  pa«&age  in  which  tlm  idea  is  enunciated  may  etaiid  for 
many: — 

**  Joit  00  the  olgccts  of  tliought  are  iuoomprehcwible  by  the  power  of  mom.' 
.  <...to  the  supCT*esw.<atiul  intiiiittide  tntuscea<3tf  nil  bi^ingn  ;  the  unity  wbtoh 
li  bvyoutl  ntinJ  tmiiMjeiidA  ull  minds ;  thd  oni;  uliieti  in  tieyoiid  iiiulerstanilini; 
ennnct  bo  nadentnod  tiy  any  uD<lcTBtandiiig ;  the  good  which  ia  berond  word 
eanitot  he  cxpivsoed  by  ftiiy  wunl ;  for  it  is  in  fiiet  a  unit  which  gircs  unitj 
to  Bvery  unit,  csscucc  aboro  essence,  mind  inccaocivs^lo,  word  unutterable  ; 
or  rather  the  nepitioa  of  word,  and  mind,  and  nnine,  oxiiling  after  the  iarm, 
'no  special  exUtcaee;  the  cauw  of  being  in  all,  and  itself  witiiout  being. 
i  lyic);  above  t>cin|;,  and  oompK^hcnsiblo  only  at  it  tnny  please  to  ileclan.'  of 
til  iiutlioritatircly,  and  according  to  our  fucultice  of  knowledge."* 

8tnce  this  is  so,  we  look  to  tbo  raya  of  the  divine  oracles,  and,  guided 
by  ibeir  beams,  rise  to  the  contciuplation  of  the  light  given  by  them 
pniportionately  to  our  knowledge  ;  and  cotebratc  God 


"The  lite  of  oil  tbioes  tbit  live,  the  being  of  all  thing*  tbot  exist,  the 
beginniot  and  catue  (nsll  lift'  and  oil  being,  through  Hiii  jcoodnets,  wbexeby 
B«-  calU  into  Urinj;  the  things  which  arc,  and  susUins  th«in  whilu  thi^ 
are."t 

Tbna  for  us  the  momfcstation  of  the  nature  of  God  is  a  gloriotu 

"hymn,"  in  which  we  celebrate  His  lore  which  "multiidie*  and 

variuuiily  moulds  His  aimplietty,  trimscending  nature  and  uncon- 

,fin€d  to  form,  by  the  manifold  use  of  distinct  dj*mboU/'^     Yet  eveo 

our  souU  rise,  as  they  may,  beyond  the  symbols  to  the  ooutem< 

[kdir.  Mom.,  i.  I. 
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plation  of  llic  liighcr  trutli  which  Uicy  vei].  If  they  cannot  appre* 
Lend  the  One,  thoy  can  see  vrith  devout  faith  the  convergence  of  all 
lines  of  hoing  towards  it. 

At  tho  voiy  outset  we  ore  met  by  this  mystery  of  thn  one  and  tho 
muij.  Some  of  the  terms  applied  to  tho  Divine  Being  in  Scriptorsi 
"are  "conjunctive,"  and  helong  to  the  whole  Godhead;  othera  aro 
"  disjunctive,"  and  belong  to  the  eeparote  Pei-sons  as  Ibcv  are  rcrealed 
to  OS.  The  former  belong  to  the  incfiable  and  umntelligible  essence 
of  God,  as  abidinj^  in  hidden  and  unbrohen  rest  (a»  "  being,"  "  good- 
neas,"  &c.) ;  the  latter  to  Uie  loving  processions  and  manifcstatieitft 
(as  Father,  Son,  &c.).  Tet  it  must  be  observed  that  both  sets  of 
terms  are  equally  relative  to  ua,  and  not  mutually  exclusive.  In  our 
fellowship  with  Owl,  tlic  fellowship  is  with  the  whole  Godhead^  and 
not  with  a  part  of  it ;  and — 

"  All  that  pertains  to  Oo(l,  and  all  that  has  beioii  r^i^aled  to  as,  is  Icnown 
by  ourparticipatipuB  only;  but  tlio  eswnens  themseh-t'9,  and  their  Ofitaal 
oatore,  as  ihcy  arc  on^uU]r  luid  abide  is  thcauclrcs,  trtuisc«iid  miod,  and 
bein;,  and  knoTFlttlgc"  • 

So  it  ie  also  with  the  combiration  of  the  humnn  and  Biviiie  oaturea 
in  Christ.  We  can  apprehend  pnrtially  the  distinction,  but  not  tb* 
absolute  union.  So  it  is  with  the  manifold  impartmeut  uf  the  Holv 
Spirit  to  bclievere.    Hence — 

"  Thcrn  soema  lo  be  a  di^TMon  and  muUiplication  of  tlie  One  Ood,  but  none 
thu  lc9a  Uod,  a-s  Uc  is  trajii»c«sdeatly  ffom  tlio  bcfsiauiug,  ib  One  God,  un- 
divided ia  the  diTided,  united  in  Himsclt',  tiaconfouudcd  and  oDmultiplied  in 
the  many."! 

Of  all  the  ottributos  of  God,  goodness  is  that  which  is  most  charac- 
tcristiK.  Just  m  tho  sun,  Ijecnuse  it  Is  the  sun,  shines  on  all ;  so  the 
love  of  Ood,  because  Ife  is  God,  reaches  te  all,  and  called  all  things 
into  being.J  "  In  a  won!,  overylbing  which  it  is  from  the  fitir  and 
good,  and  is  in  tlic  fair  and  good,  aud  tunis  to  the  fair  and  good." 
Nay,  we  do  not  ehrink  from  saying  that  "  lie  who  {a  tho  cause  of  oil, 
through  excess  of  goodness,  loves  all  things,  works  all  things,  aceotn- 
plisbes  all  thinps,  sustains  all  thiiig*,  turns  all  things  to  Himself."!) 

But  it  may  bo  objected,  if  this  be  so,  how  is  it  that  evil  exists  ? 
whence  did  it  spring  ?  in  what  does  it  find  its  being  ?  how  can  it 
be  an  object  of  desire?  The  answers  to  these  time- long  questiooa 
sound  like  echuc^  from  some  modern  essay,  and  yet  Ihcy  are  but 
adaptations  of  Neo-Pktonism.  livil  as  such,  Dionysioa  replies,  do« 
not  exist : — 

"  All  tbiagB  lliat  csist,  bo  for  as  tbcj-  exist,  are  good  and  spriug  from  tiw 
good :  so  fur  a*  they  arc  deprived  of  thu  good,  tlicy  arc  neither  good  nor 
vxiBtent"  II 

•  De  dir.  Kgni«  ii.  T.  f  U,  ii-  II.  J  Id.,  iii.  I. 
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TbAt  wfaielk  we  call  erQ  exists  not  u  evil,  bat  as  partaking;  in  Bome 
iiir— iirr  in  the  good  ;  and  it  is  soaght  in  Tirtue  of  this  porticipatioa. 
It  is  aqnallj*  cJmr  ttut  ctiI  in  neither  in  God  nor  fraon  God,  ettlier 
fimplr  or  in  time ;'  nor  is  it  in  spirit  or  in  man  as  eril*  bat  a«  » 
deficiency  and  want  of  the  comploteneas  of  their  propcrgood.1  'Sat, 
again,  can  it  find  a  place  in  brutee,  or  in  nature  generally,  or  in 
iMdiea,  or  in  matter.  If  thia  were  eo,  wc  Ahoold  be  forced  to  admit 
tvo  ongtnal  prinetplee,  which  ia  absuid,  because  a  first  scarce  mnut 
be  ooe.  ETi3,  then,  is  a  negation  rebtiTe  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  th«  object  in  which  tt  i«  mid  to  exist,— 

*'  JL  datdcBCT,  a  vwkBMB,  a  want  of  hanaaoy,  a  bflare ;  benft  of  aim, 
«f  IwaatT,  cf  Me,  of  mind,  of  leaMii,  of  end,  of  bstu,  of  eauao ;  witboat 
liait,  iarac,  cffrct,  stitngtb.  order,  symmetry  -,  isfiaito,  daik,  and  BttMietlMa ; 
by  itKlf,  baring  Dowhere  and  in  no  caao  any  existence.''^ 

Bua^  aneh,  it  springs  froan  many  and  partial  defects,  as  free  beings 
fail  to  mdiEe  their  true  ends.  Bat  "  God  knows  the  evil  ae  it  ia 
good,  and  in  His  $tght  the  canaee  of  eril  arc  powers  which  work 
good."!  For,  as  hsa  been  alreadj  seen,  nothing  which  exi:«t8  is 
vhoily  bereft  of  good,  and  Dirine  proTidcncc  extends  to  all  things 
whidl  exist,  and  nothing  which  exists  is  removed  from  its  action. 
So  then  "  Prondtwse  uses  those  who  prove  evil  for  a  good  purpeae, 
aither  for  their  own  profit  cr  for  that  of  others,  either  iipeciaily  or 
geiDeraQy."  For  this  reason  it  does  not  force  ua  to  be  good  against 
oar  win,  "  ibr  it  is  foreign  to  it  to  destroy  nature  ;  and  so  as  Frori- 
duiee  pneerres  the  nature  of  each  being,  it  acts  on  free  agents  as 
nch,**  snd  ditpensea  to  each  its  gift  oi  goodness  aocordiog  to  ibe 
nstare  of  the  reeipient. 

If  then  evil  is  weaknessr  it  may  be  asked  how  it  oan  be  Tinted 
with  Divine  punishment  P  To  this  objection  Dionyaias  repUos 
that  as  the  power  wus  giron  in  the  firet  instunoc,  then  ihe  ne^ect 
to  BSe  it  was  culpable.  This  subject,  ho  adds,  he  baa  dealt  with  in 
kis  treatise  "On  the  Just  Judgment  of  God."  The  answer  as  it 
stands  is  obviously  inoomplete,  but  it  shews  a.  rvnl  appreciation  of  the 
difficulty,  and  indicates  the  direction  where  the  practical  solatioa 
most  be  fbmid,  since  personal  reeponsibili^is  claimed  as  an  intuitive 
Inilh. 

E^-il  having  been  thus  deprived  of  all  abeotute  eesenc«,  and  reduced 
to  a  negative  acddent  consequent  upon  the  limited  freedom  of  finite 
beings  >t  is  ea^  to  bring  all  else    into  harmooy  with  God  and 
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immediate  dcpondenoo  upon   Ilira.     WTintcvcr  is,  is  only  by  rtis 

inheronco    of    His    presence :    whatever   (nronifK,   becomes   by  tho 

commimication  of  Ilig  presence.     Ifo  partial  esiatence  of  whatflrer 

kind  ii  independent  or  abaolote.     There  is  one  ca'oae  above  erBry 

cause,  one  csetnoc  abo>"e  ercry  esaenoc,  in  virtue  of  which  all  thtnge 

become  and  are,  which  none  the  Ie!«6  romAins  in  itself  immutable 

and  uncircnmscribed.    EYon*thing  purtokea  in  its  pretKnce.  and 

it  is  ncce-!»arily  inconununiraMc       Tka  idea  and  the  individaal 

ToaKzation  of  the  idea  both  exLst  from  and  in  the  one  Supreme^ 

Being. 

'•  AT»olut«  beaoh-,  and  the  effluonoa  whioh  produeeg  the  idea ; 
l«iiuty  and  psitial  beauty  ;  objects  bcaatifol  aa  wholes,  and  Ixantiflll  is '_ 
nnd  everything  else  that  has  boon  and  will  he  aimilarly  JpSntd,  exhil; 
manilcstations  of  proridence  itod  goodness  sharbd  by  Uiaso  thin^  whtc 
ezisti  proceeding  from  God  who  ia  ineommanioable,  througli  Kis  bouatooa 
diqiensation,  that  Hu  vho  is  the  cause  of  all  may  be  hcyoad  oU,  and  thati 
that  which  tmnsccnds  csscnci;  uid  natuio  may  be  ahovo  (jvrrything  wWd 
AXietii  accordiug  to  the  law«  of  any  ossenoo  or  nntim  soever."  * 

For  Qod  docs  not  exist  in  any  special  way,  but 

'*  Abiwluldy  nnd  infinitely,  RS«mbracuiga]uliuriticJpAti]iginT7im-v>lfaiiiTcnaI 
being  ;  wlicrcforo  He  \a  citUcd  oltw  King  of  the  Agm,  an  thouf^h  all  beiuf 
existed  and  subsisted  in  Him  and  oroand  Eim ;  md  fie  neither  w:u  oor  wiu 
br,  nor  beromce  nor  will  becoinv,  nny,  rathcf  notercn  ifl ;  but  la  Umiaeil  thA 
being  in  thin^  that  an>:  nod  not  things  thmiwlTes  only,  but  the  ub«olut« 
being  of  tbingH  praeced&d  from  Htm  who  is  before  all  agoB."f 


Thae  it  is  that  «vor>-  form  of  lifo  is,  as  it  von,  a  more  or  l 
tKrtunt  "echo  of  the  one  life."    And  "when  this  ie  withdrawn 
life  fails,  and  to  this  also  thoBC  object*  which  hnve  failed  by  lank  of 
stTPnglh  to  participate  in   it,    return,   nnd  again    bewiine    living 
beinga."i     Pfor  this  only,  but  the  Divine  wisdom  is  the  source  and 
canoe  and  end  of  nur  wisdom  nnd  mind  and  reason :  nay,  oven 
"  the  mind  of  dcTils  no  fur  ob  that  is  mind."§     Hut  when  wc  m 
this  we  must  rancmbcr  that  God  doce  not  know  thin^  as  they  cxirti 
from  their  oxistenoe,  but  as  existing  originally  in  llim.     Ho 
not — 

"  A  knowledge  of  Rinuelf,  nnd  a  wpante  kDowleitge,  which  cmbraceA  i 
things  that  ai'e;  for  it  i»  cot  powibh!  that  t]ii.-Cnii«o  of  ull  thing:',  if  He  know! 
Himself,  ahould  not  know  thoM  tbiagt  which  prooNd  from  llim,  of  whic~ 
He  istbacauM."lf 

And  convursely  it  in  only  through  this  suhonlinato  order  that  in  > 
know  Him,  iiuwmuch  n«  it  has  been  amiugod  by  Him,  and  oon( 
'*  certain  iraogt^s  and  likenoseos  of  the  Divino  pottomB."     For  it 
the  Divino  wisdom  which — 
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'&c&teaaU  iliinfis  snd  ever  fits  nil  things  togi:t1ier,  and  is  tlie  cacao  of 
the  indisMluliU;  eoniwxiop  utd  ami&gvniviii  of  all  thbgs,  uiul  anitos  tho  unda 
of  one  •eties  of  phenomena  vitli  the  brginaicgs  of  the  «tibiusiurat  scrios,  and 
happily  vorka  oat  tli«  one  hnnaony  uud  concord  of  the  uiuvcibl." * 

FoUowing  out  this  tdes  of  the  DiTtno  aigutiicanoe  of  sU  tbe  sub- 
jects of  baman  knowledge,  Dionysius  inveetigates  tlie  reTelation  of 
God  which  is  givrit  in  Soripturo  by  tho  ienm  which  ure  appUod  to 
HiiUj  Bs  Powvr,  and  Rightoousueu,  or  Gituit  uuil  8011111,  ur  King  of 
khigs,  and  Anoieiit  of  Days,  and  the  Lik«.  Tbe  (riticuun  u  always 
iagoiioas,  and  at  timea  powerful.  In  ooe  place,  when  diacuBung  tho 
usage  of  I3i8  worda  tinte  (yjpiyoi)  and  eternity  (aUt*-),  he  deals  with 
a  di&rence  which  quit«  lately  seemed  to  ha've  been  forgotten  : — 

**  Tnne  ia  applied  in  Bcriptnrc  (ho  ssya)  to  that  which  ia  siibjcct  to 
tte^nning,  and  decay,  and  obaDge ;  and  so  theology  teadiea  that  we  who  are 
hcTO  l>o(Ulded  by  tho  Inwa  of  tinw  shall  be  paitakers  of  eterm^  (aUv)  when 
"wc  KAch  the  age  (««*-)  which  is  incoiruptiblo  and  over  uaehangcd.  Some- 
times, it  Is  tmr,  ctcmity  in  Ifcriptnre  is  rcprrsi-ntcd  us  trmponil,  and  time 
aa  otmnnl,  ytit  wo  know  that  more  treqtiuntly  and  moru  properly  things  that 
mr§  ore  deecribed  and  axproaud  hj  ut«niity.  and  Uiinn  whitli  hmm»  by 
time."t 

But  of  all  the  titles  of  God  the  On*  is  that  in  which  alcme  we  can 
reat>  Towards  Uii»  all  thought  and  spccuLitiuu  tend.  This  is  the 
idea  which  finally  rceults  from  faithiuUy  tntvi-prcting  the  leasons 
of  tho  many  ;i  tho  e«ntro  in  which  all  tho  radii  of  tho  roat  circle  of 
life  ponvorgp.5  To  strive  nll^r  this  is  tlie  noblest  work  of  man  ;  and 
juit  as  in  universal  niiture  the  opparato  charBcteristics  of  each  indi- 
Tiduul  nature  ore  absolutely  harmoni/ed  :  jnataa  the  ditforenb  powBrs 
which  act  thmiigh  our  hiidii^  are  united  in  the  emu  soul;  no  thoru 
ia  a  unity  which  iuHuitcly  transcends  these  faint  inuigvs  by  which 
it  is  provisioQaliy  typilied  to  us.  And  starting  fxom  those  it  is 
**  raasooablo  that  we  should  Ascend  to  tho  cause  of  all,  and  with  snpra- 
mundano  vision  cunt«inplatv  ull  in  the  Cause  of  all,  even  thingn 
eoDlrary  to  ona  another,  reconciled  in  one  supreme  concord."|| 


vn. 

The  nearer  contemplation  of  thi»  sublime  tmity  is  tho  purpose  of 
the  Myatie  Theology,  which  profiMSca  to  prcsont  the  osotcrio  touching 
of  Christianity.  For  (ho  rcvclationg  oild  workings  of  God,  oven  in 
the  most  glorious  fonn  under  which  they  are  shewn  to  us,  nro  but 
steps  by  which  the  devout  worshipper  rises  to  higher  things.  At 
the  most,  he  sees  in  theae  not  Qod,  but,  like  Moaeii,  the  place  where 
Qod  is.  lu  oihcr  words,  the  highest  and  most  divino  manifestations 
which  ore  made  through  nenae  or  thought  simply  suggest  ideas  which 
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(■0  to  i^Mok)  uudorlio  Ilim  wlio  transcontb  nil  idms,  through  which 

ITU  preeenoe  is  indicated  visiting  the  epiritiml  heights  of  Ilis  holiest 

place.     And  thoa  the  truly  initiated  is — 

"  Ucleosed  from  tho  objects  find  tlie  pnicorfl  of  eight,  and  penetrate*  into  the 
dfti^ess  of  un-kDovl«dKo  (ay>'w<''>))  whioh  i*  ^nly  myiitip,  ond  lapi  ondfi 
alt  conccpbioDfi  of  knowledgti  tuiJ  is  itbearbed  in  the  intuugible  and  ioTioUe, 
wholly  given  up  to  that  whicli  iit  beyond  all  tiling,  ami  belonj^ng  no  lon^r 
to  liioisolf  nO'r  to  any  other  finite  boing,  but  in  virtuo  of  some  nobler  facalty 
U  united  with  that  which  ia  wholly  unknowable  by  the  abaolnte  ioopenitioD 
of  ull  limited  knowledge,  and  knows  in  a  manner  beyond  mind  by  knowing  ^ 
nothing."*  fl 

Thit  desirription  givean  fair  notion  of  ihu  ubject  and  of  the  method 
of  "  Mj-stic  Theology."  Thu  object  in  to  risy  above  the  world  of  seaw 
and  thought  defined  by  wiuc  ;  tho  method  !a  to  lay  uxidc  everything 
which  gives  spcciulity  to  conceptions,  hiucc  o-cry  distinct  limitAtion 
springs  out  of  the  transitory  conditions  of  our  present  stat«.  Coo- 
soqucntly  in  "  Mystic  Theology  "  tho  negative  process  is  moTO  -vnlid  fl 
than  the  affirmative,  but  yot  the  affirmalions  are  not  opposed  to  the 
ncgationsi,  since  both  are  applied  to  being  whirh  is  far  nbovo  both 
in  its  transcendental  nature-f  Bat  it  is  only  by  the  removal  of  each,  fl 
definlle  attribiit*-,  so  far  aa  it  is  definite,  that  man  can  arrive  ut  any 
conception  of  the  infinite.  The  exact,  knowledge  of  a  finite  hinng  am 
reach  only  to  that  which  is  finite  ;  and  if  he  would  riso  bc3'ond  it,  it 
mtist  be  by  avoiding  the  definitencee  which  belongs  to  the  imperfoctiou 
of  his  nature.  In  this  seuee,  imknowledge  transcends  knowledge^ 
booause  it  is  the  negation  of  limit :  and  gloom  underlies  light, 
because  for  us  light  is  only  a  refl'ectiou  from  objects  in  thenisclves 
bounded.^ 

Thus  the  final  roBult  ia  that  man  can  hoit)  no  abnolute  conception 
of  God  a^  the  subject  of  thought,  though  he  can  be  united  with  Him 
by  the  devotion  of  love.  The  mind  can  exercise  it-^lf  upon  its 
proper  objects,  but  it  cannot  pass  beyond  them.  The  power  by 
which  the  suul  is  brought  into  fellowship  with  that  which  transoends' 
it,  is  of  a  loftier  nature, 

*'Thi«  power,  thou,  wo  are  bound  to  follow  in  our  thoughts  of  Divine  thiogBi 
and  not  oortclvcB;  wo  must  wholly  direst  oursolTce  of  ourBelvea,  snd  fjivo 
ourselves  wholly  to  Ood  ;  for  it  is  better  to  belong  to  God  than  to  ourselves ; 
and  so  th«  things  of  Ood  will  be  given  to  those  who  ur«  united  with  IIim."§ 


I 


vm. 

Tt  is  nimecMBBry  to  dwelt  ut  length  on  the  points  of  resemblance 
which  the  Dionyeian  system  offers  to  that  of  the  later  Ifeo-Platonista. 
The  progressive  revelation  of  the  infinite,  the  hicToichic  triads,  the 
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oooeeptioQ  of  eril  as  a  negatkra  and  a  defect,  tii«  atriving  toworda 
imi«n  frith  the  One,  the  rewlution  of  all  Uiat  u  partial  inUi  being 
vrtuch  tntuoends  ail  special  de&oition,  aro  common  to  both,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  10  see  thai  Dionjeuus  so  far  bonxiw-a  idea«  vbioli  bad 
their  soaree  elaewhere  than  in  the  Christian  Charch.  But  while  thia 
u  conceded  mo«t  fully,  hia  treatment  of  them  neTertheluis  claims 
the  mrrit  of  originality.  However  devota^Iy  he  may  have  stadiod 
Proclua  or  Damoaciiu,  he  studied  them  as  a  Christian.  Ho  etuto 
always  from  the  Bible,'  and  not  from  Plato.  He  endeavours  to  obejr 
his  own  leason,  and  welcomes  truth  wherever  he  £nds  it,  but  revela^ 
tioD  is  hi*  touchstone  of  trtith.  He  is.  so  to  speak,  the  extreme 
remit  of  the  speculative  school  of  Greek  Theology;  and  in  this 
B^eot  hifl  writinga,  atrsngely  incomplete,  onc-sidod,  even  dang«roas 
u  thej-  xoK^  appear  to  um,  are  of  deep  interest  lU  a  cnsia  vrhen  it  ia 
impoMible  not  to  see  the  brightest  hopo  for  ChrisUmdom  in  a  living 
appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  th«  great  Greek  Fathers;  for  it  in  not 
too  much  to  say  that  a  woi^  romaina  for  Greek  divinity  in  the  nine- 
teenth centory  hardly  less  [n'^^nant  with  results  than  that  wrought 
\rj  the  Gredc  clasaks  in  the  fifteenth. 

Many,  pexliapi,  will  bo  surpriaed  that  audi  a  scheme  of  Chri&tionity 
OK  DionyBiua  has  sketched  should  even  be  reckoned  Christian  nt  all. 
SsTeral  of  the  cardinal  dogmas  of  the  Weetem  Churches  are  either 
onnoUced  in  it,  or  fall  into  a  Kcondary  rank  in  the  whc^  economy 
of  redemption.  The  conception  of  grace  is,  at  the  least,  rery  defec- 
tive. The  idea  of  the  Atonement,  where  it  la  noticed  most  distinctly, 
is  repreaentcd  us  the  delivery  of  being  from  the  nvgativc  influences  of 
disorder  a&d  weakness  and  failure.f  The  characteristic  dootrine  ef 
evil  when  it  was  made  the  groundwork  of  a  special  treetiae  by 
Johannes  Erigenn  wb«  ai  once  condemned  by  Oallican  oouncilB. 
But  in  spite  of  these  and  other  faults,  which  are  brought  out  ckoily 
by  their  antagonism  with  Ijatin  developments  or  eiJbibitions  of  troth. 
the  writings  of  "  the  divine  Ditmysitu  "  have  always  maintained  their 
place  among  the  orthodox  treasnree  of  the  East  ^ay,  more ;  though 
porta  of  their  teaching  were  rejected  in  the  Wcet  when  removed  from 
the  shelter  of  the  apostolic  name,  they  have  fonni)  even  to  late  times 
apologista  who  have  forced  them  into  harmony  with  the  Tridentine 
decrees. 

Sttch  a  method  of  interpretation  deprives  them  of  their  intellectual 
and  historical  Bigui6canoc.  It  miut  be  frankly  admitted  that  they 
bear  tlie  imprees  not  only  of  a  particular  age  and  Mhooli  but  also  of 
a  particular  man,  which  is  not  wholly  of  a  Christian  t^-pe.  They 
present  the  thou^ls  of  one  who  lived  in  an  age  of  transiUun,  and 
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etrore  to  save  fVom  tlie  wreck  of  anciont  philoeopby  tnitlu  wliicli  b« 
wcmed  to  find  coherent  ni'ith  the  OhrUtinn  faith.  Indeed,  tindur  the 
'trORtmcDt  of  the  new  tcapLor,  many  of  the  faacios  of  Keo-Platonism 
gun  a  solid  consistency,  wUch.  they  irauted  beforv,  by  being  brought 
into  connexion  with  a  historic  creed.  A  doctrine  of  an  originfil 
fhD,  coiiai<qucnt  upon  man's  free  uction,  givee  a  certain  standing- 
point  for  the  eontumplatiou  of  life  as  it  va  ch(?quered  with  good  and 
evil.*  Holy  ritcH,  distinctly  apriuging  out  of  accredited  (acta,  take 
the  place  of  theurgic  cclcbmtionii.  An  ecdc^aiaAfical  organization, 
definite  and  popidur,  furnijthcs  the  buais  for  »  complete  hierarchical 
view  of  the  tmiverec.  Tho  uiyBtun,-  of  the  Incoruutiun  contains  the 
pledge  of  the  bolicvcr'a  union  with  the  On**,  while  the  K«mTccti( 
vindicates  the  proper  unity  of  hia  whole  nature  and  tho  complet 
of  hi*  future  hope,  j" 

This  harmomzation  of  Christianity  and  Plafonism  was  not  ejected 
without  a  sacrifice.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  in  Dionysius,  in 
^ite  of  his  pure  and  gencrotiti  and  apoetolic  napirations,  the  lack 
of  something  which  is  required  for  the  coinplctcQess  of  his  own 
views.  He  fails  indeed  by  neglecting  to  tjtko  in  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  GrospcL  The  central  source  of  his  doginalic  errors  lies  whore 
at  first  it  might  bo  least  looked  for.  The  whole  vtew  of  life  which  he 
offersifloiweutiallj  individual  uiid  pentonal  and  aubjcctivc;  the  one  man 
is  tho  BuprcHM-  objt>ct  in  whose  progrew  his  iutercdt  li  engaged. 
Though  lie  givca  a  tnagni£cent  view  of  the  mutuul  coherence  of  aU 
the  ports  of  the  moral  and  phyeicul  worlds,  yet  ho  turns  with  the 
doopcat  SBtiafnction  to  the  aolitary  monk,  iwlotod  and  self-absorbed, 
aa  Uic  bigheat  typo  of  Christian  energy-  Though  he  dwells  upon  the 
Divine  order  of  the  Sacraments,  and  traces  the  spiritual  signifioanoe 
of  each  detail  In  their  celebration,  yet  he  look»  upon  them  oh  occuaioiu 
icti  instruction  and  blessing,  suggested  by  appointed  fonus,  and  not 
supplied  by  u  Divine  gift.  He  stops  short  of  that  profoundcr  faith 
which  S0C8  tho  unity  of  worlds  in  the  harmonious  and  yet  independent 
action  of  derivativo  forces;  one  indeed  in  their  source,  and  yet  re- 
garded OS  separate  in  their  operation.  He  iit  8till  80  far  overpowered 
by  Platoniem  that  he  cannot,  in  tipeculation  as  well  as  in  confeanou, 
consistently  treat  iuan*»  bodily  powers  as  belonging  to  the  prrfeciion 
of  hia  nature.  The  cud  of  the  discipline  of  life  i»,  in  hia  view,  to 
help  the  believer  to  coat  aside  all  things  that  belong  to  curth,  and 
not  to  find  in  fhcm  gifts  which  may  by  coneecration  to  God  become 
hereafter  tho  beginning  of  a  nobler  activity.  And  so  it  is  that  he  is 
unable  to  aey  in  their  full  hrauty  and  strength  those  instincts  and 
fuculliea  of  man,  by  which  ho  is  impelled  towards  social  combinatic 
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and  the  divine  iiutitutioita  by  whicb  thcso  instincts  and  faeulti«fl  are 
ttnctitmed  and  aupportcd. 

The  eoelosia«tic(it  and  civU  disordors  of  tho  Sftli  cpntory  may 
ft-ttll  havu  oWuFodllio  bi^rheet  glories  of  the  Church  and  thv  Kmptre. 
It  ma  not  umiatm-itl  that  devout  lucii  should  in  aucIi  times  seek 
repose  in  thc-ir  ofll»,  and  the  triuutph  of  MohaDim(.-dnnisin  was  the 
penalty  of  tLeir  despair.  But  yet  the  writings  of  Dionyaios  aro  a 
witn««a  to  the  higher  conceptions  of  th«  Divine  order  which  lingered 
amon^  the  immodintc  Huoocaaom  of  Cyril.  £ven  now  they  take  their 
place  among  the  HpocuUtiona  of  to-day,and  though  In  a  dialect  partially 
antiqauted,  record  the  judgment  which  ancient  thinlcem  passed  upon 
jtroblemn  which,  at  ench  time  of  tJieir  recurrence,  neeni  to  offer  a 
sew  and  strange  trial  to  fiiith.  No  rcasoner  cun  argue  more  reso- 
lutely than  Dionysiu»  for  tho  Divine  Presence  in  uU  things  which 
Arc,  and  yet  no  one  can  bo  further  romorcd  from  identifying  tho 
Divino  Being  with  tho  nuuiil'cetations  of  iiim  in  creation.  It  would 
"be  impomiblc  to  affirm  more  distinctly  than  ho  doca  the  absoluto  in- 
capacity of  man  to  have  knowledge  of  anything  beyond  phraomena, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  recognises  that  there  ia  a  sphere  beyond 
knowledge,  to  whtch  he  must  look  tip  with  devout  and  patient  adora- 
tion. Above  hits  panthciam  there  is  the  intense  belief  in  one  God, 
tboTe  his  positivism  there  is  the  trustful  aspiration  of  faith. 

One  passage,  in  which  ho  deals  with  the  mystery  of  prayer,  will 
iUustrate  what  han  been  juiit  said,  and  is  not  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion in  itaelf : — 

"  The  glpriens  Trinity,  the  lonrce  of  all  good,  is  present  to  all  thin^,  but 
aO  things  ant  not  pTcacnt  to  It.  But,  thca,  whca  wg  invoke  It  with  h«ly 
pnym,  uid  onsuUicd  aoul,  and  that  frnmc  of  miad  which  is  adapted  fur 
diTtne  unioa,  then  uio  wo  ulro  pn-BL-iit  to  It ;  for  It  has  no  IwyJ  piescucu  bo 
tiikt  It  eon  be  anywhere  absent,  or  pass  from  plaoo  to  place." 

ThuB  the  action  of  prayer  la  aa  though  there  wore — 

"A  chain  of  light  let  down  from  the  heights  of  huiivcu  and  rcaohine  to 
twth,  and  u  wo  grasp  it,  Sret  witli  tho  one  hand  and  then  with  tho  ouii^r, 
we  aoem  to  draw  it  to  us,  while  realir  wo  are  raised  by  it  to  the  loftier 
fpleodoun  of  tlio  light.  Or  a«  Iliaui;li  wo  were  on  shipboaid  and  strained 
at  a  ropu  iwtoncd  to  u  rook  and  Uurowa  out  to  h«Ip  us;  wo  do  not  draw  tho 
rock  to  ounelTCB,  but  ootbcIvm  and  tho  ship  to  tho  lock.  And,  coavcrK-ly,  if 
■ae  itandjt  on  th«  venel  and  Uirusta  tho  rock  from  him,  the  nxk  will 
mniiin  drm  and  untnoved,  but  ho  will  ndpiLrnti!  himself  from  it,  and  tho  dis- 
tance between  them  will  bo  proportioned  to  hiii  effort.  And  so  bcfuro  every- 
thing, and  especially  in  theology,  we  most  make  a  stilcmu  beginning  to  all 
■ets  with  prayer,  not  ns  drawing  to  ua  the  power  wbioh  lA  prewiut  at  once 
smywhere  and  Dawh(<rc,  but  us  placing  ourselves  in  His  hand*,  and  uniting 
annclvca  with  Him  by  remeubonng  Uioi,  and  calling  upon  Uia  name."* 

The  words  oro  old  words,  but  yet  new,  and  though  they  do  not 
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express  more  than  half  the  truth,  they  will  bear  comparisoii  vitih  the 
splendid  passage  in  which  a  living  poet  has  expressed  kindred,  and 
yet  converse,  thoughts  strangely  in  the  spirit  of  Dionysius : — 

"  It  seemed,  it  vas  certain,  to  match  man's  birttt, 

Natnre  in  tnm  conceiTed,  obeying  an  impiUse  as  I ; 
And  the  emnloiu  heaven  yearned  down,  made  effort  to  reacb  the  earth, 

A&  the  earth  had  done  her  beat,  in  my  pasaion,  to  scslo  Uie  aky  : 
Novel  aplendoura  bunt  fortli,  grew  fMniliftr  and  dwelt  with  mine, 

Not  a  point  nor  peak  but  found  and  fixed  its  wandering  star ; 
Meteor-moons,  balls  of  blaze :  and  they  did  not  pale  nor  pine, 

For  earth  had  attained  to  heaven,  there  waa  no  mor^  near  not  fiw." 

Beooke  F.  Westcoxt. 
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THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  HISTORY  AlsB 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


^ITERE  ifl  a  peculiar  pleoaurc  and  gain  wlien  we  can  bring  to  bear 
-*•  upon  each  oliiur  two  pieces  of  knowledge  which  we  have  p«p- 
haps  lung  ptwsesaed,  but  liave  rvgardtxl  ok  compk'ti>Iy  unconnected. 
Eaiih  subject  becomes  doubly  interesting  and  iiiBtructivc  when  it  ls 
tiowcd  in  thu  light  reilccted  from  tlio  other. 

Obrioos  ofi  thin  truth  und  its  bcuringii  on  the  teacher's  work  aro, 
it  Acemod  to  hnvc  boon  almost  forgotten  by  tho  tcochera  iiliko  of  hia- 
tory  and  of  gtogrnphy  until  very  lately.  And  it  wo*  mainly  pei-baps 
for  thi«  rcflwn  that  nhutoTer  knowledge  of  either  subject  was  gained 
was  held  loosely,  and  regarded  viih  a  very  languid  intereot.  Our 
common  books  of  histor}',  fortj'  years  since,  scarcely  gave  a  Iiint  of 
any  connection  between  tlie  history  of  a  country  and  its  geography. 
Hume  hardly  notices  a  fiinglo  fact  with  rcj^urd  to  the  physicul  geo- 
graphy of  Enghind  between  the  Komau  Invasion  and  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1698.  Kussell'd  Modem  Europo,  or  Oold^mith's  Some  and 
Greece,  might  have  been  read  almost  as  profitably  and  pleasantly 
without  a  map  as  with  one ;  or  if  over  one  found  a  map  rec{uircd, 
one  of  those  featureless  pieces  of  party-coloured  patchwork,  which 
were  to  be  fouud  in  tbo  seliool  atlases  of  the  time,  would  meet  all 
the  hi«toriau'it  purposes  complefely.  lie  would  never  have  led  his 
zcadcrs  to  ftucpcct  the  ahare  which  a  chain  of  mouutuina  or  a  river, 
Ihc  oonfommtioa  of  a  coast,  or  the  Btmcture  and  exposure  of  a  valley, 
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bad  liad  in  (leterminuig  the  oixupatioiu  and  the  cluiracter  of     k 
people.     The  only  «i»«e  in  wliicli  any  natund  feature  of  a  oountxr^ 
WUA  noticed  wuK  when  it  liappt-utd  to  have  given  »omtf  fu%-oaritc  he-^Ka 
a  «izon^  poaition  to  attac-k  or  dcfvnd  in  war,  or  some  iuroun' 
stAtosman  a  frontier  era  vnluublc  province  to  aecun  by  negotintioi 
Tlio  liifttory  of  nlmost  all  sove  military  event*  might  have  been 
Blnio«t  without  a  wish  for  a  map.  ^H 

JJeltlier,  on  "the  other  hiiitd,  until  recently  (Jid  our  oomniOK^JP 
treatiaPH  on  geogT-npliy.  or  our  umniUy  accessible  miips,  give  us  mucBL-  Ji 
chunco  of  finding  out  whiit  wrrc  the  reallj-  important  natural  featoma^aB 
of  the  countriefl  which  they  attempted  to  depict.  Geoj^phy  boolB'^^9, 
forty  yoare  since,  were  filled  with  dry  lists  of  political  dtTisitma,  anc=sd 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  large  towui: ;  mnpa  xcuj-cely  exprenet^r^ 
even  the  most  important  mountain  ohaiiu  by  uuythiag  but  a  ooo-^^^ 
ventionsl  symbol  placed  almost  at  nuidoin.  ^H 

Much  happily  is  ohangcd  now  in  this  as  in  other  mutters  connoc(ed.S^| 
with  education.  Ilistorians  have  come  to  perceive  thai  the  real_^Br 
Tolue  of  history  lies  rather  in  its  tracing  the  internal  derelopmezit  of^^ 
nations,  physina!,  moral,  and  social,  than  in  ita  chronicling  the  ^ 
intrigues  or  Btrifea  of  di]>lnDiacy  or  war ;  aud  cimstKjuently,  that  ^L 
nothing  which  has  iiilluun(;ed  the  national  life*  can  be  left  oat  of  the  ^| 
historian 'h  (.-nnfiidemtioii.  ticograiihers,  too,  have  come  lo  fuel  that  ^| 
Ihe  true  meaning  or  value  of  their  own  turicnoc  lies  rather  in  ita  ^| 
picture  of  the  natural  frutures  of  the  earth  than  in  itit  almnst  arbi-  ^| 
Vnry  political  divigionB,  and  the  connexion  of  the  two  AcienecA  ban  ^| 
been  aUnoet  forced  upon  tho  notice  of  the  world.  A  few  etudentA  H 
both  of  history  and  geography  (like  Dr.  Arnold,  first  in  tbin  as  in  m  ^| 
many  other  lines  of  ihuught)  have  pointed  out  in  general  terms  the  ^| 
bearing  of  either  study  on  the  other.  Race  and  soil  and  physicul  ^| 
advantages  aeein  likely,  from  the  coursi;  of  recent  history,  to  bear  a  ^| 
larger  part  than  ever  in  determijiing  the  fortuntw  of  empires.  Wit-  ^H 
nose  Denmark,  Prussia,  the  Austrian  empire  at  the  present  moment.       ^| 

Tlio  present  cswiy  is  an  endeavour  to  trace  with  some  distincftieev,  ^| 
and  to  illustrate  in  some  detail,  the  eonnoxion  (far  closer,  I  bfli«ve.  ^| 
than  18  e^en  yet  generally  nuppa^ted)  between  the  natural  feuturtM  of  ^| 
n  country,  and  the  history  of  ita  inhabitanta.  "^Vere  there  no  other  H 
hindrance,  the  limita  of  n  few  pages  are  far  too  narrow  to  tdlow  the  ^| 
folnc^  of  illustrutian  which  migiit  give  its  full  and  Hnng  interest  Ui  .^H 
the  subject.  A  wry  wide  and  deep  knowledge  both  of  hislon,-  and  H 
geography,  with  their  kindred  sciences  of  ethnology,  language,  and  V 
geology,  would  bo  necessary  to  qualify  the  writer  to  treat  tho  subject  fl 
as  it  deserves,  t  cnn  scarcely  hojie  to  do  more  than  suggest  to  some  ^M 
o{  my  render!)  n  line  of  thought  which  may  possibly  be  new  to  them.  ^H 
and  which  I  have  found  as  tail  of  iutL-rcst  as  of  instruction.  ^M 
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Hie  fonn  in  wKkli  the  subject  of  thi»  articio  is  stated  BSaumoa^ 

K^tatmigbt  seem  at  first  niglit  to  need  proof,  that  there  it  tomei  roNMsnoH 

Ue  mitMrai  froturca  of  rt  c^titlry  tiwl  ilt  htniorff.     ThoM  vho 

ar<nut<ait«d  to  use  the  tenna  *'  Historf"  and  "  Geojrraphj"  in 

le  foil  farmdth  of  meanitig  in  which  1  employ  Uiem,  vrtU  ant  think 

aaBtimpliaQ  unii'arreuted.     It  wiU,  however,  bo  tnJl  to  explain 

EWnd  Ttnilicato  the  senso  in  which  1  shall  uac  Uiom, 

I  imdcintUnd,  then,  tjr  tho  tenn  "  imtnrei  fcaturci  of  a  countrj," 

circumstiuicc  with  rvgunt  to  tht*  coofigunitiori  and  mstcriol  of 

^  corfooc,  and  it«  positioti  on  the  globe,  hotb  abwlutdy  and  witii 

referracc  to  other  porticms  of  the  earth's  gurfaec.     Or,  in  other  and 

ler  though  lets  exact  laagong?,  wo  might  say  tliat  tho  natural 

of  a  ooimtry  are  all  those  irhich  would  remain,  if  we  could 

see  it  for  a  moment  dearer!  of  all  the  works  of  mon^-baildings, 

boundary  feDcee,  artilicial  crops,  alterations  of  surface-soil  and 

producttona  by  cultivation  or  manufacture,  and  tKe  like — 

and  if  we  could  pat  out  of  our  thoughts  all  iu  merely  arbilrar}-  or 

LOonnntional  subdivisions. 

We  include.',  iheu,  under  the  name  of  natural  futures  fint  of  all, 

the  sur&co  of  the  country  varied  by  hill  and  plain :  ita  mountains  or 

Jiilla  and.  river  orstems,  dopvadent  as  they  arc  upoa  each  other;  its 

faoi.  M  natumUy  lit  or  unfit  for  the  growth  of  this  or  that  useful 

plant;  its  climate,  eonsidt-red  with  K^rd  to  the  tcmporaturo,  tho 

[aoatnrD  or  drynoss  ui  the  nir,  the  prevailing  windi^  if  any :  ita 

.  CcpeottV,  I.e.,  itit  slope  northward  or  southward,  to  or  from  the  rays  of 

the  son ;  the  Toriatioiia  of  tho  sensoni,  whether  great  or  small ;  the 

.mtnerBl  prudoctions  of  the  noil ;  tho  tntuation,  whether  inland  or  on 

Ifao  const  of  a  fits  or  of  tho  oocon  ;  and,  il'  either  of  the  lattt-T.  then  the 

length  of  the  line  of  coast  as  comparod  with  the  suporfioiol  aroo  of  tho 

«ountTy,  and  the  facilities  which  tho  coast  and  iu  adjoining  waters 

afford  for  safe  and  profitable  uavigntion.     In  all  these  jxiints  we 

lave  to  examine  any  country  which  may  be  in  question,  first  by 

itself,  then  in  comparison  with   '\%s  neighbours,  and  in  reference  to 

the  remaining  land  and  water  of  the  globe. 

Dealing  in  like  manner  with  the  other  member  of  the  propositioB 
whioh  w  have  to  unfold,  we  define  (he  history  of  a  country  as  being 
not  menJy  or  chiefly  the  biography  of  iu  rulers,  nor  yet  tht?  rec<H^  of 
tlie  relations  between  the  governing  power  and  the  body  of  the  pe<^le, 
or  between  it  and  the  rulers  of  other  countries ;  but  rather  Ihc  slortf  of 
liif  cc/itciire  {(fir  ^f  th*'  nalMm,  in  the  mot5t  carapruhcnstvu  muantng 
wlikh  that  word  wiU  boar.  £rerii'  nation,  that  is,  crcrr  people  which 
his  ri-ien  above  the  i-ondilion  nt  a  horde,  a  mere  multiplication  of  the 
bntnan  atom,  has  such  a  life,  more  or  loss  complex  in  its  derelop- 
ment  ami  significance.    The  history  of  tho  national  life  will  be  the 
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record  of  tlie  origin,  tlie  growth,  t)ie  maturitTr,  and  (If  so  be)  lb.* 
dwliuf.  of  tlic  con«dou8iw»8  of  ita  existence  lu  a  separato  fiimilr 
having  its  appointed  centres  of  organic  union,  and  its  definite  lirat' 
and  sphere  of  aotiou  en  tlic  cortb  ;  its  variuiut  fomu  of  mutcriol 
mental    iudustn-    and    production;    its    dealings    coUccUvely    un' 
screraUy  with   other  similar  <'omiimnitie9 ;    ita   special  ambitio: 
diffioulticH,  triuniph,s,  iind  failures ;  contributing  or  failing  (09 
case  may  be)  to  contribute  its  own  proper  share  to  the  adTanoenienb. 
of  tlic  whole  family  of  nations,    within   or   without  the  circle  of^ 
Christendom, — if  within,  giving  to  Christianity  and  its  visible  em 
bodimonta  it«  own  fecial  form  and  colouring ;  Hviug,  in  abort* 
and  aboTO  the  Individual  lUe  of  ito  several  citizens,  that  coi 
and  organic  life,  in  all  its  deportments,  matC'rial  and  mental,  w 
it  18  80  difficidt  to  deiiue,  and  yet  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  true 
histortaD  to  trace  ;  and  which  no  historian  can  ever  atlcinpt  to  truce  cor- 
rectly unless  ho  hsM  first  become  familiar  with  the  individual  and  social'l 
life,  from  thccombinaiioa  of  wliich  it  result^and  by  the naluneof  which 
its  nature  is  determined.     Kvideiilly  then  the  history   of  a  nation 
must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon,  and  be  in  a  thousand  wayafl 
affected  by   the  out^-ard  circumstancea  in    which    its    citizena    are 
placed,  the  scene  and  sphere  which  Providence  lias  ai).tigned  for  their 
activity.     This  may  seejn  now  aliuost  a  truism  ;  neverthdess,  it  is 
truth  of  wliich  historians  until  lately  seemed  forgetful. 

No  one  who  consents  to  give  this  meaning  to  history  and  W 
geography  will  bo  inclined  to  dispute  their  close  mutual  connexion.' 
Our  object  is  to  point  out  in  what  way  the  surrounding  gcographii 
circumstancea  act  upon,  and  within  what  limits  thi-y  determine,  th4 
character  of  the  national  life.  We  shall  Irj'  to  illustrate  the  pn>- 
gre«H  of  our  investigation  by  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  to 
exemplify  the  process  to  be  emploj-ed,  and  substantiate  a  few  of  its 
principal  results. 

As  a  preliminary  to  further  investigation  let  my  rcadei"  give  sub- 
stance to  the  terms  I  have  used  by  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  and 
geography  of  that  part  of  our  otmi  country  which  ho  knows  most 
familiarly,  whichever  that  may  happen  to  bo.  Lot  liim  observe  how  very 
much  the  eraplojTnentfl,  liabits,  and  ways  of  thiuldng  of  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood are  affected,  in  many  points  even  delenmnod,  by  the  fitness 
of  the  soil  for  some  particular  kind  of  cultivation,  by  the  ncamoas  or 
remoteness  of  cual,  of  good  atone  for  building,  of  the  sea,  of  strcama 
having  sufficient  fall  and  force  to  turamill-wheeU,  of  navigable  rivers 
or  artificial  oanaU,  mo«t  recently  of  railroads;  these  last  again  being 
to  a  eoDMdorablo  extent  determined  as  to  their  course  by  the  phy- 
sical eonfomiation  of  the  country.  (Certain  districts  never  could  have 
boon  the  seat  of  manufactories  but  for  railroads,  and  even  with  rail* 
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TOodaean  with  difficulty  Vfomo  90.  Olhcw,  ha^^ng  at  hand  tbcconl. 
tho  ironstone,  and  the  tiniciitoiie,  arn  rlio  nnturol  a^als  of  tho  furnace 
and  the  factory.  Others  must  always  ho  occupied  by  a  raiDing  popu- 
Imtioii.  Others  are  almost  neces.'tarily  tho  seats  of  tho  cotton 
^manufacture,  because  they  tonch  on  one  Nde  the  estuary  which 
most  eaaily  receivea  the  raw  material  from  India  or  Amcricn,  and  on 
the  other  side,  the  coal-fields,  and  the  rivers  fc<l  by  the  abundant 
rains  of  RIackslunc  lul^,  whieh  nro  neoded  to  convert  the  raw 
msteriat  into  the  finished  product  of  manufacture.  Choap  coat  and 
abundant  water  are  nweMiirj-  now  to  even,-  extensive  orgnnizatinn  nf 
labour  for  manuTacturing  purposes,  uud  will  attract  even  tb<).4C  triidc:f 
whidi  might  be  carried  on  upon  any  Boil.  Perhaps  in  aomo  few  Jn- 
•tonow  iho  «p«ciol  indu.^tTy  of  a  district  ocemi  to  continue  m  ita  old 
tt»A  IVom  tho  fore«  of  habit,  nnd  eron  to  have  received  its  first 
irapulw  from  neeidont.  It  in  difRcnlt.  for  inKtanc«,  to  see  why  lact' 
might  not  have  been  made  as  well  anywhere  else  as  in  nedfiirdshire, 
or  atockings  as  in  Leicestershire.  Vet  this  conclusion  inuxt  not  be 
drawn  too  hastily.  SomelimcA  there  bos  been  b  renl  cauiw,  which 
the  snperficio]  obaer^-er  does  not  perceive.  The  straw-plait  monu- 
fectnre  probably  established  itself  in  certain  districts  of  Hcrt- 
fonlfihiro  and  Essex  because  the  silica  contained  in  the  clialk  of 
the  sub«ii]  gavo  peculiar  strength  lo  the  wheat  groH-n  upon  thqir 
snrfiux.  And  t  he  moiatct  nnd  warmer  afmoMphere  of  Gloun-slerahire, 
and  partA  of  Wiitabire,  has  enabled  the  Weat  of  England  AyvA 
obths  to  keep  their  place  tn  the  market  of  Ibo  world  agoiunt  the 
larger  capital  and  more  (»iergctic  but  rougher  tndustr}*  of  the  nnokv 
coal-fieldit  of  Torbabire. 

Odd  fact  illiurtrates  remHtkably  tlie  connection  between  phyiicol 
vtnatioo  and  the  employment  and  character  of  the  several  portuma 
of  England.  Draw  a  line  on  the  map  of  Knglaud  from  Whitby  to 
LnoeatcTt  nnd  from  Leicester  to  Axmouth.  This  line  will  ooincido  vory 
Moriy  with  tho  oatcrop  of  the  lias.  On  odc  ride  of  it  will  lie  all  the 
coal,  all  the  igneous  rack,  and  ncorly  oU  the  mineral  wealth  and  manu- 
factaring  industry  of  England.  On  the  other  side  will  lie  the 
OOBptntively  level  surface  which  fumifthes  the  rich  com  and  ptisturu 
Itnls  of  the  Routhem,  and  the  south-midland,  and  eaatem  counties, 
with  its  quiet  Tillages,  and  Inrdty  parks,  and  aocieni  dwrdieB,  its 
qiicc  tvasArf  iifr,  iu  old-world  ways,  its  represoitatioii,  in  short,  of 
the  ftrmat»fmet,  as  eontrasted  with  the  pnyremion  r4  EnglaotL  Con 
10^  man  deny  that  pfayaeal  eaases  Itaive  greatly  influenced  evvn  tlu> 
mttsl  temlenrira  and  habits  of  eit]i«r half  of  oar  (■onntrr'*'  The 
Toy  exceptioits  to  the  truth  of  tlus  remark  really  cuofirm  iL  Lmdon 
Ottd  tt«  gnataess  at  first  to  the  msgntficcnoe  of  ila  pootiao,  on  the 
npludi  adjoining  the  cstaarr  of  England's  gnatost  nangable  rirrr ; 
VOL  T.  » 
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naor  enough  1o  tbo  Frenrli  dominions  of  EuglUb  kings  to  be  at  onoe 
a  natural  seat  of  the  imperial  Goveminent,  and  (irhat  it  was  mach 
earlier)  u  great  »ea*porc  ibr  continental  trade.  AH  else  bos  fbllowed 
from  tbis.  The  hardy  bonlnicn  and  sailors  of  oitr  eastern  and 
t«outb«rn  coaat  have  been  fomied  first  by  a  discifdine  received  by 
their  forefathers  on  tho  chores  of  tho  Baltic  or  the  ^'orth  Sea,  aod 
continued  to  themselves  on  a  coast  abounding  with  fish,  and  adjoining 
tho  grvut  highway  of  the  wutors  between  the  coal-fields  of  tbn 
northern  cveust,  and  the  i(ea>purts  which  were  to  receive  the  auppliitt 
of  coul  for  the  eiub  and  Mxttb  of  England.  TLctfo  hiiita  uuiy  (suffice 
for  our  prcHcut  porpoae.     It  is  time  to  pureue  our  ai^umcnl . 

Tbv  natural  features  of  a  country  iullucnco  it»  inhabitants  and 
tli«ir  history  mainly,  it  vould  »ccm,  in  four  way».  Thoy  determine, 
in  a  great  measure,  (1)  tbt  climate  und  unturul  product  ionK,  and 
tbroogh  their  induence  tho  ph^-aicul  dcvolopuicnt,  the  cmploymenti, 
and  tbo  bnbit^  of  its  people;  (2)  the  facilities  of  eommuni cation 
between  its  e^crcral  part^i.  and  with  other  countries :  (3)  ita  ad  van- 
(ogL-a  fur  military  and  na%'al  deft'nce  and  aggression;  and  (4),  hvi  to 
a  tmaiicr  ejitut,  tho  iatellcctual  tendencies  of  it«  inhabilania 

Climate  afiect«  tho  bodily  devolopment  of  a  people.  Man  can  bear 
greater  changes  and  diversities  of  climate  iban  any  other  animal; 
but  hp  cannot  thrive  to  Iho  full  either  in  body  ur  mind  under  the 
extrcmL>5  of  heat  and  cold.  The  jicople  uf  the  torrid  xoiio  ha\'u  no 
bisboT)'.  If  any,  like  India  (of  which,  however,  only  a  small  j>arl  is 
tro|ncal),  seems  to  linre  one,  it  in  only  ixolic,  a  history  of  conqucnjrs 
from  more  teiuperato  reg^oais. 

Again,  within  the  limits  where  history  is /mmai'^/i^,  that  is,  where 

TOnn  can  not  only  live,  but  thrive,  and  be  energetic  through  the 

foor,   clininto   (in   its  widcttt  sense)    det<-i-min<«  tbo  vegotsblo  and 

^animal  life  of  a  countiy,  and  so,  in  a  great  measure,  the  emplo}'- 
monts  of  ita  pct^o ;  \U  attraotivenesg  ns  a  prii!«  fur  would-be  con- 
qucmns;  ita  power  to  procure  in  bsirtcr  the  productions  of  other 
countries.  And  climate  will  depend  (»h  1  have  hinted)  not  on  mere 
latitude,  but  on  the  neamoss  or  distance  of  the  oooan,  that  great 

^inoiBtener  and  softening  equalizer  of  the  atmosphere;  on  the  pre- 

'Senoo  or  absouec  of  mountain  masses,  which  shall  condense  and  proed- 

pilato  the  uoiftture  in  raiu  or  snow ;  upon  the  situation  of  thoie 

with  regard  to  tlie  prevailing  winds ;  upon  lite  general  aspepi 

oxpoaure  of  the  country  ;  its  avorogo  height  above  tho  aea»  ood 

the  ivuy  in  which  its  high  land  docs  or  does  not  form  a  shelter  lor  ita 

^plunt. 

Siberia,  ttxr  iuKtanee,  must  always  be  n  K-ildcmeas,  becaoso  it  slope* 
to  tbo  north,  ia  cut  off  by  the  wall  of  the  Altai  Mountiiins,  ita  aouthcRi 
boondary,  IVom  uU  genial  southern  brecsesj  and  has  aU  its  gnat  rivers 
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nnming  northward^  choked  up  in  their  lower  course  by  ice,  long  after 
the  thawed  waters  from  the  upper  country  toward  the  south  have 
b^;im  to  seek  an  outlet  The  plaina  of  Siberia  are  therefore  dcoply 
&oieii  for  one  half  the  year,  and  overspread  with  ico-cold  water  fur 
half  the  remainder.  It  need  not  be  a  prison  always,  but  a  dreary 
waate  it  can  scarcely  ever  cease  to  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tnountains  of  America  run  north  and  south, 
aad  ao  break  the  course  and  tame  the  violence  of  tho  giant  windSf 
which  otherwise  might  sweep  round  three-fourths  of  tho  globo 
unchecked  and  riot  in  destruction.  The  gentle  slope  of  tho  country 
lies  Boathward  in  Southern  North  America,  northward  in  Morthom 
South  America,  tempering  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Tho  Ural 
Moontains  make  the  same  sort  of  sheltering  wall  from  tho  eastward 
for  great  part  of  Northern  Bussia ;  while  to  the  south,  where  no 
screen  is  interposed,  the  rigour  of  winter  may  bo  far  more  sovoroly 
felt 

Every  one  knows  how  much  colder  is  the  eastern  side  of 
Kngland  in  the  spring,  when  the  east  wind  reigns,  than  the  wcntem, 
which  is  sheltered  by  the  high  lands  of  the  backbone,  the  Yorkshire 
and  Derbyshire  moors  and  mountains.  In  autumn,  when  tho  west 
wind  has  its  day,  the  case  is  reversed.  More  snow  falls  east  of  the 
hscl:bone  than  west,  far  more  rain  westward.  Tho  south,  which  haa 
no  backbone,  and,  except  in  parts,  has  no  mountains  or  lofty  hilli, 
gets  a  acantier  share  of  rain  than  Mis  in  the  northern,  and  midland, 
and  western  counties,  and  cannot  rival  the  deep  and  rich  groon 
pastures  of  the  north  and  northern  midland ;  only  in  the  far  went, 
where  the  Atlantic  gives  perpetual  moisture  in  the  air,  and  thf.Te  aro 
hills  to  detain  and  precipitate  it,  is  the  rainfall  sufficient,  or  distrilnit^jd 
eready  enough  through  the  year,  to  make  pasture  abundant.  Evidently 
the  soathem  and  eastern  half  of  England  was  meant  U>  Ix;  (as  it  is) 
the  great  corn-growing  country ;  the  west,  the  pasture  for  herds ; 
the  Boath,  with  its  chalk  downs,  for  sheep. 

There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Sir  John  IZerscbers  AAtrrmomy  upon 
the  ocauiexitHi  between  the  commercial  and  manufocturiog  grf^tn'MS 
of  England  and  its  position  on  the  globe,  in  the  rer^-  ixnir*:  of  "  the 
hemiipifrr  of  iaiid,''  and  yet  in  contact  with  the  w^iAn  ju^t  mutbward 
ot  that  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  opr-u  for  navigation  thfju^bout  tb« 
year.  Alter  any  one  of  these  cir>jTim'*tan<:««,  and  the  whol'r  hiAt/>rr 
and  present  state  of  En^nd  mas:  have  \tt:<:a  alf^r^r^th'rr  ditf-mrnt. 

Think,  again,  of  the  chane*  which  ro'^*.  i»avfr  b';<jii  mn/U:  in  the 
hiitAT  both  of  :he  'Jld  W-orid  a:Ld  of  tL»r  >'•;■«-,  hid  th';  kt-a'.  TAO'intsin 
ckliiis  o(  SoTVt  asfi  S:-a*.a  Arr.*:r:'/3  l*';a  pla/.*;d  a*  fifc*r  tbt  'jaiiVm 
I  of  these  crctincni*  a*  Ti-vir^  ia  n.*.  '.o  •':.':  w^>m.  Wii*T* 
i  tke  Jsjusiic.  fxcM^'xxKtii  'A  ti.';  ii'<i:iL^  or  '^h  y".yrrati  i^XLur^  of 
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tlie  north,  have  found  arcc«s  to  the  scenes  of  their  dc«tin«d  grcflt' 
nesB,  if,  inntead  of  iJte  spreading  plainn  of  the  easteni  side  of  America 
(such  BA  it  actually  in),  with  it.i  inmimrnihlp  harhours,  ita  cultjrated 
aoil,  its  noble  rivers  opening  eaatwnrd  as  iho  higbwayof  commuaictt- 
tioD  with  the  interior,  they  had  oomo  into  contACt  at  once  in  the 
infancy  of  Ihcir  oxistcnco  with  the  giant  peaks  of  the  Andos,  risings 
ns  thfly  do  nt  once  out  of  tho  iron-bound  Piieifie  conFt,  or  with  the 
bicnk  and  drear}'  barronBess  of  the  Rooky  'MountainB  and  the  salt 
iBVes?  How  diflernit  must  the  history  of  cither  continent  hure  been 
if  the  New  World  had  by  its  very  fonu  and  physical  stnitturc  rcpcUwi 
and  driren  bach  upon  itacif,  instead  of  inTttinf^  to  its  bosom,  tho 
©xub*rant  energy  of  the  Old.  No  Brazilian  empire,  no  teeming 
Spanish  n?publies,  could  then  Lave  existed  in  the  south.  This,  we 
may  perhaps  fhiulc,  would  Iiavo  been  little  loss  to  the  world.  Dnt 
neither  could  there  Imve  been  in  the  north  that  great  power  of  which 
the  influence,  for  good  or  evil  (far  more  largely  for  good  than  for 
evil),  upon  Englii<h  and  European  commerce,  pobtica,  religion,  and 
literattirc,  ha^  already  been  90  great;  and  must  in  all  probability  in 
faturo  days  become  greater  than  it  has  ever  yet  been. 

It  most  bo  remembered  that  the  minei-nl  treasures  of  tho  soil  oilen 
determine  even  the  form  of  the  wurfaee,  Any  prflcliKod  eyo  can  teD 
from  the  form  of  the  hillc,  and  the  vegetation  which  covor«  them, 
whether  their  material  helorigs  to  the  chalk,  or  tti  tlio  cool  mensnrct), 
or  to  the  carhonifcroua  limcslonc,  i>r  the  older  wMlimuntury.  or  tho 
igneous  rocks  ;  while  on  the  waine  eireuinstuueea  i^ill  also  depend  lb© 
chsiracter  of  tho  population  as  mining,  manufacturing,  ngricultarml, 
or  pastoral. 

How  enipIojTnent,  again,  affoot^  the  habits  of  mind,  and  the 
political,  reli^ouH,  and  i^ociul  feelingn  and  action  of  a  people,  we  luv 
all  aware.  A  piifltoral  or  agricriiltiiral  pe<iple  will  gcnenilly  he  in  n 
Himplo  and  tranquil  social  »tate,  diinnctined  to  change.  A  mining 
population  will  bo  rougher  and  fiercer  when  i-ousod  ;  needing  winch 
to  move  or  to  subdue  them  ;  but  enpihlo  of  the  deepest  feeJinf;  and 
tho  most  energetic  action,  A  manufacturing  people  will  iisually  ha 
quicker  to  underrtand  and  lo  fee-l,  readier  for  change,  more  suaocptihic 
of  quick  and  A'chenient  impression. 

There  im  another  aspect  in  -R-hich  tlic  nattinil  feotarcs  of  u  country 
mnst  Ijc  regarded  as  influencing  niOHl  niuicrially  tho  course  of  itfl 
history,  lliey  may  be  such  as  to  ronaf  or  to  favour  an  invader ;  they 
may  be  saoh  as  to  liicilitalc  or  to  diwoiirage  nttcmpt*  by  its  inhabi- 
timts  to  make  foreign  conquci>t!4.  T  need  not  remark  on  ihe  advantage 
of  our  inisiilar  position  in  both  retipecls.  Once  moderately  strong  at 
Bca,  England  was  abnoat  secure  (Vom  invasion,  at  lca.'*l  from  pemuincitt 
conquest.     Even  while  Scotland  wa>^  independent  and  hostile,  the 
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('xlent  of  land-ward  flwntiw  needing  to  bo  dcfcmlMl  waa  veir  small, 
V-   vulnerable,  except  ou    two  jiluiiily   innrkod  linos   of 
eiich  nmr  tlic  coasl,  and   ea«Uy  uuule  inipanMibtti    by  UiG 
Eflgtuili  Beet. 

It  i»  equttlly  evident  thafour  insular  NtuaiionHasgroally  dimiimhod 
Xha  lemptativu  to  u^f^-e^tivo  war  ugainst  our  neighhoure  ou  iliv  muiu- 
load  of  Europe.  If  English  kings  hare  aUompted  it  and  euccocdod 
in  it,  thej"  have  hiippily  never  been  able  to  hold  their  conlinonlal 
cnnqueRtM  toug.  How  fur  steam  iiaW|^tion  may  diminish  the  effecta 
of  these  circiunstanceH  ou  our  future  hintory  remains  to  be  »teen. 

In  all  Lheoo  reflects  France  od'cnt  u  rcmarkiible  c<iiitrust  to  England. 
It  is  olmoat  wholly  dealituto  of  coul.  It  camwi  therefore  cattily  or 
naturully,  in  thono  days  of  steam  power,  become  a  manufacturing 
country,  on  any  great  »eale.  It  can  grow  nilk  to  come  extent ;  and 
ita  drier  and  nunnier  elimnte,  with  the  delit^to  touch  unil  kec^n  per- 
eepti^f  thcultipN  which  that  rlimate  helps  1o  furm.  enables  il«  people 
tii  excel  in  Kome  of  the  finer  and  more  artist-like  operationn  of 
nuLDufactarc.  It  can  grow  the  vine  i»  the  south,  und  even  on  the 
(ugh  grouud  of  itn  eastern  frontier  provinces,  -vi-hcrc  the  air  ia  drier 
than  toward*  the  Atlantic.  It  con  grow  other  fruit*  in  perfection 
vh«re  tile  rinc  eannot  bo  gronoi  with  proJit.  It  can  grow  corn  obun- 
dAntly  on  its  sca^likc  plains  We  can  well  understand  how  in  tho 
agM  of  hand  labour  in  niauufaclure«,  Franc«  might  lead  the  Wc»tcm 
world.  "We  all  know  that  we  in  England  Lave  1o  thank  the  infatuated 
tTianny  of  Louis  XIV.  for  driving  the  silk  manufacture  into  Eng- 
Lmd:  even  aa  Philip  II.  a  century  earlier  had  di-ivoii  tho  woollen 
nunofacture  from  Flanders.  But  had  the  edict  of  ^'anteo  never  been 
(vrokcd.  Franco  could  never  have  held  her  uwn,  without  coal  and 
with  scanty  water-power,  against  Enghmd,  after  once  the  power-loom 
had  been  introduced. 

Then  u^in.  took  ut  the  jugged  and  deeply  indented  coast-line  of 

Britain,  with  ita  almiMt  iimuuierablc  tidorivem,  greater  or  smaller, 

mid  so  sbaped,  and  so  on  ever)-  »idc  embraced  by  its  ocean  mother, 

that  Rcarcely  a  spot  can  bo  found  in  Hcolhind  more  than  fourteen 

miljM  irom  the  seu,  or  in  England  mure  than  I'uurtoL'ii  milcB  from 

Mane  navigable  river  or  csanul.     Contraat  with  thix  the  comparatively 

utraight  coast  of  Prance;  ila  few  tido-rivcrs;  its  long  easleru  frontier, 

wodiog  ita  rivora  to  tho  sea  raoertly  through  jealous  foreign  couutrios ; 

uul  Tou  cannot  doubt  which  of  the  two  must  be  the  great  naval, 

Qftnufiiotariiig,  and  trading  cotmtry,  and  which  tho  (mainly)  agrl- 

coltural  and  military. 

Observe  again  the  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantage!),  in  a 
niliiat^  vii-w,  of  the  nituntion  and  frontier  of  France,  aa  illustrating 
■ad  determining  the  general  character  of  itn  external  history.     Ob- 
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serve  ite  peeuliariy  coinpael  fcrm  and  central  poftitioD-     Spain  on  one 
idde,  Gurmnny  on  another,  Itaty  on  u  third,  all  lie  opon  to  attadc  \rj 
a  |»wer  whicli  will  alnajs  be  alilo  to  more  agaiast  tlit-m  on  an  iiumt 
line.     t)Wn-c  ita  nutilriil  fortitications ;  tlia  ryrc-uocs,  tlie  Alps,  tho 
Jura,  the  Voi^^.     None  of  them  ii-ill  uvnil  to  prevent  invasion  from 
iritbcut  ty  lui  enemy  ut  one*  ]K»wcrful,  bold,  and  skilful.     But  they 
give  enormous  advantages  for  effjretsiou  upon  ncigbboura ;    eoeurc 
the  country  (so  far  as  they  extend)  from  the  Hnnoyance  and  indig- 
nity of  petty  attnclcB  ;  give  a  rallying  line  in  rase  of  failure,  and  a 
•emblance  of  ntrengtb,  even  vben  the  reality  ia  wanting.     From  its 
central  forlrew  France  can  go  oat  against  Kuropo,  slvutc.  at  leaot, 
to  inflict  more  loes  than  ahe  can  n-rll  nuHrr.     Hvrji  ok  a  naral  powtr. 
in  the  restricted  aeuse  of  a  military  pon-cr  acting  by  »e-B,  abe  bas 
great  ndvantagM  ;  they  would  be  enormous  if  the  Bay  of  Biacay  and 
the  Mi'dilemtuean  were  united  by  a  grout  ebip  canal,  or  if  her 
harboiirg  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  were  luorv  numerous  and  better  thaa 
they  ore.     As  it  ia,  she  baa  one  band  upon  the  Meditermneon,  tbc 
other  on  the  Channel  and  the  Attantio :  her  bead  and  heort  betwooB 
the  two,  ready  to  tttrike  either  way.     But  for  defence  her  udTontagoi 
are  for  lees  than  for  attack.    Neither  bor  mountain  walls  in  the  south 
and  Bouth-pjwf,  nor  the  borricT  fortrpsseH  by  which  she  bus  tried  to 
aupi>ly  tho  want  of  one  in  the  nortli,  can  really  nfop,  howcvei"  they 
may  fiinii^r,  thn  advance  of  invading  armies,  superior  in  numbers  and 
well  led,  when  onro   Europe  has  been  poubM  to  combiuo  against  ani 
drive  bomo  tho  aggressor.     And  when  hi-r  outer  lines  of  naturoL 
fortification  have  been  forced,  no  great  inner  lino  of  defence  reroaina^ 
vhilfi  to  on  inradcr  from  tlie  north -coat  I'&ria  itaclf  is  near  and  exposed. 
Henco  tho  history  of  modem  Kurope  gives  os,  tvica  over,  the  reoonL 
of  great  conquests  mndc  by  France  in  aggressive  war;  and  twiee-^ 
over  of  the  outraged  nations  turning  at  laiit  to  hay,  (lutnumbering 
and  destroying  the  armies  of  France,  and  then  speedily  elihcr  dic- 
tating peace  to  ite  government  or  marching  auooesafully  upon  the 
capital.     From  1670  to  17U0  France  waH  the  terror  uud  the  scooi^ 
ofFurope.     In  1711  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (unsatialuctory  as  it  was 
thought  by  the  allies)   sufficiently  oxproKScd    tho  exbauHtion   and 
humiliation  from  which  she  ButTured.      Between    I  BOO  and    1812 
French  armies  entered  every  eoulinental  capital  in  triumph.     By 
181&  Paria  had  twice  been  compelled  to  surrender  at  discivtion  to 
cmemies  at  her  own  gates. 

Let  ua  turn  to  Spain.  It  would  he  difficult  lo  find  a  coontr^  of 
■which  the  physical  geography  forms  so  complete  a  conttnst  with  that 
of  either  Frnnco  or  England ;  or  one  of  which  iho  natural  features 
more  remarkiibly  illuMrnto  (he  hixtory.  But  ils  features  are  badly 
laid  down  upon  most  of  our  common  maps.      These  would  lead  us  to 
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it  a  countrj'  full  of  deep  rich  valleys,  sepatnted  inan  each 
■liy  Hteep  and  narrow  monotain  ridgps,  and  cnch  travened  and 
tilizrd  hy  some  great  nArigable  nrer.  The  truth  is,  that  tho  stir* 
face  of  Spain  consisttf,  first  and  chiefly,  of  d  great  ventral  tuhlu-land, 
tbo  highwt  in  Europe,  surrounded  for  tho  most  pari  (except  on  the 
west,  where  ita  river  vallej-a  open  towards  tho  Atlantic)  by  an 
embattled  parapet  of  inouutain«,  and  iut4.>rsectml  facrc  and  thcro  by 
Imad  and  shapulean  mountain  ridges :  and  then,  soeondly,  of  a 
narrow  border  of  more  fruitful  plain,  lying  between  the  foot  of  the 
bounding  wall  of  thia  table-land  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  or 
tho  Moditerrancan,  One  fertile  volley,  watered  by  one  noble  riror, 
Spain  hn* — and  it  may  almost  b«  said  one  only — Andalusia,  the 
vallrT,-  of  the  tiimd.il(iiiivcr,  so  long  tho  seat  of  the  Moorii-ih  dominion  ; 
lying  between  the  •Sierra  Morenn,  the  southern  wall  of  tho  great  lablo- 
land,  upon  the  north,  and  the  noble  ehain  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  (said 
to  be  tho  finest  monntain  line  in  Eorope  after  the  very  best  parts  of 
tho  AIxh)  in  the  south. 

Now  obiierve  the  bearing  of  thew  facts  upon  the  physical  and 
vconomical  development  of  the  Spaniard.  The  character  of  tho 
eonntry  will  be  determined  eesenlinlly  by  that  of  the  great  central 
ptaleou,  which  ocoupies  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  surfuee.  Th« 
climate  of  the  plateau  is  the  driest  in  Europe.  There  are  parts  of  it 
on  which  it  is  luid  that  only  ten  incite*  of  rain  fall  in  the  year. 
Thu  hi^at  of  Hummer  and  the  cold  of  winter  are  extreme.  Vegetation 
raost  be  atantr ;  tilla^  almost  im|iof«ihlc,  or  unproductive.  The 
riv«rs,  wbi«b  collect  and  cju-ry  ofl'  the  rain  which  the  thirsty  soil  has 
not  absorbed,  flow  tn  deep  dcprcenoDs,  anA  with  scanty  streams, 
i«-areely  aDTwhere  navigable.  Largo  fioctu  of  sheep  find  pasture. 
These  are  almo«t  the  only  wealth  of  control  Spain.  There  is  neither 
food  nor  employment  for  u  Inrgv  population ;  and  that  of  Spain  i^ 
mon>  thinly  watlered  than  of  nimosi  any  other  Euroixan  country. 
Land  conuuunication  most  take  place  acroas  rough  and  dreary  nuigos 
of  hilla. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  healthy  climate  and  free  moun- 
tain air  of  the  tuble-lnnd  favonr  tlio  development  of  the  human 
animal.  The  HpaniardK,  physieally  regurded,  are  probably  some  of 
the  very  finest  men  in  Europe,  Bnring  those  ages,  therefore,  in  whtdi 
the  pawi^r  of  o  nation  depended  mueh  upon  tho  actual  itcrvc  and 
bone  of  its  mcn-at-armn,  Spain  held  a  high  place  in  Eun^e.  Even 
when  Germany  and  Finnders  were  lost,  tho  Spanish  king,  three 
eenturiee  ago,  eould  show  the  best  infantry  of  Europo,  and  some  of 
its  best  sailors.  Tho  wealth  of  America  Aimished  for  awhile  the  one 
thing  wanting  to  give  the  uounir\'  thitt  dispoeoble  strength  which  it« 
physical  circumstances  Iiato  usually  denied  to  it.    For  it  is  Qtts^  to 
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SCO  that   Spoin  vauttt  all  irbicb  cun   farour  tho  accuinulution  ol' 
capital ;  all,  then,  'which  makes  the  organization  of  labour  on  a  large: 

le  en»y  or  indexed  powiblo.  Indepondcnlly,  then,  of  any  oth«r 
of  decline,  Spain  (wc  may  nhnoHt  say)  must  nooils  huvo  gone 
down  in  the  ectile  of  nations  rapidly  nht^u  once  the  arailalil«  strength 
of  countries  should  come  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  combined  end 
economized  action  of  tlK-ii'  iiiliabitantii.  Xo  doubt  the  government 
of  Spain,  ecclebiaittical  unil  civil,  boa  done  all  that  could  be  done  to 
hasten  its  fall.  IJut  neither  the  despotiem  of  tho  crown  nor  that  of 
tlie  InquiMtiuu  could  have  done  what  it  hua  duuc,  ur  haw  been  what 
it  ban  been,  hud  tho  stuidy  &trt'uglh  of  tbe  S]>am^  people,  taken 
individuully,  hwa  olluui^d  by  tbv  climate  and  the  suit  to  combine 
for  purposes  uf  uutiuuul  cuterpriHL>,  and  ao  to  become  cousoioua  of  itA 
inhcnmt  power.  Ruilruuda  may  give  Spain  a  chance  of  combined 
dcn<lopmuut  in  thu  future,  but  it  ifl  a  doubtful  ouc.  Tlio  physical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  country'  seem  to  me 
almost  as  great  lu  the  moral  and  political  hindrances. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlir  natural  features  of  Spain  do  na  much  to 
giTo  a  sturdy  timacity  of  (-xistence  to  tho  nation,  na  they  do  to 
prevent  it-s  becoming  rich  or  powerful  or  happy.  First  obaerre  how 
it  is  fenced  oiF  by  the  bcb  and  the  ryreneee ;  shut  up  to  develop, 
tossiMcd  and  unimpeded  by  free  conta(:t  witli  kindred  natioDS,  any 
I>eculiar  feature  in  the  national  character,  and  yet  touching  other 
couutries  just  enough  to  seuurc  that  its  people  shall  become  eonscioos 
nud  proud  of  their  onlikunesH  :  the  Muor  uii  the  »uutli,  the  Gaul  uu 
the  north,  tba  Portaguene  on  the  wetit.  These  lust  aro  naturally,  it 
migliL  be  eiiid,  a  part  of  thcmDi-lrcs  ;  but  they  are  a  part  peculiarly 
pluu-d  and  educated,  by  physical  us  well  us  [xiUtical  eircumstancoi ; 
with  u  muifiter  climate,  uml  two  great  river  cbaiinela,  and  thu  Atlantic 
everywhere  near.  Su<jh  a  couutn,'  as  Spain,  it  might  be  thought, 
could  never  be  open  to  an  invader ;  but  tbii«  ts  a  niistakou  impro«aoil. 
Its  nntunil  defences  are  sure  to  foster  eelf-coufidcncc  and  a  foXac 
Becurity.  "We  bare  something  of  this  in  our  island  home.  The 
indolent  and  secluded  Bpauiard  feels  it  much  more.  Spain  may  be 
taken  at  unawares.  Behind  the  northern  momitain  barrier  an  ambitious 
military  power  may  collect  its  forcpa  unseen,  and  if  but  one  of  several 
passes  thr<>ugh  or  on  the  tkukti  of  the  I'jTeneea  be  h(t  feebly  guarded, 
the  invader  may  break  thruugh  like  a  flood,  and  thou  no  nuluml 
barrier  runmins  which  is  likely  to  delay  a  etruiig  assailant.  There  is 
no  inner  line  of  defence  to  invite  a  prutrauted  resielimce.  Spain  has 
no  Thermopybe  ;  or  if  it  baa,  it  is  one  which,  like  its  Grecian  name- 
i»ako  of  old,  can  caaUy  be  turued  when  it  cuunot  be  forced. 

But,  ou  tho  other  Land,  the  uutioual  character  (formed,  as  wo  hnvo 

a,  in  B  great  measure  by  the  natural  feuturca  of  the  country) 
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explaina  hoT  it  in  that  .Sjxiin,  thougU  easily  overran,  has  oror  bi>cn 
found  moet  diffieult  to  an  invader  to  conquer  and  hold  pGrmftocDtly. 
Once  lijiread  over  the  face  of  Uie  country,  lis  Napfjleon's  foree  was  in 
1808,  all  its  diJEcuIlie*  of  iul*nial  fonmrnnieal  ion  and  supply  become 
AudilSculticsond  Uil- iiuurgi-ut  Spaniard's  udvuntagv^.  Tbepeaaanta 
of  tko  talilv-luud  Olid  tliti  inouotainft  arc  the  boat  possible  material 
fijr  irregular  warfare,  uud  tliuir  couutrj-  tho  very  ono  in  which  eucli 
nrfiuv  cim  best  be  curried  on,  a  wurfaro  n-hicH  ahiie  ma  novei* 
perhaps  decido  a  country's  fate,  bat  vhicli  may  haro  u  most  im- 
portant intliienco  upon  the  dwision  of  its  late  by  ivgiiLir  armies. 

Knowing  the  country  itself,  and  the  national  character  formed 
by  it,  we  understand  the  Peninsular  struggle  and  its  issne.  ^Vhvn 
we  are  told  that  ^Vcliing1oQ,  with  on  army  never,  until  his  lost 
dflciaive  advance,  exceeding  60,000  (of  whom  scarcely  one-half  wcrr 
Britittb  troops),  baffled  and  finally  expelled  iVom  Spaiu  oxcellcut 
French  tioopi*,  amouniuig  somotimes  to  nearly  3'J0,0«I),  led  by 
Napoleon's  ablest  lieutenants,  the  Klury  Kounda  like  fable.  But  when 
wo  recollect  tboHC  elements  in  the  proUom  which  we  have  Just  noticed, 
lus  aalutJea  of  il  becomes  (a»  he  biniM'lf  always  nid  that  thit<  and  all 
his  other  exploits  were)  simply  a  piece  of  "common,  ewnse  ;'"  only,  of 
€t>mmon  senw  applied  n-ilh  ttiat  rare  adaptation  to  uneonimon  circum- 
stanoes  which,  in  all  practical  niiitt(>i><,  in  the  tnie  niraning  of  genius. 
Firmly  uatablishing  himNclf,  fimt  upon  tlie  n-eKtern  H<>a,  ntid  so  on 
Hoglaud — since  Trafalgar  its  undisputed  roistre«s — then  un  I'ortu- 
gal  (thoroughly  ro-oi^onlzcHl  by  himwlf  lor  military  purjKisca),  he 
ijkvw  that  he  could  bide  hix  time  amongst  its  natural  and  artificial 
ftstD0flBOB ;  secure,  with  such  trviopfi  and  such  a  country,  fivm  complete 
failure ;  and  able  ahtayo,  nn  OL-eof^ioD  sorvod,  to  strike  right  or  left 
agaiwit  enemies  who,  ho  well  kuew,  could  not  subsist  in  a  countrji' 
like  Spain  if  they  uuit«d  tbcir  rorco:^,  and  could  be  defeated  in  detail 
il'  they  kept  Iheni  apart.  Meanwhile,  the  os^ilant;*  were  ever  made 
to  feel  the  truth  of  that  sayinj;  of  their  own  Ik-nry  IV. ; — that  if  you 
enter  .Spain  with  a  tunall  army,  you  are  defeated  :  if  with  a  large  one, 
tare  starved.  Of  either  fat«  they  hud  ample  experienee  untU  1813, 
irlien,  gathering  himself  up  for  u  tiuul  flTort,  luid  coiim'iuub  of  hiH 
itreogih,  he  was  able  to  sweep  them  into  the  valley  of  Viltoria,  and 
^drivi?  them  (hcuce.  shuttered  and  cxhaustwl.  within  and  hej-oud  the 
Dbuutaiu  bajxier  of  Fraiicc- 

I  most  bo  content  with  a  ver}*  far  more  rapid  notice  of  one  or  two 
islher  illustrations  which  European  geography  and  histor\*  afford  of 
ii«  principle  for  which  I  am  contending. 

Ohaerve  the  influence  which  the  absence  of  mountain  mnues  from 
a  Dountri'.  or  their  position  within  it,  may  exercino  upon  the  coucao  of 
tLe  national  history-. 
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Englaod  and  Scotlitnd  could  acarcel^  bave  beootne  as  purely 
Teutonic  in  their  genoral  development  as  they  have  been,  h&d  tlLeir 
earlier  CVltic  inlisbitants  fonud  a  mountain  refuge  und  fortross  in  tlie 
ecntro  of  cither, — not,  as  in  Wales  and  the  mountain  highland!,  at 
ito  extremities.  Compare  Ireland,  at  this  point,  irith  Qront  Britain. 
Tho  wholo  oontro  of  Irelnnd  ia  one  cq)cn  plain  ;  fcrtilo  here,  there  a 
mero  pent  bo^ ;  but  cither  way  fumixliiu|>  no  natural  stronghold  for 
Tedstance  to  on  invader.  All  ths  Iriith  mountain  countiy  liea  on  its 
an  coast.  Xt»  midland  plain  bos  made  the  ciHiqurst  of  the  idand 
easy.  The  refuge  of  the  conquered  lay  in  half-a-ncore  of  ncattercd 
moantain  koota  in  north  and  wvet  and  mutli,  eepnruted  ooiajilcttly 
from  each  other,  and  frith  tho  strong  gnup  of  thetr  enemy  firmly  la>d 
upon  the  great  central  npaec  betveoQ  them  alL  AVhat  vroudertbat 
the  eonquoKt  was  easy  and  effpctuul  ?  .Seotland,  <in  the  coutrary,  had 
u  twofold  advantage  in  its  mountainR.  Time  was  when  an  Rngli«h 
lung  could  always  enter  and  oTerrun  muthem  Scollnnd  ;  but,  bo  was 
always  stopped,  pretty  much  where  Agricnla  stopped  before  hint, 
by  thu  Hnt  roots  of  the  (irampiana-  The  great  buttlc-tield  of  Scot- 
land haa  been  tho  northcnt  edge  of  the  ceutnd  plain,  pretty  nearly 
where  the  Celtic  hightander's  native  faatneasea  come  down  upon 
the  open  valley  of  the  forth.  There  was  fought  Falkirk,  Bannock- 
bum,  Kikyth,  Killiocrankie.  But  whatever  the  fortunes  of  iba 
battle,  the  result  of  the  campaign  in  each  case  was  the  salo^.fl^ 
thfi  HighluDdn.  ^ 

Look,  again,  t»  the  southern  highliuids  of  Scothmd,  the  inoontaiiB- 
mas^i  auutli  of  the  great  central  plain,  in  which  thu  Clyde,  the  Nitb^ 
and  the  IVced  have  their  Muroos.     Ubdcrvc  the  effect  upon  an  Knglisb.^ 
invading  army  of  that  great  natural  fortress.     The  invader  can  witln 
eoae  (if  strong  enough)  make  hi*  way  northwartl  along  or  near  either^" 
coast,  especially  if  he  comroanda  tho  sea.     But  it  will  be  strange  if^* 
ho  succeeds  in  dhilodging  the  sturdy  lowland  Scots  from  that  mggod 
and  impracticable  rountry  which  lieit  for  mnuy  a  mile  bt^lwi-ru  the 
two  roods,  one  of  which  he  must  chooc^c.     He  may  pass  northward, 
and  (if  strong  enough)  may  defy  a  flunk  attack.    But  he  must  Icam 
behind  htm  au  enemy  who  can  at  any  moment  como  down  upon  hia 
line  of  comuiuuieattua  with  Enghind,  intercept  his  suppUe«,  and  (in 
cMe  of  diiKLster  iu  the  north)  cut  off  his  retreat  and  deatroy  him. 
This  made  the  Eii^Hnh  occupation  of  Scotland  always  incomplete, 
Lusecure.  and  of  short  duration.     This  nuidc  the  ddiiat  of  Bi 
bum  decioivc. 

"Wo  turn  again  to  the  continent  of  Europe.    "Who  can  douM 
tho  historj'  of  Hungary  lia»  boon  fcnrfidly  influence*!  by  its  want  of 
any  wostem  barrier  or  line  of  defence  ?      It  lies  wholly  open  li> 
Vienna.    Any  position  occupied  by  a  Hungarian  army  for  the  defence 
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tb*  CMUitTy  can  bo  turned  by  dc«ccndiiig  th«  Dftnubc,  if  ono  or 
two  great  artificial  fortressm  hare  bc«n  retained  or  can  first  bo 
reducwl.  Tho  tutiuniU  wookncga  of  Puland  wm  aggravated,  and 
made  st  leasl.  moro  Hjiovdily  futal.  by  \i*  featurukwi  surface,  giving  no 
stnmg  natural  lin«  or  point  of  ri^'^istnuco,  and  \\»  diOiculties  of  iiiLtirual 
oorauDunicuLiou,  makiug  ooncentration  oltuait  impossible.  On  tho 
cither  baud,  ubs^rvu  the  natural  Htrengtb  of  the  &a.st<im  frouUcr  of 
Hungary',  regarded,  not  as  tbc  seat  of  au  independent  nation,  but  uB 
a  part  of  a  great  Austrian  empire.  This  is  the  clue  to  much  of  tho 
history  of  tho  last  grrnt  wnr  between  Turkey  and  Ilu-isia.  "VVliilo 
Rtusia  thought  kIio  ixiuld  rHckon  necurcly  upon  the  eonniranoe  or  in- 
actirity  of  Austria,  kLc  could  advance  baldly  against  Turkey.  Itut 
XocAt.  ut  TranHylvnnia,  tliut  great  bastion  flung  out  fitna  tho  Aostriaii 
citadel  upon  the  UuGoiun  lino  of  udTaoce.  i>co  how  behind  the  Car- 
pathians an  unseen  force  may  bo  oocanialated,  which  may  at  any 
moment  rash  down  through  thoec  easU^m  puMca  jn  the  Kmuiian  com- 
manicatioas,  and  you  undorstnnd  at  onco  why  Rusua  withdrew  from 
bar  oflhaaiTe  movement  the  moment  Austria  even  aeemed  to  bo  about 
to  move  agninst  her.  Vet  look  northward,  In  the  sbtuneful  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  Austria  etrctchod  her  frontier  fu*  northward  of  the 
Owpttthiaos  where  they  bond  westward,  in  order  to  gain  Golicia  and 
Lodorairia  rr>r  herself.  She  pays  the  penalty  now  :  ^e  cannot  lie 
eafely  behind  her  mountain  wall  ;  those  provineea  slope  crenly 
towards  llosaia,  and  have  (on  that  side)  mi  natural  line  of  defence. 
Knnia  hna  her  Polish  advanced  bastion  clow  upon  them.  She  can 
abike,  if  nhe  pleuws,  long  before  AuAtria  can  be  ready  to  defend 
Aem.  llcnoc,  in  part,  came  Austria's  minemble  vacillation  in  every 
Mage  of  the  Crimean  war,  whnn  once  iho  objcrt  in  which  slin  liad  the 
BMMt  orgcot  intcrvfit  was  attained  by  tho  recall  of  the  invading  army 
from  tho  Danube. 

What  has  been  enid  ia  enough  to  show  that,  phyaiad  eireumstaBoea 
hare  «>:£erciaed  a  uio«>t  important  influonco  on  ibe  coureo  of  bumaa 
afloirs.  But  an  objection  may  occur  to  ub.  It  may  be  said,  if  their 
intlaence  {»  m  iraponant,  how  comos  it  that  the  same  countries  which 
were  once  first  in  ci^  ilixation  and  in  power,  are  often  now  tbi:  feeblest 
nod  last  ?  Greece,  tar  instance,  once  the  instructress  of  the  world, 
waa  aa  )\U1  of  political  and  commorci:d  as  of  intellcjcloal  activity; 
Italy,  ont-c  tho  mistreea  of  the  ciWUzed  eartJi.  Yet  Orecoe,  now 
oltca^y  efleio,  exista  only  in  a  kind  of  living  death  ;  and  Italy  ban 
been  rc-u wakened  indeed  t«  the  sense  of  national  unity,  butwitli  nearly 
all  which  cannlitutea  national  life  and  strength  }ict  to  bo  gained  or 
learned.  Tho  difficulty  is  s  real  ono ;  it  may,  howovor,  bo  fairly  met 
nd  romoTed.  But  it  muat  bo  obecrrcd  that  I  am  as  Car  as  poaei- 
Ub  from  aaaerting  that  the  phyocol  aspect  of  a  country  is  the 
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only,  or  need  be  evea  the  chief,  detormiaing  cause  of  ils  eooial  ami 
puliticnl  historr,  far  lesa  of  iu  hisUm*  n-licn  considered  in  its  moral 
and  rrli^niiB  licanng*.  I  oiily  cluim  for  it  a  place  amongst  miiDj 
dptcmiining  ciiiiws ;  which,  Hke  the  rurious  fvrccs  attracting  o 
placet,  give  it  by  their  joint  action  u  path  ut-tcn  very  diffcrcut  fram 
that  which  any  one  of  thc-m  oloue  would  have  prcacribud. 

To  meet  the  difficulty  then  with  rogard  to  Greece     It  mnst  be 

'Tomciuli^red  that  tho  civil  life  of  ancient  Cireece  \cas  prc-oniinciitly 
A  ciijf  i^/e.  Tho  tifitural  features  of  the  rouDtry  f:ivourad  thiK.  It  is 
anaoontaiu  comilry,  iiicIoKing  here  nnd  there  little  minny  or  tJuidy 
valley*  diversified  with  rockj'  hills  and  knolh),  ond  each  fenced  off 
by  moiinUin  walls  from  ita  neighbours  cither  way.  Interior  com- 
munication VM  necessarily  difficult.     Each  volley  anciently  had  N« 

f«OTereign  city,  with  its  little  plot  of  cultivated  territory,  tt«  tiny 

■aeaport,  its  dependent  villages.  On  thin  type  of  republican  ci^ 
life  nil  the  habits  of  Grecian  thought  and   activity  wore  formed. 

Lpree  interconrHc  with  neighboiuiif  in  time  uf  peaco,  a  common  lan- 
jwigc,  great  nutiiinul  galherlugH  for  n-ligioua  fe&ti\-aU,  in  one  eariy 
ago  tt  cimimon  enemy  to  bo  retfisted,  kept  Greece,  continental  suid 
iiuular,  Eurupviui  and  Aniutit.-,  from  breaking  up  into  a  mero  aggrc- 
^te  of  mutually  repelling  nt(im!«.  Itut  on  the  independent  and  liree 
frsifLlenee  of  each  little  Rtnto,  all  that  was  hnive  and  true  and  happy 
in  Greece  depended.  "When  the  age  was  past  for  this  form  of  life, 
the  part  of  Greecti  in  history  was  played  out ;  save  that  it  would  fur- 
nish thelaugungeuud  form  the  habit'*  of  thought  whicli  were  tolwGod'a 
iustrumcut  for  uurryiLg  on  the  moral  and  spiritunl  education  of  the 
liumon  race.     Grci'cc  was  alive  no  more.     "With  ilacedon,  nnd  ofter- 

firarda  with  Rome,  came  the  ago  of  a  world-wide  dominion,  the  ago  of 
politic^d  action  upon  a  Bcale  so  uoitiplvtely  disproportioned  to  tbo  size 
of  Grwian  states  in  their  best  days,  that  It  Is  hard  to  conceive  how 

^•Greece,  had  it  still  lived  its  old  life,  could  have  been  influential  on 
<hc  hifdory  of  mankind.  Greece  aeeiua  to  me  to  lack  every  physiail 
qualilifutiuu  fur  becoming  hy  itself  a  great  country  in  modem  times. 
And  to  hacomvpcu-i  of  a  great  cuuntr)-  she  must  cease  to  bo  Greece 
at  all.  Her  language,  and  tho  results  of  her  intellectual  and  ortiftde 
sctivitVt  have  boon  tho  heritage  of  the  world  siiico  Alexander.  In 
accumulating  these  trcasurea  first,  and  then  diffusing  them  over  the 
■world,  the  work  of  Greece  was  done.  Rome  was  then  in  her  turn  to 
aubduc  and  organize  the  world,  in  propuruUou  for  tho  coming  of 
)eeire  of  all  nations  and  the  diffusion  of  His  Gospel  of  peac«. 
Again,  OA  to  Italy.  Its  ancient  empire  was  that  of  one  great  cif^ 
first  over  its  neighbour  cities,  thou,  through  them  and  with  them, 
over  the  world.  To  this  sort  of  empire  its  physical  circumataocea 
oppOBed  no  hindrance  and  rather  gave  every  advantage.     Placed 
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near  the  shcTe  of  the  gron't  Tnidlanil  «««,  wboic  Tmsin  comprehended 
Uu!D  the  whole  civilized  world,  with  the  Alps  ob  a  wall  Hhuttiiig  out 
□ntally  the  faarborixm  of  the  North,  and  r11  inthin  the  AIpo  open  to 
ita  attack  without  any  iulcrvening  hamer.  Homo  had  fvcnr"  advan- 
tagu  uf  position,  as  well  as  of  climate  and  mil,  so  long  oa  ircolth 
continued  to  he  maiuly  pastoral  and  agricoItiiraL  ^ot  is  there  in 
the  physical  circunutaacea  of  Italy,  a-?  there  is  in  those  of  Spain  and 
Greece,  any  perceptible  reason  why  Koiuo  should  not  again  be,  a»  she 
aimii  and  hnpcR  to  be,  the  scut  of  a  groBt  Italian  kingdom.  Tlie 
inabilitj-  in  not  physical,  hut  moral  and  religions,  and  thenoe  alaff 
soeial  and  political.  The  muterJal  means  of  nahoniJ  greatnees  are 
thcTD ;  but  the  national  life,  and  the  Individual  character  which  in 
its  mult  dotcrmincs  the  national  life,  hnvfl  imtil  Tery  Isit-ely  seemed 
mntiiig,  and  arc  only  now  straggling  for  existence.  Nor  can  any 
meffoly  political  or  ooclosiastical  revolution  supply  them.  Th» 
r^^erarion  of  a  people  as  of  an  indiridttal  must  cuine  from  aborc 
and  be  wrought  T*-ithin.  Outward  circumslunci^  and  political 
organiaatioD  may  help  or  hinder,  but  they  cannot  effect  it.  All  eya 
are  fixed  on  Italy,  now  that  the  great  out^card  hindrance**  have  been 
removed,  or  seem  likely  to  bo  speedily  i-cmorod ;  watdiing,  with 
mingled  hope  ajtd  anxiety,  for  the  dignH  of  that  far  deeper  iiiteniol 
change,  without  which  all  that  has  bilhpTtn  honn  done  to  free  Italy 
from  foreign  duuiiuiuu  and  give  her  political  being  will  huvc  been 
done  almost  in  vain. 

The  time  is  scarcely  yet  come  at  which  the  real  history  of  the  twO' 
mo«t  recent  struggles  of  our  own  day  win  bo  suffitnenlly  traced,  to 
enable  ua  to  understand  exactly  how  Car  their  decision  has  been 
&fle<;ted  by  llie  phyHical  cireiimatances  of  the  contending  parties. 
Tcfc  it  is  easy  to  nee,  tinrt,  thai  the  details  of  the  military  struggle 
botwettn  Aostriu  and  Prussia  in  186C  were  determined  ncceeaorily 
TCTT  much  by  the  physical  features  of  Bohemia  and  Moraria,  and 
that  if  Austria  had  been  able  in  time  to  make  hotter  use  of  the 
Bohemian  moontaina  for  aggre-sxion  or  defence,  the  issue  of  tb« 
straggle  might  have  been  different.  And,  secondly,  that  the 
politirul  difficulties  of  Aiutria  ut  the  present  raonitnt,  and  for  year* 
post  and  to  come,  are  mainly  due  to  thiuc  conflieting  national  feelinga 
and  intcrcata  which  1hemM.-lvca  originate  very  much  in  diversities  of 
race  and  of  geographical  position.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  United 
States,  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  physical  ditferenees  between  North 
and  South  hod  much  to  do  with  the  feelings  of  mutual  alienation 
ont  of  which  the  conflict  grew ;  with  the  (Tntem  of  slavcrj-,  which  ren- 
dered it  inevitable,  gnve  it  immcdiato  o«.-aeion,  and  cmhitlerul  its 
ptogreas;  with  the  militarj'advantage8wluch,8kilfuUyused,  enabled  the 
South  to  maintain  the  tmavailing  struggle  for  independence  ao  long ; 
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with  tho  fuiluro  of  nuiaericai  and  ])ccumary  slrcnpth  whinh  procfnord 
the  final  collapse  of  tlie  South  :  und  (qIju  that  it  should  need  to  be 
added !)  with  the  nnrclrnting  hatred  which  acvma  to  make  the  re- 
union  of  the  combutunts  impunaiblc.  cTpn  now  thut  the  battle  liss 
been  lost  and  won  sppBtvutlj'  for  ever. 

"TkBj  lAaai  mloof,  Uie  acau  nnuininf. 
Like  cUn  whirh  Itsvo  been  r«nt  tnmdcr." 

One  point  rcmaiiu.  We  hare  oetahliahed  the  rculily  und  import 
ancc  of  the  iuflucncc  in  quMtion ;  wo  havo  now  to  recognim  the 
liinite  within  whioh  itx  ])owor  ia  confined. 

The  natural  foAtures  of  a  country  ore  one,  but  only  one,  of  the 
elemfflits  which  combine  to  educslo  it«  peoplo.  We  ure  to  rt'iuomher 
thsteTcn  what  we  call  "race"  (tliat  individuality  nMultiug  irom 
many  indefinite  pecoliaritiee — physical,  moral,  and  intcUuctual-— 
wliich  diacruuinates  one  jKtrtion  of  mankind  from  another)  isitaolf  lu 
great  mcas^trc  the  r«fiiUt  of  the  action  of  cliuiate  and  situatioB  upun  a 
portion  of  the  human  family,  in  ages  fiir  back,  and  in  oountriM  per- 
haps very  far  off,  and  very  unlike  tlieir  present  seata  We  give,  then, 
a  wide  scope  to  the  a^-nry  which  we  have  been  tracing.  We  shall 
have  a  very  mistaken  view  of  hunuin  development  if  we  leave  it  oot 
of  eoniiideration.  But  wu  ahsU  be  equally  mistuken  if  wo  make  it 
everything. 

In  fact,  outward  nature  &ciA  6rst  and  most  directly  upon  the  body 
of  man;  then,  wjcondly,  and  mainly  through  tho  body,  upon  tho 
mind  and  active  powers,  ho  entering  into  and  nK)difying  bin  suwcpti- 
bility  of  various  emotions,  und  his  capacity  for  energetic  labour  and 
endurance;  loust  of  uU  upon  that  atdo  of  man's  being  fay  which  be  is 
in  immediate  oontoct  with  tho  spiritual  and  etenxol  world.  External 
nature  alone  can  never  mnko  nn  individual,  or  a  nation,  good,  wise, 
or  pious.  But  it  may  make  him  more  or  less  susceptible  of  religious 
impre«alon  and  emotion.  It  may  tinge  the  colour,  and  mould  the 
fona  in  which  bis  religious  sentiments  dioll  exprcaa  thomselvca. 
More  it  can  scarcely  do  in  tfai^  highest  province  of  man's  uatuie. 
But  the  fact  that  Ifao  boundary  line  between  tbc  Teutonic  and  tho 
non-Teutonic  population  of  Kurope  coincides  («p<>aking  broadly)  with 
that  which  suparat^M  Protestaat  from  uoQ-IVol<»tant  Christendom, 
and  eitlier  line  aguin  aeparalea  the  luxuriant  aud  romantic  south 
from  tlie  Htem-feoturcd  north — would  Icud  us  to  supiKue  that  thoro 
is  mmr  conni-xiou  hctwoeu  the  outiivard  fooc  of  nature  and  the  garb 
in  which  pit-ly  will  array  iticlf.  There  is  cvidcatly  a  ocrtain  ooo- 
g:eniali^r  botvoon  tho  wanner  tempcrnmrnt  fofttored  by  Mnithora 
akiM,  nnd  the  more  imaginalivo  and  ttnniiuonia  forms  of  deration; 
between  the  colder  and  busier  north,  and  a  moro  intellectual  piety. 
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igmn  tiiuci)  the  mytholngr  ot*  the  nartb  and  the  soatli  showed 
dinr tendeooy  on  oithf-r  hunil  nnthuut  restraint.  Wordsworth  has 
bleed  in  n  noble  passage  of  tho  "Kxcursion  "  tho  fliflcront  at^>ect 
gina  to  pugun  belief  and  wnr»lii{>  by  the  diffsront  ospoct  of  cxtortiul 
mtwc  in  Iho  Hubylomui  pLuu  and  aiaoog  Uie  "W"'"<*'i  raUiijrs  of 
Gww: — 


Braeath  Um*  eoaoiTe  of  luidoiidad  iilnn 

8pr«Bil  tiko  a  Ma  in  boandloM  lolitnidei, 

Lttokod  4M  Ibo  Polv  dart  h  an  »  Ouide 

And  Utuudnn  of  tbcEr  covMi.  Uwt  DiCTfr  doMd 

ilia  itotdbit  vyi>.    Tho  PlancUi?  Fira 

'Willi  n  RsbKUMiva  nrnMnon  thny  bnlidd ; 

WatelMd,  ftutn  tho  ccDt(«  of  tfaeir  d«o|itiig  Sockf, 

ThfiM  ndknt  Ui^mtrin^  UutL  tammaA  to  nKrra 

OuiytnS  (tiKmgh  cihcr.  in  pcrpctuil  nond, 

Stcmoi  and  rtaolntiixiM  uf  thn  Godi ; 

Aad,  bjr  tbefa-  napoota,  rigniPfinf;  irotki 

Of  dim  fulurityi  to  in*a  *cv««I(kL 

— Tlw  UMguutiTo  hcutty  wu  ImiI 

(>r  ubacmtion*  tutimJ ;  uiuJ.  Ihrn 

L»d  on.  Itaoae  diepberds  made  raparta  of  Stan 

In  Mit  rotaliaD  paiMBg  tn  ukd  fro, 

Iktvccn  tbo  orb*  of  imt  tmwMat  apWo 

Aoit  iU  inruiibli;  cvunUvpurt,  sdctmed 

"With  KDiwAring  CoDAtellatloni,  under  mrih, 

Ite«Mv«d  from  kU  approach  of  living  li^t. 

But  pr*Mnl  U>  Ui«  [><<>d  -,  who,  K>  th»y  dtoBiud, 

Liltc  t&oM  c«katMl  nicNt»g«n  b«h«ld 

jUI  >critoil)%  nndJnilgMveie  of  alL 

"  nw  Urelj'  Oreciui,  in  ■  land  of  hills, 
KiToni  and  fcrtile  {lUinB,  nad  aoundinc  ihoiw, 
Under  b  cop«  of  nricgotod  oky, 
CooM  find  uammodion*  pliM  fbr  erctr  flod, 
PnxnpUy  nedTvd,  u  pradjgnlly  bronfltt, 
FVmn  til*  HutTOundiag  (!ouatnni — at  Uin  gImmiM 
Of  bU  •drcntnnini.     With  anriTidlud  tkill, 
A»  sioMl  ObMn-atiom  foraUhoil  bxn\* 
POr  rtadlou  fluey,  did  Ida  kand  bnatow 
On  flu«nl  Opanuinu  ■  fis«d  atinjitt : 
)1«W  «r  liUnia,  idolatroualjr  «Frv«4. 
And  jut— tnsBipliKal  u'ur  tbii  pompMi  allow 
Of  Art,  thii  poliwihln  m.my  at  6cnao, 
On  vrtry  aide  eucrnmtatid ;  in  d<«pil« 
Of  the  groai  fldioiu  ohanltd  in  th>«  atneta 
Bjr  wnndonng  RtiapvodUta ;  Uid  in  MttMmpt 
Of  donll  and  bold  dunia]  hourly  orgod 
An^d  Dii  wranglinit  fichonta — n  ii'imit  liung, 
fitMotifid  rnqcfawi  I  o'ar  llijr  Idmh*  and  l-'«nu^ 
I  and  Twnjriwv  ud  tnoauwikl  Tomb*  ; 
fAnd  eauioMiioat  wan  ptmivei ;  Mul  Bota 
01  lamKirlslIty,  iu  Niitiuv'a  ct»ir>o, 
BmnifJUed  by  nyaterin,  tint  mm  Ut 
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Aa  londa,  on  gnfc  PbHoaoptier  impond 
And  nrmcd  W»rTior  ;  and  in  ofrry  gnn, 
A  guy  or  priiiiru  Urnili-mtiiiB  prvvifilad, 
■VThen  pioty  moT*  nwfiil  had  wlnJted.*' 


1  la  !f>       ■ 


"We  thus  are  naturally  led  to  notice  in  concluMon  tbe  mflai 
which  extemEtlnntiire  exercised  on  the  course  of  that  one  history  whidi 
ncvorthelesA  more  plainly  than  anr  other  bean  witness  that  nun  is 
not  meant  to  be,  nor  is  (except  when  he  forgcte  his  Uaker  Qnd 
tKsK)  the  mere  creoture  of  impreftsians  from  without.      Xo  hi*' 
tpache-*  us  so  plainly  as  that  of  aucient  Israel  how  much  thrro  is  in 
man's  true  development  which  iiothiug  either  lu  liimsplf  or  in  the 
world  around  him  can  effwt.  Yet  those  who  have  studied  the  natural 
features  of  the  couutr>',  in  which  the  infancy,  and  (tie  childhoodi  *nd 
the  adult  ugo  of  Israel  wa^s  spent,  can  tell  us  how  plainly  tho  tiaceti 
of  their  inflnonco  are  written  upon  tbe  tmrfacio  of  the  sacred  story. 
They  cjin  ehow  iis  first  the  wiiMloni  whirh  led  the  people,  enerv.ited  bv 
alon^  sojourn  in  thesteniningpiisluresof  Goshen,  or  the  brick fielJn  of 
the  Thebsid,  lo  spend  forty  years  of  camp-life  in  the  bracing  air  «f 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  fur  from  tho  (ies^h-pots  of  Egypt,  and  in  con- 
verso  with  the  1wo  voices  of  tho  eea  and  of  the  ancient   mountaitis, 
which  fipeak  bo  much  of  freedom  and  of  God.     They  can  show  us  tho 
mountain   pastures  of  the  three  OBstcrn  tribes,  the  outpost  of  thft 
nation  on  the  aido  of  the  Arabian  or  Syrian  desert,  the  meet  nu: 
of  the  stei-n  wild  man,  "  an  hairy  man,  und  girt  with  a  girdl 
leather  about  his  loins  ;  "  Elijah  tho  Tishbite,  tho  first  and  gre»' 
of  the  line  of  the  prophets.     AVe  mark  next  the  nation's  inner 
of  doTenco,  tho  deep  vulloy  of  the  Jordan,  the  most  remarkable  in  thi 
whole  world  for  its  depresi<ion  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  eart! 
We  mark  tho  wild  mountain  fronlinr  of  Jodah  to  the  south,  Le 
non.  to  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  woHtwarcl,  fencing  oST  the  choMS. 
people  from  all  other  nations.     TVo  have  then  tho  eontral  line 
mountain  forming  the  backbone  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  ; 
thu  broad,  ahnoot  Sat-toppcd  ridge,  furrowed  by  many  deep,  rough 
vallc^vo,  opening  caatward  with  rapid  d(«ccnt  to  tho  Jordan ;    west- 
ward, less  steeply,  to  the  Mediterranoan  pluiu; — that  mountain  plat- 
form, with  its  froo  and  bracing  air,  it«  terraces  of  soil,  fruitftil  in  win* 
and  oil   and  honoy  while  nu  iitdtistrious    people  cultiratod   thent^^H 
burnt  np  and  almost  hniTen  when  left  to  mere  uat  uro  ; — its  westerfl^H 
view  of  the  sparkling  Jlediterranean,  its  fixed  eastward  priMpeet  of 
the  moxmtainn  of  iloah,  veiled  in  dark  purple  haze,  below  w-hicl 
tleep  nnd  still  and  dejul,  lie.**  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Sea.     This  was  the  home  of  Judah  and  Kphraini ; — this  tlic  scone  ol 
nearly  every  great  event  in  the  religious  und  civil  history  of  tbe  natioiL 
There  tho  Israelitiijh  warriors,  tnuued  iu  the  wildcraogs,  could  cstc- 
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bluh  tlmnM^Tce,  fearless  of  the  iron  chariots  which  arcpt  the  plains  : 
f«ari«At,  usoaily,  of  Phili»tia  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  cliildrca  of 
the  East  on  the  othor.  There  the  tabernacle  found  ita  safe  imtiag- 
plaoe.  and  the  temple  its  siirc  fi)«n<!atinti.  There  the  capital  of  tho 
country  grew  ap  in  Htr«Dgth  and  pride.  There  Hand  fed  his  flocks. 
azulAmos  "was  a  hcrdsnum  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamine  fruit."  There, 
in  that  countTT  so  full  of  the  F>iiiiple  cletnonts  of  beauty  aod  sub- 
limity,  yet  eo  bare  of  all  which  could  stimuUtc  the  fancy  to  any 
iinhcnltby  or  exoeaeive  aetiTity,  were  tho  treasures  of  the  "  national 
poolry,  the  whole  world's  religious  poetry,"  nceumulatcd  and  sot  in 
urder.  There,  iu  that  home,  so  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
yet  not  aecluded  from  it ; — within  ita  eight,  in  contact  with  it,  but 
uTcn  riaibly  not  of  it ; — beside  tho  great  highway  of  nBtimis,  yet  not 
liable  to  be  trodden  out  by  conflicUng  cmpircii  until  its  work  was 
done ; — ^tho  nation  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  the  moral  and  spiritual 
education  of  mnnkind  was  carried  forward  by  man's  Maker  and 
Redeemer. 

North  of  this  central  mountain  land  luy  the  wide  grassy  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  Ismcl's  one  jKiint  of  easier  contort  with  the  outward  world  ; 
Ha  groat  bnttlc-Bcid.  for  nctory  or  defeat,  with  foreign  iuTadcrs,  whom 
the  Btoop  sides  of  the  mountain  platform  r^pollbd.  The  powossion  of 
that  fiiHtnc«»,  commanding  )m  Une  of  advance  ngainsl  Kgypt,  gave 
Iirael  au  impcvtanoo  in  the  ey(<D  of  Sennaclierib  as  disa^iroug  a»  it 
■ns  disproportLOQod  lo  the  real  strength  of  the  nation.  Korthvard, 
lay  the  high  ground  of  Galilee.  scTcred  from  tho  stirriug 
aes  of  Jewish  history ; — a  laud  of  frank  and  simple  peasants, 
ingenuous  and  docile ;  sloping  oostward  to  the  lake  of  Ocnncsaret, 
vith  its  toiling  and  hu^y  trading  population — 'tlie  manufacturing  and 
eommerdsl  region  of  Palestine.  Yet  further  Dortb,  bounding  nil, 
rase  the  sublime  mountain  mass  of  Iiebanon. 

Tliere,  between  the  quiet  homes  of  that  peasantry,  and  tho  haunts  of 
that  indu»trioua  ruro  of  artisans  and  mrrrhantj).  a  large  port  of 
the  three  years  of  our  I^rd'it  public  teaching  was  spent.  How  ofton 
tho  form  ond  imagen*  of  that  teaching  were  suggested  by  tho  aspect 
of  external  nature; — how  wonderfully  that  form  and  imagery  wv-re 
•elected  no  as  to  reach  the  mind  and  heart  of  all  who  have  an  car  to 
hear,  in  all  limes  and  countries ;  those  need  not  be  told  who  have 
read  Than  Stanley's  volumes.  &o  delightful  in  themselves,  so  invslti- 
ablc  to  those  who  willuaethem  rightly,  as  suggestiugthought,  rather 
than  a«  prescribing  tt«  result?.  In  that  master-hand  this  portion  of 
our  «ubjtt-t  may  bcht  be  left.  Those  whom  this  article  leads  to  look 
over  tho  Dean's  "  Sinai  and  Paleatine  "  with  this  object  in  view,  will 
leora  far  more  tban  any  words  of  mine  could  tell  thorn. 

Edward  T.  TAtiOBAJi. 

VOL.  T.  K 


T7EW  contemporary  fact«  press  moTv  irnmcdiatoly  upon  the  attea- 
*-  tioQ,  unil  iu  tlie  coiniug  years  arc  moro  likely  to  cxciUi  it,  tlisn. 
tlto  fon'onf  dcmrc,  tho  olmost  pu&sioiuita  lou^ng  wluch  paaeQ3BCS 
numy  mintla  for  tlic  reunion  of  Cbrislcadom.  If  tbc  deeire  were  con- 
fined to  a  fow  Utopists  of  one  school  or  party  in  the  Church,  or  of 
one  sect  out«idc  it,  it  would  have  }pm  eiguificanco.  Or  if  it  vcro 
Kimply  Jnspirinp  two  parties  in  the  Church  with  nnimosity  against  n 
third,  and  ad\'ising  that  tinion  or  "  in  diiuicationc  consensus,"  which 
ZwingH  was  the  first  to  advocate,  in  order  effectually  to  exclude  tlie 
third,  it  would  dcscTTo  no  nympathy.  Allowing  for  the  truth  of  much 
which  may  bo  brought  against  the  onc-sidedness,  inmibonlination. 
childish  lovo  of  norelty  which  characterise  too  many  of  those  who 
atEeci  tho  namo  of  Unioni^s,  the  liict  eunnol  be  gsineaycd  tbut  a  strong 
desire  has  been  awakened  in  the  heurta  of  Christians  of  uvery  Churcli 

H  to  remore  the  harritin  which  kee]>  their  Churches  apart,  to  create  Ibr 
Christendom  sufficient  unanimity  for  unil4.-d  action,  or  to  restore,  at 
least,  the  bleasiugs  of  iatvrcommuuion.  Nor  can  it  ho  denied  thut 
real  Christian  couvictlou  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  desire.  It  ts  one, 
therefor^  of  which  the  future  Church  historian  will  hare  to  take 
iiccount,  to  which,  if  wo  would  discern  tho  signs  of  (ho  timos,  we 

^h    must  perforce  give  attention. 

H        Iti«  a  fact  which,  like  every  other  of  real  worth,  connects  tho  pre- 
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sent  witli  tlie  past,  and  on  which  fht>  past  run  throw  much  light.  For 
the  desire  for  anion  is  no  new  thio}];.  Kvei-  Nines  that  terrible  nens- 
uty  of  the  nxteentfa  century  which  split  western  ChriRteadom  into 
fngmcnlai,  it  has  been  the  aim  unil  cndL-avour  of  th*;  nohlret  and 
wisest  of  Christian  thinker^.  Such  movemcuts  date  from  tho  very 
timo  of  dirision.  Justified  by  ncccwity  us  that  division  was,  tho  beet 
men  hfflTo  fdt  it  a  thiug  grievous  in  itacU' — a  reproach  to  tho 
Church  of  Christ — the  causes  of  which  it  is  u  first  duty  to  romove. 
No  thoorios  of  prr^gTOssion  by  untagonism,  or  of  tlio  odvontagea  of 
)i0panit«  indcp«ideDt  action  ;  no  glossw  to  weaken  or  explain  awfty 
the  words  of  the  Divine  Master,  have  been  efieotual  to  erase  altogether 
from  the  conxcience  of  Christendom  the  prayer  "  that  they  all  may 
Ije  one,  aa  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Sle,  luid  I  in  Hmc,  that  they  alao  may 
be  one  in  r»,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me." 

Now  it  is  very  signilicant  that  tho  eviisof  u  disunited  Christendom 
i^pear  tu  have  weij^hixi  moHt  heavily  uu  the*  iuiud»  of  those  who  uro 
not  atn'a}'a  professed  theologiaiiH.  There  will  bo  found  ainee  tho 
Rdbrmation  a  auccenioa  of  thoughtful  men  of  every  profeBsion, 
lawysra,  stufcHtnc-n,  Ncliuhirs,  and  not  divinv»  only,  who,  profoundly 
iM^Mringthe  truths  of  Ohristionity,  httvu  nought  torL-concilc  Uiudilfur- 
oioca  which  divided  Christians,  and  have  laboured  for  peace.  The 
nanus  of  F.rnsnius,  CossaDtUir,  Grotius,  IJunuiu,  Iliill,  Davonantj 
Q.  Calixtus,  are  among  the  most  honoured  in  Church  Irntoty  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  Boventeenth  century.  These  men  were  coa- 
vinced  that  peace  between  Cliri8lian»,  and  therefore  between 
Churches,  ma  poaeible,  and  their  schemes  to  promote  it  wore  no 
acliool  exctcisee  or  iugomous  Utopias,  but  foi-ccd  from  a  real  coiucioun- 
nesB  of  the  nccc^tity  and  the  duty.  To  quote  the  words  of  one  who 
alanda  foremost  in  this  goodly  fotlowohip :  "  Summa  noiitnc  retigionis 
pax  est  et  ananimitaa.  Ea  vix  constare  potent,  nisi  de  paaciuimia 
dtffinimnus,  et  in  mutti«  tlhorum  reliii<)Uiimu!i  suum  cuiquc  judicium: 
propierm  quod  ingemi  sit  rerum  plurimarum  ohHcurilas,  et  hoc  morbi 
fere  iimotum  sit  hominum  ingeniis,  ut  oodero  ncaciant  simol  atque 
res  In  ooatentioncm  vocatu.  e»t,  qusi  poetquam  inuiluil,  hoc  cuiquo 
videtur  vcns^unum,  quod  tisiioro  tucndum  susccperit.  Itoo  hoc 
dmnmn  est  eruditionis  t  hoologi«e,  nihil  ultra  quam  sacris  Uteris  pn>- 
ditam  est  dclinirc,  venim  id  quod  proditnin  crst  bona  fide  di»-pensare. 
MiUta  problenialu  nunc  reficiuntur  ad  bvnoduni  ttutattfavteiir :  multo 
nuigis  coDveniebat  quie^tiones  ejusiuodi  in  illud  rejicoro  temptu,  cum 
mbiato  spamilo  et  atoigmate  videbimus  Deum  da  fncie."" 

The  Bchemes  of  these  mcu  failed  because,  though  noUy  phuuicd, 
they  had  the  incompleVcoess  which  belongs  to  evcty  Hiuglu  human 

'  Enma^  IkMki*,  lih.  XYTiii.  ep.  8.    QiMt«d  by  Giotslar,  "  Lehrbucli  dor  KiictiGn- 
VSKkklitv,"  (Irilkn  tMndw,  tmato  ftbth.    P.  400,  n.  3. 
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ofFort ;  because  the  time  for  their  noeomplishnient  had  not  yet  com^ 
the  lenTen  of  pence  and  gowlwill  had  not  suffieiently  worked  in  tho 
mass  of  ChnBtinuB  ;  because  of  tho  animosity  vhieh  tboolo^lcol  dis- 
putants bear  1o  one  nnothor;  perhaps,  most  of  nil,  hecauso  of  the-^ 
suspicion  of  the  nJirg  powcre. 

Tlie  latter  half  of  the  eeventeeuth  century  produced  a  moTemoi 
towards  reunion  which  stands  pre-eminent  above  CTcry  other  befoffr 
or  eiuce.  It  was  no  einfflc  movement  of  one  Church  or  party,  or  of 
rate  thinker:  it  was  ur();<<d  on  by  ittrong  pnlititral  ncceHaity,  and  no 
I«as  Innpired  by  u  tntp,  forront,  and  eulij^hlpned  pioty.  The  niost 
jrifted  mind  in  Gennany  of  the  time,  pcrhupa  of  any  lime,  the  mast 
famous  divino  and  orator  which  Fmncrc,  thv  land  of  great'  oratorB, 
haa  IjUDwn,  princes  and  princesses  of  Ocrniuny,  with  their  iirabnB- 
Hodors  and  slatt-suitii,  "  the  ^rat  king,"  as  Frmehmcn  still  like  !<> 
Cflll  him,  and  two  successive  pope*,  took  a  side  for  or  against  it.  Such 
n  moTement  is  well  worth  our  stviHy,  not  bocauBo  of  the  fiivour  wliieb 
it  won  from  these  great  personngi:-*,  fir  beeauso  of  the  siieeesR  which 
it  once  promised  to  reach.  It  is  cause  enough  that  Lotbnilx  was  the 
soul  of  it,  and  that  his  correspondence  with  IJossnet  trareraes  the 
whole  deWtonble  groumi,  and  discuseiea  with  incomparable  power 
ttie  qucstiona  at  iaaue  between  the  (JhurcLes.  Much  also  will 
found  in  it  to  illustrate  prenont  tendencies.  Men  were  then,  as  now/ 
fatigued  with  long  tiontroverny,  and  longed  to  bring  the  theories  in 
debate  to  some  intelligible  practical  end.  But  it  is  fur  its  O' 
intrinsic  value  that  Tjeibnitz'  rorrpspondence  with  Ilossuet  and  othe 
of  his  contcniporarieM  claims  attention.  It  is  sprang*?  that  it  h. 
hitherto  uttmctcd  no  notice  in  Kngtand.  Kvon  lalv  writers  on  uni 
have  pansod  it  by,  or  dnferrcd  the  con-^idpnition  of  it.  Wc  do  n 
remember  any  review  of  the  valuable  edition  of  the  letters  of  Lw 
nita  from  tho  original  (and  in  many  incilanees  unedited)  MSS. 
Hf.  A.  Fouehnr  tic  Careil  :  before  the  piiblienlion  of  which  editli 
Romo  of  the  ]»rincipal  letters  were  either  altogether  unknoftTi,  or  im' 
perfectly  given  to  the  world. 

In  a  future  paper  we  ahull  present  an  analyM^  ofliCthnitz'  plans  In: 
iucililnling*  the  reunion  of  the  rniurcHesof  <irmiany  with  liome,  and 
tho  subject  matter  of  his  correspondence  with  liossuct  and  others  whid 
thfwo  plaua  drew  forth  ;  in  tho  present  wq  »hall  eontine  ourseXvos 
iho  hitilory  of  the   movfuionl,  the  [jolitical  aud  pergonal  luiluen* 
which  guided  it,  niid  the  cautses  of  its  failure.     Our  report  will 
drawn  fi-om  itc  eoiitenipurary  letters  which  \i.  A.  Foucher  de  Caretl 
has  published.     We  shall  freely  use  (he  information  which  he  ba» 
collected  iu  his  lulrotluction,  without  committing  ourselves  to  hi» 
opinions,  or  esclusivcly  following  hie  lead. 

There  were  strong  political  mctives  which  urged  the  DriiKvHtaail 
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sa  of  Genmioy  to  nttein))t  tlic  rcligioua  union  of  tlit-ir  pi>op1ea 
Bi'cuQi]  half  of  the  oeventeenlh  centurj-.  The  horn)r«  of  the 
Thirtj'  Ti'Uni'  Wur  were  ircsh  in  mtmory.  Their  couiitrj-  wiia  »till 
aufferiug  from  the  oxhututioti  which  foUouxtl  li.  Ountuv  Freitag,  it. 
picluriiU  but  not  law  on  acourulv  writer,  quutce  ligurtM  to  prove  thikt  iu 
the  luat  300  yeore  «  Utrgo  jMrt  of  Germnny  hafj  only  recovered  its 
fonnor  population,  inilustrj-,  and  piwluco." 

The  pcaco  of  Westphalio  (1G48J  estaWiahed  in  European  politics 
die  T»ew  principle  of  the  balnnre  of  power,  and  gave  civil  toleration, 
but  it  failed  to  bring  about  religious  union.  Henceforth  the  followers 
of  the  Augalmrg  Confeaaion  were  ponnitted  the  unceetricted  exeniiao 
of  their  worbhip  in  the  Itonian  Catholic  E:>tate8,  and  thwi  Jur  might 
appeal  to  that  tr^ty  aa  the  charter  of  their  relif^ious  liberty.  But 
toleration  is  not  the  same  a^  equality :  rnther  it  impUes  iuieriurity.  lu 
the  Emperor's  hereditary  doiiiiiiiouii  not  even  toleration  was  conceded, 
and  the  Pupal  court  from  the  first  jtroLesttHl  ugainitl  fi-tcdom  of 
worship,  aei-ularifuition  of  erckviiuittical  property,  the  recognition 
of  iadividual  I'rote^tant  rights,  which  its  own  jxilicy  had  nut  u  UtUo 
Wnstod  the  ProtCfitant  princeM  to  win.t  Qcnuany  wos  thud  mode 
4war»  of  the  cvil.s  flowing-  from  political  and  rcUg-ious  disunion,  and 
boil  cause  to  four  the  further  eviU  whielk  might  be  impending.  The 
words  of  it.  A.  1".  do  Careil  sound  exaggerated,  onJ  yet  appear 
bomc  out  by  contemporary  documents. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  ilu^re  wii«  no  longer  a  Gcnminy,  but  Catholic 

States  and  iVotesUnl  Stutcs  without  unity  of  laws  and  beliefs,  each 

cue  being  cxclu»ivcly  hvut  upon  sclf-uggruudtsemeut  at  the  espcuae 

•of  the  other,  etjuaily  enfei-bled  by  tummoQ  ignoraacc  and  misery."  J 

Hor  etnU'smon  saw  the  danger  of  >iirh  a  po-''ition.     In  the  (bithortit 

uii|iubliahed)   State   paper  which   l^tibnit/  wrote  for  the   Imperial 

«ourt,  h«  saj'H,  with  reference  to  the  p<>ace  coniliided  at  Muiister  aud 

Osuubnick  :     "The  two  parties  began   (after   the   peuee)    to   culm 

iLciuavhcn   a  little,  and    to  give  Koine  hope  at  least  of  toleiutiau ; 

liut  it  was  Miou  ubHorvcfl  that  in  the  main  this  peaec  wa«  liltc  a  truce 

■n-bieh  had  sprung  out  of  common  wcArinc«e  :  a  fact  which  created 

•  Bil'l*!'  an*  An  I>cittacheo  VorapuiifTilicit,  Ton  Ouatnv  Frvilay.  Zvinivt  Thtil, 
L(.-i|ixig,  1M^  pp.  2Vi—Tm,  "  Wit  iiTc  iJirn  jiiatiflcil  in  dniwinx  tlin  fi>nrliitinn.  thai 
At  Icaat  lot  Uiii  purtiMi  o(  (.limiiiiiy  I'lUutiiigis  and  Fnocuiiia)  lira  htiiulrod  yt«ra  ram 
nwMWwy  to  tMloro  loiU  cul:i<r  fondition,  ttie  jiopulalion  lutd  jiroduvtiv^  ■inrnglh  of  Iho 

t  U<i*4  the  Bull  Zdv  dosiiu  Dai.  d.  2C  Not.  ttfM  ;  quoted  by  CHoatlar,  L<)b^tal^h,  d. 
K.  0.  iii.  fi*l.  i.  (}1 : — "  Sado  cuiii  inlini«  dotorif  wnuu  ao^iriiiuius,  quoi]  pt-c  plureHpoda 
Unulimgu,  iMCoon  ntteiiiu  pacb  MoDSslehi,  inilar\iDi  aiticnloa  grsviuimn  Itpliponi 
auholimt  illikU  fucrutit  prnjndiciu.  Ktcnim  parrtjonibui  .  .  .  hRi<r«tici4  Au^uitniiur 
lit  vocsHt,  oonCaMJouu  libvriun  iiur  h.rrMOO*  civreitium  in  pl«tiiiiuo  locu  pcrmittibiT  ot 
bcnruin  pro  JcdiflcMidii  nd  Kiuw  uffuctiuu  UuipUs  asaigDatio  ptvmittitur." 

1  Taai«  i. . 
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the  fear  Icrt  the  fire  lurking  bent-otli  the  asliM  would  ono  day  rccorer 

its  fiill  Btrcngth God  knows  what  will  liuiipcn,  and  va  murt. 

commit  ouraclToa  to  His  divino  providence,  uftcr  htivijig  done  all 
we  caa  for  oursoK-cs.  It  belongs  to  those  to  whom  ho  ha«  given 
power  or  oppoitunitj- ;  nbovo  all,  to  the  chief  ruler?,  nnd  tho  emparor, 
who  i«  BPcdar  hood  nnd  odTOcnto  of  the  imivcrwl  Cliumh,  to  take 
thought  for  tlie  r^-niedie*  of  such  great  evil"  •  ....  »» the  fresh  ont- 
brcAk  of  a  religious  war,  the  prevalence  of  religious  discord. 

Besides,  there  was  a  power  near  at  hand  which  was  daily  beotnnuig 
on  "  exorbitant  jwwer,"  and  throatcninfr  to  absorb  what^-vcr  national 
life  etiU  lived  in  Ucrmany.  France,  wielded  by  the  canning  hand  of 
Richelieu,  and  in  the  person  of  the  young  king  aaeerting  the 
most  nrnigant  preteneione,  Inmed  the  internal  civil  nud  n-Ugious 
disunion  of  the  German  States  to  her  own  onda :  assumed  the  proteo- 
torate  of  the  minor  German  princcn,  and  stealthily  iumnuat^d  her 
fiuhions  and  language  in  plnev  of  the  ruder  truditioiia  and  epeeah 
of  the  Fatherland.  Ixribnitz,  to  hLi  honour,  for  hie  eyniputhica  imo 
OB  coamopolitaD  as  bis  science  was  cncyclopii>dic,  withstood  %$  ttatce- 
man  and  puhjicist  thii*  wtlhering,  overshadowing  influenee  of  the 
French  monnrehy.  He  thought,  and  so  did  the  prinecH  whom  be 
acnrcd,  that  religious  union  was  indisponsnble  to  the  national  union  ; 
that  tinless  religious  peace  could  l>e  effected  between  the  followers 
of  the  chief  conlessious,  iiiUcm  Protc-dtanl^  ami  Catholics  could  agree, 
with  however  Torious  rites  and  beltofs,  to  li%'e  and  act  together  a& 
members  of  one  apiritual,  no  less  than  of  one  civil  aociety,  Germany 
would  never  be  secure  or  at  one. 

The  name  fear  of  Prance,  the  same  noeccnity  for  combined  action 
againiit  her  encroacihmontH  may  have  been  the  political  motiwn 
which  inclined  Popo  Innocent  XI.  favourably  towunln  pluna  of 
reunion.  There  ia  no  reason  to  doubt  llio  good  faith  with  which  this 
Pope  nought  to  conciliate  Protcetant  Germany.  Of  the  binhopa  of 
Borne  many  have  been  abler ;  men  of  grcutcr  governing  powers,  who 
have  left  their  numo  and  place  in  history ;  but  few,  if  any,  hkve 
oritmlled  Innocent  XI,  in  firmness  and  integrity  of  purpose,  in  tho 
justice  and  honesty  of  his  politic8.  Uo  obtains  honourable  mention 
in  the  pages  of  tho  impartial  Banke;  sind  it  may  be  added,  thai  W9 
Engliflhmen  arc  greatly  his  debtors,  for  he  headed  the  Kuropean 
coalition  against  Louis  XIV.,  and  contribiitt^  much,  consciou.'ily  or 
ua««nacioasly,  by  his  alliance  with  William  of  Orange,  to  accomplish 
our  deliverance  from  the  f^t^nrt«. 

If  strong  political  motives  counselled  the  princes  of  Germany  to 

attempt  the  reunion  of  Churches,  it  ia  no  less  true  that  a  profounil 

religious  feeling  was  active  at  the  time  which  looked  much  more  tc 

•  Toaio  i.  p.  3,  IOC.  7,  9- 
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interests  of  sll  ChristeniJoni.  A  IcamMl  and  tolerant  ftcliriol  of 
theology  had  Kwn  up  in  OOTroany,  which  preiparod  the  way  in  many 
muitU  by  gifiiig  attention  to  the  €«i!iential  artictes  of  tx'lief  which 
Ohiistiaiis  of  every  rommunion  held  in  common,  rather  than  to  the 
leasfHsenttsl,  though  not  unimjwrtont,  doctrines  in  which  thejdifTerod. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  go  Iwck  a  few  j*earB,  in  order  to  trace  thf 
rifle  of  this  new  school. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Univeraty  of 
Helmstadl  was  distinguished  among  the  nuiversitiea  of  Germany 
lor  ita  devotion  to  anetent  literatiuie,  the  "  humanistic  Btndien."  and 
to  the  pliilost^hy  of  Arislolle,  and  for  its  ettrong  leaning  \a  the 
larger  and  mnrt  acoonunodoling  thfology  of  Mulunclhcin.  It  hwl 
rvfa«od  to  accept  the  strict  fomiularicB  of  Lutheran  doctrine.  In 
tbo  ftriit  half  of  the  ccntory  George  Calixtus  flourished,  who  gnro 
new  life  and  thought  to  this  university.  "  M\vt  hia  academical 
irttidiea  were  completed,  he  traTclled  through  England.  Uolland^ 
Italy,  and  France,  made  acquaintance  with  the  different  Churches  of 
thoao  arantnea,  and  with  many  of  their  leading  men,  and  gained 
from  them,  as  from  a  thorongh  etudy  of  the  different  periods  of  tho 
Church,  a  for  wider  and  more  varied  view  of  Christendom  than  was 
at  that  time  usual  in  the  Lutheran  Church."  When  CaHxtus 
returned  to  Fielmstatit,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theulogy  (a.d. 
1614).  The  larger  exp{<rienco  and  Icnowlodge  which  ho  acquired 
&aro  men  as  well  as  from  b(x>)c!(  did  not  make  bim  a  lefw  feithful 
liotltcnn.  He  neither  affected  the  tmditiona  and  ceremonira  of 
the  countries  through  which  he  had  travelled,  nor  wished  to  change 
tboec  of  hia  own  Church  and  people.  But  he  sought  throughout  bos 
life  to  infoK  into  religious  diAcusuon  the  calm,  geoerous,  and  froc 
spirit  which  his  own  intorcourae  with  many  men  had  taught  htm ; 
■md  he  tried  his  best  to  reconcile  thoee  who  really  moBul  tho  gsmo 
thing,  though  in  the  exprceMon  and  form  of  their  belief  they  were  at 
Tsriance.  The  learning  and  good  temper  of  Lis  writings  went  to 
nodpiate  the  eevere  dogmatism  of  the  Lutheran  Churches,  which 
at  that  time  alienated  many  ironi  their  communion.*  Ho  enlarged 
tho  borders  of  theological  study,  by  drawing  attention  off  from  the 


•  He  inalftei  oa  tluit  inriduabU  diilinrtioB  to  tho  nogiert  of  whidi  m  irioph  of  tlit 
ODClwritabtMMi  o(  nliffiooB  contivrenj- i> daa :  "E«t  Mttom  ittgoM  diacriiiMB  int«r 
Hta-.  igD  bUMMfriaatinRnai  uiiUawaMBTCmBjegahBDOKattwtimiareTelnmliBU) 
jvdfra,  ei  oamM  m  ftddido*  a  tUvint  gnlitl  et  ooilwti  npto  exdiun."  "  Dtnildwiiiai  tt 
Stodiiun  Coocorfiie  EwWtMtii?*,"  16S0.  }  6.  nuotod  la^fBly  by  Qiuwtor,  "LelirbMch 
dot  Kitchiigfurlikhtfi"  dnltoo  band'T,  irwito  nbtheilung,  }  fi2.  ir.  47*.,  fcom  wboM 
UAmtt  thii  iccovnt  is  cbirAy  dnvn. 

For  tbn  iDtalmncM  of  Um  Reformrd  Chnrtlias  u  Ute  can**  of  ti«  d*fcetioo  of  nuij, 
eflUllam'iUtwirTHirtoTT."  Part  III,,  oh.  n.  ».  U.  Forthii  ■Kocwrilur'B  wAUy  an- 
ptrt«l,«ndT(itforluJakiii'iIy,n(rtiMolC«lirtiii,ioePt.III.,Ch.  U.«.  UtoLiL  IBM. 
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Bubtleti«s  of  dootrmes  nLicli  woro  beyond  iuud's  grn»p,  on  whicll 
tliey  com1(1  never  hope  to  coiue  to  au  understauding,  to  the  simpler 
and  iiDbl«r  otaodards  of  the  curly  Cburch.  Like  Kra«iiiU8  and 
Cofisaudcr,  Calixtua  luid  tbe  school  wliich  looked  to  LIm  as  it«  founder 
belicTcd  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  union  between  the  Kefonned 
4Dd  Kumuu  Churchce,  and  that  it  luy  in  u  mutuiil  rettiru  to  the  enrly 
symbubi  of  tlic  Chiircb,  to  th»  principle  embodied  tn  tho  conoa  of 
Viui-enliuH,  uud  to  the  connent  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  five  centmids 
(" coDsen&us  qutuquc  iwcu)arLs"J.  lie  bdiercd  that  the  dillorcncca 
between  the  Ittfoimcd  Chutx-'bcs  were  more  eauily  capable  of  n.-coucilta' 
tiou ;  wcfL',  tm  Lcibuilji  ullcrnurd^  i'haructcn>ed  thcw,  "  luiuiiuO  fiUidil- 
mcntnlei."  Ulrich  Calixtiw,  the  son  of  George,  and  lis  guocessor 
Tloliti^itiidt,  flnd  Qerhurd,  better  known  ns  Stolanus,  Abbot  of  T/oocum. 
continued  the  work  ;  the  latter  became  eftcrwardii  the  coadjutor  of 
Leibnitz,  and  the  chief  theological  writer  on  the  Proieetant  idde 
of  the  negotiations  for  union. 

But  no  divine,  pliilosopher,  or  university  was  to  be  the  c«ntro  of 
tLi»  nioTciueut.  W'hatever  political  interests  SMayed  other  reigning 
houses  of  Gennany,  at  least  in  tho  Falatioo  there  were  higher  motivM 
lit  work  to  promote  religious  union,  few  reignbig  fuuiilicti  have 
poBse»tod  members  gifted  with  such  oxuelleut  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  aa  those  which  then  distinguished  the  prineeu  uud  princeiMcs  of 
thohouseof  HrunswickHud  Hanover.  This  fumilypreseutodaaeptome 
of  thu  religiou.<i  history  of  the  time.  Tendencies  then  active  t«iwardi! 
submission  to  ubeuhitc  authority,  or  towunU  denial  of  uny  authority 
except  that  which  reason  claimed,  appear  prominent  in  the  «on9  and 
daughters  of  this  house.  It  is  no  less  significant  that  while  same 
became  ardent  converts  to  Borne,  and  otberK  remained  firmly  attached 
to  ProtestaDti^m,  the  family  was  not  disunited,  or  the  lies  of  mutual 
aflcetion  rent  asunder.  It  ccin.sisted  of  five  brothers  and  three  sisten. 
Euidj  out;  of  the  sisters,  Elisabeth,  Louise  IloIIandine,  and  Sophia,* 
was  remarkable  for  intelloctuiU  gifts.  All  of  them  felt  tho  influence 
of  a  woman  of  still  stronger  mind,  perhaps  of  more  brilliant  qualities 
and  ardent  faith  than  themselves.  Thin  was  Aunc  Gonzaga  of 
Mantua,  daughter  of  Chai-les,  IhJto  of  Nevers,  whom  their  brother] 
Edward,  Count  Palatine,  had  married.  This  princeas  effected  the 
conversion  of  her  husband,  and  of  her  sister-in-law  Louise,  who 
became  the  Abbc<Hs  of  MuuLuissou.  She  strove  further  to  win  over 
Sophia,  and  found  u  ready  helper  in  the  eecretary  of  Louise,  Madame 
de  Hurion.     In  strenuous  devotion  to  tho  cauae  in  hand,  and  in  love 

•  Tbfl  Ditc)i«w  Sophia  ftnd  licr  ilnufjli  lor,  !^ap)uIl  Chnrtolt*,  afltnrutls  QnMn  *f  Pnadvl 
tMd  LribniU'  tOTTupunili'iicu  wiUi  diwp  uiicn'tt,  un'l   nnkcil  questiuDS  which  t^wod  d«1 
leu  intoUigancci.     "  l/ftUaUre  thAnlogie  n'nviiit  point  d'aridite  pour  ow  pnaotMSOSplulv 
Hopliiit,"  layi  M.  dc  Carvil,  i.  lotrod.  Ixriii. 
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of  pover,  this  voman  was  not  unliko  Miidumo  do  Muintonon.  She 
became  tlie  oooiitant  correRpondcnt  of  Lcilmit?;,  who  possa^Nod  tlio 
oonfidmce  of  the  PrinceM  Sophin.  There  is  im  enlhiuiamn  in  her 
letters  which  commanils  respect.  The  adtniritig  dificiple  of  IJoasaet, 
nhe  ^vCA  him  no  rest  till  ho  has  actually  taken  u  part ;  nor  ^rill  she 
let  hiia  forget  that  he  has  douo  bo.  Jlcr  iterution  of  the  one  idea 
which  possaMeshor,and  her  constant  appml  to  tbo  words  and  thoughts 
of  iho  i^reat  orator,  becuino,  it  must  bo  oniicd,  mtnen'hat  fatiguing  : 
but  trhiit  she  8a\'S  is  writt^'ii  with  such  oemcstness  of  purjioi^,  with 
sDch  sincerity  and  fervour,  as  to  prove  that  Madame  de  Burion  was 
no  ordinary  devotee.  Leibnitz  writee  to  her  freely,  with  evident 
re^rd,  with  even  un  occasional  efTusion  of  h«art  which  i^  unusual  in 
him ;  and  he  docs  not  hesitate  to  employ  her  a»  racdiatre^H. 

There  was  another  aetor  on  the  KomaQ  Ride  who  claims  chief 
notice,  without  whom  this  business  would  never  perhajis  have  been 
•et  on  foot,  who  was  ita  inntifrator  nrid  prime  mover  ult  his  days. 
mda  waa  Royas  de  Spinola,  DiKhop  ofTenu,  in  Croatia,  ufberwurds  of 
Nomfaidt,  near  Viennu.  As  far  buck  us  1661  he  had  been  appointed 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Kmpcror  to  treat  'tt'ith  iho  princes  of  Germany 
concerning  rcUgious  union.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
bfTtvecn  his  action  as  aocrcditc<]  ngent  of  ETnporor  and  Pope,  and 
tltat  which  was  strictly  his  ovra,  and  for  wliit-b  he  had  no  authurity. 
In  eveiy  way  his  liJe  was  remarkable,  and  deserves  the  utmost 
qrmpathy  which  we  can  gi\'e  to  the  most  unwearied  self-denying 
devotion.  Born  in  Holland  of  Spanish  descent,  he  early  won  the 
favour  of  Philijj  IV.,  and  afterwards  n>»e  high  at  the  court  of  the 
Empt-ror  Leopold,  of  whose  first  wife  he  waa  the  confessor.  He 
wms  made  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Charcli ;  but  rofuiwd  the  Arch- 
hishopric  of  Malinos  that  he  might  unreservedly  give  himiielf  to  the 
work  of  rc1iginu.<i  union.  TTis  days  were  spent  in  continual  travel  -, 
in  joumej-ing  from  court  to  court,  in  negotiating  and  corresponcling 
with  the  princes,  tttatesmen,  and  divines  of  Germimy.  Six  times  he 
visited  Rome,  five  times  Hanover,  nor  did  he  rtwt  oven  wben  suffering 
•CTcrc  excrucioting  pain.  In  the  brief  summarj'  of  the  negotiations 
which  he  drew  up,  which  Lcibnitx  copied  and  preserved,  and  which 
is  one  main  source  of  our  lufonuatton,  there  is  no  comment  on  his 
toil,  suffering,  disappointment.  He  writes  down  the  simple  facts 
which  belong  to  history' ;  but  among  them  is  one  which  tells  its  own 
tale  :  "  Ipee  (Spinoia)  ez  aciaticJ;  pcrtinaci  lecto  affixua  uon  nisi  lateri 
einistro  tnnixn!^  ad  roliquas  aulas  in  sell4  manibus  portari  voluil,"* 
No  ironder  that  Leibnitz  treasured  up  the  papers  of  such  a  man,  and 
purposed  to  write  his  life.  The  unpublished  "  varia  ad  biographiam 
Spinola  spectantia"  are  still  to  ha  found  in  the  Library  at  naiiover. 

*  Nuntio  IC6S— 16S3 ;  <£uiTta  do  Lcibnlts,  i.  cuu. 
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TKe  bloasinn^  of  ihc  pGocinnakt.'rD  rest  with  him.  The  spirit  Trbich 
animated  Spijiola,  and  iu  which  he  no^tiutod,  wiu  in  haizuuuy  with 
that  of  Molanus,  sad  the  divines  of  the  Cnivorsity  of  Hdnutadt, 
with  thi*  tnlpnuit  philoKOphic  teinpor  of  I^ibnitn.  His  conviction  of 
the  possibility  of  reunion  wbh  strong  enough  to  encoumge  his  efibrti, 
and  is  expremed  in  the  vonk  of  the  "  pJein  ponvoir"  which  he 
received  from  the  I'^mpcror.  "  It  appears  to  many,  and  is  found  ia 
fact  to  be  the  ca^e,  that  differences  of  Hentiment  on  principal  pointi 
(of  belief)  arise  from  want  of  mutual  chanty,  and  of  neoeaaaiy 
patience  thoroughly  to  understand,  and  Binoerely  to  expliiiu  the  trw 
sensG  of  each  one  of  the  difierent  meanings  given  to  the  words 
emplc^od.*'  *  And  again,  in  his  own  words  in  a  letter  to  Leibnitx 
dated  V2  Decenib.  IGH8  :  "  Int<>r  Bomanam  t-t  protaBttntium  eoole- 
aiam  non  in  tundumcnto  sulutia,  ecd  in  suUs  udditamentis  iutercedae 
ilrntantiam  "  f 

There  vnn  be  no  question  that  Spinola  hoptA  that  ultituatdy  thft 
Gorman  Protoalant*  wouJd  eubmit  to  the  deeroos  of  Trent ;  without 
sQch  hope  bo  would  hardly  have  boon  loyal  to  his  Church.  But  be 
met  the  wishes  of  many  LutheiBTis  by  negotiating  on  the  basis  of  a 
peace  previous  to  submission  to  those  decreen,^  on  *he  principle  of 
present  mutual  toleration  of  the  beliefs  of  both  Churches,  "  stuf  !» 
principes  des  deux  purtys,"  and  on  the  understanding  that  tho 
doctriiicn  in  dispute  Khould  bo  referred  to  the  judgment  of  an  wob- 
mcniciiJ  counciL  In  1077  be  sought  the  sanction  of  Home  for  his 
sohvncB,  and  presented  to  the  Pope  twenty-five  propositioaa,  whieh 
be  had  drawn  up  with  great  moderotion,  netting  forth  the  views  of 
the  leading  Protestant  divines  on  some  chief  subjects  of  contmrei^, 
the  juntifiratinn,  confession,  and  nbHolulion  of  the  sinner.  "I^roposi- 
tioniiB  nnvellorum  diacrctiontni  ct  prax^ipuomm."  These  projiositiaib 
wore  well  weighed,  considered,  iind  "jKwt  gransmmas  concultstiones" 
sanctioned  by  the  Pope  {Innocent  XI.)  and  cardinals.  When 
Leibnitz  vintod  Spinola  at  Netutiidt  he  obtained  the  authentic  doca- 
ments  which  pi-ove,  ho  writes,  that  "  tho  Popo,  the  cardinals,  the 
general  of  the  Je^ts,  le  maistre  du  saer^  palais,  and  others  who 
were  Aitly  infonned  of  hi^  negottationa  and  plami,  approved  them."  § 
M.  Foucbcr  do  Careil  observes  that  ho  dues  not  believe  there  is  one 
mention  of  this  remarkable  fuct  i»  the  history  of  the  Church,  [j  It 
seethed  as  though  the  unwearied  zt-al  of  Spinola  would  have  its 
reward.  The  Papal  court  diapoitcd  almoHt  for  tho  first  time  to  make 
coDoessionB,  the  Emperor  with  ail  bia  power  impporting  the  adHon 

•  CEnvrea;  L  167-  t  I.  31. 

1  Ct.  torn*  i.  Entrod.  cviii.  "  Lottcn  ftf  Ldbruts  to  llailamo  de  Bnriixi,"  xliH.  L  j 
l«B;dbt.i.l77-lM. 
i  (Ebtto^  i.  It.  |  i>  xL 
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of  his  agent,  fourteen  princes  of  Germany,  with  the  OEscnt  of  many, 
and  thc'Rc  tfa<;  mnst  Icamrd  thoologiiuu,  desirous  al  reunion  in  the 
intcrcste  of  their  country's  wclfurc. 

8ucfa  wm»  tho  state  of  the  negotiationa  betveon  the  Biemorablo 
ywkn  1682 — 1085.  But  during  the  t:weTity  yenrs  that  Spinola  had 
Isbouwd,  he  8««m8  to  have  taken  no  accoiint  of  the  possible  inter- 
TentioQ  of  France  From  that  quarter  came  the  frustration  of  all 
Lis  cherished  plans.  There  were  other  adverse  circumintnncejs  hut 
the  opposition  of  France  was  the  real  cauiie  of  failure.  Tlic  Turldnh 
■war,  the  death  of  his  trusted  and  powerful  friend  Cardinal  AJbritios, 
Lis  own  »eTrpi'Kicknr-H«,  happened  innjiportunply,  but  it  was  tho  politics 
of  Ixnm  XIV.  whii^h  thwartwl  ihi-  gfiod  counseU  of  Innocent  XT, 
The  Pope  no  longer  Tcntured  openly  to  countenance  ne^tiations  for 
the  religious  unton  of  (Icrmuiiy,  nor  to  recognise  Spinola  us  envoy. 
The  Ialt«r  says  in  his  ctmlidcntial  narratio,  "  rtorum  Homum  itum,  t/HoJ 
wfar»iB»i«f  malmli  {/actio  galHca)  protfutanUlmn  indtbita  promiitt. 
Producta  sunt  originolia,  ex  quibus  upparebot  omnia  protMUmtinm 
nomin*  acta.  Atbritiue  jam  obierat.  I'ontifox  per  epiHtolam  onlcm 
de  quibusdam  gratits  eoncodendis  aesecuniTit ;  pracepit  Unnai  «t  intf^ 
rim  pum  propria  cflo  agtret,  /artionia  t/aHieo'  raiutn."* 

"  A  cau8c  des  pamioD?  reguante«  "  is  Jjeibnltz'  explanation  of  the 
failnro.t  Four  years  afterwards  (1G90)  Spinola  was  again  CTn£>owercd 
by  the  Emperor  to  nc^tiutv,  und  entered  into  eorrenpoiidcnee  nith 
Molanu?.  He  died,  at  the  Utak  in  1095.  But  the  burden  of  discuj^ion, 
if  not  of  adToeaoy,  on  the  Boman  side,  bad  pnsscd  from  him  to  the 
more  rennwnod,  though  not  more  succceaftil  Bossuct. 

Before  wo  dpenk  of  BoMsiiefs  part  in  the  movement,  some  nooonnt 
ii  due  of  one  who,  with  the  same  eamestn««  as  Madame  do  Burion, 
urged  him  to  it.  This  was  Pellisaon,  a  convert  to  the  religion  of  the 
court  of  i^tmiH  XIV.,  who,  it  wa»  said,  in  consequenpe  had  risen  high 
in  tliat  king's  favour.  He  had  for  some  time  correeponded  with 
LaJboitK  on  eubject«  not  exclusively  theological.  During  a  five 
ymr^  drtention  in  the  BusuIg  he  had  rtudied  Arifitotle  us  well  aa 
patristic  literature,  and  was  noimfit  dtKoipte  of  Ijeibnitx'  philosophy. 
•'  Madame  dp  Bnrion,"  he  inntes,  "  finds  great  fault  with  me  on  your 
aocotmt.  She  says,  and  I  believe  fihe  is  right,  that  we  think  of 
nothing  else  hut  your  dynamics,  und  not  at  all  of  your  conversion, 
which  is  the  one  object  of  her  dceiro  as  of  mine."'*  Tlic  ouhjcct 
matter  of  these  letters,  aj*  far  ns  thoy  relate  to  the  reunion  of  the 
Cbon-lics,  will  be  aflorwarrfs  con>ndorod.  Thoy  are  written  with 
admirable  temper,  and  exhibit  much  acutencss  and  learning.  They 
aeem  to  be  very  models  of  the  way  in  which  tho  most  serious  reli- 
giou-t  diflcrcnces  should  be  discussed.     Pellissoa  had  not  laid  aside, 

t  i  UxxT.  J  L  Ixvifl. 
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ivith  bis  IIugucDot  fuitb,  citlicr  chnrity  or  couridoratencnw  for  hia 
oM  bretliron  in  it.  "livibnitz  innuitaincd  iu  hU  lettcnt  to  Pclliasoa 
the  pi'iuciple**  of  genuiiu'  tolerance,  far  ti-nioved  fruui  the  culpablo 
indifference  with  whicli  FrotentAnti^  were  reproacliccl .  .  .  sad  PeUisaon 
WU8  tfderunt;  lie  wam  »o  by  indinulioD,  he  waa  90  bccuu^e  bo  bad 
shared  the  errors  vi  hia  old  I'cltffibnii^ts ;  he  wun  au  by  reason  of  that 
perfect  poHteaesa  and  courtier-like  temper  which  would  have  mode 
bim  think  it  had  ta:ito  to  affect  a  loo  eager  pi-oselytisiug  spirit,"* 
Pellis«un  iippeant  to  havt^  bt'ett  one  of  tlu>  most  indiistriouH  agents  of 
Ijouis  XIV.  for  eHtabltsbiug  by  force  or  perstuiMioii  religioiu  uuitv 
iu  Fraaee,  IleiuaybcBiiftly  iictjuittcd,  as  ulso  Sladamc  do  Mui»ieuoD, 
uf  any  fduirc  in  tliosc  cim;!  luaiBures  i\n-  tho  HUpprcHeion  of  Pro- 
tcsUuitism  which  other  cuuiL'^cIlurs  of  Luui»  approved,  and  the  king 
hiraself  pcnaittcd.  ilij*  own  part,  however,  in  that  bad  bu«itie» 
wail,  to  »ay  the  lenj^t,  not  crediuble,  uot  sueli  a*  a  bigh-mindod 
states]uan  should  have  ncccpled.  lie  nils  dispenser  of  a  fund  for  tlu 
support  or  reward  of  converts-f 

Aa  far  b&ek  an  1683  I}o!«miet  had  been  informed  of  Spinola's 
negnt iationa,  and  had  received  the  x>»per8  which  passed  bctwoeo 
Spinola  uad  the  Uonoverian  theologian:*.  But  be  had  not  concerned 
himself  with  them.  Kight  years  liiter,  when  he  is  urged  to  consider 
the  qucHlioii  which  hud  lK3Cii]ne  the  rtiligious  question  of  the  time, 
when  as  recognised  leader  of  tho  French  elergj"  bo  is  forced  to 
LUtenene,  he  avoWK  that  ho  had  allowed  the  mibjoct  to  drop  out  of 
mind:  "commc  <Ptte  affaire  nc  me  pariit  paa  avoir  do  suitc,"J 
Afl.er  reading  Molunus'  "Cogitatioiics  Pii vatic"  on  reunion,  bo  wrote 
"  Rcflcxiona  dc  M.  I'Kvtquc  dc  Jllcaux  sur  I'ccrit  de  M.  I'Abbc 
Molanu«." 

ITiis  buok  overturned  the  negotiations  of  Spinola.  It  was  a«  much 
a  refutation  of  Spinola  as  of  Jiio\&aii».^  Bossuet  knows  notJiingof 
"media  cnmpositioiiis."  The  imily  wliich  he  imderslood  was  that 
which  couhl  be  inipo»t?d  with  authority  from  without,  Mieh  as  her 
sovereign  was  then  forcing  on  the  conseience-s  of  French  Protesl«at&. 
All  previous  conditions  which  Spinola  had  so  zeulouely  prepared.  oU 
political  considerations,  the  good  will  of   the  ]5mperor  and    the 

■  i.  Isvii. 

t  LatilUfi,  "  niitobi  del  Fi&nfui."  Tome  tooMif-ine,  "p.  'SOa.  Vtm*,  ChuftBtim, 
1KB. 

"  Unci  CJUMC  |K)UT  1cm  coHTenloiU  fut  jlalilic.  tlont  VAIlMon,  r^form^  conTorti.  cut  U 
dimrtinn  -  on  Ruurhiuid«it  loa  consraanoM,  on  pajitU  un  acts  ili!  foi;  iiitfindxiiU,  Kotmr- 
tMnua,  mn^iiraU,  lividimifint  da  Me :  vna  -unn  i^unronion  on  ^tait  ttt  dc  [lUirc  m  rai." 
3lailaniu  dfi  Miuiittiiiiii  might  well  wriU,  "M.  IVUiuan  fail  Una  pri>ili^«i  M.  BoaauCl 
Mt  plus  aavuil,  mu»  luL  Mtt  plui  JHiniMnr.  Un  n'uiuult  .jniniu*  <m6  cip^rcr  quo  i/tviet 
CM  convurtiaiu  fumotit  n  lunfcB.** — (Ijettrc  do  UiuLunu  du  UunUuun,  dn  13  Nowioliie, 
16B3). 
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princiwi  of  Gcrmimy,  "11  poncwsions  from  tho  Itninan   court,  and 
overtures  of  Protestant  di\-ino»,  arc  quietly  jgnorwl.     Bossuet  spcokB 
magiHteria]!}'.  at*  a  bishop  of  anciRtit  time*  might  have  spoken.     Sub- 
mission to  Romp  is  the  finit  demuiit] ;  that   being  complied  with, 
perhaps  some  divprsilj'  of  rites  and  tliscipline  may  be  toicrutcd.      If 
l*rotestenta  wUK  for  a  reuiiioD,  they  must  go  to  Bom« ;  Rome  con 
take  no  step  towards  them.      The  decisions  of  Trent  are  the  last 
authoritative  standards,  aiid  without  iinfeigued  aiscnt  to  them  union 
is  impossible.      "On  vieut  d  noiu,  qu'on  accepts  uos  dogme«,  ou 
hien  alora    pounjuoj   vient    on?"    was    the   short  question  of  the 
QoUiccm.     Bosauot  »ocin3  to  have  little  faith  in  the  mighty  power 
of  truth  to  create  conviction  in  the  oomcience;  belief  with  him  is 
rnther  the  acceptance  of  dogma  which  authority  demands  and  eliiiiu;^ 
to  enforce.     "Surh  d(K>s  BoHiuet  appear  from  the  bi'giiininjr,"  siy* 
M.  d©  Coreil,  a  jrnlnus  defender  of  BossuetV  literur^'  reputation,  and 
nno  lc«s  fair  exponent  of  the  hi»ton.',  "holding  with  one  hand  the 
book  of  the  *  Kxponitinn  delii  ]*'oi  Cutholique,'  and  with  the  othtr  leaning' 
ontheimmortul'lIiKtoiredcA  Variatiomt.'"    It  i«  not  surpriiiiug  then 
that  Bo«8uet  begun  the  correspondence  with  IcM  zeol  than  Spinola  and 
I'elliseon.  From  ht^owii  itauding  ground  he  could  anticipiiteiioauceeat. 
The  enthusiastic  couvcrtB,  his  ardent  rliwiplcs  and  fricndts  in  their 
reliance  on  hii*  marvellous  power  of  reasoning  and  persuading,  mighfc 
urge  hiiu  on.    But  from  the  first  it  must  have  seemed  to  him  a  hopclose 
undertaking.     Bossiiei's  intellectual  greatnena  ift  well  written  in  tho 
epithet  which  Frenchmen  still  proudly  attach  to  hia  name,  "The 
Eagle  of  Jr«mx,'"  and  it  could  not  eacape  that  penetrating  glance, 
whieh  saw  through  the  weak  side  of  every  urguraont,  and  exposed  it 
with  cruel  "  Jteom  of  connrquenee,"  that  here  at  le»t  was  a  disputant 
equal  to  himself,  one  who,  however  much  he  utgkt  be  willing  to 
concede  in  the  cau<tc  of  Catbolio  union,  wiu  ruotcd  and  grounded  In 
the  grvnt  principle  of  the  Reforniution,  who  atood  firm  to  the  ono 
condition  •'  Kolvis  principiis.*'  When  Bownet  writa-i  to  Leibnitz,  tho 
whole  churocter  of  tho  correspondenee  changes.     It  is  no  longer  a 
negotiation  as  with  Spinohi,  or  an  interchange  of  sentiment  as  with 
IVlIis.*ion  nnd   ^Iiidamo  de   Hurion ;  but   »  controt'cniy,   and  soon  a 
warm   debate.      Ijeibnitz  asked  Bosstiet  for  a  full  and  unrcacrvcd 
exposition  of  his  views  on  tho  propoAaln  mode  by  the  UunovoriaD 
divines,  which  tho  I'upal  envoy  had  not  rtyected,  and  for  a  statement 
bow  far  he  was  prepared  to  moot  the  advance  of  tho  l,u)heran8.     In 
the  memoir  whieh  T.eibnilz  drew  up  for  tho  Duke  Auton  Ulrieh, 
be  complains  tliat  Bo»»iuct  did  not  comply  with  his  request.     "He 
(Bosauot)  sent  us  a  paper  of  much  thought  and  learning,  which 
might  OTcn  prove  useful  for  the  end  in  view,  but  with  regard  to  the 
main  question  he  avoided  explaining  himself  with  the  clcamoas 
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which  is  hi6  wont,  uud  in  u  diuulct  thruw  us  off  tbc  scent,  '  no 
Uotma  le  cbiuigc  en  quclquo  fa^on.'  "  * 

The  corraspondooco  bctveen  the  two  co-nscd  for  seven  ycora  ;  it  is 
only  Madomo  de  Burian  who  will  not  lot  the  subject  drop ;  but  for 
four  years,  I694-1G99,  itouuet  has  no  word  to  eny  on  it.  The  death 
of  Pelliwon  aud  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  both  of  whom  had  been  deeply 
intcroslMl  in  it,  was  one  chief  cause.  Itossuet  alleges  the  war  which 
bruku  uut  in  1695,  and  it  is  hut  fair  to  add  that  the  Quietiftt  contro' 
^-erey  in  France  must  at  that  tioio  have  engaK«d  hia  attention. 

It  ii  evident  that  lyeibnitz  was  inueh  discouraged  at  the  failure  of 
the  Bohemea  of  Spiuolu  and  Moliuius,  uud  of  the  ill  Huccess  of  hit 
iDti^rcourse  with  Dos&uet.  In  a  letter  to  Fabriciust,  dated  1697,  he 
writes,  "  I  too  have  wurkud  hard  to  settle  religious  controTcrsies, 
but  J  won  discuTcrcd  ihut  rocuuciling  doctrines  was  a  vain  work. 
Then  I  planned  a  kind  of  trace  of  God  ;  iHducutJt  iatttum  aac-nu 
r^cogifaix  toJui ;  and  1  brought  iu  the  idea  of  toleration  which  had 
been  already  eug-gostod  ia  the  Trouty  of  ^Voetphulia."t  If  he  couM 
do  nothing  to  ejfect  the  i-ciinion  of  the  Churches,  at  least  somethiof 
would  bo  gained  if  the  two  parLice  could  be  brought  to  know  and 
understand  ont*  another  and  to  allow  mutual  tolvratiou.  Accordingly, 
his  ofibrls  were  now  turned  to  this  end.  The  time  had  boccme  little 
favourable  to  schemes  of  union.  Luuis  XIY.  changed  many  of  his 
puUtical  Tiuws,  ui'gcd  by  the  ncccasity  of  his  position  ;  hut  to  one  he 
was  CTCT  constADt,  and  in  it  woU-nigh  succeeded :  in  the  endcoTour, 
namely,  to  uproot  Protestantiam  from  the  soil  of  France,  to  rodooo 
French  religious  thought  to  one  level,  and  to  Hitcnoo  every  diasentioitT 
viMther  on  the  Hide  of  Rome  or  of  Geneva.  German  Protestants, 
knowing  this,  could  not  but  take  alarm  at  the  4th  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Byswick  (1697):  "Que  la  religion  catholique  serait  maLntcnue 
dan!!  tons  les  pays  c£d^  a  Fcmpercur  ct  qui  fermaient  une  partiode 
I'Alsaoc,  do  la  foret  Noiro  ot  du  Brisgan ;  et  qu'elle  y  resterait  sur  le 
pied  qu'oUe  so  trouvait  nlors."  Tbia  tbcy  regarded  us  a  kind  of  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Xuutos,  "  4  rcxterieur,"  and  ihey  feared  it  the 
more  because  "  the  treaty  recalls  oud  renewn  iu  catte  of  need,  the  penal- 
ties proclaimed  against  the  Proteslouta  by  the  Act  of  revocation."^ 
If  religious  union  was  impoesibK  the  nw-d  of  mutual  respect  and 
toleration  was  only  the  move  prcsaing.  At  this  time,  then,  Lcihnitt 
(the  resolute  opponent  of  French  iiiilueucc  in  Qcrmaoy)  attempted  a 
frcRh  negotiation,  luid  through  the  mc<diation  of  his  friend  Anton 
ITlrich,  of  the  elder  brimch  of  the  House  of  Brunswiek,  Duke 
Wolfenbuttol,  and  the  ally  of  France,  made  proposals  directly  lo  tl 
French  court.    It  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  vast  powers  for 
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or  exi\  resting  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Fn-nch  king;.  If  we  would  ioter- 
pret  Leibnitz'  acti*  and  words  in  this  liusincM  fairly,  we  mnut  direst 
ourselves  of  ~the  |>repoflsMBion«  of  constitutional  gorenunont  and  of  a 
seouretl  fr«edoni  of  cfHUcietice.  It  was  no  more  than  the  truth  tbut 
tli£  happineea  or  misery  of  men  soemed  to  depend  upon  the  iriU  of 
one  man.  This  man  "  fiiit  luL  seul  lo  dcatin  d«  son  fti^Ie ;"  words  of 
Leifaniu  which  arv  ofum  quoted  sgunst  him  in  proof  of  sycophancy, 
beomue  withoui  the  DOtc  of  ci^planatioQ,  "  il  en  peut  catuer  le  bien 
cl  le  maL" 

AVhrn  LiL'ibnil'Z  wrofc  to  Boentet  "  Humanum  pnncipt  \  tvit  gentu," 
ho  staled,  iu  ao  adulatory  spirit,  what  seemed  to  him  an  actual 
though  portentous  fact.     "  In  ten  years  such  power  aa  the  King  of 
France  wiotds  could  e&ot  more  for  the  wel&re  of  manlcind,  in  virtue, 
in  the  arts  and  soiraice!i,  than,  without  such  aid,  the  slow  pro^jcss  of 
M  many  centuries  coutd  effect."     There  wan  a  further  reason  for  his 
nppeaL     Leihnitz  intagined  that  France  itself — with   its  QaUtfan 
jealoosy  of  the  Papacy,  with  its  strong  national  sentiment  midway 
b«tw«cn  the  exeoBMS  of  Romanism  and  the  negations  of  extreme  Pro- 
testantism— might  ho    no  unfit  territory  on  which  to  propose  and 
Beeure  a  lasting  religtou«  peace  and  the  undisturbed  rights  of  con- 
Maenoe.    He  did  not  imagine  that  this  would  be  poaiuble  as  long  aa 
BosBOet  directed  the  rcligioun  counsels  of  the  king,  and  ecclesiaatics 
urged  on  public  upiuiou  to  acquieaoe  in  euoh  meamrca  of  intoleronoe 
and  perMCution  aa  the  rovocatioQ  of  tho  edict  of  Nantes.    Hu  present 
plan  wna  to  transfer  the  negotiation  from  the  hands  of  Bossuet  to 
those  of  laymen,  or  failing  that,  to  associate  laymen  with  him.    Thus 
he  writes  to  the  Duke  Ulrioh,  "  That  the  business  may  progress  with 
greater  juaticu  and  agreement  and  be  lesA  liable  to  failure,  I  think  it 
ought  not  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  clergy  (messieurs  lea 
Obcluiastiqnes),  who  hare  their  own  special  riewfi,  which  aomutimtfl  ore 
more  allied  to  their  own  prejudices  and  passions  than  to  the  good  of 
the  Church  ;  not  that  this  is  tlie  case  Irom  miy  evil  intent  on  their 
port,  but  from  a  kind  of  neoessory  consoqutmve.    Keason  advises  us  to 
aaek  to  mitedy  this  defect  by  awociating  pontooit  whose  viewH  are 
different,  and   if  this  is  carefully  phmned  it  will   give  a  character 
likely  to  ensure  auccess  to  the  enterprise.     We  havu  been  taught  in 
Germany  by  experience,  that  as  long  oa  theologians  only  were  at  the 
head  of  these  utfairs,  we  could  lake  no  step  in  advance,  but  when  the 
princes  look  up  the  matter  and  joined  lo  thomKclvcs  statesmen  full  of 
piety  and  intelligence,  we  made  at  times  considnrablo  progrcBs ; — 
witDestt  some  of  the  conferoncra  of  tho  last  century.'     Lavmen,"  he 
nddis  "  nru  Icok  liable  to  bios  than  ecclraiastics,  provided,"  he  naliToly 
remu-ks,  "  these  lay  persons  are  not  expecting  ecdesiastioal  proferment 
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for  Ihomsclrea  or  their  fiuniUcs,  a  circiimstanco  whieli  may  com' 
tDLte  their  disintcrootedness." 

It  is  act  surpriHing  that  Ijeibnitz,  liopoIosA  of  any  practical  roi 
from  the  drljate  carrietl  on  hy  theologians,  should  huve  turned  to 
thoHc  in  power,  and  made  an  iippral  to  tht-m  in  the  rauHc  of  rrligioiu 
union  and  toleration.  There  might  aoem  t«  htm  much  in  France  to 
justify  8ucli  an  appeal.  Great  lawyers  and  statesmen  had  never  been 
wanting, — men  of  the  cla«s  which  l>e  Thou,  I'ithou,  Uu  l'uy»,  Rigoiit, 
have  mode  illustrioiu,  who,  though  sincoru  boUcvors  in  tho  Cntholic 
faith,  bod  resolutely  wilhntood  Uoinnn  oneroachments,  and  that  not. 
only  in  matters  of  discipline.  Leibuitz  believed  thai  the  GaUicanina. 
of  such  men  was  more  akin  to  tho  Prot««ta»t  principle  than  to  t 
Ultromontane ;  that  it  vaa  gomothin^  very  different  from  Ihot 
Bo8»uct  and  the  majority  of  Ihc  elorg:>',  n-ho,  in  all  points  of  doctrioe, 
inelined  Romoward.  Not  that  Ijeibnitz  underrated  the  many  gifts  of 
Ids  corresjwmdent,  or  denied  the  aid  whieh  the  clear  penetratin;, 
genius  of  BooKuet  might  bring  to  such  a  negotiation,  "s'il  eetantme 
dc  plus  haut."  But  what  he  felt  wa.s,  tbtit  tho  chances  of  micccas  ia 
the  matter  of  ChrioUan  union  uiid  toleration  rested  with  laymen, 
und  that  tho  lay  element  must  pn^omitiatc  in  any  council  which 
should  take  that  cau^c  in  hnnd.  In  Lcibnitx's  -view  the  CouucU  of 
Trent  hnd  narrowed  ChriBtian  unity,  and  its  docroeH  wore  still  fatal 
to  it.  Whatever  o|ipoaition  hud  been  misod  agoinst  the  cotincU 
in  Prance,  had  been  un  tho  side  of  iho  parliaments  and  not.  of 
clergy.  That  oppodition  Lelbnilx  wipLed  lo  revive.  He  wri 
severely  of  "  that  biuid  of  petty  Italiuu  bialiopa,  eourilers,  nod  ou 
lings  of  Rome,  who  in  one  corner  of  the  ^Ups,  in  a  waj-  highly  dti 
iipprwvod  by  tlic  grave'*t  mon  of  the  time,  had  fabricated  docisi< 
whieh  weio  to  bind  the  whole  t.1iui-c;h."*  In  a  letter  to  Madame 
Buriou,  dated  J691,  he  had  reforrod  to  the  opposition  of  the  F: 
nation  to  the  authority  of  Trent  an  being,  in  any  true  sense,  uu  axsa- 
mcnicul  eouiicil ;  in  the  same  letter  he  employed  a  word,  as  it  aeons 
here  uaed  for  the  first  time,  which  has  aiiicc  become  w<jrId-L'urrcnt 
express  the  dxmgcr  which  threalencd  national  iudcpendeiico  from 
yond  the  Alps  ; — "  Wc  arcdcblois  to  Friineo  for  having  preserved  the 
liberty  of  the  Church  against  the  infidlibUity  of  tho  popes ;  if  it  had 
not  been  so.  I  believe  that  the  largest  part-  of  tho  West  would  have 
nlmody  submitted  in  the  yoke ;  but  it  must  continue  to  oblige-  the 
Church  by  remaining  in  that  nece.s^ry  firnineKs  row/rr  If*  xtirpritfn 
idtramanlaiiten  which  it  formerly  showed  by  oppo^^ing  the  reception  of 
the  Council  of  Trent ;  an  opposition  which  it  had  not  yet  withdrawn, 
nor  has  anything  happened  since  why  it  9hoald."t 

J3ut  Leibnitz  was  altogether  deceived  in  his  estimate  of  the 
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tompor  of  the  French,  people.  Tho  lay  power  whose  aid  ho 
iit«d  wo*  as  Uttlo  disposed  as  the  clerical  to  tolerance,  or  to  any 
union  other  thau  on  the  t*nnB  of  submission.  The  revocation  of  tho 
edict  of  Nantes  iiraB  no  Binglo  arbitrary  net  of  the  king-,  forced  from 
him  by  the  preaeure  of  ecclesiastics,  or  by  the  pcrauosion  of  Mudanio 
de  MaiiilencHi.  Lan'vcrs  and  statesmen,  parliaments,  corporate 
bodies,  all  irbo  in  any  sense  represented  public  opinion  in  Franco, 
urged  it  on,  supported,  and  approved  it.  So  atrocious  an  edict, 
finnght  with  such  terrible  consequimces  to  thousands  of  unoCTonding 
and  to  the  wealth,  industry,  and  etrpngth  of  Fmnoe,  coiUd 
•T  have  been  enforced  had  it  not  eoinoided  with  the  prcrailing 
sentiment  of  the  French  nation.  The  Icing^n  counsellors  tn  that  act, 
not  so  many  yearn  before,  may  liaYc  been  the  intelligent  Catholics, 
the  Htrcnnous  (iallirana  which  Leibnitz  fiuppoeed  them  to  be:  they 
may  hnvo  possosecd  tho  sound  learning  and  right  judgment  for  which 
he  garo  th?m  cr<>dit,  but  they  were  not  tho  men  to  promote  a  scheme 
of  reconciliation  with  Gennnn  Protestants  or  with  ihoir  o«-n 
Huguenot  fellow-citiKens.  Indeed,  hod  the}-  b««n  eTcr  so  well  di»* 
pa*ed,  it  was  too  late.  The  persecutions  had  done  their  work,  and 
the  memory  of  them  was  too  fresh  ;  those  cruel  acts  were  too  visible, 
and  the  4th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Byswick  too  threatening,  to  allow 
any  ical  confidence  between  the  Protestants  of  France  and  Germany 
and  the  court  and  advisers  of  Louis  XIV.  liut  it  was  none  tho  less 
an  honoarablo  effort  on  tlio  part  of  Leibnitz,  undeserving  tho  censure 
of  hk  editor.  He  shoiild  not  be  blamed  for  on.  unavoidable  ignoranco 
of  the  temper  of  the  French  people. 

Tho  proposal  of  Ixjibnitz  made  directly  to  the  French  court  through 
the  intervention  of  Ihike  Ulrich,  led  to  n  eenond  iind  voluminoos 
correspondence  with  JJossuot,  which  ia  well  worth  study.  Pope 
Clanent  XI.  hud  asked  llossnet  for  some  account  of  his  oxrn,  and  by 
writiiigs,  of  tho  Lutheran  divinc«.  Bossuet  wrote  in  answer,  "  La 
profcssorihofi  confcssiouis  AugTiMtana)  ad  repetendam  vcritatcm  dis- 
pooendis,"  which  H.  de  Careil  describes  as  "the  most  polished  and 
exaob  OS  regards  doctrine,  of  all  his  works."  ITowever  favourably 
inclined  Clement  might  be  to  give  the  cause  a  hearing,  his  own  cir- 
ntmstancee  did  not  permit  him  to  interfere  with  success  in  any 
negottatione  which  were  connected  with  secular  politics,  Eatimablo 
in  private  ehamcter,  his  government  was  unfortunate,  and  his  voice 
was  fe«bly  heard  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  He  took  part  in  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  on  the  rcwrscs  of  France  lost 
all  freedom  of  action.  "^VTicii  he  wa«  coiniMillcd  to  acknowledge 
Charles  ni.  as  Catholic  King,  "  the  French  amhaasidor  left  Rome, 
declaring  that  it  was  no  longer  the  scat  of  the  Church.''* 

*  Rsnlu:'a  "  History  of  ths  V«f<&,"  Ji.  430,  and  Appendix  iu.  No.  1&5  (Bobs'i  Iniis- 
IaUob). 
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And  juit  u  the  circumetanoeA  of  Fmnce  and  the  I^apal  court  mm 
adverse-  to  BOy  scheme  of  religious  union,  so  alw  were  tlie  politics  of 
tho  houdc  of  Iliuiover,  which  had  onco  been  the  centre  of  ncgotia- 
tiou.  Its  Elector  wus  called  to  llie  throne  of  England,  and  &ny  peace 
with  liome  in  tho  then  temper  of  the  English  people,  would  luive 
been  fatal  ta  his  succcRsion. 

This  flccond  Hchome,  tlicn,  in  which  LcibnitK  had  put  fain  trout  lu 
princes  to  effect  that  for  whicli  his  n«-n  age  was  not  ready,  jjiHed. 
Till  I>V6nch  interference,  the  lirst  tclieme  of  Bpinola  and  Molanai 
appeiired  not  imjxissihlo  to  rculiiw.  Uomo,  ut  leaat,  was  cordial,  and 
for  a  time  IniiocciiL  XI.  Bocmcd  to  bo  Kwaved  by  counseU  like  those 
which  Gaqxir  Contarint,  Marino  Giustiniouo,  Ilet^aLd  Pope,  and 
tho  brethren  of  the  Omtory  of  Divine  Love,  had  iu  tho  Mventctintli 
cfntury  urged  on  Pius  III.  with  a  viaw  to  lnjal  diiwensions.  The 
schenio  had  come  from  the  Itoman  aide,  it  fell  in  with  iJkj  urgent 
political  necessities  of  Geruuiiiy,  with  the  aims  of  iEmperor  and 
princes,  it  met  tho  previoua  studies  aud  sympathies  of  the  niOBt 
reasonable  and  It-arned  school  of  Qemiati  theology-,  und  it  found  the 
advfMjocy  aud  devotion  of  the  iiret  thinker  and  disputuut  of  the  age. 
The  second  Ach«m«  vas  diffcrc^nt.  It  aim«d  rather  at  toleration  than 
at  agreement,  it  sought  it«  end  by  means  lejw  direotly  religiou*  than 
secular.  Of  this  Tjoibuitx  was  tho  piaiuoter,  as  indeed  ho  wok  th» 
laborious  worker  for  both. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  haro  been  well  summed  up  in  tho  words 
of  M.  Fouohcr  do  Careil.  "  The  union  faGed  through  the  fanlt  of 
men  and  thinga.  It  failed  hecntisc,  like  a  river  divertud  from  its 
natural  course  and  forced  to  flow  in  another  channel,  from  being 
rcligioua  it  became  puliticiU,  especially  iu  the  miii4ls  of  Pmtcstanu. 
It  failed  beoause  t\w  piirty  of  civil  toleration  which  Leibnitz  reprc- 
wuited  uever  forgave  Luuut  XX\'.  the  political  inotivee  which  diotat«d 
the  revocttlion  of  the  edict  of  Kaates.  It  faU(xl  bccuust-  the  Treaty  of 
Ryswick.  which  imdid  the  work  of  the  puacf  of  llunstcr  aud  awoke  the 
jpalonsios  of  the  Protestant  pai-ty,  choked  the  seeds  of  it  iu  all  GcnuuJi 
hwirts,  KjTolted,  as  thoy  were,  by  the  inimens*^  power  of  Ix>uieXI  V.,  sod 
disquieted  by  hi.i  plana  ofuiiivera.'d  monarchy.  It  failed  bccaueo  the 
Ruccfwsion  of  the  house  of  TTannver  to  tho  throne  of  Kngland  for  ev« 
turned  a.<nde  from  it  that  house  which  at  fi.rst  had  been  much  in  it* 
frtvour.  It  failed  because  with  Louis  XIV.  for  judge  of  tlie  political 
denlinios  of  Kuro]>e,  with  Ilotviurt  for  chief  minister  of  religious  pacifi- 
cation, with  the  treaties  of  Ryi^wick  and  Utrecht  for  new  buaos  of  ICuro- 
peen  public  law,  it  could  not  suococd.  It  failed  because  Homo,  which 
desired  it  under  Innocent  XL,  dc«ired  it  no  longer  under  Clement 
XL,  and  preferred  partial  uncoudltional  reunions  to  the  great  mmian 
of  Churches.     It  failed  bixause,  ea^er  as  tlie  minds  of  men  were  for 
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unity  in  the  aeTenteenth  cestuiy,  they  were  as  eager  for  freedom  in 
the  century  following,  and  still  at  the  present  day  the  desire  of  per- 
feet  freedom  of  conscience,  of  worship,  of  chnrchest  has  prevailed,  and 
will  long  prevail  over  that  of  unity."* 

But  though  licibnitz'  scheme  and  labour  of  many  years  failed^ 
though  he  could  not  moderate  the  claims  of  Roman  contixiTerBialiBtB, 
or  subdue  the  jealousies  and  passions  of  rulers,  tliose  who  study  his 
letters  to  Fellisson,  de  Burion,  and  Bossuet,  and  the  irenical  papers 
which  he  wrote,  and  trace  in  them  the  germ  of  many  great  thoughts, 
which  have  since  borne  fruit  in  Christendom,  will  find  that  he  did 
not  altogether  labour  in  vain. 

S.  Stead. 

•  (EaTrai,  Lttrod.  iL  c.  ir. 
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117  HAT  ia  tliLTG  more  deligttM,  what  is  tbere  more  engrossing 
''  to  any  tliougUtftil  mind,  than  the  diacovery  of  law  Bud  onler 
wlicrc  at  first  there  seemed  hut  discord  and  confusion  P  Is  there 
any  other  reward  so  imiversally  opprecintod  by  oU  scientific  miuda, 
of  whatever  tone  and  complejuon,  for  their  long  and  wearj'  Labours  ? 
Ib  there  nny  nobler  aim  to  .sustnin  years  of  toil  nnd  disoppoiutmcnl  ? 
There  in  n  charm  in  harmony  and  unity,  detected  in  variety  and 
complexity,  which  none  of  us  can  avoid  feeling,  though  none  of  lu 
can  analyze  it  into  any  simpler  dements.  It  is  therefore  impoasible 
to  roiiisc  our  sympathy  and  our  deepest  interest  to  the  epcculationa  of 
any  thinker  who  can  contributo  to  the  satiefyicg  of  this  desire,  to 
thu  promoting  of  ibiji  pure  and  subtio  j&y.  Wo  feci  in  the  great  fioolm 
of  Nature  like  men  groping  nbout  by  tho  light  of  a  candle  among 
the  rich  detail*  of  a  groat  Gothic  cathedral,  who  hail  with  thant- 
fulness  and  delight  oven  the  flare  of  a  torch  which  may  dijiclone  to 
them  Buuictluug  of  plan  and  ecopc  amidst  irregulai-itics.  .  Such  are 
uur  foclinga  towards  those  inquirers  into  each  special  science  who 
enlarge  our  knowledge  of  Law  and  of  order  among  phonomeiu. 
Still  more  attractive  are  tliose  who  endeavour  to  embmco  within  a 
more  comprehensive  grasp  tho  relation  of  TarJoua  sciences  one  to 
cnother,  nnd  point  out  the  hidden  analogies  which  sabnst  between 
them.    They  do  not  weary  as  with  details,  but  presenting  us  with 
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oriooa  -which  havo  already  boon  attoinod,  thojr  ctouify  them 
under  gonertd  views,  un(l«r  largo  hnnnonios.  It.  is  with  diffioiJty 
tbat  we  pauBO  to  refloct  on  spocial  fact.9,  and  soe  whether  thoy  agroe 
vitfa  the  theory ;  wo  feel  ourselves  perfomung  an  uupleasont  taak,  not 
only  towards  the  author,  but  towards  ourselves,  towanls  our  own 
feeling^  of  contentment  in  harmony  and  order,  wlicn  we  force  ouraolvoa 
to  attend  to  objections.  Yot  nothing  is  so  voluftble,  especially  in  tho 
{»hilos<^y  of  tho  scienoes,  aa  to  ascertain  clearly  the  limitations 
onii  exceptions  to  general  Invrs,  and  to  estimate  their  weight  cnlinly. 

I3fothiag  [s  more  likely  to  save  a  wUoleaome  truth  from  undue  depre- 
ciation.    In  this  spirit  we  address  ouruelvos  to  our  tank. 
The  very  thoughtful  volume  which  suggests  this  essay,  consial* 
of  a  number  of  papen  on  iwbjecta  widely  diOcruut,  and  most  of  them 
written  at  considcroUo  intervals.     jVnd  yt-t  there  la  in  thcae  varioiw 
chapters  a  "  uniformity  of  thought  and  design  which  will  always 
ft  ho  found  in  tho  writings  of  tho  same  porsion  when  ho  writes  with 
'  nmpUcity  and  in  earnest."     This  reflection  of  Bisliop  HutJer  upon 
his  own  dutoourses  is  eminently  applicable  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
meditations. 

Ue  baa  endeavoured  to  discover  n  definition  or  description  of  Law 
which  will  oxteod  to  all  possible  cases ;  not  merely  to  the  ordinary 
operations  of  Nature,  but  to  its  extraordinary  manifestations ;  not 
merely  to  men  in  maases,  but  to  men  as  individual  free  agenta.  The 
&cts  of  Nature  and  the  mind  of  men,  the  biittory  not  Duly  of  tho 
World's  presiervation,  but  of  ita  creation,  is  cmbraeed  in  tho  writer'a 
Yicwv,  and  forms  port  of  his  theme. 

Whut,  then,  is  his  conception  of  Law,  and  how  can  ho  find  any 
deaoriptionof  itso  universally  applicable!''  Saruly  thu  ordinary  cour^o 
of  nature,  tho  Christian  miracles,  and  the  free  will  of  man,  cannot 
bo  comprised  under  tho  effects  of  Law  in  any  one  delinite  sense. 
Perhaps  not ;  and  yet  whenever  wo  submit  ourselvoa  passively  to  the 
■uthtn^B  argument,  he  guides  us  so  dextrously  along  the  smooth 
■orfkoe  of  his  graceful  and  lucid  st^'Ie,  and  display's  upon  all  sides 
such  novel  and  interesting  facts,  that  we  arc  almost  bcgntled  into 
helioTing  that  we  have  turned  no  sharp  comers  in  our  voyage,  or 
incurred  risk  from  collisions  with  our  best -established  beliefs.  Factory 
giria  md  humming  birds,  woodcocks  and  orchids,  albatrosses  and 
balloons,  a  thousand  curious  fact^t  and  f»nci(>s,  attest  the  author's 
haps  information  and  wide  sympathicii.  And  it  is  this  very  quality 
which  cannot  be  adequately  treated  in  a  review.  The  hook  itself 
xuuat  be  consulted  for  the  many  details  of  beauty  with  which  it 
abounds.  "Wo  must  here  concern  oursolvoa  n'ith  tho  argument ;  wo 
XDuat,  80  to  apeak,  examine  the  lemidation  and  supports  of  the  fair 
ftructuro  bofor«  u«.  And  tho  objections  wc  shall  make  to  the  author's 
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arginnenbi  wilt  not  prevent  w  frcmt  acknowlntlging'  Ailly  the  eaniMt-  ' 
nen  and  piety  of  his  minH.  and  the  nobletiesH  of  hin  project.  Bat 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  deure  to  moke  bin  idea  of  Law  applicable 
everywhere  had  misled  him  into  queetiowable  views,  both  as  to  man'* 
free  will  and  as  to  the  special  miracl«e  attMted  at  the  origin  of 
Chriatiaiiity. 

In  the  chapter  on  Iho  definition  of  Law  (which  wo  should  cOTuader 
first,  though  it  aUuids  B*»cond  in  order  in  the  hook),  wo  have  ao  enumerv 
tion  of  the  various  slusm  of  the  word,  especially  in  ita  non-poUlical 
acceptation.  And  if  wc  ciHtt-uvour  to  bring  tbe  dotaik  logothw, 
iLud  illuiuinc  thcxa  by  the  vicM-e  osprcssed  in  the  other  chaptdr*.  iL 
will  be  found  that  by  Law  the  Dukcof  Argyll  mwins — Orf/w  ppodnced 
by  Ccnfrimnef  for  s  PmjNtsf  by  Will.  Kvidontly  such  a  defini- 
tion must  be  maintnincd  everywhere  by  controTersy.  '*  TTow  will 
yoH  explnin  the  Christian  miracles  by  contrivance i""  exclaims  ihf 
theologian  ?  or.  "  How  can  you  reduce  to  order  the  eccentricities  of 
free  will  ?"  adds  the  metophyaician.  "  Show  us  clear  proof  of  Purpose 
in  the  8[q>arent  waste  of  ingenuity  Id  NatoreP  And  how  do  yoa 
know  that  it  required  a  Will  to  originate  species  on  this  globed" 
inquires  tho  uuturalist-  Thoeo  (ire  the  principal  questions  di&coaaed 
in  the  volume,  and  discufwed  with  faimeKa  and  hone«ty.  fl 

At  the  voTy  outxet  the  Scottish  utm<i(q>herB  which  the  T)ukff^ 
breathes  leads  him  to  approach  the  question  of  the  Siipprnalural,  and 
ita  relation  to  liuw.  He  complains  that  theologians  have  increospd 
the  diflicultics  of  Chrislinnity  by  not  insisting  ernrTwhorci  on  the 
possibility  of  miracles  being,  after  all,  Ciisee,  not  of  disorder,  bat  of 
order.     Why  should  a  mirocle  difibr  gen/ricalh^  from  a  human  act  ? 

"  BeyoDil  the  iniDiMlititt;  puiposos  of  Ixiidvok-Dce— th»  oalv  other  purpotQ 
which  is  fver  niwigiitd  to  tbvm  i»  im  tridmiial  purpusp,  Hint  is,  a  pcipoic 
that  they  ini>[ht  nervo  tie  rigiis  of  the  presence  of  Eupurhimmii  kuovlcdf^,  and 
of  the  worliing  of  supcrbimiuu  power." 

And  again : — 

"  ExiiaordinBty  manifestations  of  His  "Will — signs  und  wordcra — mar 
wrought,  for  avidit  wo  know,  tiy  similnr  Jitstruim-Dtjility  (that  is,  bj-'Uir 
ch<uct!  and  iik>  of  natartl  meanK),  only  hy  the  solcotiou  and  u*e  of  lawa  of 
which  uiui  known  and  can  know  uoLluog,  and  ivludi,  if  be  did  kamw,  bu 
could  not  employ." 


In  fact,  tho  supernatural  is  only  the  Nipn-htnnan.  Loeko  had 
long  ago  that  u  miracle  cannot  he  defined  except  hy  its  relation  t» 
the  knowledge  of  the  Hpectator.  The  spectator  moRt  judge  the 
event  to  be  contrarj-  to  bis  own  uotion  of  tho  laws  of  nature.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  suggoato  that  Lucke  umittvd  to  mention  tho  relatian 
to  the  poKi.r  of  the  spcctotor.    for  a  mixaclo  ia  tho  result  produced 
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not  only  by  superhuman  knowLcdgo,  but  also  by  superhuman  powor. 
Rron  if  we  knew  tho  nccossarj'  conditions,  "  yot  a  work  perfonned  by 
tile  brining  shout  of  comlitioas  which  ar«  out  uf  human  rcucb^  would 
certainly  bo  a  work  atteeting  superhuman  power." 

If  this  view  be  correct,  we  are  led  to  concludo  that  when  Christ 
wrouiflit  a  miracle,  lie  used  Ftomc  contnvanct!  or  adjustment  of  ii:ttunil 
atHais,  which  those  about  Him  did  not  understand,  or  if  thoy  did, 
oonld  not  accompliRh,  and  that  they  frnm  licjicc  judg(<d  Him  to 
be  not  man,  but  God.  When  lie  walked  upon  the  water,  it  wor 
bf  tome  natural  agent,  knoKTi  to  Iliti  HUperhiimnn  wi.sdom,  that  Ife 
embled  His  body  to  rentst  tho  foroo  of  gravity.  When  lie  miHcd 
lAzarus  from  the  dead,  it  was  by  the  nne  of  some  natural  remixly 
unknown,  and  never  since  discovered  by  man,  that  He  manifested  IUa 
Divino  power. 

In  thi»  a  sotiefaetory  accomit  of  Christ's  miracles  ?  Dom  it  not 
in  this  re^MDct  contradict  our  historicul  documents,  that  Christ, 
nowhere  pretended  to  use  any  means  except  in  a  very  few  coses  where 
they  were  obviously  insufficient  ?  or  else,  it  must  needs  imply  that 
He  concealed  His  means  of  action.  For  He  always  professed  to  cure 
the  IDs  of  man  by  a  simple  act  of  will.  The  jirefuce,  "  I  will,"  is 
genetally  the  only  means  which  Ho  uaee.  If  then  the  result  was 
bron^t  about  hy  njilnral  antecedents,  either  Christ  delibenituly 
misled  His  audience  to  belieTo  that  no  other  means  were  employed, 
or  Bball  ve  say  that  s  iteries  of  adjustments  of  natural  agents  Had 
been  prpviously  tui  combined  and  .iiTmigod,  that  the  mimculoiw 
reaolt  must  entnie  natumlly,  and  that  Christ  nt  the  lime  only  foresaw 
the  cQCBct  moment  of  the  retiult,  and  adjusted  His  expression  of  will 
I0  tho  critical  moment ':"  Surely  nothing  cun  bo  farther  from  the 
truth,  if  wo  are  to  trust  histories!  evidence.  The  very  point  in 
which  Christ's  miracles  differ  from  ihttso  of  any  other  wonder-work« 
JB  this,  that  such  men  have  slwuy&  made  an  osteutution  of  oocult 
means,  they  have  not  profusaed  to  dispense  with  natural  asnatania, 
they  hare  only  claimed  a  knowledge  of  tnusca  more  advanced  than 
their  fellows,  and  in  that  acaac  su]>cThumon.  Wc  may  add  accord* 
ingly  that  miracles,  consisting  of  ituch  use  of  means  os  is  iK'yoad  that 
of  the  age,  aro  not  in  anv  sense  n  proof  of  Din'nift/.  They  bto  a 
proof  of  extmordinai^'  .ingnrlty,  of  special  illumination  hy  tho  Divino 
wisdom,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  tho  altCTation  of  some  Qxed 
pbysicnl  I^w  by  the  simple  exercise  of  will,  that  is  indeed  beyond 
the  knowledge  and  power  which  man  can  ever  hope  to  at-fain.  If 
Christ's  miracles  be  not  such,  we  may  some  day  hope  to  dieoover 
the  means  of  performing  them,  and  if  wo  do,  it  will  immediately  be 
said  that  Cluist  was  not  Ood,  bat  »ome  extraordinarily  endowed 
moo,  who  anticipated  bis  age  by  centuries.  And  if  at  tho  prcbont  time 
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any  vorkor  of  miracles  should  arise,  aud  eudcuvoiir  to  penuado  iii 
of  his  Jivmily  by  apjjurently  coulmilictiug  tho  lawi  of  nature,  wc 
BLould  not  for  one  moraeiit  coacwde  hi«  claim,  if  we  snq>ected  him 
of  using  uiiy  means  wliiub  we  did  not  uudLTstuiiiI  or  perceive.  The 
'ttily  puaaibk"  proof  which  wu  should  now  ctmuodB  would  be  a  demon- 
atmtion  tKat  he  could  riolBt«  the  usual  order  of  thicgs  by  a  simple 
CSOrcieo  of  Will.  That  wc  should  now  obtain  swch  a  proof  is  almost 
inccmceiTablc,  and  hence  it  is,  in  tho  pro^'idrntiiil  urmngement  of  the 
history  of  Christianity,  that  wo  aro  not  now  called  upon  to  believe 
:  <Bi  the  evidence  of  such  rairaclen.  As  already  quoted,  the  author 
[■hows  that  miracles  may  cither  be  such  that  we  can  perceive  no 
lutecedent  cause,  or  they  may  be  such  that  we  can  undenitand  very 
Vrell  the  combination  of  natural  agents,  but  aro  totally  unable  to 
effect  it  ourselves  from  want  of  power.  'JTiey  may  trauacoDd  both 
our  knowledj^  and  our  power,  or  our  power  only.  Sow  at  the 
L'Origin  of  Chrisliaioity  the  former  description  were  more  uaefiil. 
fSfen  had  not  the  idea  of  Law  bo  ingrained  into  their  mental  t«zture 
fw  they  have  now.  They  lacked  the  knowledge  and  graap  of  mind 
whicb  we  now  haron  to  understand  the  extraordiaai->'  maoifesta- 
tiona  of  the  Divine  jiower  in  hisUiry  and  in  phyeicol  ecieuce.  Ilejice 
none  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  arc  of  tbc  latter  dcscripti<»i.  On  the 
contrary,  the  mimoles  which  carry  most  weight  now-a-days  in  lavonr 
of  Christianity,  are  thoso  great  historical  anomoUea  which  have  been 
accomplifihod  through  the  adjustment  of  natural  agoota  by  tho 
Divine  power. 

These  latter  have  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  our  author, 
and  it  appears  that  ho  raehly  extended  his  onalyBiH  of  tbeae  wondera 
to  the  supernatural  in  general.  His  reflections  on  this  special  clasA 
of  miraclea  are  true  and  highly  interesting,  and  afford  him  excelleut 
osampIaB  wherewith  to  illustrate  bia  favourite  idea  of  atf/utiment. 

"  It  is  not  surprising  tliat  tho  preflorviitioti  of  the  Jcwi,  partly  from  the 
teUtiuu  in  wliioh  it  stands  to  the  appoivut  fui£liacut  of  prophecy,  ai>d  pBitlj 
from  tlie  oztraanliiiar^  uuturc  of  thv  fuct  itself,  is  taciUy  aMuaitd  by  many 
persons  to  come  &trictlj  within  tliu  categury  of  mimciilouR  events.    Yet  m  itself 

In  is  nothing  more  than  n  ittriking  iliuetration  liaw  a  doparturo  &om  tb« 
'otdinary  courso  of  nature'  may  b«  effected  throuRli  th«  iDBtnimenta.lity  of 
means  wiiich  oro  natoral  anil  comprehensible.  An  extraordinary  rrsisting 
power  has  been  given  to  the  Jeirish  peoplo  against  those  dissolving  nod  dis- 
ititogi'stiug  foTces  which  liavo  caused  the  disHppt-ELrimce  of  every  other  race 
ploccd  \iTihi-r  Bimilftr  conditions.  They  hfivc  bpcntom  from  home  and  country, 
and  removed,  not  in  a  body,  but  in  scattered  fragmcntx,  over  the  world.  Tet 
tht'y  arc  as  distinct  from  every  other  people  now  as  they  wfiu  in  the  days  of 
Solomon.  Keverthelcss,  thi»  resisting  power,  u-oudiirrul  though  it  be,  is  the 
result  cf  epecial  laws,  overruling  thosti  in  ordinary  operation.  It  has  bceu 
effected  by  th«  USD  of  means.     Those  ineaus  Luvgbcvu  tupcrhuman;  they  hare 

bleen  beyond  human  eontrivanci;  and  anaugenicnt.  But  they  belong  to  the 
Tatond.    They  belong  to  it  not  the  ]<;!»,  hut  uU  the  uunr,  hecBui«  in  their 
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ooDCatcnation  ttcy  seem  to  indicate  the  purpose  of  a  Uriug;  Will  teeklog  awl 
effiectiiig  the  falfllment  of  its  designs." 

All  this  is  veiy  true,  and  the  author  1ms  done  veil  In  calling 
attcution  to  this  sort  of  mLra(dc>  a  miracle  which  to  thoughtful 
loiiuls  is  of  grcot  weight,  but  which  is  oftL-n  orerloukcd  by  objectors 
to  the  sapcmatuml  in  Christiouity.  Yet  oven  hero  our  auUiur 
Applies  it  iiidiscriiniiiat«Iy  to  saoh  cases  as  that  just  quoted,  and  to 
OKfition.  Now  adjustment  from  pre-existing  forces  and  matter  is 
not  cnwtioD,  and  when  the  author  points  to  the  ecriptuml  account  of 
the  Creation  "  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,"  does  he  hold  tbo 
eternity  of  matter,  or  if  he  believes  that  it  ever  came  into  existence, 
surely  its  creation  cannot  come  under  his  conception  of  Law  P 

These  strictures  upon  the  author's  theoloR^'  arc  not  raade  from  any 
desire  to  lay  down  narrow  limits  of  orthodoxy,  to  which  we  desire  to 
adhere  without  discussion,  but  rather  to  show  more  clearly  than  ts 
expressed  in  the  volume,  or  than  the  author  soems  to  feel,  the  incon- 
sistency of  this  theory'  with  the  urdiiiury  plain  view  of  the  Super- 
natural. And  nbovo  all,  theories  must  bo  coufnintcd  with  bitttxirical 
fucts.  The  facta  in  the  iwriiculiir  caao  of  Chriat's  miracles  all  tend 
to  show  that  Ho  mi-unt  Ilia  fullowons  to  hcliuvu  that  the  result  was 
procedod  by  no  antecedent  save  a  pure  act  of  Ilis  Iliviao  will,  not 
working  by  natural  means.  Wo  thus  revert  to  the  old  notion  of 
tJio  ofideuces  of  Christ iauity,  as  twofold — Mitaclea  and  I*rophecy. 
Mirodcs  depend  on  the  power  of  tho  Divine  will  to  suflpend,  either 
with  or  without  uaing  uuturnl  means,  tho  ordinary  cutirsc  of  nature. 
Pxophecy,  on  the  contrary,  ia  ha^-d  on  tho  supcrhimiau  knowledge 
and  power  of  the  Deity,  in  so  adjusting  and  contriving,  by  natural 
meaiu,  as  to  prodocc  oxoeptional  result?,  and  toforotell  them  as  being 
the  neoesaary  oonaequcnces  of  His  own  pre-arrongemcnt.  Tho  author'* 
attempt  to  reducfl  these  two  to  one  principle,  is,  wo  think,  not  buc- 
oenful. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  this  ebutnue  subject  to  the  author's 
most  inierosting  imd  beautiful  meditations  on  the  reign  of  Iiaw  in 
ordinary  nature.  The  scope  of  his  argument  will  be  seen  by  recur- 
ring to  his  definition  of  Law,  already  stated — Order  produced  by  Con- 
txivanco  for  a  Purpose  by  o  WIIL  In  tho  case  of  the  aupcruatural, 
tiM  action  of  Will  and  the  purpose  arc  plain,  order  and  contrivance 
were  the  points  of  doubt  ond  diffitrulty.  In  the  eour&e  of  nature,  on 
the  contrary,  order  is  confe8«*:'d  by  all,  contrivauce  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  are  they  produced  for  a  purpose,  and  docs  this  purpose  imply  a 
Will  P  These  are  the  points  upon  which  tho  Jiukv  of  Argyll  is 
bound  to  meet  his  adversaries.  But  with  great  good  ecnoc  he  pavca 
^e  way  for  his  side  of  tho  controversy  by  enforcing  on  his  readers' 
minds  the  just  and  proper  appreciation  of  order  and  of  contriTanco. 
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Iaw  and  oi-der,  ho  cousiimtly  IoUb  us,  Jo  not  exclude  variety  and 
luitltiplitiity.  On  the  c-fMitnir}',  the  very  carlainty  of  each  uutuml 
agent  c-ausiug  its  awn  proper  effect,  the  i-eiy  fixity  of  Law  in 
nature,  mnkcs  wjiitrivonco  a  necessity,  for  it  is  by  modifjnnp,  or 
even  comitcructing  thi-se  agioKnca,  that  it  produces  that  wnndcrfui 
multiplicity  and  vnrioty  of  etrncturc  ond  fiincticm,  which  Qt  firat 
right  almost  blinds  us  to  tbo  Btom  charocter  of  the  Lairs  irhich  oir 
its  real  cnuaoa. 

'*  Nothing  i»  more  certain  tbait  that  the  whole  order  of  nature  it  ooe  vait 
KVKtem  of  cautrimnce.  And  what  is  ooutrivHiiee  but  that  kind  of  arrange- 
mcDt  b;  which  th«  uuchaagotible  demandti  of  Law  nrc  met  and  eattafledf " 

The  analogy  of  thin  method  to  the  action  of  the  human  will  is 
nnmistakable.    Hence — 

"  Evrry  in.itjinrc  of  roTitriTnncp  Trhich  -wo  eoa  tbaroaghly  follow  and 
andi'i^luuiL  \\t\s  iin  iiit^-risc  inti.-r(»>t^  as  caatiuK  liRiit  upoa  this  method  of 
Olivine  government,  and  iiptin  Ihn  annlopy  between  the  opcratjoos  of  our  own 
minds  luid  the  operations  of  Uio  Creator.  And  those  inatanees  will  strike  ns 
moat  which  stand  in  sonio  aear  ccmpariaon  with  our  own  human  efforts  of 
ioifcnuity  and  conttiTance." 

He  accordingly  proceeds  to  invctrtigatc  the  maclu'nory  hy  which  a 
great  purpoee  haa  been  accomplished  in  nature — a  puiposc  whidi 
man  has  never  been  able  to  ftci'omp!i«h  in  nrt,  and  that  ia  tho  narf- 
gation  of  the  air.  "If  we  wish  to  sco  how  mat'Ortal  laws  nro  bent 
to  purpose,  wo  shall  Ktudy  this  problem."  Tho  limits  of  thia  paper 
will  not  admit  e\-en  an  inadequate  Hket«h  of  (he  beautifxil  and 
lucid  cluiptcT  which  follows  ou  the  subject.  The  gravity  (rf"  the  bird 
giving  it  momentum ;  the  resisting  jKiwcr  of  the  atmosphere,  to  wbidi 
it«  form  prcsi-iits  the  maxiumin  of  rcfiifttancc  vertically,  and  the 
minimum  horizontally ;  tlio  elasticity  of  tho  air,  which  reacts  against 
tho  downwanl  stroke  of  tho  wing,  supplied  aa  it  is  with  bone^ 
masclos,  and  foather»,  of  cxtrnordinan,'  strength,  and  extraordinary 
lightnesa  ;  the  arrangempnt  of  feathers  in  the  wing,  which  makes  it 
imperrioos  to  air  in  ita  downward  strohe,  while  in  the  upward  atrokc 
tho  samo  pressure  has  precisely  the  opposite  effect ;  the  tcxtore  and 
the  angle  at  which  the  wing  in  placed,  ho  that  a  downward  atn^o 
produces  forward  motion — all  tbeee,  and  a  doKcn  other  armngcments, 
are  brought  together  with  tho  greatont  cleamcsa,  and  illoslmtcd  with 
some  excellent  drawings  by  Jtr,  "Wolf.  More  cBiJocially  the  niostrn* 
tion  of  the  kestril  howring  (p.  1G6)  is  a  modtd  of  art  in  its  -wsy. 
Wc  desire  to  call  attention  to  this  part  of  the  work,  not  merely  as 
enforcing  the  author's  object,  and  ns  (iffordiug  admirable  mntirmntinn 
of  hia  principle  of  adjustment  iu  miturc,  but  also  as  manifesting  a 
love  of  nature,  and  an  interest  in  her  ordinary  operations  which  aze 
tho  charactorifitiefl  of  a  kindly  and  sympathizing  disjiasition.    Thefe 
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arc  stray  touches  introduced  among  his  dcsrription  of  faciR  vhiclL 

shnw  tliat  the  uttthor  i.<i  himself  an  oliservor,  and  n  thorough  lovnr  of 

tlie  rariuiu)  hciiuty  and  the  mj'riud  coniri\'anc«  of  naturo.     And  vro 

therefore  rooonimoid  Uiis  and  the  two  foUowin;^  chapters  not  merely  to 

philoeophor,  bat  to  the  ordinary  prncticol  man,  aa  affording  hjm, 

iithout  any  groat  mental  exertion,  illuslratious  of  nature  wluch  will 

[edify  him  in  his  leisure  walks,  and  throw  luterwi  around  the  muat 

ordinary  occurrenoea.      We  recominond  them  also  to  parent*  and 

teachers  who  hnvo  intelligent  children  under  their  caro.     How  many 

a  dnll  iralk  could  be  mudc  interesting  if  men  would  Icccp  Ihuir  eyea 

L«pe&,  and  use  even  the  most  eommonplacc  events  to  such  cxcoUeat 

[lldTantago !     How  oft^-n  would   the  dormant   tasto  for  stady  and 

^research  be  awuki-ned  in  tho  mind»  of  children  if  tlio  tirat  cleinontti  of 

-natural  sciennt  wnrc  instillod  into  their  minds  aa  if  it  wero  acci- 

[lentally,  and  as  it  part  of  their  recreation !      How  few  educators 

rerarmtter  the  advice  of  Aristotle:    2iu  roc  ToiSinc  tf)-*  i^I  ric  pt^Wac 

fuftiivui  rwf  v9nfvv  vKovc<x^o(*ii-^y.     Why  can  a  hawk  or  a  acagull  Mior, 

wliilc  a  duck  or  a  partridge  find  it  impoeaiblc?    How  is  it  that  little 

birda  pursue  n  Kpnrrowhiiwk  tlirough  the  air,  while  they  novor  attempt 

it  with  a  merlin  ?     Why  does  the  flapping  of  a  hawk's  wing  whoo 

poijoDg  not  ui^  him  forward  ?     What  iutoUigtmi  boy  would  not 

seek  with  ruriosily  for  the  answers  to  such  questions? 

The  succeeding  chapters  lead  t<)  othi-r  more  curious  and  interesting 
I  ofasorrstioDs.  And  first  of  all  cornea  the  quc»tioa  of  colour,  aa  mani- 
fested in  birds  and  animals  for  two  oppusltv  purposes,  for  that  of 
Ornament  and  that  of  Conccalmont.  Having  illuutratod  Contrivance 
at  Bufficient  lengtii,  our  anthor  proceeds  to  answer  objoction.s  agninst 
Purpose  in  Niiturc,  founded  on  Apparent  Kxooptions.  "TTow,  for 
exmnple,"  asks  3Ir.  Darwin,  "  can  we  infer  in  other  cases  that  a  pecu- 
liarcolour  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  Concealment,  when  we  see  this 
idea  violalcd  in  the  cafis  of  wixidpeckers,  many  of  whom  indeed  arc 
odmixabhr  concealed  by  their  groen  colour,  while  others  ore  of  tlie 
moat  gaudy  hu€«?"  Tothiaourauthorrepliea,  and  with  good  reasoo, 
that  there  can  bo  adcquiito  aiujtes  shown  for  most  of  tho  suppoaod 
exoeptiona ;  that  adaptive  colouring  ia  never  applied  except  to  animals 
which  are  subject  to  speciul  dangers,  and  irom  which  tliey  haTO  no 
other  ofFective  mtans  of  f9cai»e.  There  is  no  greater  shcltCT  than 
wooda,  and  this  added  to  their  swift,  silent,  and  cunning  motion,  ahowa 
that  woodpeoke»T  at  all  oTont^,  oan,  aooording  to  thia  rule,  lay  no 
elAim  to  adaptive  colonring.  But  tho  other  pnrposG  in  nature  which 
has  rdation  to  the  rolniiring  of  hird^*,  is  the  purpose  of  variety  and 
beauty,  upon  which  the  author  orerywheTo  insistis.  Hence  tho  bright 
colouring  whioh  apph'es  to  forest  birds  in  general,  and  to  woodpeckers 
in  particular.    On  the  contrary,  all  those  birds  which  inhabit  open 
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moors  and  fcns,  oud  arc  especially  exposed  to  the  pursuit  of  btrda  of , 
prcj-,  ahow  udaptivo  colum-ing.     Examples  urc  cudless : — 

• '  In  the  eaec  of  the  comtnon  grouse,  oa  the  ground  U  nearly  uoifonn  in  c«Ioai 
throug'hcut  the  yvva,  the  eolourlng  of  tho  bird  is  constaat  nlso.  But  in  the 
csijiu  of  lliu  ptannigaii,  it  changes  with  tho  ehttaging  seaMiu.  The  pearly 
grnyd,  vhic)i  m  stimmor  mutcli  tn  exactly  ^ith  the  lit^hent  of  th«  tnountaia 
puukff,  g'ivc  placu  in  winter  to  Uiu  puru  wUitu  ^ihich  uiatcbca  not  leM  pci- 
fectly  with  vrvitths  of  snow." 

And  80  the  woodcock : — 

"  ltd  eolour  exactly  cnrrcsponds  with  a'pitrticttlar  itage  in  the  decay  of  bllco 
loavM — I  moftn  that  in  which  the  browns  and  yellows  of  tho  ftutumn  lol 
away  into  the  pale  ashy  ekcletcns  wiiich  lis  ta  thousAuds  undvr  every  vood 
in  winter." 

Again,  while  the  upper  surface  of  its  tail  ii  of  a  dull  ashy  eolour, 
tho  under  surface  ia  decorated  with  brilliant  nrhite  and  bhick  vel\*ety 
hera. 

But  there  are  other  animals  where  the  principle  of  imitation  with 
a  view  to  concealment  in  carried  fiirlher  than  mere  colouring — wheru 
it  cxtenrls  to  form  and  structure.  The  most  rcmarknblc  instances  of  I 
this  ore  tho  Icaf-inscctii,  of  which  he  noticcB  two  tspccies,  the  MaH~ 
tid(p  and  J'hmmidft.  Many  of  the  Maniidm  aro  made  exactly  to 
imitate  vegetable  growths  : — 

"Tho  legs  are  like  IcAf-ktalks  ;  the  hody  i«  *long;atcd,  aad  notched,  so  a* 
to  siinuluUi  a  tfrig  ;  the  large  wings  arc  exact  iuiitati&ua  of  u  fuU'hlowa  leaf* , 
with  all  its  veins  and  skelctos,  its  colour  an^d  texture  eomjiletc." 

The  ])urpoi«c  of  the  imitation  ib  in  this  case  a  purpose  of  dcatructiontj 
tho  Mantis  being  "  a  ]jredufiuu3  insect,  nnoed  with  the  moat  terrible 
wcupoiitt,  hid  under  the  peaceful  fonas  of  TcgoUble  life."  Here  the 
most  curious  point  and  tho  most  remarkable  proof  of  ContnTonce 
and  adjiintmont  to  attain  its  purpose,  is  that  no  new  mombera  ore 
given  to  the  Jitaiitis. 

"  There  is  no  departure  from  the  plan  upon  which  all  other  inaccts  of  tha 
tame  Oldei  are  designed.  Tbu  whole  efieet  is  produced  by  a  little  dalt«ning 
ben,  and  a  little  swelling  there  ;  a  Httlc  dwarting  of  onu  pnrt,  iind  <-loDga- 
tion  of  another.  Kvcn  llxr  nervation  of  the  leaf  is  a  merKi  Tnodifieation  of  a 
structure  cumuiun  tu  all  Hying  insecte — n  GImy  mutcriol  ntrtUhi-d  upon  a' 
stronger  framework.  This  frurnt-work  is  designed  iu  a  great  variety-  of 
pBtteros,  raoi'o  ^^:■alltiful  thun  the  tracory  of  Colhie  windows.  In  tho  JmbIm 
this  traccty,  instead  of  being  a  mere  pattern,  is  drown  in  imitation  of  a  IcaL** 

Still  more  wonderful  and  beautiful  ia  the  atructuro  of  tho  PkasmidtB, 
which  are  vfgL*table  feeders,  and  accordingly  eiin  only  require  it  for 
concealment  Ij-oni  danger.  In  some  species  not  ouly  is  the  imitation] 
as  perfect  iis  Iu  thu  MautUlct,  hut  they  are  tinted  ut  dliferent  seaaonB 
of  the  year  with  the  varying  colours  of  spring,  summer,  and  autiunn. 
And  as  if  even  this  were  not  Buffielent,  n  apecimen  in  the  British 
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Muscton,  to  which  our  nuthor  rcfi-TH,  hod  it«  wings  covnrcd  with 
nmrkfl  exactly  rcacmbling  those  bleached  aud  fad«<l  spots  produced 
in  oidioary  lc«vo8  by  the  ravages  of  minute  larTa?.  ^Vftor  this  we 
are  hordly  Rurpriscd  to  henr  that  Iho  purpose  of  imitation  \a  earned 
into  effect  conxistently  throagh  all  thn  ftlagcs  of  the  rrcaturo's  meta- 
morphou*.  It*  eggn  are  exactly  like  vegetable  seeds.  Iq  the  larval 
form  it  is  like  a  bit  of  stalk  or  chip  of  a  leaf. 

There  is,  howerer,  a  more  important  objection  to  Purpose  iu  tho 
natural  world :  that  from  the  existence  of  "  silent "  members.  If 
there  be  an  iiitelh'gent  purpoM  in  nature,  whence  como  these  aborted, 
dwarfed,  and  uselecu  Hmbu  ?  In  answer,  our  author  sJiows  that  thero 
is  evidence  that  the  bony  (tkcletons  of  auimals  have  been  so  oonibinod 
aa  to  mould  them  upon  one  univoniiil  plan  ;  and  this  being  establishwl 
by  comparati\'C  anatomy,  a  kindrL-d  Bcieuce  shows  it  to  be  applicable 
•Yen  to  tho  innumerable  creatures  which  have  cxiatcd  in  past  ages 
and  arc  now  gone. 

"  WhcD  we  have  grasped  this  fact,  all  the  lesser  facts  io  subordimition  to 
it  aimnat  a  new  ligniflcance.  In  the  first  pince,  a  Plim  of  thU  kind  is  itself 
a  Pv^MW.  When  carried  throng  so  many  ttpx,  nod  such  vanctie^,  it  i« 
only  as  aa  erder  of  Thought  that  the  doctxine  of  Aaimol  Uomolugics  i>  at  all 
intelligible.     It  is  a  ICei^tal  order,  nod  can  be  only  lucatolly  perceived." 

And  this  reference  to  an  ideal  stundard  is  an  universal  instinct  iu 

the  human  mind.    Dr.  Livingstone  found  African  savages  debating 

to  which  fingers  In  man  tho  two  toon  of  tho  ostrich  correspoudod. 

Tboee  savages  were,  indeed,  astray,  not  in  being  led  by  the  instinct 

of  Uomolog}-  in.  Structure,  but  by  not  recogui&ing  the  great  co- 

. -ordinate  principle  of  Analog}'  ond  Varioty  in  Use.     The  impedimentfl 

vhicfa  would  natumlly  be  caused  by  adherence  to  one  tvpe  are  met 

by  tho  greatest  possible  variety  in  adaptation.    Lot  us  remember,  for 

example,  the  form  which  in  the  wliale  and  porpoiao  has  been,  so  to 

t^oak,  pal  on  round   the  mammalian  skeleton,  and  wliich  covers 

,  organs  as  aeparato  from  thoee  of  fishes  as  those  of  the  hippopotamus 

or  giraffe.    Tho  same  limbs  are  converted  into  paddles,  and  wings, 

and  legs,  and  aims.      Every  conceivable  contrivance  is  resorted  to 

rather  than  to  depart  from  tJio  one  great  tmlvernal  plan. 

"  "WTien  wo  sp»^k  tb<-n  6f  use  in  the  econway  of  aatur*,  we  must  both 
include  omunicat,  and  wu  must  also  iauludc  not  merely  actual,  but  [luteatial 
nse,  or  the  capacity  of  bt-iiig  tnr«rd  to  uw  io  creations.  Rcnce  we  sfaouhi 
nifld  aborted  and  dow  nuless  organii,  eitbor  in  the  ligtit  of  History,  or  in  tho 
light  of  Prophecy.    Tbey  indicate  either  what  has  been,  or  what  will  be." 

Here,  again,  wo  find  Law  working — not  by  totally  new  creations,  but 
by  the  contrivance  and  adjustment  of  pre-existing  natural  means  and 
forces,  arranging  thera  for  a  purpose.  Starting  from  thcso  prcmisea, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  refute  Mr.  Darwin's  thc<jr\'  of  the  origin  of 
■pecicsy  M  far  as  that  theory  tends  to  deny  the  exercise  of  will  and 
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purpose  in  tlie  creation  of  new  spocies.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  a  nuitter 
of  factt  that  Creation  hju  had  n  history,  that  it  ha&  boon  ^ing  on 
througli  a  long  seriee  d'  joaro.  It  is  u]«o  ptobabl«  (and  maintaiDwl 
by  our  author)  that  the  ordorlr  gradation  of  forms  fUsoovorod  to  Qs 
by  Geulogy  lias  boon  ^'st«muticnl]y  progrmaivo.  It  is  aUo  true  thst 
defiititti  t^-po8  huTc  bccD  adhered  to  ;  but  the  Duke  strongly  coDtestn 
the  theory  that  any  knoivn  physical  cause  can  bo  assigned  which  pro- 
duced this  order  and  this  in'^^tematic  rariety. 

"The  introduction,  indcwl,  of  new  upecics  to  talto  the  place  of  thone  which  > 
hare  puuied  awuy,  Ls  a  work  which  has  beca  not  only  so  often,  but  bo  cod-  i 
tinaoiialj  rL-pcutvd,  that  it  docn  suggest  the  idea  of  hu\-iii];  been  bri>u;:iit  out ; 
by  the  instriimcntiiUty  of  some  natural  process.  Itut  wu  may  ttay  with  coo- 
fidence  that  it  must  have  been  it  proccM  diffcrvnt  from  anj-  thnt  we  know — a 
prooess  not  the  same  as  that,  obBcurv  ja  it  is,  which  piocluces  the  lesecr 
fflodificatiou  of  orf»uuo  forma." 

Mr.    Ijarwin's  celebrated   theory  of  the  Origin  of  spcciifi  from 
natanil  bolectidn,  fur  example,  never  nttcmtita  to  oooount  for  the 
appooranco  of  a  new  form,  but  only  to  exphiiu  how  tsuch  im  unusual 
fiina  (when  once  procliioed)  would  maintain  i\»  ground  and  Irimnph.^ 
over   its  neighbours.     Ho  speaks  of  tho  original  ^'nriatio^  ta  the ' 
rosult  of  cbance,  meaning  by  that  femi  to  acknowledge  plainly  our 
ignorance.     This,  then,  is  the  first  criticism  vrhich  onr  author  makes 
in  "i&T.  Darwin's  thcon*.      Secondly,  the  great  nattimlist  takes  no 
aocouut  of  beauty  and  't'aricty  as  a  possible  final  causo  of  the  origin  of 
species,  and  oven  denies  that  any  such  purpose  can  be  proved  to  exist 
in  nature.      Now  this  point  ia  oiio  which  the  whole  vnhimo  before 
tends  to  rcftite,  nnd  id  which  every  tnfelligont  render  will  (eel  con- 
vincfd  by  the  Duke  of  Argj'U's  reasoning.     It  was  Mr.   Dnrwin's 
error  to  set  op  a  law,  true  in  many  cu&cs,  and  accounting  for  sundry, 
leaser  Tarintioiis  within  spccicst,  as  the  universal  law  of  their  origin^ 
admitting  no  cnuso  of  'x-unatifin  but  use  in  the  struggle  for  life.     ^( 
cMit<-nt  with  the  many  curious  instances  of  variety  for  beaut's 
already  introduced,  6nr  author  proceeds  to  give  a  ooadusivo  oxampl 
in  the  cnso  of  the  grent  family  of  the  humming  birds.     In  wont 
beauty,  in  number  of  species,  in  precise  and  clear  distinction  of  tlieii 
species,  in  their  limitation  to  one  continent  of  the  globe,  and  in 
myriad  varictv  in  that  continent,  tlese  little  birds  prove  to  denionsti 
tion  that  the  creating  Will  did  not  regard  simple  use  or  adrautagc  in^ 
the  struggle  for  life.     We  must  here  deny  oureelTes  the  pleasure  of 
citing  jiarticulara,  but  refer  ibo  curious  reader  to  the  volume  Itcfor 
us,  or  to  Gould's  '•Trochilida',*'  which  is  quoted  au  an  authority.' 
Indeed,  we  have  delayed  so  long  over  this,  the  mont  entertaining 
|ffl.rt  of  the  book,  that  wc  caniiut  pause  to  notice  the  refutatinri  of  \\ 
idea  that  what  is  called  correlation  of  growth  can  account  for  tt 
cniitioQ  of  species.     Some  kuown  forces,  indeed,  do  operate  in  this 
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worlc  of  naturu,  but  thoy  are  combiuod  with  otiioiB  mysterious  und 
nnaeen,  wliidi  inuit  lias  m  for  lu  tarn  ntfempted  to  discover,  but 
wliioU  in  oar  iguoroaoc  wc  nhould  never  fail  to  rctognisc. 

TiVc  iiow  tuni  tti  u  moru  uuflatL-'fjictory  aabjoct — tho  Bctgn  of  Ijiw 
in  tiio  Boalm  u£  31iu<L  Tlie  nutLor  confeeaot  tliat  ho  ftbruuk  froio 
Uw  religious  nspoct  of  the  quostion ;  aad  yet  liU  doubts  Imvo  not  pru- 
rented  him  fVwn  dogmatizing  a  good  deal  in  vhat  he  hns  said.  In 
an  Goriy  {lert  of  his  work  he  approiidies  the  question  of  Proyer  and 
Jta  8a|rpo8ed  incompatibiiity  with  the  reign  of  Law  in  nature.  £ren 
<Hi  our  author's  theory  that  I^w  is  the  result  of  Will,  acting  always 
hy  the  adjusting  of  natural  ageats.  the  objection  appears  a  foruudublo 
oDe.  Por  if  the  Supreme  Will  uses  none  but  natural  forcee,  and  if 
eren  tho  adjusting  ef  tboue  forceu  in  not  produt-vd  b^'  iniraculous  but 
by  natural  uk-uuh,  surely  Co  pmy  \u  Him  to  ulter  somu  result  in 
nature  ia  to  usk  Him  to  have  m>  pre-arranged  the  collocation  of 
natural  causes  froiu  eti'mity,  that  an  exci'ptiou  shall  naturally  remilt 
in  onsvcr  to  our  supplication.  It  Is  absurd  to  aay  that  euch  canao 
products  a  certain  lixvd  effect,  but  that  by  mirsculoua  intorpoeitioQ  of 
anoth«r  cause  it  may  be  couutcraotcd,  if  at  the  eomc  time  tho  place, 
cooditinn,  and  oxistcnoc  of  the  second  cau^o  is  naturally  detenu ined 
yty  iU  own  anteecdents  ;  and  this  is  felt  so  strongly  by  men  that  tLcy 
g;LTo  up  praying  o^nat  a  result  in  nature  which  has  been  establintbod 
by  a  good  induction.  Accordingly,  an  the  belief  iu  tho  reigu  of  Law, 
even  in  the  I)uko  of  Argj'll'a  aense,  increases,  the  objects  for  which  men 
pray  vill  diuiiuiah.  ]No  man  now  thinks  of  praying  to  God  for  tho 
life  ol'a  iriend  whonv  diM-ab<'  he  knovs  must  be  fatal  \  and  if  ihv  laws 
of  wcatlu-r  ever  come  to  bo  better  understood  and  reduced  to  certainty, 
men  will  give  up  praying  for  rain  and  fur  fair  weather.  If  we  heard  by 
tolc^mph  that  a  liervo  stomj,  travelling  u])uu  its  eccentric  but  lixed 
oonise,  were  about  to  assail  our  ueighbouxhcxxl,  should  we  even  now 
use  our  prayers  to  attempt  to  change  it^  course  V  Most  probably  we 
ahuuld  pray  that  God  might  tsave  us  from  injury ;  yet  the  truest  and 
proper  &cii&c  wcu  of  this  supplication  would  be,  net  that  the  material 
world  around  us  might  be  put  into  nn  abnormal  state  of  strength, 
but  rather  Ibat  our  minds  might  be  directod  to  tako  the  bc«;t  procau- 
tioBs ;  for  hero  wo  hit  upon  quite  a  different  order  of  ideas.  Wo 
bcdievc  that  men's  minds  are  not  determined  by  fixed  Isws.  It 
might  chance  that  one  man's  free  will  led  him  abroad,  wliile  another's 
leapt  him  at  home ;  and  while  we  concede  to  God  a  miraculous  jMiwcr 
of  direoliag  thiK  free  will,  we  still  believe  that  it  may,  and  often  does, 
act  completely  for  itself. 

But  our  author  differs  from  the  common  view  altogether,  and 
deoies  that  tho  human  will  is  &ec  exeopt  from  compulsion.  Beguiled 
by  Hr.  Hill's  "limpid  evaidoQ  "  of  the  di£5culties  of  the  question,  he 
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tliiuks  he  can  rcooocUe  his  notion  of  I^w  witb  the  pbcDomena 
mind  by  adopting  a  ffcntlo  and  attractiro  form  of  ncoceeit^.  lie 
rcTcrts  to  the  old  objections  against  the  freedom  of  tho  will  as 
asserted  by  consciousness.  He  ahow8  that  the  mind  depend*  neeee- 
sarily  on  certain  bodily  conditions  ;  he  shows  that  certain  montol 
pecoliaritiea  are  obtained  by  inheritance  ;  he  pleads  that  bystanden 
often  know  a  man's  motivca  bettor  than  he  does  himiKlf.  All  this  he 
niu&trates  with  great  beaut}'  and  force.  Hence,  he  infers,  we  are 
deceived  when  we  think  wc  act  simply  as  free  agents.  The  immense 
complexity  of  our  motives  hide  tho  true  facts  from  us.  Had  we  the 
few  and  simple  motives  of  tho  lower  animals,  wo  should  perceive  as 
plainly  in  onraelTes  aa  we  do  in  them  that  we  must  act  according  to 
motive*,  and  motives  only. 

Leibnitz  sow  oil  this  long  ago.  PeroeiTing  that  the  mind  woa 
capable  of  litteut  modiiicatioaa,  that  many  states  of  conaciouBneaB 
were  certainly  caoaed  by  them,  he  applied  the  same  principles  in 
explaining  the  phenoroenu.  of  the  will,  and  concluded  that  we  arc  not 
tree  agents.  But  he  went  on  logically  to  pronounce  evil  only  a 
negation,  to  declare  the  world  to  be  arranged  on  optimist  prindplM, 
and  BO  necessarily  to  deny  murul  rosponaibility.  And  this  is  th«  point 
on  which  all  tbcsc  systems  must  founder.  It  is  on  argomcnt  within 
the  reach  of  any  plain  man.  If  wc  arc  responsible  for  onr  actions, 
if  we  are  to  bo  reworded  and  punished  for  them,  must  we  not  be  free? 
If  we  are  necessarily  dctormincd  by  motives,  how  can  we  be  pttnlshed 
for  vieldJiig  to  them  ?  You  havo  in  your  power  the  selwlion  between 
conllietitig  mutivos,  says  our  author.  Ttiis  statement  cuiitmdicts  the 
former,  except  in  those  rare  caeca  in  which  the  motives  are  exactly 
equal,  ajid  moral  cxcdlence  consiata  not  in  chooaiiig  between  two 
equal  motives,  but  in  rqecting  what  is  to  moat  mou  far  the  stronger 
one.  Still,  (ays  our  author,  you  most  be  determined  hy  motives,  for 
even  in  nuch  a  coae  the  raind  creates  a  new  motive,  the  aoQSC  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  making  it  the  Btrongeet,  or  excluding  tho 
iD6uence,  decides  the  question.     For  this,  he  adds,  is  the 


*'  Secret  of  tbnt  boundlrt*  (liff«rcnco  wliicli  sopsratcs  Man  from  the  1 
of  tho  animals  IjcIow  him.  He  is  txpuacd,  indeed,  to  the  lower  motil  _ 
common  with  the  beiBt*.  But  there  arc  others  which  nc^-cr  can  or  do 
operate  upuu  tliL-iu,  which  opcnitc  liugi'ly  oii  bim.  FviluioeI  amoDC  tliese 
oro  tho  motives  which  man  bus  tho  power  of  bringing  t»  bear  upon  Imneelf, 
arieiog  out  of  the  power  of  fomiinp  obotrDcl  idco^  &c.,  aad  above  lUl,  oat  «f 
his  M'DBv  of  Right  ami  Wron^.  ^o  strong  are  these  motives,  thut  they  ate 
ublu  CQn.<)tantly  to  overpower,  and  !!niiietiiue«  almost  to  des^oy,  tho  for 
which  arc  related  to  his  lower  faculties." 

Surely  tho  author  has  fused  together  two  opposite  theories  under  tha 
ambiguous  meaning  of  modtv.  Is  it  not  on  ubuso  of  language  to  say 
that  the  man  who  resists  temptation  by  creating  within  bis  braut  a 
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fixuiug  tif  uoml  i-capousibtlity  is  tlutcrtnincfi  by  laotives  f  "We 
•GbII  end  iu  hopelcfa  confusiou  except  w«  rerusc  to  u-ic  tlie  n'ord 
motive  of  the  action  of  the  irill  upon  itscli".  Anj-tliing  brought  to 
bear  upon  tlie  will  from  without  itself,  cvoo  from  tho  intellectual  part 
of  Che  mind,  is  a  motive,  but  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  will  bi>ing 
detenninc<l  by  law,  wltfc  it  creates  principles  of  ai-tioii  fui  itavK. 
"What  makes  the  will  do  this  ?  Is  it  compelled  to  do  so  by  Huine  other 
motiTt' ?  If  «i,  tho  will  does  not  rri-ate  the  motives.  And  if  it  is 
not,  whaCdocs  the  author  mean  by  savin);'  (/  we  luiew  all  tho  i-xti-Tuol 
motires,  and  if  wc  knew  all  the  iiit«rQDl  motives  whieh  the  oiiud 
evolves  out  of  itself,  and  if,  &j;.,  wo  could  predict  exactly  what  tho 
minil  would  do  in  any  given  case  ?  As  Mr.  Hansel  alraady  iiad  told 
bun.  all  this  merely  means  "  that  the  prevailing  motive  previuU," 
Our  author  cun  sl-4)  no  answer  to  this  reasoning,  end  confesses  himself 
diA.iatifllic4l  even  with  3lr.  Mill's  reply.  Hut  at  all  events,  ho  adds  in  a 
notot  3Ir.  M  ill  kua  refuted  Mr.  Munscl  in  snmo  other  coiitrovemi«8 ! 
A  most  naive  it/uomiio  cicncM.  And  what  shall  wo  say  to  the 
following  sentence  Y — 

*'  Caprico  implies  not  cmly  cbuii;:eiibluiiraa,  but,  »  to  epcnic,  a  double 
iefjw  of  chnngcubleous* — uim  wliiib  has  no  rule  or  rt.-asou  iu  ita  slilftings. 
It  is  n  fact  ibut  tbers  are  hutiiua  wilU  uf  tixU  elinnict^T,  uiid  tliu  [iitfiiilii(.>f 
thf-y  ha»<i  done  in  tho  world  arises  from  tha  powi-r  th«y  pwsccs,  in  cotninon 
"wiUi  all  other  wills,  of  cbaii^n^  piiL-namcoa  oflir  thvir  own  uniouvaablo 
natorc." 

In  the  sequel  ho  goes  on  to  show  that  oven  such  wills  act  on  pheno- 
mena through  natural  oatecedents.  and  so  far  by  law,  but  in  tho  mean 
■while  he  has  forgotten  that  they  are  not  made  to  net  by  law,  at  leaat 
tlmt  this  cannot  be  proved,  and  that  therefurc  here  his  reign  of  Law 
enfleiB  csoeptiou.  Grand  as  is  his  conception,  mighty  as  is  the  idea 
wLich  he  unfolds,  it  is  no  bed  of  Procrustes  for  which  facts  must  he 
tortured.  As  wc  found  exception  to  bis  analysis  of  the  super* 
natttral,  when  applied  to  the  CliristJau  mirueles,  bo  we  object  to  his 
psychology. 

YeC  within  proper  limits,  and  with  due  exceptions,  what  ran  be 
more  important  in  poHiies,  what  in  educuliun,  than  o  just  appre> 
cmlion  of  the  sn'ny  of  motives  upon  tho  mluds  of  ordinary  men  ? 
Statistical  tables  of  suicides,  and  other  such  actH  of  will,  as  would 
appear  perfectly  free,  while  they  show  suffieient  Toriotion  to 
cormbomlo  thin  belief,  still  exhibit  so  close  an  approximation  in  their 
jearly  numbers,  as  to  lead  irrcsisti'bly  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cues  the  same  circumstances  will  induce  the  same 
actions.     Hence  the  great  indirect  p6wer  of  legislation. 

"Kxpprieaee  nnd  obserration  teach  us,  thongh  thoy  te;icli  us  very  iJowly, 
that  direct  appeals  to  the  raason  or  direct  uppi'als  to  tlio  fi^Unjrs  of  men  an 
entirely  uecU-xh  when  tliow  faculties  hsvc  not  been  placed  under  couditiuns 
fsvoorablo  to  tlieir  exerciae  iu  a  right  direction." 

vot.  r.  G 
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Tbc  appreciation  of  this  last  tratli,  our  author  wdl  rctnarkfl,  is  tlia 
great  point  ofeontnut  between  ancient  and  modnrn  Icgislalion.  The 
ancient  luwgivcrs  frotncd  their  standnrcU  oi' political  unity  nccording  to 
abstract  notiona  of  their  omi  aa  to  what  ought  to  be,  ratlxT  than  bj- 
iliTOstigBting  the  Rctunl  constitution  of  human  nature.  I'crluips  the 
most  signal  instance  is  to  he  found  in  Plato.  And  thoagh  Aristotle 
founds  the  strictncea  of  his  system  on  jtist  observations  of  nature, 
tlime  appeals  are  srstematically  contradicted  and  despised,  in  other 
porta  of  his  own  theories.  The  nuthor  shows  this  by  interesting 
quotations  from  the  PoMiet  (in  vrhieh  vre  must,  liowever,  eenaare  tlic 
great  inoccoracy  of  the  Greek  type). 

lie  pru<!ceds  to  ahow  the  origin  and  development  of  truer  Tiowa  in 
modem  times,  especially  since  the  days  of  Adnni  Smith,  imd  illus- 
trates admirably  from  the  history  of  tho  principles  of  Gciftriction  in 
Trade,  and  Restriction  on  I^abour.  ficatrictiou  in  trade  being  found 
injurious,  unrestricted  competition  was  gnidunlly  introduced,  fighting 
its  way  inch  by  inch  against  old  prejudices.  But  then  again  the 
factory  system,  which  accompanied  it,  caused  frightful  moral  and 
physical  evil  by  the  tj-ranny  which  the  desire  of  gain  cxcrcLscd  upon 
tbo  minds  of  the  lower  clashes,  especially  in  the  cmplo^inent  a(^J 
children.  Tlien  came  the  gi'cat  dcbofos  in  Parliament)  lusto  wbotbtf^^ 
children  ahould  be  protected  from  their  own  parentii  by  positive  law. 
It  tt-ns  urged  tin  the  one  Bide,  thnt  the  parents  wero  free,  that  having 
a  right  over  their  children '.1  employment,  und  the  best  acquaintance 
with  their  interesti!,  they  should  not  he  interfered  with.  And  thu 
humane  opponents  of  tliis  vit-vr  were  unable  to  see  tho  rutiunol 
answer  to  tliesc  fullacies;  indeed  they  confessed  it  by  their  aryamrnta 
ad  tetvcuitdiaiH  rl  ad  mi/itrifortiinm.  And  en  the  right  side  triumphtd 
by  wrong  reasoning.  Tho  wan  emaciated  iWes  of  tho  little  auffcrcrs 
overcame  abilrnct  reasonings  about  tbc  liberty  of  parents.  But  tho 
truth  is,  as  the  Duko  of  Argyll  acutely  observes,  that — 

"  Some  of  thfl  finest  dislinctions  in  I'hilosopUv  wore  llicn  for  the  fitft  I 
t;inei');iug:  «&  the  stage  of  I'olitics.     Tbo  uewc^it  dcliutcs  of  Parliament  1 
orcliD};  im consciously  round  one  of  the  oldf  st  dispntationfl  of  the  Rdio 
A  nuestion  of  prHctital  Icpslaticn  hod  arisea  which  involred  one  of  the  m< 
dififcult  protiUmN  of  iiK't:ipliyvic;it  nnslyas.     On  the  one  hand,  Fiectlna  wss 
asserted  to  tho  "Will  undir  comlitiona  and  in  a  icnso  in  whith  it  did  not 
exist.    On  the  other  hand,  Fnedom  was  deniid  to  tlic  Will  in  a  acaue  ia 
which  till!  instincts  of  humiiuity  tcxtifivd  its  presi'DCe.  luid  the  possibility  ' 
its  fceinp  exertrd  with  effvct.     The  true  D<K'triii(!  of  Ifi'«"Mily  wan  exemj' 
fled  in  the  condnct  of  the  Employers  and  Employed — ^that  eondnet  bei 
detcnninrd  in  ■  wron;:  dicrction  by  the-  force  of  orcrpowering  motires.     IHia 
false  Doctriun  of  b'ecciuJty  wiis  exemplified  in  the  nrguncnt,  that  this  eaa- 
duct  cuiilil  not  'bf!  choDiirod  Tindor  the  force  of  highor  motives  nsMTting  them- 
selves  throngh  the  ^Yill  of  the  Commvuity  ia  the  form  of  Lav." 

XDmy  and  diverse  as  have  been  the  topics  already  discusaed. 
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raniKii  aroid  applying:  the  sound  principles  inculcated  by  our  author 
in  UiiB  port  of  his  work,  to  another  subject  lundrMl  in  nutun?,  aui)  of 
the  deepest  impoitosce.  Are  vc  uot  all  called  upou  to  Ic^idatv  for 
OUT  cnrn  hoosefaolds  f  Are  there  cot  in  partioolor  children  entrusted 
to  many  of  na,  whose  education,  the  formation  of  whotcc  chnraeteTj 
de^TOA  upon  ub  with  n  great  and  terrible  reBponribility  ?  And  how 
many  of  om  are  there  who  never  think  of  tab'ng  »  philotiopbicel  view 
of  the  matter,  and  of  oon-iiderlng  how  we  Rhniild  net  upon  that  subtle, 
delicttte  wonder,  a  growing  human  mind!  To  speculate  befbre^nd 
opoo  these  things  would,  perhapa,  even  bo  thought  objedionablo  by 
many.  Marriage,  in  our  society,  is  supposed  to  be  wholly  a  matter  of 
sentiment.  The  highest  and  holiest  bond  between  hustund  and  wife 
is  pliiced  in  spusibility  of  a  certain  kind.  Marriage  ia,  indeed,  looked 
upon  aa  u  8ol(>niu  and  imjiortant  event  to  the  indivldwilii  primarily 
coocemod,  but  all  turthLTfonsequences  are  carefully  kvpt  out  of  view. 
The  intcUectuoI  and  moral  waiita  of  their  children  are  often  first 
forced  ujioii  jHircultt  by  tlm  diepla^'s  of  i-vil  temper  or  dcprarity  in  tho 
mi»iiitnn».-.l  Uifimt.  Then  arises  the  question  of  education.  There 
IB  no  theory,  no  plan  in  the  minds  of  the  bewildered  porentt.  Acting 
upon  no  fixed  prinoiplos,  the  coarsest  rowords  and  pimi«liinenta  arc  ad- 
ministered like  bribes,  to  avoid  or  obtain  pai-t  ieular  ro«uIt«.  Whca  the 
mifortanste  mother  is  no  longer  able  to  orerpowor  the  hoys  physically, 
tbeii'  arc  aent  to  school.  Schools  may  instruct,  Ihry  cannot  ediicute.  If 
ever}'  human  mind  bo  indeed,  us  we  ull  kiiuw,  dlficrcut  fVom  its  fellow, 
if  children  eren  of  the  mmc  humohold,  under  the  some  pan-nts  and  ser- 
vants, shew  thenaelTCS  irom  their  cni-liest  years  radically  different  in 
taaCes  and  temper,  how  can  thn  mnsler's  of  n  great  seliool  ever  attempt 
to  adapt  themselves  even  to  a  small  fraction  of  tho  requirementa  of 
their  pupilB!'  So  much  for  tho  boys-  The  girls  are  placed  under 
the  control  of  Bomo  ill-bred  foreigner,  ignorant,  jjcrliaps,  of  other 
principlce  besides  tboee  of  education,  or  m»der  ecnno  i-jnglish  hidy, 
whose  abatlercd  circnmstanceH  and  the  contempt  in  which  her 
employers  hold  educators  and  the  art  of  educating,  have  broken  her 
spirits  and  blunted  her  intelligence. 

Surely,  it  will  bt-  urged,  such  cases  are  few  and  tho  worst  possible. 
They  are  neitlit-r  few  nur  the  worst  possible.  They  are,  perhaps,  excep- 
tiotts,  bat  exceptions  lo  a  far  more  melancholy  spectacle,  tliat  of  parents 
never  iolfriVring  at  all  in  the  matter,  and  trusting  toaome  occa^iunal 
prayerv  and  good  w  lehcs,  along  with  chance,  to  keep  their  cliildren  in 
the  right  way.  In 'the  previous  cofio  the  parents  at  least  showed 
nnxietj*  about  the  result.  Odiou.-*  as  are  many  of  tho  detailH  of  Plato's 
pntpottt^  ttociet}',  he  certainly  felt  most  deeply  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  hnman  nature  by  the  ignorance,  negligence,  indulgence,  and 
caprice  of  parents.    And  hence  he  proposed  that  the  education  of 
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children  should  be  taken  wholly  out  of  their  hands,  and  managed  by 
the  State.  It  is  difficult  to  interfere  in  such  a  matter  by  legiejation, 
though,  indeed,  the  German  laws,  compelling  parents  of  the  lower 
classes  to  send  their  children  to  school,  are  much  to  be  reccnmuended 
on  the  very  principles  urged  by  our  author  in  his  last  chapter.  But 
if  the  intelligent  and  educated  classes  could  be  induced  at  least  to 
study  and  reflect  a  little  upon  the  nature  of  human  motives,  and  how 
auxiliaries  to  virtue  are  best  provided  by  natural  means,  we  should, 
no  doubt,  soon  obtain  practical  works  on  the  subject,  which  would  lay 
down  practical  principles,  and  stimulate  public  interest  in  this  all- 
important  topic.  The  Duke  of  Argyll's  excellent  work  might  very 
well  admit  of  a  chapter  on  the  subject,  and  we  doubt  not  that  his 
graceful  style  would  recommend  his  views  to  many  who  would  bo 
deterred  by  harder  reading.  For  there  is  a  fascination  about  his 
book  which  makes  it  hard  to  lay  it  aside,  even  though  the  reader  do 
not  agree  with  his  positions.  There  is  something  exalting  in  his  con- 
ception of  the  great  order  of  the  universe. 

"The  Laws  of  Nature  (he  conclodce)  were  not  appointed  by  tiie  Great 
Lawgiver  to  baffla  HIb  creatures  in  the  sphere  of  conduct,  stiU  less  to  con- 
found them  in  the  region  of  belief.  As  part  of  an  order  of  things  too  vast  to 
he  more  than  partly  understood,  they  present,  indeed,  some  difficulties  which 
perplex  the  intellect,  and  a  few  also,  it  cannot  be  denied,  which  wring  the 
heart.  But  on  the  whole  they  stand  ia  hannonions  relation  with  the  human 
spirit.  They  come  visibly  from  one  pervading  mind,  and  express  the  authority 
of  one  enduring  kingdom." 

It  is  the  privilege  of  our  age  to  have  raised  natural  laws  to  the 
certainty  and  dignity  which  of  old  none  but  moral  laws  poss^»ed  ;  of 
both  we  may  now  exclaim  what  the  Greek  poet  could  only  feel  of  the 
latter — 

oiii  viv 
Svari  ^{unc  ivkpitv 
fricrfy,  oiti  /ti)v  XaOa  tartuoifiiau 

J.  P.  Mahafpt. 
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ILKiao.  DJ>..  aalbUTaf  "Mdleni  AcgUcan  TtMokKr-"    LtalM. 
IWK. 

FIYE  people  out  of  elx  wlio  talco  up  Dr.  Bigg's  X^saayH  will  ftt  oaco 
look  for  some  liiats  ou  a  poiut  on  whicb  be  ought  to  be  (for  hix 
own  .wet  lit  auy  ratt-)  u  com]>eUint  aiithorlly — tht-  likelihood  of  union 
bctvoon  tbo  Church  and  the;  orthodox  Dissmitcra.     Lust  August  tbu 
Chure/tman'a  I'hmiltf  2[a>jaziiic  lukcd  how  it  ta  Uuit  uoboby  publiahort 
the  real  Eirenicon,  a  treatise  in  n-hich  the  Methodists  should  occupy 
the  samo  placx)  which  tbo  Romauisu  occupy  in  Ur.  PuHcy's  work. 
Wh&l  chance  (wo  mstinctivcly  ask)  would  «uch  a  lrcati«c  have  of 
vfi«cting  its  purpose  ?  The  questiou  coir»>8  home  to  U8  in  many  ways. 
There  Is  the  longing  for  unity — never  stronger  than  in  what  so  many 
delight  to  call  a  time  of  transition  ;  there  is  the  cert.ainty  that  the 
iiiendB  and  acquaintances  of  many  of  us  arc  very  anxious  to  join  in 
any  gemeral  movement  Churchwards,  which  ncvcrthcLees  thcv  shrink 
from  origimitiug.     Now  we  are  not  going  to  estimate  the  chance  of 
whicli  we  have  epokeu.     "With  regard  to  Dissenters  in  gunerul  there 
seems    but    little  eucouragement  to  presume   co    far  on  the   rnfeHie 
eordialf  as  Co  think  of  doing  so.    Not  no  Ion  g  ago,  a  vicar  in  the  diocese 
of  Nnrwifh,  in  a  wcll-nicant  ami  very  frank  letter  to  tlie  JJracTy  Ketct, 
Kt  forth  "elcvaliun  in  Church  pivty  and  unquestioned  nuunduc^  in 
Church  doctrine  "  as  the  only  possible  boais  for  union.    "  As  soon," 
he  aoid,  •'  as  the  Church  of  Chriat  can  bt-ar  unity,  no  Icingor  needing 
the  stimulus  of  ilivision  and  rivalry  to  keep  il  from  stiignution,  so 

soon  will  the  Tlead  of  the  Church  give  unity Just  as  true 

and  active  spiritual  religion  fJls  and  extends  the  Church'a  horders, 
Hofhc  orthodox  IHsaeotCTSWtllf  by awtrct  iuBucnc:-,  unite  thcmselTes 
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to  It."  In  fact,  the  oitty  remark  in  his  letter  which  seemed  capable 
of  giving  offence  vas  Uie  trite  complaint  that  dissenting  iQinistere 
arc  ofWu  hurdpnod  by  Ihe  exoesftire  weight  of  lay-mlc.  VT.  K.  of 
Hackney,  however — some  of  its  csn  form  a  g^ees  as  to  the  rest  of  tke 
name — was  not  contoo t  with  aiinply  asserting,  en  the  part  of  DtsseatMi^ 
that  so  long  as  tlio  Cliurch  ia  L'sUilib'shed,  no  coueelvablo  cliangps 
in  her  Liturgy  and  Arliclos  cuuld  bring  iu  even  theuioBt  uiwgiiifieaQL 
minority  ;  lie  also  poured  out  on  the  Norfolk  vicurV  head  all  the  TiaU 
of  wrath  which  he  waa  ahU*,  in  tbo  courw  of  u  long  letter,  to  fill 
and  empty.  The  pour  peuco-making  purtwu  is  "  offering  Iho  vIlQat 
and  most  irritating  iuault  he  possibly  could  to  the  whole  community 
of  Diasonters,  find  III!  tlio  time  imagining  he  is  conciliatory,  not  to 
aiy  niittcriiig."  We  merely  mention  iJ^Ja  in  order  to  show  that  we 
are  treading  on  dangerous  ground  in  presuming  on  tbc  existence  of  a 
longing  for  unity,  which  yet  wo  are  well  assured  doca  exist,  oren 
among  llio^c  who  glory  in  the  name  of  Dissenter.  This  name,  how- 
CTcr,  Methodists  in  general,  and  Dr.  Kigg  in  particular,  repudiate; 
a&d  Dr.  ItJgg  is  moreover  by  no  means  hostile  to  eatabli^hmcnt^  and 
cndowmonts  in  tlic  abstract:  ho  ^eaks  of  the  question  as  one — 

"  Kot  of  UwfuloL-sf ,  hut  of  good  or  bad  effects,  for  in  oaitoia  circuiaataaoct 
endowmcuts  ore  an  absolute  uccossity ;" 

and  he  argues  very  fairly  llwl^ 

"Etren  Dr.  Vaughiin  himself  must  look  on  ■  oationol  Church  as  aimplya 
ueoenaiy  irlvnieut  in  thu  \Mv  iiud  progrcBs  of  u  nation  :  anil  thnt  to  suppow 
that  a  wetem  of  cnnprppiUnnul  voltintarytnn  could  hy  poHsahiltty  fatroaiucs 
in  the  Rvcath  or  L-i^hLb  conturics  is  to  be  guiitj  of  ou  otttngeou  atucbr»- 

nisni TIiu  J.»nilou  t>oci<.'ty'B  miwioiiarte*  thciuifelTe*  oiuobliffodto 

ucocpt  Infills  by  way  of  i-adownienl." 

From  this  we  might  tancy  that  tbc  M'edleyans  would  be  more  tolerant 
than  others  are  of  our  aapirutions  aft«r  unity.  But  no,  a&y^  Dr.  Uigg. 
He  expressed  hinuclf  (unlike  W.  K.)  with  perfect  courtee}',  but  «t^ 
not  in  II  wuy  at  oil  cheering  to  tbe  uiiioniBts,  Our  consolation  muft 
be  that  he  does  not  epeok  for  the  whole  body  to  which  he  belongs. 
Many  people'ii  experience  will  tell  them  (hat  certainly  all  Wo^ejraa 
laj'mcii  do  not  shore  bio  vieu'K.     IIo  salt's : — 

"  Tt  is  liigb  time  to  get  rid  of  dcluinons  about  the  Ucthodinbi  and  (be 
Cburcb.    lliere  is  not  the  remotest  pussibillty  of  the  Wesleynn  Cbtirch 

being  abfiorbed  in  the  CJiurDh  of  Englund Out  of  nil  our  hnadredk 

of  Uiousands  L  doubt  if  there  is  u  Gcvru  who  would  not  tunilo  with  suprene 
aamsemeiLt  nt  such  a  proposul." 

He  iu«oT06  us  that  Methodism  haa  outgrown  the  traditioaal  " 

fMbion"oftalkingof  the  Church  OS  "  the  vcnorablo  Establishment;' 
and  he  docB  not  think  this  change  is  for  tUo  worse. 

"  Uvthoditm  me&ns  close  and  lirdy  Christian  fellowalup. ffo)' 

real  Ucthoditft  coiUd  ever  flntl  bim^clt  at  home  ia  the  stateh'  but  cold  dob- 
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ten  of  ilia  AngUcaa  Church.  UL-tltoduU  ma<^  ^nta  tfacii  own  uaciurf, 
vhich,  tliou^h  it  W  \v**  ami  lowlier,  has  lu  it  much  moro  of  thii  lifu  and  joy 
nul  [Hlowihip  wbjrh  brflt  Uio  ccmtniininii  af  DatiiU." 

Aod  at  llic  close  of  a  long  essay  on  "  Tlio  KstablialiMl  Cburoh : 
Defects  and  R<*modica,"  h(>  nays  that  Dvcn  tlio  very  cxtensivo  reform* 
propoged  by  Arrbdeacun  Saiidfonl — 

"  Would  not  rcstoiv  to  the  Cliurcb  «1'  Hoglaod  the  spiritual  HuitTvoiacy 

vithiti  thia  nation Withont  mich  a  nidir^tl  rt-form  as  nhall  niako 

e&ctaul  provision  for  trop  iwiiii-ocal  fcUoivsbip,  and  for  ;;odly  discipline 
Dg  it*  metDbert,  and  eboU  uLm  crxtTicutt.'  iU  f otity  und  lulmiiiialmtion  from 
lOMbM  of  laj'-iatroQU);o  and  of  mi-ivly  politivdl  contml,  llit.'  Cbufvh  of 
EnslnnJ  win  still  itmoin  a  tnistd,  woildly,  uiiil  to  n  largi'  extent,  ;i  spiiimally 
iDclIkvtaal  Chart^b.  IIh  worst  abuses  aru  inseparably  hound  up  witbitaconeti- 
Mioii  ••  by  Uv  MtabU«bi>d." 

doorlf  an  Kircnicon  for  the  Mcthodirts  would  Imvo  little  k%xX  on  on<^ 
«4iow  mind  \*  «o  thoTouglily  mado  up.  l>r.  iCtgg  nitut  think  «f  the 
Charch  as  ho  pk-jsos ;  it  ie  not  our  budinoss  to  1r^'  \»  niter  hia  view ; 
thoogh  u'c-  nii^ht  ]>olnt  out  that  in  the  abo\'o  evrooping  cbsrgf  lie  inixoK 
up  ciMMiitinlH  and  nieio  aceidpnls,  Epiecopiicy.  for  instanw,  is  certainly 
no  bur  to  Hftfa'^diiiin  ;  fur  the}'  buvc  Wcsleyaii  bishops  lu  America. 
PniycT-meeliiiga  and  f]ass-uie<?tin{»B  (wliicli  we  pllJlpoK^  arc  "the 
proviaious  for  truu  reciprocal  fi:-llo\V9hip  ")  arc  not  uicouipatiblc  with 
Uigh  Cliurcbniautihip.  If  we  mistake  not,  Ibc  system  at  Pundi5en* 
in  Coruwull,  and  that  of  Mr.  lluriiig  Gould,  near  liorbur}',  omlxHly  a 
good  dcul  of  the  A\'cideyQn  dii^uiplinc  The  rcsutlii  may  be  good 
cr  tbny  may  bo  btul ;  but  tlio  fact  atonds  tbat  Ilitualinu  luid  "  Metfao* 
dUm  "  bavp  Twen  found  to  work  well  together.  Of  crrnnw  the  con- 
duct of  John  NVesley  himftclf  is  a  crux  lo  those  who  think  as  Dr. 
Aigg  docs ;  but  \  hat  bo  doen  not  look  on  John  M''cs1ey  as  on  infallible 
bein^.  ia  proved  by  the  cavalier  way  in  which  (in  bis  "  ancestry  of 
lh«  AVwdwM  "')  be  "  exenriseB  a  wbolesomc  sccplicism  "  as  to  eortaiu 
storias  which  rc6t  ou  the  fuimder's  autboi'ily. 

Next  to  the  tjueslion  of  jioseible  union,  i>crtap8  the  most  tntorort^ 
ingtif  Dr.  RifTfi's  w-idc  range  of  subjects  is  bin  tf»liuuit«  of  the  puaiUon 
(rf*  the  Established  Church.  He  looks  at  it  frum  varioue  points  of 
Ticv,  tbrougU  tbu  nii-diuui  of  Arcbdeavuu  Suudfurd'et  ]luuipton 
Locture<»,  and  of  Dr.  I'uaey's  "  Kircuicoa,"  as  well  m  by  a  cumpari- 
aan  of  Professor  Kiiig*ley  with  Dr.  J.  H.  Xcwman,  and  of  Dr.  Puwy 
with  Andibisliop  Manning.  Still,  while  we  are  glad  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  things  in  n  fresh  light,  and  an>  free  to  confpM  that  there 
ta  mtich  iu  tb<»  picture  which  our  authur  drawH  that  dexerves  serioaii 
ronsideratjnn,  wa  ran  hardly  be  exprcted  to  accept  ns  perfectly  clcar- 
sigfaled  the  juilgmcut  which  haA  come  to  6ucb  a  conclusion  as  this : — 

"Aa^Licau  dirinva,  as  a  rule,  rtad  cothiog  but  wbat  is  Aa|(Iii.-»a,  and 
icfimi  roceivc  vtry  Utti*  illmainotion  from  the  freer,  krifer,  ami  mote 
ritual  idcAJi  vrbirbf  us  to  roan}'  point?,  are  cirrtilntiit^  iu  ^IcmconfonnisL 
■ailw."     (1*.  255.) 
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Here  Dr.  Higg  of  coarse  refer*  to  doctrinal  ideas  ;  bat  (he  Jiecard, 
not  very  long  ngt>,  nrrieving  sonao  work  in  vliich  it  found  n  savour 
of  unorthodoxVt  naid  that,  -whWv.  the  lltiKlinrll-itim  of  whtch  it  com- 
plained wus  far  too  current  among  dissenting  iiiinistere,  tlicy  wrote  it 
Kolely  for  one  another,  bcinjf,  hujipily,  still  afraid  to  talk  it  tothpir 
flocks.  Whicli  isrijfht,  till?  ^(Yon/opDr.  Rifif*?  Dofrct' id«wcirciilat€ 
fi"ec'ly  ill  XuiifoiUuriiJisl  circ-lfs,  or  aru  miiiihtt-rs  forced  to  be  esoteric 
for  fear  of  offending  the  laily  ?  By  ^Vnglican  our  aullior  Lure  uiea 
High  Church;  but  surely  many  even  of  our  moal  extreme  men  are  nofc' 
only  authorities  in  tlu-ir  own  npi-ciul  subject*,  but  iire  ulso  very  well  read 
in  gi-nerol  tlic-ologj-.  If  Dr.  I'uscy'a  csaiaple  weighs  with  them,  tbey 
certainly  will  not  confine  their  Miidics  to  Anglican  books.  Wc  fiincied 
the  rcpmach  of  want  of  learning  had  nttncbcd  riither  to  one  well- 
known  Btampof  men  nmong  the  so-called  EvangelicnU.  At  any  rat 
it  iH  better  to  read  books  all  of  one  way  of  thinking  than  to  read  no' 
books  at  all,  which  (says  our  author)  is,  owing  to  their  scanty 
stipenda,  the  hard  lot  of  many  miniatera  of  his  connexion.  W| 
are  eorry,  again,  that  Dr.  Eigg  so  strangely  underratea  the  Church'l 
work  in  education,  This  i«  a  point  on  which  eo  many  Diescntors 
ready  candidly  to  adinit  our  superiority  that  wo  were  certuiuly  nc 
prcparod  to  "bo  told  that — 

"The  Church  of  EnRlnnd,  noiwithBtanding  its  xcal  in  echooliDg  tic 
children  of  the  pecple  (for  the  most  imrt  alUr  a  certain  low  type),  will  never 
j^n  nudi  sway  by  means  of  iti  ctluc ational  actirity  till  itti«ttcr  understiind^ 
the  secret  af  conducting  Sunday -schooU  with  interest  and  efficiency." 

Again,  becaune  Dr.  ITefucy  once  Ruggc«>ted  that  a  playground,  willi 
properly  regulated  amuHementH,  should  ho  attached  to  the  Sunday- 
fichool,  Dr.  RIgg  concludes  tlmt  nur  Sunday- schools  are  coinmonly 
places  of  dull  drudp-ry  which  the  children  feel  llio  gi'cntcst  repug- 
nance in  attending,  and  that  they  are  conducted  by  an  inferior  and 
illitemtc  clnas  of  tcu'-hera.  Doch  this  tally  with  the  experience  of 
any  of  us?  la  it  not  certain,  moreover,  that  the  good  ctfccls  of  the 
two  societies  (the  Jfationul  and  the  Christian  Knowledge)  hovo 
inealculuble,  not  only  on  the  loiio  of  (jcuernl  education — llioiigh 
they  have  undoubtedly  raised — but  on  tho  art  of  bookinaking?  IIo» 
much  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  wuy  of  hooks  for  the  yojing  i» 
duo  to  them :  liuw  much  of  the  modern  luxury  of  illustratioD  do 
we  owe  to  their  having  proved  it  poBsible  for  a  hook  to  be  cheap 
and  yet  beautiful.  Once  more,  when  Dr.  Rigg  says  the  Church  of 
England  originated  in  dissent  from  Home,  he  is  surely  begging 
u  (question  to  which  men  of  ihe  doppest  learning  and  roost  painful 
research  have  given  n  very  diflVront  answer.  Still,  in  spite  of  1 
and  many  other  points  to  which  wc  might  take  esception,  we  saj 
again  there  is  much  to  be  Ircnit  fm:!  our  author's  Kfsnys  on 
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of  Eoglond.     We  can  licortil}'  go  nloDg  with  hitn  in  the 

It  (p.  79):— 

"TraiUtion  U  doabtlcu  a  mort  important  witucBs;  riglitly  eron<exBm!ii«(I, 
it  may  tluvw  li^t  on  muay  ptrpU-xiuK  point",  ami  "vfn  &ffisni  «opeludve 
evidence  as  to  uoine  uoportant  niattcra;  but  tmilitioD  i.-xuIU.-d  into  aa 
satboritatire  iatorprutcr  cannot  fail  utterly  to  coofouud  mid  iniilriid.'* 

"Wc  cim  go  along  with  liiiii  in  hi»  utrictuivs  ou  Dr.  Puscy'a  letter  to 
Iho  Gtutrdian  obout  the  Immaculate  Conception  (p.  309).  Wo  win 
join  with  him  in  declaring  (p.  ;J4-3)  that  theprinpiplcof  indivitjuaiity 
— the  nense  of  our  pt-rsonal  und  immediate  respon»il)ility  to  God — is 
a  principle  of  trxuiKt-ndent  foree  in  the  Christian  life.  But  we  can- 
not brlieve  that  "Srcssrs.  Maurice  and  Kingiiley  hold  the  independent 
eternity  of  creation,  if  not  the  eternity  of  matter  ; "  and  wo  do  not 
think  that  Ur.  Iligg'»  eBtimatc  of  Mr.  r»ri-ar'»  History  of  Fi-eo 
Thought  in  reference  to  the  Chnnlian  Keligion  ("  Uampton  Lecturea, 
iHdi";  is  at  all  fuller  or  more  satisfactory  than  his  critique  on  tho 
Kirenictm. 

Thfre  rciiiain«  that  part  of  the  volume  which  treats  of  sociol  ques- 
tionti — pauperism,  eduralion,  Ac,  Here  we  arc  very  glad  to  meet  with 
an  able  and  faithful  observer  who  has  Ikjch  watching  questions  in  the 
right  eoluUon  of  which  wo  arc  all  so  dcpply  intcr«»t«l.  Our  p!eu«ure 
is  all  the  greater  becuuse  it  is  unexpcctwl.  Thoot:  qucstione  of  land 
leuura,  on  which  so  much  of  social  pro/^i-csi*  and  the  like  dqieiicb, 
lire  hardly  matters  ou  which  wo  should  hiivo  tuoked  for  I>r.  Higg  to 
express  an  opiuiuu.  Wo  ore  grateful  to  liim  for  having  done  so. 
It  ii  well  to  feel  that  intelligent  men,  even  among  the)«e  who^e  boast 
is  that  they  "  atudy  to  ho  quiet  and  to  mind  their  own  buainesn,"  arc 
focing  the  queatiuiis  of  the  day,  und  will  not  be  jiut  off  with  the  old 
coBuuOQpljice  Holutious.  We  will  not  attempt  to  go  through  Mr.  Higg'a 
three  esrays  on  these  subjects.  Wcdo  not  think  that  he  always  prove-a 
hi^  jKtint,  or  that  there  in  a  great  deal  of  novelty  in  mu<-h  of  what  ho 
brings  forward.  The  grand  thing  is  that  ho  dorx  fearleKsly  bring  forward 
fact«  which  ought  to  wound  nur  English  self-love — facts  like  thiit,  for 
izLstunce,  that,  except  perhajM  in  Boheinin,  there  Ik  no  Europcun 
country  in  which  lh«  iin^killeil  labourer  ia  in  such  a  wretched  condi- 
tion as  in  England.  l>r.  Uigg,  like  most  of  us,-  has  his  "  good  old 
lime."'  lie  is  wisely  sceptical  da  to  Mr.  Froude's  'J'udor  paradise  of 
labour;  wo  are  sure  thai,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sets  the  villeins  far 
too  law  in  the  scalo  of  comfort  and  dignity  ;  but  he  is  right  in 
reminding  us  that  pauperism  is  no  recent  phenomenon  in  English 
historT,- — "  no  result ,  as  some  have  supposed,  of  modern  manufactures, 
though,  in  wme  instances,  it  may  have  W-cn  aggravated  by  them." 
Jfot  having  rewl  ilr.  Freanau,  he  places  the  golden  age  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confcsawr.  "  Then,  if  ever,  the  condition  of  things  was 
realised  umler  which  every  rood  of  groimd  maintained  its  man."  And 
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UMOfbo  MCBu  to  think,  WM  pafiaoted  Uut  g«MB  Bot'Work  of  bedgM, 
of  which  Mr.  Loing  speaks,  in  his  ">'ote«  of  a  Tntrdlcr,"  aa  tm- 
doobtedljT  the  work  of  n  nation  of  KomXl  pni|indtonL     Ifralges,  how- 
ever, were  an  inftilution,  not  only  atDoDg  Mr.  Laing'*  Smunu  and 
Dmei,  but  ilso  among  Kmue  Celt«,*  m»  anjr  nader  <^  CSaw  ahooU 
mnicmber.     Feudalism  woiUiil  natttmUj  sweep  away  mcb  sabdirisions, 
thottgb  in  ncveral  ports  oren  of  Fnuice  it  has  not  doDO  k>  ;  bat  arc  do 
not  think  there  is  onj  neocManr  connexion  between  feudalism  and 
open  firlds.      Uedgcs  trero  for  defeoco  (their  ose  in  Cawar);   and 
still  more  for  slultvr  Iroiii  weather,  which  aceoimtA  for  Choir  mtm 
extensivo  uso  by  None  and  Teatou  than  In-  the  more  soathom  Colt. 
Soil,  too,   goM  for  sotuethiuf*.     North   De\-on  is  mora  Critic  than 
Sooth,  yd  hedges  up  there  urc  much  rarer.     Ireland,  again,  where 
Seudaliam  in  the  proper  bcddc  of  the  word  never  exisied  at  all,  is  not  a 
ODontzy  of  hedges;  nor  can  wc  allow,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Laing-,  that  in 
oonparmttTelyhedgdeM  Scot  bind  "  the  feudal  system  garttthc  original 
law  and  tenure  of  hind," — the  very  opposite  ia  true,  not  only  of  the 
most  Celtic,  bat  still  more  nf  the  most  Scandinavian  parts  of  Scotland. 
We  bare  spoken  at  length  nu  this  pcnnt  to  show  the  danger  of  aigning 
on  social  qocstions  ftxim  uncerljiin  data.     With  the  conclusion  whkh 
Ih-.  Higg  draws — that  the  state  of  tbe  s^cultanil  labourer  ia  in 
many  ways  a  national  disgrace — people  will  agTCP  or  not,  according 
to  their  experience  and  to  their  preconceived  Tiews.  There  must  be  a 
labouring  class ; — which  do  yoti  jirefcr,  a  class  of  day-bibonrcrfl  whose 
scanty  earnings — neeitisurily  scanty  while  rents  arc  hi^  und  Iknnon* 
prolitM  low — hare  to  be  ekrd  out  with  "saerament  moiur^'"  and   in 
other  ways,  unless  tbe  labourer  ba]>pcns  to  be  always  in  good  health  und 
to  be  able  to  keep  down  bin  family;  or  a  clans  of  peussnt  propriotoni. 
ground  down  by  a  bard  IU'd  to  ua  almost  Indian  dead  levul,  eaten  up 
with  debt  the  moment  any  croj)  laiU  or  any  cattle  disease  comes  in, 
and  moreover  seldom  abio  to  got  out  of  their  potch  of  land  the  half 
of  what  it  ought  to  produce  y     Both  tho  pictures  arc  far  darker,  we 
think,  dion  the  reality,  because  both  are  drawn  by  tho  advfvsaries  of 
each  f^stem  respectively.     AVe  do  not  belit^ve  that  a  I'arm  labourer's 
life  need  be  one  of  unmunly  dejicndcnoe,  still  lese  of  degradation.   We 
trust  in  the  ameliorating  influences  which  arc  at  work,  nud  of  which 
the  country'  ba.i  already  seen  much  fruit.     Nor  do  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  all  credit  the  advocates  of  large  farms  in  their  gloomy  deacrip* 
tions  of  the  results  of  peasant  propi-ietombip.     ft'ben  we  urc  told  of 
the  large  number  of  pauporR  in  itelgium,  wo  must  remember  they  arc 
chiefly  in  tbe  towns — of  eourse,  tlie  countrj'  poor  do  flock  in  there,  for 
your  peasant  proprietor,  among  all  bis  other  virtues,  is  not,  as  a  ral«>, 
i^iaritable  nor  "  gi^-en  to  hospitality;"  but  still  mast  of  tlie  poor  are 
"monnlacturcd,"  to  to  spcnk,  where  they  are  found.    I'crsonal  obscr- 
*  Wo  MBBol  Ikhil:  that  CM-mr'!  C^Agat  vrn  Toitoru. 
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vatian.  onaUesns  so  speak  of  the  contrast,  in  Frnnoc,  between  tbo 
nuBery  of  "  hard  times"  in  a  pkco  liko  Lillo,  and  tho  oomfort  of 
peacuta,  ibeir  good,  stout,  plain  rlotbiog  and  sufficient  food,  in  part« 
of  Normandy,  wbere  "  tout  In  monde  a  son  petit  coin  k  »oi."  And  if 
HM.  About  and  Ajsmlknt  arc  alwujr!t  crying  out  for  the  abolition  of 
la  feUte  ctU(nre,  and  advisiQ^  the  peasuntA  to  do  what  tlie  tatter 
makea  a  -whole  Swabian  viJla^  do  lu  bia  "  <2uBker  i  I'aris  " — a«U  ofl' 
their  plots  to  a  company  and  come  to  town  and  live  on  tboir  "  rentoB," 
or  eUi^gD  out  tu»H-  CulKlouia — wo  must  remember  llmt  ibcy  uretbo 
light  UU^rufrwtoi  ibat  tilock'jobbingsct  of  uoucmnx  rkhex  who  M'ould 
like  nothing  better  than  tu  buy  up  bind  wbulesale  uud  i«et(le  duwu  on 
Twt  enltiikd  cstiitcs,  like  so  mnuy  MUortU  Awjlai:  Tbo  exbaujitioti. 
of  the  »oil  by  peusuut  eulture,  of  nbicb  Licbig  und  others  Kpuak  in 
such  pitcotu  tcrma,  is  mircly  uu  oocideut  which  might  be  gourded 
against,  tss  it  hiM  been  in  China.  Ktcu  high  loruung  tnay  be  «o 
inonitged  as  to  be  oxhniwtive  in  tbo  long  run.  Some  recent  popcni 
in  the  Jt^rfner,  on  cattle* rearing  as  tending  to  scourge  the  iatui  (wi'ittcn 
attention  to  the  exccwave  growth  of  caltlofamw  in  Ireland), 
iy  on  this  point.  Dr.  Rigg.  however,  ia  careful  not  to 
speak  decidedly  on  the  question  of  small  and  largo  proprietors.  He 
dwM  not  manage  olwa^'a  to  OToid  aelf-eontradiclion : — 

"A  noall  proprietary  will  be  thrifVy  and  dtlit^'nt.  but  toa  Utile  educated, 
too  pnjudieod,  and  tuo  poor  to  carry  out  great  improreatontf,  or  to  moke  the 
»«itof  tioir  IftoJ."    (K  la;.) 

A  few  sc-ntrnccd  al^er,  he  UsWa  ua  that  the  land  of  the  French  poasonta 
ii  "eultivatod  like  a  garden."  StiU  be  auca  the  evils  of  unlimited 
vbdirUkn. 

'*Tbe  want  vi  on  niiper  clasa  powearinp;  Uie  reriutHibt  rombinatioii  of 
woalth  and  b.-imrB  to  aUuio  to  the  kr|>e»t  views  and  the  hi|;lii>'iit  culture, 
capable  uT  leading  thu  uation  oswiinl  to  its  bighest  diivdopmcjit." 

Ue  dfNM  not  wish  to  have  u  Swiss  or  French  i!}'ateni  introduced  here, 
for  even  oa  things  now  are — 

"  If  our  LtLuoren'  faiibita  wcro  aa  Aufcal,  nod  their  ooolcRry  ah  rcoRoou- 
vol,  even  KngUab  day-hilwurcrs  would  be  as  well  off  us  6wiu,  or  i'i«ncli.  or 
Bltwiii^h  peataata." 

A  good  honae  and  garden  of  their  own.  the  right  (\st  ua  remember) 
of  every  retainer  in  the  old  time,  be  docs  think  is  wliat  our  labourers 
want  There  would  then  bo  somtafbing  to  save  for ;  aa  it  is,  tho 
lolxmrer'a  jjnupecl — a  hie  of  Imrd  work,  nilh  the  "houau"  at  the  cod 
of  it — ia  not  VL-ry  cnoouragiDg,  not  very  likely  to  prompt  to  habits 
of  aelf-ooutrul  uudfori'thought.  "  Liberate  the  land,"  oayH  Dr.  Kigg; 
ood  he  qiiote«  Mr.  ^ilill  ("  i'elitical  Economy,"  p.  udtf)  to  show  bow 
ab«u<d  it  i*  to  expect  the  some  spirit  of  thrift  in  a  labourer  who,  after 
stoaing  op  bix  money  for  yoara  in  a  saringe-bonk,  can  look  to 
Dothiug  betttr  than  tho  very  shaky  piKJliuu  of  a  {ictiy  vilUigj  shop- 
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kocper.aixl  inonewhocanrabehimself  byhisHaringato  (he  comlition 
of  u  kudwl  proprietor.  But  if  you  liberate  the  land  withont  intxo- 
dneing  the  priaciplc  of  subdivision,  you  will  create  u  va»t  umount  of 
confiigion,  and  your  plun  will  end  by  reproducing  aft<T  till  prot^ 
muvh  iho  Bamo  state  of  thin}^  ns  that  of  which  some  of  xm  now 
romplnin  ;  the  "  landetl  inten'st  *'  being  wholly  supplantod  by  lh« 
moiieyefl  cliiJUi,  and  iho  lawyers,  who  now  profit  by  coitTej-ancing, 
then  milking  their  gains  by  dniwing  out  another — \-oluiitary — kind 
of  arrangi-ment.  In  fart,  l>r.  Ktgg's  ideal  iii  not  very  diflferent  from 
that  which  fi-ccliold  land  societies  hoTO  already  dono  much  to  realise. 
H«  would  etill  hnvo  n  wealthy  landed  oriatocrncr ;  he  would  Lite  to 
BOO  DO  b-mall  tenant  fanuers,  uulees  they  wero  "  men  of  more  than 
onliii»ry  (ikill,  science,  and  pergonal  energy,  iiblo  by  meanK  of  these 
to  work  their  way  up  to  large  holdings."  He  would  simply  add  to 
the  existing  holdings — 

"Coiintloss  TOMltitudcs  of  small  tenements  with  a  few  acre*  of  groniid 
sltachcd,  whJL'h  will  lie  owned  and  oecupitd  by  peasant  proprietors  wbow 
MUS  QIC  moflllr  oectipicd  us  ility  litbourers  upon  lart;i!  neit;bbouring  famu, 
iind  by  uperativi'S  uud  »uiull  thupkeupLTe  wliu  have  iuvi>&t«d  thtir  saria^ni 
the  purchnsc," 

Surh  tenempnts  are  to  be  had  already  in  many  parts  ;  and  as  Br. 
Rigg  neither  proposes  to  give  them  to  the  '*  pfUHiiiit  labourera,**  nor 
to  force  the  present  proprietora  to  sell,  wc  do  not  iue  what  npw 
dement  his  nuggestious  intitidueo  into  the  controvoiwr.  The  great 
evil  still  i»  that  in  some  country  places  not  only  aro  there  no  plots  of 
lond  to  be  bought  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  that  no  cottages  arc  to 
be  rented  within  from  thrre  to  four  miles  of  n  inan'n  work.  "  Libera- 
tion of  land  "  wHll  br>  a  verj'  long  time  in  curing  this,  uuleeifi  it  is 
combined  with  some  Steia  and  Ilardenburg  legislation,  compelling 
the  sale  to  the  labourer  of  n  plot  on  which  he  may  live ;  or  (which  tt 
far  better)  unless  we  go  Ijack  to  theohl  cyntem  ofVir/'H  instead  of  COtt* 
tracts,  and  give  him  by  whose  work  both  tenaut  and  landlord  live,  • 
rig^ht  to  a  home  on  the  land  which  he  cultivates.  This  \»,  surelv,  (he 
theoretically  true  plan  ;  but  it  is  eontnirj-  to  modem  use,  and  U  f»earcelv 
poesiblo,  except  with  u  hereditary  hiudlord-class.  If  we  are  satiafiod 
with  the  principle  of  peasant  proprietorship,  why  then  in  places 
where  there  is  a  freehold  load  society  the  one  thing  needful  is  to 
increu-ic  the  hibotirers'  wages  ;  for  it  is  only  under- very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances that  a  marritdmanwilh  from  8s.  to  12«.  a  week  can  put  by 
anything.  And  how  wngcs  are  to  be  increased  Dr.  Rigg  does  not 
show.  AVHien  wo  say  then  that  these  Social  Etwny*  are  not  particu- 
larly practical,  we  are  simply  chnrging  them  with  what  is  the  great 
failing  of  nineteen -twentieths  at  least  of  all  the  writing  on  the 
subject.  They  point  out  how  things  might  be  admirably  arrsuged  if 
landoinicrfi  and  farmers  and  labourers  were  all  model  men,  which, 
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unfortunatoly.  they  never  will  Ije ;  anil  lliey  go  in  for  tliat  "  coni- 
pmmiite"  of  which  so  many  of  our  advanced  thoonats  are  getting  d 
litUu  iirc<I.     Still  they  arc  vnluable  as  proving  tliat  (lie  cIoas  of  men 
fur  whom  Dr.  lligg  writes,  a^i  well  as  that  to  wbioh  ho  beloag«,  iu 
beginniug  to  pay  attention  to  thei^e  questions.     Tltia  is  a  case  in 
whii-h,  e\*en  if  we  cannot  apply  the  worcls,   "in  the  multitude  of 
couiueUorii  there  is  siifely,"  ntill  we  are  bound  to  give  a  hearing  tu 
others  besides  th*;  cIhsh  vrhich  ban  hitlierto  b(><>n  laoked  oti  as  exclu- 
nvflly  im  authority  on  such  matters.     Dr.  Kigg  is  8i]gg(>fiti\'e,  if  not 
practical ;  others  may  cany  further  than  ho  docs  the  hints  which  he 
throwii  out ;  those  who  arc  Ices  in  love  with  '^  compromifiC  "  may  pos- 
aibly  strike  out  ftomo  new  way  of  eolviug  a  difficulty  which  is  as  old  as 
the  world.    Tslk  of  idwil  "  good  old  times,"  why  there  never  was  and 
never  can  bo  such  a  ihoxougbly  lovely  iik-a/  as  that  of  tho  clan.     No 
iuflividuol  ownership  in  huid;  »uilicieut  for  everyone;  ifanum'sfaiuily 
iDGreaM<d,  a  now  allotment  made  that  ho  might  have  enough  out  of  Iho 
conunon  stock  to  bring  them  up  ou.     Pi-Tfeft  in  theory  ;  yet  the  oW 
Irish  aunals,  and  ihu  btotory  (a»  far  as  it  is  kuuwn}  of  New  i^^ahind, 
<w  how  it  too  often  worked.  Alntost  all  the  q^uurtcls  among  the  Uaoiis 
■re  about  "the  land,'"  long  before  the  pakeha  came  to  WT**t  it  from 
tliem.    So  it  wns,also,  to  a  great  extent,  in  Ireland.  Tribal  ownership, 
making  a  whole  sept  rcsponnblo  if  any  one  of  them  trcsjiosscd  on  the 
hnlf-screof  a  neighbour  belonging  to  anothur  sept^mMe  wai-spurpetual. 
All  the  energy  of  the  Brekous  and  their  acutsneis  vtn  expended  on 
a  "  law  of  trespaRs  "•  which  was  to  act  some  sort  of  a  limit  to  the  cnd- 
Ibm  diflptttoa.     So  it  ici  with  all  idetila.     Your  jtriuiogeniture  answers 
•olosgaa  you  have  landlords  like  Squire  Allworthy  and  Sirliogordo 
Coverlcy,  who  feel,  though  they  do  not  keep  tolling  us,  that  property 
has  tt«  daties  as  well  an  it»  rights.     Your  potty  propriolorR  get  on 
mill  BQ  long  aa  there  is  no  long  foreign  war,  no  frequent  recurrence 
of  bad  8ea8ons>  and  bo  long  as  free  trade  doe-i  not  nnderi^ell  them  in 
their  own  market.     The  trilial  Hystem    would  answer  better  than 
eitlier,  were  it  not  unfortunately  the  fart  that  man,  being  what  lie  is, 
will  tight  about  t>ataething.     >'o;  the  question  whether  the  l{nglish 
are  not  too  old  for  now  social  gystotna,  whether  their  eofeet  plan  ib  not 
to  moke  the  best  of  what  they  hare,  seeing  it  is  what  lias  grown  up 
naturally  about  them,  U  just  now  an  iuiportanl  one.     We  talk  of  the 
influenceofonemanonauatiou'sdestlmea— vfLordComwullia'tiland- 
utLlement  in  Bengal,  for  iuiitauce> — a^  the  sort  of  act  which  makctt  or 
numakca  a  nation  ;  but  surely  the  boast  of  western  nations  is  that  they 
cannot  be  made  and  munadc  in  this  way  ;  and  if  wc  take  the  case  of 
Franco  wc  find  that  many  of  the  provisions  of  what  is  called  the  code 
JN'spolcon  did  but  bring  out  into  free  vitality  that  old  Celtic  lifo  of 

•  ^iXftiXaS — 0M  tlio  inioutw  nriil  FomploT  provision*  in  tliiil  nirioua  ^oliimfl,  "TliO 
Seacliu  UoTiOr  DtdMa  Law  irf  Itflutd,"  pubLuhcd  nniet  iLv  Itoyol  CommiHion,  1SG5. 
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communities  Hi-lich  had  neTcrceaacd  to  tiist,  stunted  but 
itle  by  side  with  feudalism  and  dwpotiMn.  >\V  do  not  tl 
legal  changes  in  hmd  tcnnro  would  do  much  immediate  g'ond  to  the 
English  labourrr.  We  mthrr  trast  to  indirect  ftgcncJet ;  to  ihe  educA- 
tion  vkich  ehall  mukc  him  maro  of  a  man,  to  the  emigration  which  shall 
mako  hifi  labour  mere  costly,  uid  tn  the  total  ovorthroir  of  that  law  of 
BPttlcmtmt  whirh  hinders  him  from  taking  that  Inlxmr  to  the  hert 
market.*  This  laat  can  hanllyhe  called  .loctol  legislation  at  all ;  it  ib 
simply  a  negative  net,  andoinj^  the  fanlty  legi^ntion  of  two  centoriea 
ago  ;  and  it  cannot  in  foimrafl  be  withheld,  if  free  trade  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  Bound  principle.  Once  admi^  as  the  English  Ulvt  eecms 
to  admit,  that  every  man  has  a  tight  to  reeoive  support  inhiaolda^ 
and  there  can  be  uo  reason  for  restricting  liia  claim  to  the  dintriet  in 
which  be  lias  speut  a  certain  number  of  yntrs.  The  plan  of  unicKts 
wu  hut  the  first  st«p  to  n  gcncml  consolidation,  and  we  may  mreljr 
trust  man's  natumi  love  of  getting  on  to  protect  society  sgsiznt 
reckless  "  moves  "  from  place  to  place  One  thing  is  curtain,  if  erery 
act  of  men  is  sore  to  get  sooner  or  later  that  form  of  gorerament 
which  ihey  rwpinj  fo,  the  Brititih  InboiiTcr'B  wanta  and  preeeirt 
dclicicticie!*  would  not  appear  to  be  great,  for  sorely  no  other  class 
since  the  world  began  has  erw  been  cont«nt  to  he  m  entirely  "  done 
for"  in  all  matters,  social  and  political — 90  thorouglilv — we  will  not 
say  "  stripped,"  for  to  uso  tint  word  would  ho  to  aasumc  a  question- 
ablo  right — but  bare  of  cverj-  species  of  self-gOTcmmcnt.  Why  be 
has  uctuully  I(«8  of  it  than  even  poor  brother  Pnt,  for  every  cottier  ts 
at  leoitt  n  potential  pig-jobbor ;  and  he  cannot  be  a  siiccei«ful 
jobber  without  o  good  many  qualities  which,  to  my  the  least  of 
thori'^jW  under  which  Kng1it>h  hibourem  live  is  not  calculated  to 
out.  I>r.  liigg  draws  (p.  -110  sfj.)  a  contrast  between  the  English 
and  Irish  peeeant,  which  (oa  the  jHcture  of  one  who  cannot  he 
(Rtspected  of  partiality)  we  recommend  to  the  serious  consideration 
<^  those  who,  not  having  lived  among  the  people — perhaps  not  having 
even  seen  tho  country — form  their  estimate  of  the  Irish  from  the  poor 
wanderers  who,  too  often  cut  looso  from  all  ties  and  aanotions,  drift 
about,  and  at  Inst  "  gravitate  do'wnwards  "  in  our  large  towns. 
Bigg  finds  the  Irish  peasant  physically  worthy  of  "  the  arch  agital 
enoominm." 

"AlroTc  all,  lie  i«  11  gratlemnn   in  his  bearing;  free  from  the 
Berrility,  or  toUcw  doggcdncas,  whioh  ([cnprally  mark  tho  dcmMinoar  of 
south  Buxun  lubourcr.  .  .  .  .  Xf  usiluiftHl,  liv  has  not  bcco  ovurworlicd  .  ■ 
with  all  In*  porcrtj^,  he  baa  been  to  a  c^iiHidcrublu  vxtcnt  liia  own  master, 
spito  of  middle-men  and  rapk-ronts,  rmm  fntbor  to  son,  «  tenuut,  not  mei 
ft  day-labourer.     Every  Irisbraon  ia,  in  bis  own  cstenn,  and  in  that  of 
fcEowtf,  a  g(i]]tl«man;  ei'erjr  Irishwoiniui,  a  liidy.     All  this  baa  its  false, 
ridieiilous,  and  its  mischiovouB  aspect ;  but  yut  it  has  bi-lpcd  to  preservs  the 

*  8m  nluit  iiullviiltuil  dr«rt  lOAy  do  in  Hum  cue,  fmm  Cnoon  Gudlea(CQ»'s  laocHS  ia 
getting  out  CaJbeiboD  kbaarcn  into  more  paying  places. 
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b,  under  mpotiJIclcd  •liutlvnntagn  Mtd  mUfortuoes,  from  bn«&iniDg  idto- 
d«fTadp<d  and  cmbraUxl." 

BuL  vc  cannot  folton*  Br.  Bigj;  tJirough  liM  vorj  intoresting  Dotea 
on  thifl  Hubjecc.  Some  may  ihiuk  thai  he  draws  too  jarourable  a 
picture  of  tlie  Iriah  cottier.  If  m,  lio  u  aa  exception  td  tlio  mass  of 
writers.  "^Nlten  gratuitous  aba-wialarished  by  the  TiW^aiitl  it»  school, 
just  as  if  one  should  pourviupgar  into  yet  raw  woiuuls,  a  little  oTcrpItu 
of  counierbnlancini^  oil  U  not  likely  to  do  any  gre»t  hami.  ^VHat  wc 
can  acaroely  help  asking  nurselviis,  b}'  the  way,  is,  havo  wo  any  right 
to  be  enraged  with  the  \t\Ax  for  struggling  hard — 'yea,  even  for  half* 
fitrgetting  lo^'ulty  itaclf — in  order  to  escape  beooming  the  "fmllen  servile 
de|;nu)vdcnuturL-s  "with  wbDnestateDr.RiggiHsndceplydiHsaiisliedf 
Ooe  tbiog  which  hais  kept  the  Irishman  from  getting  bralalised  is 
[oar  author  frankly  confeMee)  the  iuflucQC«  of  the  prioethood : — 

"  They  have  facmj  n  wonderful  noRil  policf,  taking  cognizance  of  thanf;ht<, 
buiUtm,  Ac.,  wtiicli  HQ  Engluh  Itoor  would  allow  neither  the  parson  nor  t!ie 
magiattBtu  to  tfdk  to  litm  aWut." 

A  good  noaoy  people  will  not  think  the  worse  of  "the  English 
boor "  lur  that ;  but  what  wo  odioire  in  Dr.  Rigg  is  bia  <lelightful 
candour ;  it  is  porjiet  ually  leading  bim  into  inconaialoncies.  The  man 
who  iit  here  commcndbig  the  Boman  s^-stem  so  highly  that  the 
flnanieB  of  Methodism  will  tx;  toinpted  to  repeat  the  odon-quoted 
ulMOPratiop  as  to  tlia  reaembhinoo  between  John  Weflloy'a  ral(>»  and 
tboM  of  Popery,  while  others  will  nail  the  writer  to  aecoiint  for 
seetning  praise  of  the  confeasionftl,  is  quite  another  miin  from  him 
who  talkn  (p.  i2B9}  of  "the  Vapul  incubus,  witli  all  ita  millennial 
growth  and  aecamulatioii  of  comiptinns,  impieties,  and  contradic- 
tiono,"  aod  who  opeaks  of  "  the  primacy  of  the  I'ope  as  the  fetter 
of  bondage,  bondage  under  the  tyranny  of  falsehood,  blasphemy, 
niul  u  eoriipckcted  synlemof  fearful  corniptiuns."  Dr.  Rigg  sees,  what 
most  people  are  blind  to,  that  tu  every  ([uestlon  in  this  world  there 
ore  at  leiwt  two  tudes.  He  is.  by  the  way,  more  bitter  against 
"  Anglicunuon  '*  than  against  the  Popery  of  which  he  holds  it  to  be 
a  poor  imitation.  He  is  grateful  to  Arohbidhop  Manning  for  having — 

"  By  hifl  bnuul  chanty  (!1  convtraiccd  Dr.  Pasey  to  ntler  forth  the  clumty 
toVards  JiouvoatunaiBts  which.  1  doubt  not,  ho  Laj  Ions  chcrif'Ltd  La  hia 
beartf  bat  which  appears  to  a  diaadvantsgc  beside  tho  loftier  charity  of  the 
■ich'prchite  of  Kn^iah  Romimuni;" 

and  hia  pore  gratitude  is  not  a  little  uUoyed  with  very  jKirilonnblc 
oatiAfaction  at  the  cool  way  in  which  the  cx-Archdcucon  ignores 
tho  special  position  of  the  Church  of  England  : — 

"To  a  yoncenfonnitt,  it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  we  the  High  Church- 
man pnt  into  the  conii^T  ni  n  Iicrctic  and  Bchismatic,— to  see  the  enpneer 
hoiit  with  hi>  own  polud." 

But,  wc  are  boand  to  say,  tlicrc  is  rcmarluibly  little  of  this  kind  of 
writing  in  Dr.  Itigg.     He  is,  throughout,  temperate,  and  sulficientiy 
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wide-mjaded  to  spprtMnal^  o(li«n,  aad  to  make  bi*  icBuki  od  than 
wottli  ibtffHBg  to.    Of  tbe  Tcry  JuMrastiBi;  (Mnr  on  tbc  \x>c«(ioii 
apd  tfaiiiiiig  of  tW  dcfgjr,  w»  ihall  not  my  modi.     He  mblcet  is 
too  giMt,  too  nnportaat,  toe  %  amv  rritic*)  notim.    Dr.  Higg  fainuc-lf 
in,  ve  &IM7V  17  DO  tneaiu  free  bm  perpfantM.    He  indsta  00  a 
"  call,"  on  **  mdibk)  crideoces  of  wMTarian  and  nsicttScatioa.'' 
Ilie  need  of  tcctA  in  AWnr  05  to  Stncoa  in  Tcgmtd  10  manjr  gifta- 
tbc  mmo  time  be  regrets  the  email  Boaber  of  Wajryim 
dnvn  from  tfa«  more  edocated  fliiwwi,  sad  a«eoarts  for  tLis  by 
trant  of  indocetBenti  to   young  men  of  good   pra«p«<to — no  bar, 
nin^lr,  to  tboK  who   felt   a  "call"  in   tbe  *«nw  in   wbicb  ibal 
phrase  ta  often  naed.     Dr  Rigg  ahovs  that  th«  WtJeyan  body  /ccb 
ercn  morr  than  oar  own  Cbnrch  does  the  cSprt  of  that  anrial  chiui(,'v 
which  U  alao  telling  eo  ktitlIv  on  people  of  nnnll  limited  iticomuL 
SocictT  is  not  aa  it  ynn.     blamed  inini>>t4-rs  muAt  lire  aci.'i'nliii^  to 
a  position  wbicb  tbey  do  not  fix ;  and  thcro  is  sorely  great  danger 
of  promoting  imrmlity  and   self-deceit   in  talkin;;  so  much  aboat 
"twiting   the  vi>cation  "  of  tbo«)  whose  minisitTial  income  we  hare 
jn<t  been  told  (p.  51)  is  "  injitriouily   krw."      One  Merioiu  danger 
to   hui  own  community  I>r.  Bigg  pointa  out   /p.  71).     UnloM  the 
thcnlogicul  iiutituLions  are  enlarged  at  Didebiui-  anil  Richmond — 

"The  WMl(!y&n  minintry  must  &11  bolund  the  a^,  }oso  nsto  ond  in- 
fiuMioe,  beoomo,  lo  faet,  two  orders  diriii«d  botwocn  t]ia  cupcrior  and  iafeiw 
ctrcuita." 

Barely  vhen  we  compare  this  with  the  not  unfounded 
(p.  83)  that  in  John  Wealoy's  duya  the  pniwhcTs  wore  for  the  raoel 
part  itDpcrior  in  theological  attainments  to  the  perish  clvrg^-.  Dr. 
Bigg  must  pardon  lu  for  hinting  that  eo  groat  a  fulling  off  sccins  to 
abow  that  Mvthodiflm  is  gntdunlly  losing  its  nximn  d'etre.  To  our 
thinking,  his  complaint  (p.  01) — 

"  That  a  large  proportion  of  th«  Wesleyan  candidate*  (to  at  oocc  Intd  Ox 
itinfrant  W6rk  without  any  Ryfit«inatic  training,  and  that  this  proportion, 
owiaK  to  the  dcficivDcy  of  uccoouBodatioa  in  th«  theological  tnetitutioni',  baa 
of  Iiit«  yean  incrcuscd  in  what  we  ahoold  bo  almost  disposed  to  caU 
olanning  ratio—" 

is  a  concliisiro  proof  tlint  an  l\Bfahli8timt)nt   h  no  less  nnxiful  now 

than  it  was  in  tho  days  of   tho  ITcptnrchy,  at  any  rate   for  what 

Dr.  Rigg  would  call  the  *'  the  due  supply  of  inferior  circuita."     If  this 

Htatc!  of  tilings  goes  on,  mm  of  our  uutborN  rending  luid  ctiltiiro  will 

become  rare  cxccplions  among  the  body  of  \Ve,iIejTin  minifitcrs. 

But  we  have  f<4id  caougb  to  show  tliat  these  Essays  dceerre  atlcotiVQ 

fl1u<ly.     Wc  might  go  on  questioning  many  more  of  the  author's 

BtatemonLs;  that,  for  iuslanco,  which  cloims  grojit*r    godliness  for 

tonms  where  Church  and  Dissent   arc  protly  well  mixed,  such  as 

I.involii,  Hull,  Peuzttuco,*  than  for  Church  towns  lite  Worcester  and 

•  We  liUTR  it  on  gnoii  local  anUiffrity  thnt  in  no  Knglinh  tosra  it ' 
Iht  VMond  ink-ntion  at  Uio  word)  more  rife  llum  Ui  I'enjMnec 
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Ctrenceater.  VTe  might  take  exception  to  the  grounds  on  wKtoh  he 
niles  BO  thoroughly  with  Pitifcs-sor  Kingsley  in  hia  difference  with 
Dr.  Xewman  :  the  recent  rebuff  given  to  S.  G.  O.  by  "  the  aggrieved 
father  "  may  teach  as  that  the  right  is  not  always  ueceesarily  with 
loud- spoken  i^roteetontism ;  but  we  will  wy  no  more,  except  io 
repeat  that  tb(>  tonu  of  the  book  is  Icindly — far  different  from  Iba 
Tiolence  of  the  Liberation  Soeiety ;  evt^n  "ha  to  Church  mtcit  (wo 
are  told)  many  of  u»  ha%'e  to  confess  thenuelvey  perplexed "  (p.  7)  : 
it  is  facnieat,  even  (as  we  have  hinted)  at  the  expenw  of  that  logigue 
which  in  such  matters  as  arc  here  treated  of  ia  perhaps  unuttainublo  ; 
it  Is  in&truclirc  and  -luggvstive  ;  and,  above  all,  we  cannot  find  in  it 
(dcepito  the  outhor**  own  opinion  to  the  contrary)  any  ground  ibr 
giving  up  the  hopc^tbat  the  good  old  dnys  will  yot  rotimi  when  (ns 
is  evoi  now  tho  case  in  many  an  outlying  village)  people  will  go  to 
church  in  the  momiog  and  to  chapel  in  the  evening,  and  will  bo  led, 
by  finding  the  teaching  on  all  essentials  the  eame  in  hoth,  to  givo 
up  a  sopnrittist  »y»tem  which  we  cannot  but  believe  its  founder  meant 
to  be  only  temporary'.  1^e  do  not,  no  honeet  Churclunan  would, 
wiah  for  a  moment  to  diaparage  the  great  work  which  Wesleyanism 
has  done  and  is  doing  in  tho  land.  Its  ministers  have  an  influenee, 
in  many  places,  over  (he  sliopkeeping  class,  which  we  ore  only  Just 
beginning  to  aim  at.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  preach  to  them  |)rac- 
tically,  in  plain  language  which  wouhl  fihock  a  church  congregation. 
They  have  their  "  commercial  pow ; "  they  study  the  class  from  which 
so  many  of  their  hearers  are  taken.  Jlcnco,  on  wcck-day  evenings, 
when  the  chuKb  counts  its  congregation  by  units,  the  ^Vosloya^ 
chspd  is  full ;  the  shopmen  and  shopgirls  go  there ;  and  so  far  is 
tlu8  carried  in  some  placpfi,  that  the  clergy  have  to  oomplain  of  a 
state  of  tbings  not  oulikc  that  in  Ireland,  where  ihoro  is  one  church 
for  one  chiss.  another  for  another.  Union,  wc  know,  would  (whore 
both  are  agreed  on  to  all  the  main  truths)  in  many  ways  add  strength 
to  both.  Wo  can  quite  believe  that  (as  the  Norfolk  vicar  says) 
many  a  Wesleyan  minister  looks  mtli  longing  eyoa  at  tho  happy 
roixtnn>  of  independence  and  suhordination  of  the  Churob  clergy*. 
The  Methodists  are  worth  taking  a  letuon  from  in  many  things :  they 
sorpan  us  greatly  in  organizing  power,  and  this  power,  if  not  itself 
strength,  enabl&s  them  to  see  how  strength  may  be  most  readily  and 
most  usefully  applied.  Wo  may  Icam  much  from  thcro  ;  and,  by- 
and'hy,  when  wo  have  got  greater  life  and  activity,  and  have  wiped 
off  certain  Saws  which  distress  the  great  majority  of  earnest  Church- 
men, quite  as  much  as  they  can  possibly  scandalize  any  Dissenter, 
they  may  perhaps  be  brought  to  see  that  by  coming  in  to  the  Church, 
ihey  wHI  nm  no  risk  of  losing  io  spirituality. 

HzNRt  Stvabt  Faoah. 
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SEVERAIj  interesting  books  on  the  condition  of  womon  in  Fntncc 
have  appeoxed  of  late  years,  of  which  "  L'Ouraire  "  anil  "  Id 
Fcmme  Paurre"  are  among  the  most  Taluable. 

It  ia  tmuoDcaaary  to  speak  in  praise  of  the  former,  as  it  is  n  ircU- 
known  work,  and  baa  reached  the  fourth  edition,  but  "La  Fuinmc 
Pauvre  "  being  bo  recentlj*  published,  requires  u  lew  worda  of  intro- 
duction. Tho  circumstance^  undur  which  it  was  written  ore  doscribfd 
iu  the  prcCice. 

The  Aeadtray  of  Lyon*  offered  a  prizo  for  the  cway  which  Khotitd 
tho  bunt  9ut  forth  and  explain  the  mcaua  by  which  Ihe  following 
objects  might  be  attained: — "  IsL  The  raitting  of  tho  wages  of 
women  to  tho  some  level  as  tho^e  of  men  wbcro  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  done  aro  oqual ;  2Qd.  Tho  opening  of  now  empJor- 
montftand  profcaaions  to  women  which  should  rcplai-c  thoso  that  havo 
one  aftx-i-  another  been  taken  from  them  b}*  the  rivalry  of  men  and 
the  change  in  manners  and  customa."  Mdllc.  Daubi^  won  the  priir, 
and  pablishcs  the  prize  essay  under  the  title  of  "  La  Femmc  Pauvrv 
au  :dz^  Steele,"  which  appcnrs  in  the  form  of  one  thick  oclaio 
Tolome.  Uaving  secured  the  approbation  of  tho  Academy  of  Lyoci, 
the  book  carries  more  authority  with  it  than  the  prodaotion  of  a 
mere  private  individuaL 
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TLc  book  goes  for  to  tliefprovo  Uio  opmion  so  grnerally  entcrtamed 

t  wanitm  un;  lH.-it«r  off  in  France  ihan  in  Knglmid.      It  sliotrs,  nt 

,CEust,  thut  if  their  posiliun  ui  in  eomo  rcajicL-ts  superior  to  that  of  oar 

countryiromon,  it  ia  Tcry  miicli  lua  good  in  otliera.    The  truth 

bi^Morft  to  be  that  onc«  upon  a.  time  th«y  reaUy  were  more  genomUy- 

pro^MTOUii  than  Englishwomen,  but  that  tlus  prosperity  is  rapidly 

idisQppearing. 

The  vonnen  of  a  country  may  be  con^^idercd  prosperous  irben  the 
■nuBBiried  can  enm  an  honest  lirelibood  in  an  ordinary  day's  work 
of  twelve  hours,  and  when  the  married  are  not  called  upon  to  work 
imC  all(  beyond  tbedr  own  liouses,  but  arc  maintained  at  borne  by  their 
ihosbands.  The  nearer  the  women  of  a  country  approach  to  this  con- 
iditinn,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  prosperity. 

3CdIle.  Daubi^,  who  s|)t?:iks  ehit-fly  of  single  women,  Hhows  that  but 
lA  few  years  ugo  muiiy  empluymE-ut«  and  meanH  of  obtaining  good 
linatructwu  Trerc  open  to  women  wliich  are  now  closed  against  them, 
land  that  Mn-cnty  or  eighty  j-cura  ago  ntill  itiorc  employments  aud 
Inpurior  mcfuui  of  iuatntctiun  were  opcii,  which  a  few  years  later 
ivero  closed.  Hence  a  progressiTO  deterioration  in  the  portion  of 
'unmnrriod  Frenchwomen.  To  trooo  the  various  »i(ep9  by  whiob 
Frt-ncb women  have  lost  their  prosporily,  will  bo  instriietivo  to  us  in 
Cngland.  Snch  roecarch  is  indeed  less  instructivo  than  would  be  a 
history  of  the  causf«  whicli  lud  to  it ;  but,  unfortunately,  French 
writera  give  taa  but  lililo  asaistuuce  there.  ITio  caoecs,  whatoyer  tbey 
were,  origtnat«l  in  thu  middle  a^t,  and  French  women,  if  Mdlle. 
Daubie  is  to  be  bcUcTcd,  were  in  their  glory  before  the  reign  of 
Louia  XIV. 

The  best  coumo  will  bo  to  biggin  by  nbowing  what  ia  the  position 
vf  single  wnra<?n  in  France  at  the  present  time,  and  then  to  trace 
luuJc  thuir  hiatnrj-  ttjwurds  the  palmy  days  of  the  pout.  M.  Siiuan. 
in  "  L'Oorriere,"  gives  an  acoomitof  thooonditianof  morriod  as  well 
as  of  singte  women :  wc  will  consider  this  part  of  the  subject  lost. 

Notbing  8how«  more  clearly  tiio  hardships  of  the  proseat  pomtion 
of  Fn?ncb  working  girls  thou  thoir  ongomcss  to  enter  what  arc  called 
"  IndiiftLn'nl  Convent*"  as  apprentiees. 

Theae  convents  have  no  endowmenta,  or  very  mnnll  ones,  and  ore 
maintained  by  ilie  work  of  the  imnatea.  "  They  afford,"  aay^ 
MdllcL  Daubi£,  "  nothing  but.  a  scanty  diet  in  return  for  hai-d  labour, 
yet  yoong  girls  crowd  into  them  to  euch  an  extent,  that  during  the 
laat  fifteen  years  the  Government  haa,  annually,  authorized  the  c«to- 
btishment  of  fmm  80  to  100  cummuuitiefi  of  women."* 

The  greatest  part  of  the  gbrla  enter,  not  mth  the  view  of  becoming 
nnna,  but  in  order  to  learn  a  trade  under  good  care  and  protection. 

^  •  "  la  Fommo  rcavre,"  ft  %. 
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Wli«n  the  terra  of  th«  appr*iiliccslup  is  over  tley  liVe  by  the  eser- 
cwi  o(  the  trade  they  have  learned,  or  they  marr^',  as  the  case 
may  bo. 

if.  Simon,  in  "  L*Ou>Ti^re,"  gives  a  detailed  description  of  throe 
Tery  similar  cstablislmients  which  came  under  his  notico  at  Lyons. 

"  Altliough  thu  tmdc  of  d  drt-ssintiker,  and  even  t1i»t  of  a  milliner,  is 
»caKt<ly  muiuui'nitivi',  f(imLLii.'S  ut  Lyon«  have  long  hcsitab^  to  ecnd  ILcir 
<laiiglit(<n  into  tho  iHctoricc.*'  It  has  Ixien  necewary  to  scfck  for  apprvaticM 
from  a  distancv.  Vihta  Uiv  UL-ighbourliood could  prvviili;  bo  more,  tiicy  hare 
bpcn  «Tit  (Vom  DsiipIiiiK',  from  Provence,  iinil  frum  Auvcrgne.  Afters  tioie 
fatli«n  of  families  won'  itpiiccd  with  fttiniploK,  they  luked  pocli  other  vbot 
became  of  their  daughters  in  that  peat  town,  and  tbcy  remarked  that 
thoH  young  wrkian;  u'oiuen  hud  diMcultv  in  fmdiog  husbands,  obIms 
tlicy  hid  lived  under  the  safcpianl  of  q  family  duriiiK  their  apprenticeship. 

"  To  provide  against  theao  rensonablo  apprtJionBicms,  a  manufacturer,  who 
had  raised  himsGlf  from  the  worlcshop,  and  irrowu  rir^h  by  mir&clcs  of 
cconotiiy,  hsd  the  idea  of  tumin}^  apprenticeship  into  a  sort  of  boHrdiDg- 
school,  lie  built  for  tliie  purpose,  a  few  miloafi-om  Lyons,  a  large  estobUahiDCOt 
which  may  tm  called  I'ither  a  manufactory,  a  school,  or  a  conrtnt.  The  [dan 
«uecoe<le(l,  nnd  thero  arc  now  frovoml  bouses  of  this  ki&d ;  vro  vill«  howwtr, 
only  Bpcait  of  the  three  principal  once.  One,  at  Jujuricux,  is  for  (tufi, 
that  isthcoldr^it  hoiisi-;  anutlier  nt  Siiauveisfor  ribhoiif*;  the  third,  utTanrr. 
is  only  n  milling  workshop  {atrlitr  <i«  mrjii/imrye),  hi-lnn^ing  to  a  plnth 
man II factory,  'ilio  young  girls  who  eater  theK:  (tiitiibli.'{hm<!ntii  sign  an 
enga^mcQt  for  Uirco  yuan,  not  counting  u  mouth  of  trial.  J<^umey-'womn 
arc  (ilso  ri;ttivod,  who  eigu  an  engBprcinent  for  eighteen  mouths.  The  rules 
am  fverywhero  extremely  serero.  In  one  ef  tbew  houne*,  for  instance,  ■work 
begins  at  a  quitrtcr  past  fivo  in  the  tnorninf^,  and  utitU  at  a  quarter  put 
eizht  ill  the  crcMiing.  Uut  of  tliis  spuce  of  fittt-<.-n  liuurv,  fifty  miaut«:3  an: 
allowed  in  llie  morning  for  brfiiklUitt  rtiiil  niiikiriK  the  beds,  and  an  hourfw 
dinner  nnd  rvst,  which  leaves  rather  more  than  thirteen  hours  of  nctunl  work. 
The  day'*  woric  over,  lupper  is  eaten,  prayers  oi-e  said,  aud  by  nine  o'clock 
everybody  ia  ia  bi-d.  The  apprentices  have  a  HkIiI  to  go  out  for  the  day  only 
once  in  W.X  week*.  The  rul(;s  show  no  trace  of  any  elementary  instnictian 
being  given  except  in  a  Sundoy-sehool.  lastruttion  bestowed  at  such  long 
intrrials  on  chihlreu  tired  bv  the  week's  work  enn  be  worth  litUu;  a  different 
course  would  be  pursued  in  England  or  Germany.  It  must  be  said,  howover, 
in  extenuation,  that  children  under  tLirt«ea  years  of  ngc  arc  not  nscoived. 

"  Thu  fifth  chapter  of  the  rules  degcrihes  Uie  mnnn<>T  in  whieh  Sunday  ii 
to  ho  spODt  '  Sunday  ia  an  exceptional  day  ;  wo  wieh  to  preserre  to  It  thu 
ebaraet^r  it  ought  always  to  poascie,  that  is  to  eay,  to  keep  it  holy  by  Adfil- 
ling  our  religious  duties,  and  resting  &om  our  labours.  Ae,  hoTrerer, 
monotony  would  render  Sunday  the  most  wearisome  day  in  the  week,  iho 
exercises  will  be  vnriod  in  such  a  manner  that  tho  day  may  be  pnssii]  both 
Cbriitiatily  and  cheerfully.'  These  are  certainly  vxcvUeut  principles.  In  oidcr 
to  put  them  in  pr;irtice,  all  the  morning  is  divided  between  religious  cxercisea^ 
a  school  for  rejiding  and  writing,  and  a  laager  play-time  than  usual.  Tha 
apprentices  spood  from  two  to  three  hours  over  the  CEcteehism-  after  the  cate- 
chiiim  they  hear  Teepers,  and  it  is  only  then  when  x-espers  ore  ovcrthat  the 
general  walk  takes placounderthcsuperintmdenee  of  the sisfrra.  Thiawslkis 
evidently  the  great  pleasure  of  the  day,  the  object  to  be  looked  forward  to 
throughout  tho  week.  Tbcruloseay  that  in  the  fine  season  it  is  to  bcproloDgcd 

,_*  On  account  of  tfaa  want  of  moml  Bniwrvision  and  protection. 
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tUI  serea  o'clock,  but  Id  winter  it  is  titlier  altogctlit^  impooEible  or  only  be^as 

&t  the  doie  of  tbc  day,  nsd  tasta  but  a  few  mtiiut«s It  is  mon; 

than  probftMe  that  the  boardcra  at  these  cstablisltmciits  nro  better  fed,  better 
lodged,  hotter  cared  for  in  illness  t^un  oppretitices  and  worlcing  women  in 
Lyons,  but  these  thirteen  boors  of  work  nodcr  sujicrvuiioii,  this  Sunday 
juused  altogether  nt  church  or  in  school,  only  cnliTtnixl  by  a  n'nlk  in  line 
vcBtber  which  does  not  begin  till  four  in  the  nfteinoon.  this  almost  coraplete 
pTohibitioa  of  communication  beyond  the  walla,  constitutes  a  syBtcra  from 
wbicb  the  imap:inatioii  shrinks.  Tho  other  j;irU  have  nt  leait  thcii  liberty 
on  Sundays,  n  comparative  liberty  in  the  work-rooms,  and  ptrhapa  sometime* 
a  walk  or  n  ^«np  when  the  day's  work  is  over.  Hero  ererjlhing  is  very 
aenen  for  f^rls  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  ycora  of  ngv.  It  in  niori'  thun  tho 
coarcQt,  for  it  ie  the  coarcot  with  thirteen  hours  of  work.  One  oeka  in  what 
respect  this  sysUtm  differs  from  a  house  of  correction.  Howcrcr,  nt  the  first 
cull,  famUiM  availed  tbamMlvee  of  the  institutioD,  a  proof  that  they  were 
afhud  of  the  danger  lo  which  a  rtf«idi.iiee  in  Lyons  exposes  those  spprcnticoe 
whom;  patcoU  arc  DOt  there  to  wntdi  over  tiiom. 

"  Altbongh  theae  establishmL-ut's  iirv  of  no  nnoieiit  dat«,  it  boa  already  bccu 
foand  that  the  girls  who  tea\'«  Jujurtcux  find  it  eiuier  to  get  married.  Tb(! 
manofactarcta  who  have  founded,  tliew  scliooln  obtain  no  profit  from  them, 
becAOM  of  tho  necessity  of  keeping  thein  always  going,  to  maintain  tho 
iftTnuf^  and  preserve  tho  machinery  in  ^ood  order.  In  n  word,  to  shut  np 
theae  jonng  work-women  for  three  yean,  and  make  them  work  for  thirteen 
honra  a  day,  is  to  do  them  a  aervice.  Thia  fact  tbrowa  more  light  on  their 
condition  than  all  tho  details  wo  haro  given  before.  Tho  Archbishop  of 
Lyons  has  founded  a  commnnitv  of  nuna  for  tho  purposo  of  proriding  GUpcr- 
intendents  for  miinufactorers  who  wish  to  eetabliBh  boanlinp-nouBes  for  ivork- 
wonen.  ....  This  boarding-house  system  may  bo  a  comparative  good,  but 
ioitaelf  UisaneTil."— (P.  H.) 

Thnt  such  catalilishmcnta  as  theao  hIiouUI  bo  found  to  confrr  a 
benefit  OD  their  inmuto;,  ehows  that  tho  pottitioa  of  a  lurgv  uuntbor 
of  girls  outside  thoir  walls  \&  not  a  good  one.  The  eiruumstaQco,  too, 
that  yoang  women,  whoM  tonn  of  apprcnticcahip  is  over,  should 
re-englLgo  thcmsolvei  as  ottrriires  ap/treitties,  for  nnothcr  term  of 
fternce,  bliowa  that  they  also  hare  no  Tory  brilliant  prodpect:^  clae* 
where. 

Yet  the  iamates  of  these  induslrial  convents  are  sometimes  envied 
by  thoae  who  cannot  obtatu  ndmission.  Only  the  strong  and  healthy 
can  be  admitted ;  the  weakly  are  necessarily  excluded. 

Admission  into  ordinary  non-industrial  conrentu  can  rarely  be 
obtained  nxcejit  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  A  philan- 
thropist tells  a  story  of  a  poor  woman  who  aaked  whether  it  would 
not  be  poiwible  for  her  to  get  Rent  to  prison  witliout  committing  any 
offence,  iia  then  the  primn  eaminga  might  enable  her  to  bu  received 
intn  n  convent.*  Wc  fluifjjcct  that  cTon  one  of  our  ill-raonagcd 
workhouses  would  hove  been  hailed  by  thi$  poor  woman  as  o  haven 
of  rc«t. 

If,  however,  a  large  portion  of  tho  female  working  classes  are  so 
•  "  La  t'omnio  I'liuirc,"  p.  3. 
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badly  00"  fia  tn  be  glad  to  exolutnge  their  liberty  for  hard  work  and 
imprisonmcDt  in  industrial  conTenta,  it  is  aUo  certain  that  a  numbv 
of  worldlig  women,  considerable  in  itself,  tbonj^h  proportioDsUy  not: 
targe,  ore  enabled  to  cam  u  good  livelihood  by  various  kinds  of 
huudicrafl  requiring  skill  and  tuitte.  In  some  cases  they  earn  as 
much  as  three  or  four  fnuiui  u  day.*  The  voonteipartA  of  then 
superior  haudicraflft-wumeii  are  ecurccly  to  bo  found  in  England. 
The  great  number  of  men  killed  in  the  wars  i>f  the  Empire  most  have 
encouraged  the  introduction  of  Frenchwomen  into  many  tradce,  and 
extended  their  employment  in  others.  Anothor  circmngtone*  hm 
nL»D  facilitAted  their  entrance  into  hnndicmftR  When  tho  preanit 
Emporor  first  tuceoded  the  throne,  a  Law  was  made  prohrbitiDg  com* 
binations  of  workmen ;  thus  strikes  were  abolished.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  this  law  woa  repcaled,t  and  the  workmen  in  aome  trades 
instantly  struck  to  turn  out  the  women,  and  in  certain  inatancee 
successful. 

Uowerer,  during  the  twelve  or  thirteen  years  that  thi^  law  wa&  in 
uotiou,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  tliat  women  most  have  obtained  toe 
hrm  a  fooling  in  many  trades  to  be  ejected. 

The«e  are  great  udruiitages  in  favour  of  Frenchwomen  ;  but  oertun 
educational  diet] uoiificu lions  to  which  they  hare  been  Bubjcclcd  of 
lutti  yoant,  give  cause  for  apprehension  Ibut  it  is  only  iu  the  lowest 
hranchc»  of  lumdicrafts  that  they  will  be  able  to  retain  their  footiDg, 
and  that  tliey  will  gradually  be  eliminated  from  trades  rcquirbg 
intelligonce  or  knowledge  of  art,  which  are  of  couibo  the  befit  paid. 

iu  France  schoolo  for  primiirj-  inKtniction,  answering  toournalioDal 
Bc4iooIs,  are  maintained  by  the  parishes  (comwunpx)  if  they  are  schoola 
fur  boj's,  but  not  if  they  are  Bchoolu  for  girU.*  This  regulation  wm 
made  in  1830,  and  is,  nuturaUy,  extremely  injurious  to  the  educational 
prospects  of  girls.  In  18S0  a  still  more  disodvimtagcoua  regulation 
was  enacted. 

There  exists  in  Franco  a  description  of  school  to  which  wo  in  JEng- 
luud  have  nothing  to  correiipond.  Tho«c  i<chool«  are  colled  JBeoiet 
Pro/etsioHf/Iet.  Young  children  ore  not  admitlod,  but  when  tboy 
have  received  the  elements  of  education  in  national  achooU  or  else* 
where,  they  arc  allowed  to  attend. 

We  do  not  know  a  better  translation  for  Ecofe  PrqfettumeOe 
••  Trades  School." 

"  Tiad«a  Schools  (niys  Mdllc.  DaublC-)   complctu   the  work  1>c^a  in  the 

•  ■•L'Ou>TiS«,"pp.  212—221. 

t  Tb<;  Invr  wu  probably  enacted  tiecann  the  Emperor  vaa  Rt  lint  doaUAil  of  ' 
I<o]>iilBrit}'  with  working  nitm  ;  naw  that  ho  ba*  condlintc'l  thoir  good  will  hu  aa  1 
vppiatt  thtir  power  of  comblnatioii. 

t  5m  "  Popular  Elucatioa  iu  Fnnoe."    Bj  Matbev  Aniolcl,  p.  S0. 
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•clioola ;  and  alUioagh  tboy  do  not  form  irorkmm  tniitwS  to  tfix^ 
aadM,'itiiiiiybeniilthaCtfa^IinpiiTBlhe  miod  to  agmaiw  inteUigenoe  is 
«my  tJido." 

Wo  bolicvc  that  oonimorciul  arithmetic  and  book-fccrpinp-,  also 
drmwiBg,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  nilca  of  art,  form  port  of  tho 
instraction  given,  Imt  wo  are  not  well  informed  with  roj^ard  to  the 
wliole  courao  of  edncatacn  pnrsQed. 

Unta  1850  giria  were  pcnnltted  to  attend  "  Trades  Schools."  bat 
in  that  ycnr  they  wcru  furhlddon  to.uttcnd,  and  haye  erer  since  be«n 
excluded.*  Those  echoole  aro  Bupportod  partly  by  the  echool  fees 
and  portly  cither  by  granta  from  tho  GoTenancnt>  or  by  grants  from 
Uw  municipal  autboritioa  of  tbo  towns  in  whidi  thor  are  situated. 

Rates  aro  leri«l  by  the  muniripnl  authooHtira  for  their  mointenanoe, 
and  payment  of  thtwe  ratm  it*  cfimpulsory,  option  not  being  allowed 
of  giving  the  irnionntto  a  "Trades  S^ool  "  for  girla.  Thnu  purcnta, 
dwnlling  in  u  township,  who  haTc  only  dnuphtrrs,  ore  compelled  to 
oontrilmtc  to  this  mmiieipal  school  from  which  their  children  arc 
exctnded.  Female  bonsehotders  are  aUo  compelled  to  pay  the  school- 
r»to,  nithough  if  the  choice  were  allowed  thom  thor  woiJd  proboblj 
pruftir  giving  tho  money  lo  a  Bchool  for  ^Is.  Mdllo.  Daiibii  ob- 
serres:— 

**  It  is  as^  to  perceive  that  thin  retrograde  Ic^ilatiini  mnst  have  prodnoBd 

■erioUB  cooseqnoDoos  in  the  course  or  sixteen  ye«n,  sad  in  the  qnartian  we 
aro  BOW  conaideriog  (the  emplopnottt  of  women)  the  first  step  towoids 
obtainiBg  appnmtioeabip  for  f^ls  ta  to  dstablish  the  right  of  both  ecsos  to 

atttmd  these  echoaU Thu  is  the  cxplonntion  of  the  inferior  irages  paid 

to  women  from  the  moment  thi-y  are  old  enough  to  sufFoi  from  tho  opprewioo 
of  their  mx  ;  for  it  is  ircll  known  that  hoys  and  |^rl«  TiBdn*  fifteen  yeui  of 

a)tc  rvcdrc  the  some  wages  nod  do  tho  same  work Prirate  enterpnae 

is  txyiag  to  icmcdy  Uii-sc  dcficioncici  at  Piiris,t  wLftc  Modume  £.  Lentonier 
has  oommeuced  tti«  )^ut  work,  ])iit  it  ctmtiot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  &11 
the  int^-payen  of  a  town  and  all  the  tax-payors  of  a  state,  for  the  very 
teasoa  that  they  ore  made  to  eontributu  in  equal  propoitioDSt  have  egnu 
c1bud9  1u  pnitii'ipate  in  tlie  conunaii  expemlitore." 

If  we  compare  the  conduct  of  tlie  French  Govornmeat  in  this 
respect,  with  that  of  the  EugUsIi  Parliament,  the  comparison  is  much 
in  fuTour  of  Eugknd.  With  us  none  of  these  unfair  distinctione 
of  BUS  ore  purmitted.  If  the  pupil  con  pass  the  inapeotor'a  exaunua- 
tion,  tho  Gorcrumcut  grout  is  equally  made  whether  the  child  be  a 
boy  or  a,  girl- 

Mdllc.  Daub)6  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary 
instance  of  partiality,  and  she  believes  that  tbo  present  Govenimcut 

•  •'I*P«iimoP*iiTiiB,"p.  w. 

f  "By  MtabUshlikg  trades  scLmU  fer  glila,  snppoiled  poitlj  by  sduiol  Cmb,  putlj  by 
Bubacnptiooa. 
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18  doUberately  ininiica]  to  women.  Tbia  can  bardly  be  tlie  case; 
bat  it  Ib  prolpable  cnougli  that  the  QoTemment,  in  ita  anxiety  to 
please  working  muu,  docs  not  imircquently  overlook  tlio  claims  of 
working  women. 

This  appears  to  bo  tlio  cause  of  tbo  partmlity  with  regard  t» 
Govonunont  and  nwmicipal  educational  grants.  Ouly  a  certain 
Bum  of  money  con  be  eparod  for  oducntional  parposcs,  and  as  it  u 
essential  to  the  etability  of  the  Govenuncnt  to  keep  working  num  in 
good  liutnouT,  and  lu  the  shortcet  way  of  so  doing  is  to  make  it  eaijr 
for  a  largo  number  of  tbem  to  eara  a  ccmfortublc  livelihood  without 
much  cxortioD)  the  whole  of  the  municipal  grants,  and  by  lor  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Gorermnent  grants,  nro  expended  on  boys' 
school?,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  thran  such  InsCroctioD  a3  will  usiat 
them  to  earn  good  wages. 

The  consequence  of  this  partlnlity  is  that  all  trades  which  depend 
for  success  on  a  knowledge  of  art  are  passing  into  the  hands  of  men,* 
so  that  there  are  now  a  good  many  men  employed  as  dreu  oad 
bounet  makers.  Mdllc.  Daubl^  declares  that,  in  her  opinion,  their 
patterns  are  frightful,  uuil  that  no  amount  of  education  can  make  up 
for  the  natural  diflcroncc  of  good  taste  in  dross  between  men  and 
women.  Sho  admits,  however,  that  the  public  verdict  diifora  from 
hers,  and  that  it  is  now  iho  fashion  lo  employ  men  in  theso  capacititt 

One  of  the  most  curious  paii^ges  m  "La  Fcmme  Pauvre"  is  ths 
account  of  the  jnoimLT  in  which  womi;n  have  been  excluded  from  th* 
[^acea  they  formerly  held  in  the  I'oat-offiuc.t  During  the  time  of 
the  Hrst  Empire  ond  of  the  Itcstorotion,  u'oraeii  were  admitted  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  to  men,  and  a  largo  number  of  women 
held  minor  post-officer,  and  not  a  few  hod  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
being  "  directrices  comptahlcB."  But  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
on  ordinnnce  wa*  iesupd  forbidding  the  appointment  of  a  woman  to  the 
p09t-mi«tre88*8hip  in  any  considerable  town.  In  1850  a  still  heovier 
blow  fell :  another  ordmance  was  issued  forbidding  the  appunt- 
ment  of  a  woman  even  as  Post-oiHce  clerk,  if  the  pay  of  the  sitnatioa 
were  higher  than  that  of  a  male  bupemumerori'.  It  was  ordered 
that  women  who  already  held  these  situotions  were  to  receive  no 
furtlier  promotion,  but  that  llieir  male  juniors  ttliotdd  be  passed  ovOT 
their  heads,  all  of  which  orders  were  punetuully  executed.     The  idsa 


*  Thi>  dimIt  of  n  shop  cijilninod  to  Mdllo.  Da.ubiii  wliy  ahuimien  axti  woAsun  ara 
prufenvd  lo  nhopwotncn  «nii  WDrltwouiau  : — 

"  L«s  Fonunot  n'out  piud'tuitraelion  profMnonoUo,  lour  maoquo  d'odac«tioa  wti*- 
tlqiu  ks  nad  aonvtitit  iiii»putjluii  do  dnpoi  I«  ctvQ'ot,  d'luuiii»mti  lea  oocdtim,  da 
mnniorldSf-nfinrUidofo^OTinor  Ictbroderii^nuad  habillcmoat  quo  I'tioinino."  We  have 
liituly  liunni  Lhut  a  farvign  tailor  hiu  nut  up  n  drwuinnking  ortablishliKiit  to  Londoo,  and 
obtuiiu  much  fuhioanbla  pntronugc 

+  P»8*  IS"- 
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which  naturally  occur?  to  nn  Englisli  reader  is  thnt  the  women  had 
proved  iiicompctcait  Jiitd  were  therefore  excluded ;  but  the  eame 
syatem.  luis  been  pursued  in  other  directions  where  the  incompetency 
was  dearly  on  the  side  of  the  men. 

In  hospitals  for  men,  male  sick-uurseii  hu%'e  been  appointed,  and 
eren  in  some  cases  in  hospUala  fur  women.* 

M.  dc  Wattcrillc,  who  is  quotwl  us  u  great  Buthority  in  hospital 
matters,  comphiins  of  the  dismissal  of  thi;  Icuuilc  nurses.  "  The 
sex^'ice  of  hospitals  ought,"  he  suys,  "  to  bo  made  over  to  women, 
who  ore  ioT  more  cupablc  of  the  gentle  cant  which  this  occupation 
dcnuuids."t  Men  hnrc  also  been  appointed  inspscters  of  Foundling 
Hoapitnls,  an  office  which  in  former  days  was  secured  to  women  by 
royal  edic1«.J  A  double  injury  is  thus  done  to  theso  institutions 
First,  ihe  high  salaries  asHigned  to  the  gentlemen  eat  up  a  large 
share  of  the  rereauee  ;  and,  secondly,  their  ignorance  in  the  matter 
of  baby-linen  has  entailed  severe  Buffering  on  the  unfortunate  infants. 
31.  Simon  remarks  that,  at  Rouen,  of  the  children  admitted  into  these 
hospitals  eighty<three  die  out  of  each  hundred  during  the  first  year, 
which  does  not  spcalc  favourably  for  the  mnnagRtnnnt.ii 

AVu  may,  therefore,  disming  Irom  our  mind.s  th4>  idea  that  the  caoso 
of  the  excluBiOD  of  women  from  any  of  the  above  oHices  was  their 
own  incompetencT.  One  res»on  is  nn  doubt  similar  to  that  which 
has  already  been  assigned  for  the  exclusion  of  girls  from  an  equal 
ehon  in  the  Government  educational  funds,  ^'iz.,  the  necessity  of 
conciliating  members  of  the  more  powerful  sex  by  providing  them 
with  caiiy  employment.  Another  reason,  however,  makes  itself 
evident  Every  man  in  France  has  a  vote,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  every  Government  official  to  give  his  vote  to  the  Govem- 
nivnt  candidate  at  elections.  Tlic  more  mule  officials  the  Government 
possesses  the  more  votes  it  commatids.||  Women  having  no  votca 
are  incompctt-nt  for  this  part  of  their  duty,  therefore  they  cannot  ho 
permitted  to  hold  offices  under  Government.  The  cose  of  the  I'ost- 
office  ts  peculiarly  clear.  During  the  first  Empire  and  the  Kcstora- 
tion   the  Government  rested  for  security  on  bayonets.      The  only 

*  In  Vaausa,  bMpilaU,  ■>  iraU  ■>  all  uliivr  puljlio  chiritiui,  ira  unier  Uio  twitiol  of 

the  GcmfBBUut 

t "  Ls  Fwirao  Paarn,"  p.  S3].        I  liii..  p.  32*.         { '■  L'Oumin,"  p.  UO. 

U.  ■*—""■"■*  in  •■  Un  QimImt  i  Furit,"  ifivcs  tcvrnkl  nnocdotca  iUiMtntivo  of  tho 

Rrrioos  tfiqulml  bam  tlte  Qovenimunt  bj-  iu  mipkjiii.    A  icbool  icapeoUir 

I  ibu  &Uowinf  cbcuJai-  to  Gchootmastcra : — "  Wlion  \ro  Iiuto  il  tiody  of  officiont  and 

ierotei  ftmctjocisrifla,  Govemnxint  i»  rftduecd  ta  tlui  rimyiU  intcrfhan^  of  drilling 

Mtvicf  on  «s«  kid«,  Bgoimt  still  more  willing  r*war<bi  on  the  uthoi To  oppoH 

thoe  <nadidAtc)i  would  be  ta  Ogbt  against  Uiu  Eui|w:n>r  hiuiaclf-  I  expect  your  acUva 
liclp.  Your  indiffcreoco  would  cauic  mo  mrpn'sc  nnd  ngrvt.  Vour  boilility  woold  bo 
la  nj  eyea  a  cnJtablo  ond  causokM  miaUkc."  A  iclioolniulitsa  would  duurlj'  not  ba 
n  ffeitttt  (tmetioiuiy,  00  aeeonnt  of  poatradng  no  rote. 
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bosiiieaaof  poet-nusters  was  to  attend  to  the  letters;  women  woro 
tlisrafore  eligiblo  fbr  the  plat-e. 

In  Louis  Philippe's  time  political  iii£uence  und  votes  becant* 
iiaporUiiict',    but  iw   thi;    qualiticatmn    fiar    the  BufirugLi    was  Tery" 
higb,    it    wus   nnly    the  pr>st-nuu>tors    in   large  bonnis  who  voald 
(uaist  tbo  Qovortimcnt  by  their  8Uppra*t.     Womeoi  were  eonMeqaently 
excluded  firom  fxjet-imatress-shipa  in  larjje   towns,   but   w«re  per- 
tiiittod  to  rotaic  thorn  in  sniull  once.     When  mftnhood  sufTragn 
cMablisfaod  ereiy  mnlo  clerk  had  a  Tote,  and  an  the  Government] 
vrifibed  to  socuro  us  muuy  votes  as  posnUe,  women  were  got  rid  of ' 
altogether,  uud  they  are  now  only  permicted  to  remain  when  tlitt  ^ 
\Ay  ia  so  ffinall  Uuit  a  man  canuut  be  inducvd  to  ta]tc  the  sitnatian. 

Tbc  Kama  thin^  haKoocurrod  in  all  otbur  Qovonuacnt  departments;^ 
and  tx  ill  France  the  Govommuiil  manugvs  pretty  nearly  eveiytiungt ' 
women  aro  CTCPfwhcrc  excluded.  At  the  Mcnt-dc-PMt<^  nt  Paris,  in 
1810,  most  of  the  i&tVrior  clerkships  and  nxtecn  oat  nf  einfhty-four 
superior  offices  wore  held  by  women ;"  now  out  of  three  hundred 
clerics  there  aro  only  four  womun.  The  same  thing  has  occurred  in 
the  Monts-dc-Piet^  all  over  the  Idngdom.  Wcnncn  are  no  longer 
permitted  to  nell  &tam{)«  and  Jioon€«s.t  The  office  nf  warder  in 
prisons  *  for  women  was  at  one  time  confined  to  men,  but  each 
scandals  axose  that  women  have  bom  re- appointed.  The  Govcm- 
mcDt  for  obvious  political  reasons  insists  on  appointing  the  telegraphy 
clerks  even  of  pri^'ato  companies,  and  it  only  appoints  men.{S 

It  ie  unncncGSory  to  multiply  instancM ;  thr  wmte  anfavoc 
influence  is  everywhere  exerted,  against  the  canpbn-mtnit  of  wcmat. 
The  moral  we  draw  from  these  facts  is  that  ccmtrolizatlon  wbcn 
united  to  mojihood  aufirage  is  not  advantageous  to  wnmra,  bnt  the 
contrary,  and  that  wherever  lai^u  inuubers  of  working  men  are 
admitted  to  the  enffiragc,  unmarried  working  women  ought  to 
admitted  to  its  exercise  al»o,  eia  the  poBsessioa  of  the  KofiBn^ 
becomes  noooHftan,*  for  thoir  protection. 

Atiotber  accusatian  brouglit  by  ^Idlle.  Daubi^  against  the  Oovero- 
ment  would  not  b«  canily  l>e]ieTed  were  it  not  proved  by  figures.  Il 
is  that  partiality  in  sliowii  in  the  distribution  of  relief  to  tho  poor; 
the  out-door  allowance  given  to  infirm  old  men  bcittg  larger  than 
that  given  to  infirm  old  women,  while  it  is  more  difficult  for  women 
thiui  men  to  obtain  admission  into  the  public  nsylums  for  the  aged.|| 
If  persons  in  tbo  receipt  of  public  relief  have  votes  at  elections  in 
Ptnnce,  the  motivL'  of  llie  partiality  is  suiCcieutly  clear,  otherwise  it 
is  difficult  to  imderatand. 

Only  one-third  of  the  free  Bdmiftsions  at  the  disposal  of  Qovcm- 


•  ••  La  Fommo  FkttTra,"  p.  22S.        t  P.  200.       t  P.  330.       {P.  W- 
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mcnt  into  deaf  and  dumb  BcIinol!i  are  given  to  gii'lR,  and  twico  as 
miuij  boys  ns  girls  aro  admitted  into  tlie  echods  for  the  tilind.' 

Tbc  motive  here  rraiy  bo  eusily  disiM>vered.  The  pupils  wbon  they 
grow  iq>  frill  naturaUy  oontinoc  gratofol  to  the  GoTorumeDt  which 
bos  bcMondad  them,  and  Lbo  young  men  can  evince  their  gmtitwlc  by 
voting  for  the  Porliaaicnitary  c&udidate  reoaomiQiided  by  tho  Govcm- 
ment.  The  mooej  spent,  therefore,  in  briiigiii;;  up  boya  in  theM 
institutionit  in  so  much  political  capital  invLtttiid,  whiltj  tbc  mon^ 
9^esn.i  in  bringing  up  girU  corrit-s  no  politiool  udvantago  with  it,  and 
is  a  mere  matter  of  churity. 

GentnJizatioD  has  not  at  aU  tiinea  in  the  bislOT>-  of  Franco  bwa 
nn&TourBble  to  'wconen.  M.  de  TocqneviUo  hru  sboim  that  the 
Ghivenuneot  of  Vrancc  was  almont  as  much  ccntraliznl  before  the 
Revolution  as  it  is  now  ;  but  before  the  n<>roluti(in  the  Government^ 
whatever  its  other  fiLull^  may  bare  been,  certainly  dii^ilByed  a  beD»> 
ToIcDt  diqHieiiitm  towards  women.  The  mvinicipal  authortli(»  used 
to  givv  BWoy  oiims  of  money  to  be  diiitribated  as  marriage  purtiuna 
among  poor  girL^.  The  Govonuncnt  iteelf,  as  Inte  aa  1790,  referred 
24,UO()  Httcs  for  this  purpoao  out  of  the  budget,  and  the  csnmplo 
tliu*  Bet  was  followed  by  numoroua  private  individunU  aud  beuovolcnt 
aaMXnations.t 

Tlie  money  m  diatributed  mo}*  not  have  been  wisely  spcnli  but  the 
expenditure  shows  the  paternal  iutcrcat  which  the  Crovenunvnt  felt 
in  the  young  girls  of  the  uution. 

Some  of  the  institutions  egtabliahcd  under  the  ancient  refjimf  for 
Ibe  benefit  of  women  were,  however,  as  judicious  as  woll-intcntioued. 
Louia  XI V^  as  is  well  known,  founded  schools  for  girls,  wbieb  were 
abult«he*l  atVr  the  Itevolution  by  the  appropriation  of  their  funds  by 
the  Jtepublie.  Itut  purbapit  the  most  useful  of  the  ancient  iiutitu- 
lions  was  tho  College  for  Alidwires. 


"The  pupils  who  desired  to  booomo  midwirea  wore  obligcil  (says  HdU«. 
Diiablu)^  to  puM  a.  Icag  and  ecvcrc  noriciate,  to  give  proof  of  u  gooil  cha- 
nct«T.   to  Ktudjr  during  H.-v<.'niI  yean  a  rotinc  of  pnu-'Ucnl  and  thuoietio 

anatomy,  uraally  incomiectioa  with  lying-in  hospitals  for  poor  women 

Bvora  midwivoit,  mniBtoincd  at  tho  public  cxponso,  rxAmincd  those  cimdi- 
date*,  whoM  exuaitiatioQ  gcacrully  histcd  thrvo  hoiua-  On  ocoattou  of 
pohlto  rcrviiMiiy  the»e  (examiaing)  midwivea  held  rank  «-ith  doctors,  and 
taolc  tiioit  pUcet  witli  them  at  tb*  corporation  bnnquott,  drauul  iu  Uio  robea 

of  their  onier,  and  wearing  the  iiiM^n  nf  the  city Thew  hanoarable 

dictinctioQs,  these  wverv  studicK,  aud  thiji  iufluuu^  poaitioa,  caused  many 
derer  midwivee  to  ]h-  tntincd  Wfora  the  Revolution,  Rurh  aa  tho&o  m  whom 
the  Sevigo£s  and  tho  Urigoaiis  had  complete  confidenoc A  nnmber  of 

*  P.  SU.    Tbo  aamlMr  of  deaf  and  dnrab  and  blind  u  lugor  among  bojv  thnn  (lirU, 
bnl  Doi  in  to  Inrgt  tt  proftortioo.    THb  diffcrvncc  in  KDti;Uad  i»  about  ono-flfth. 
+  "  U  ToBao  Pauvw,"  y.  2.  J  1'.  MS. 
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disHfifruuhtd  midwiTee,  wltoH  fotnc  is  remembered  io  our  oestury,  vcro 
HDt  out  from  tliv  Hutel  Dieu  de  f  aris.  The  lort  pupil  of  tliu  school  vas 
Hmlumc  Dugf^s,  siotlier  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated  MTme.  la  Chepelle.*' 

Since  tho  Revolution  tlicsc  female  medical  schools  liave  boes 
abolished;  and  Mdlle.  Daubi^  telle  us  that  to  see  what  has  been 
established  in  their  plsC'e  we  hare  only  to  cast  our  eyes  cm  "  La 
Maternity,"  which  is  (eho  eara)  alw^j's  quoted  as  a  model  oatablish- 
mcDt.  The  course  of  study  lasts  only  a  year,*  and  even  that  year 
is  passed  under  unfavourable  circumsttmces,  bMaose  durinj^  the  d^T- 
time  the  hospital  in  given  u]>  to  the  mate  atudenta,  and  it  is  only  at 
night  that  the  female  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of  leamiug  their 
profcKsion  practically. f  The  consequence  of  this  inferior  inslruetion 
is  thiit  niidwives  arc  found  to  he  unskilful ;  rich  women  therefore 
do  not  employ  them,  but  avail  themBelves  instead  of  the  aun-iccs  of 
ircll-cducatod  medical  men.  Women  who  cannot  iiffurd  this  expense 
uc  obliged  to  employ  the  unskilful  midwivcs,  and  suffer  ocooTdin^y. 
The  well-educated  tnidwiros  of  former  days  iwmetimes  a^red  to 
become  regular  doctorB,  and  if  they  could  pnss  the  a^ual  examinatioiiii 
thej-  were  permitted  to  i*eceive  dijdoinuM ;  indeed  a  woman  might 
receive  a  diploma  without  having  proriously  exercised  the  professioQ 
of  a  midwife. 

"TIk;  last  of  tlieaoliccriDBSWiWjTranted  in  ITtM,  hj  the  J^eulte  ds  JRiMtH 
iJi  SfontjifJlier,  which  gave  the  title  of  Officer  of  Health  {Oficitr  ds  SaU) 
to  MflilaaiC!  Cnstanior,  who  was  as  remarkablo  for  hor  good  pcrttonal  quali^ 
OS  for  Unowkilge  of  her  profession.  Madamo  Castanier  practised  until  1943, 
in  tho  departmi-at  *jf  Anit'cho,  where,  in  epitc  of  her  adrouecd  age,  ehc  bctct 
refused  to  att«ad  a  patient." 

It  would  a|)])eflr  also  that  the  royal  power  in  Francehad  cneonrngcd 
and  protected  female  artists  as  well  us  female  me^lic-al  practitinnen. 
The  king,  raided  hy  his  portion  above  particular  interents  and  pre^ 
judices,  wished  to  extend  advantages  alike  to  his  subjects  of  either 
sex.  The  kingii  of  France,  whilethoir  absolute  power  tasted,  generally 
considered  thoir  own  eolfieh  and  indindunl  pleasure  first,  hut  when 
they  condescended  to  consider  the  interests  of  thoir  subjects  at  all, 
they  regni'ded  them  with  an  impartial  eye.  TVomon,  thorefbro, 
before  the  Kevolution,  were  admitted  to  equal  artistic  inctructitm 
with  men.  Eight  Indies  were  members  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Painting ;  but  when  the  academiet),  wliich  had  been  abolished 
throughout  France,  during  (he  time  of  the  Iteiiablic,  were  re-esta- 
blished under  tho  Consulate,  ladies  were  everj-whcre  excluded. 
The  celebrated  Mdlle,  I^  Brun  was  one  of  those  ex|>cllcd,  Nor 
ore  women  now  allowed  to  learn  lu  the  schools  of  art  on  the  turn 
terms  as  men.      The  result  of  their  partial  exclusion    from  these 

*  III  (jitonn  ('har1atl«'«  Lying-in  llonpitai,  nnd  toma othon  ia  KngUnd,  tho  eomM  ei 
■ttidy  only  luta  Uircc  inontiw. 
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schools,  and  completo  excltisioii  from  the  trades  schools  is  shon-n 
in  tho  hut  ooofiufl.  In  tho  pro^t'ous  census  the  numlKir  of  womun 
empluyod  in  painting  on  porcclnin  in  Paris  was  returaod  at  tuore 
than  a  thousand;  in  the  last  censos  the  number  is  only  four  hiuidrcd 
and  fifty.' 

The  old  workwomen  die  ofT,  and  tho  young  gtrls,  deprived  of  inatnuy 
tion,  coimot  succeed  them.  Thus  shut  out  from  occupations  roquiring 
intelligence,  women  crowd  together  into  two  or  throo  easy  profos- 
donA  which  require  little  or  no  proviou.<i  instruction,  and  then,  by 
competition,  beat  down  each  otherV  wages  lo  starvation  point,  ro 
that  many  working  girln  fall  far  short  of  the  ideal  state  of  prosperity 
for  single  women,  I'x.  being  able  to  pom  an  honest  livelihood  in  a 
da}''s  work  of  twelve  hours.  M.  Simon  calculates  that  at  Paris, 
vherc  lodging  and  firing  ore  cxtr^moly  dear,  a  woman  cannot  Uvo 
with  comfort  on  Imx  than  two  franca  a  day. 

"liut  (be  costimies)  whore  la  tho  needlewoman  wlio  cams  so  much?  It  U 
not  the  fthirt-makcT,  for  to  cam  two  franco  she  Eauat  make  ei^ht  ahirts  a  da^ ; 
nor  the  glovc-makcr,  for  to  tarn  one  friinc  eighty  centimes  iJio  must  8cw  six 
pain  of  gloves  a  (Uy ;  oor  the  wairtcoat-ma&er,  lor  to  cam  one  fro-ac  scvcntT 
etatlimet  sho  ntut  make  kix  waistcoats  or  six  pain  of  trouscra  n  day.  It  1.4 
cot  the  emhroidcrcr,  cor  the  fVingc-mnkcr,  nor  the  shoc-iniikcr,  for  only  ono 
frnn'.'  is  paid  for  a  pair  of  ladies'  boota,  and  fiitoou  centimes  must  be  iliductcd 
for  thread  and  com.  Tho  clerere«t  vorkwoistia  con  Luiilly  make  two  pairs 
in  a  day,  and  so  cum  odo  frane  aorenty  centimes  by  a  duy's  work  of  »ixt«cn 
hours." 

&L  Bimon  reckons  that  an  immcn«e  nmjority  of  workwomon 
can  only  from  one  franc  fifty  cuntimc^  to  one  frauo  twtinty-fivo 
ocntimoe  a  day,  in  a  day's  work  of  much  moro  than  twelve  hours. 
Thw  is  no  worse  than  the  eonrlition  of  neodlc-women  in  England, 
hot  it  is  a  long  way  from  prosperity ;  and  as  the  condition  of  women 
in  France  is  deteriorating — which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  ease  in 
England — there  seems  reason  to  fear  that  they  may  in  a  few  years 
sink  to  a  still  lower  level. 

Wo  will  now  oomsidor  tho  condition  of  married  womon. 

Thero  is  much  Ices  difficulty  in  ascertaining  thctr  position,  whether 
poeitiTcly  or  comparatively,  than  in  determining  that  of  single 
women,  for  thoro  ore  certain  statistics  which  throw  a  clear  light 
on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

To  deprive  an  infimt  of  its  mother's  care  during  the  first  six 
months  of  its  existence  \s  extremely  prejudicial  to  ih^  health,  and 
frequattly  proves  fatftl  to  its  life. 

Tho  table  of  the  infantile  death-rate  showe,  therefore,  with  con- 
siderable accuracy,  to  what  extent  married  womon  arc  maintained 
at  homo,  and  how  much  they  ore  obliged  to  go  out  to  work.    la 

*  "  l«  Fenuno  rauTrr,"  291,  -a  a  doU. 
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Euglauil  and  Wales  the  average  death-rate  iTirotighout  the  connb^ 
is  18  per  ccuL ; "  that  is,  out  of  cvt-ry  buudrfd  inranU  bom,  eightetn 
die  within  the  Erst  year.  The  death-rato  varies  extremely  in 
tUiTurtiul  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  moat  favoured  diatrict,  ui 
agricultural  nuighbooriiood  in  Walcd,  the  deaths  arc  ouly  dg^t  in  a 
himdrod.  In  AshtoD-onder-Lyne,  a  mnnxiJacturiiig  f^nm,  the  ntc 
ziMe  to  its  highest  point ;  and  between  t«roiity>6ve  and  thir^  infant! 
periah  out  of  every  liundred  bom.  In  the  agricoltural  cotmtaes  of 
Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Northumberland,  the  deaths  are  rather  sboT« 
sixteen  per  cent.  In  Surrey  and  Supacs,  only  between  twelve  and 
thirteen.  As  a  general  rule,  iuiiuit  mortality  10  beiow  the  average  in 
agricultural  districts,  and  above  it  in  manuthcturing  ones,  thou^ 
there  aru  tiome  agricultural  diutTivts  where  tlie  mortality  is  so  great 
as  tu  rivul  that  in  Mauehtfittcr. 

In  Franco  the  mortality  is  greater  than  in  England.  If,  Simcn 
says :— t 

"  A  mother  vuy  mnily  brings  op  more  tbaa  eao  or  two  cliililR-n,  whnt- 
ercr  tlic  number  bom.  At  Roacn  t}io  r«£iAt«rt  of  the  ctril  coaditioii  of  Uio 
ptwpk'  foi-  lfl59  fthow  thnt  out  of  3,000  cbililrcn  ntgistereil,  1,100  died  witliiii 
the  y<-ar.  This  nmsbcr,  bowcrer,  U  not  exiict,  becaoK  only  thoM  childnn 
were  reckoned  who  died  at  Rouen,  wliilo  a  groat  nnmbGr  lUcd  bciiides  wko 
had  been  sent  oat  to  nnno  io  the  covatry.  It  may  therefore  be  held  u 
certain  that  one-half  of  tho  children  of  the  poor  die  in  the  year  fullowin; 
their  birth. 

"  Obstrvationii  made  with  euro  daring  1855  and  the  half  of  the  ycsr  fol- 
lowing, in  thu  fou&dliag  bvipitols  and  m-ichtt  of  St.  Yivicn  and  St.  Madou, 
at  Roaen,  hare  fsivon  the  fDllowing  remit: — 

"Out  of  a  hiuulTcd  infants  leh  at  the  hospital  under  sixty  dux 
ciglity-threc  died  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Out  of  a  hundred  cb 
adinttt^-d  into  the  cricfiM  between  tax.  dave  and  a  y«ar  old,  fifty-nls  died  ia 
the  year.  Almost  all  died  uf  hunger,  llrcth  fatitfuefl  the  iliKeetive  or^n* 
and  givcB  chronic  diorrhoia ;  noUiing  is  tligoited,  and  the  child,  which  nrgently 
requirvs  sujiport,  sitihB.  TMa  hua  beetdes  tiocti  proved  by  screRU  fo$i- 
mvrtem  oxaniinattooa,  According  to  Dr.  Leroy,  a  very  clover  and  eorefui 
obsorTOr,  it  is  U-sh  the  drunkcnncsa  of  the  mothera  than  their  absence  which 
oaascs  tlK-ir  mortality.  The  milk  of  a  mother,  however  poor  it  may  be, 
which  would  not  u^^o  with  uuuthcr  ehild,  will  suit  her  own ;  the  only 
exception  ia  when  mothers  bare  (Atumtcd  themselves  with  Iroady.  There  u 
euc  gtiitml  rulu  irtiicb  hardly  allowi  of  ex<.'c|>tioun :  whenever  n  poor  rliitJ 
hna  the  mvpul^  (n-hich  ulwnys  happi^ns),  if  tlu>  iitnpuei  is  accompanied  br 
diarrhcKi  (which  it  unually  in),  it  nlwayfi  dicK  if  brought  op  by  htuid.  liv 
thin  rule  mnnufoctoncs  muat  be  positively  muidorous,  for  the  uoUu^  wh« 
woik  ill  thctn  van  ttcorcely  nurse  their  ctuldirn,  except  nt  night,  or  dating 

the  niiddny  hour  of  rest,  when  a  nei|rbbanr  brings  the  inAint  to  lb«n 

All  these  hideous  eonsequenoea  eome  from  poverty  ;  but  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  poverty?    It  is  not  low  wages,  it  is  not  want  of  wotk,  or  t-pic 

*  t7'^7^    ThMO  flgOTM  nro  fatkcn  tnm  Dr.  Oninliiw'a  paper  on  "Tho 
DMth-ntfi,"  in  the  Social  ScUnioo  Tnosaotiona  of  18flD. 

t  "  L'Ouvriiw,"  p.  139. 

t  We  have  looked  io  fain  (or  Uiowoird  "maguet"  ia  serenl  dietienarios. 
FTobabl)*  o  local  wcid. 
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These  orits  are  all  nothing  compared  to  druRlccnn»».*  This  i»  tho  Minotiiur 
which  IdUs  TtaworthT  working-men  and  pcrsecuteB  their  otTsprisg ;  it  cx|>o»ca 
tiieiii  to  the  coDtempt  of  their  respectabln  fellov-workinen,  Ui  ymxt,  to  dcgrn- 
dation,  to  crimo ;  H  cbacgcs  industrioiu,  devoted  women  into  maityn,  ami 
makes  it  torture  to  be  a  mother." 

This  ncconnt  rutatea  to  tnwna,  und  coinparc^d  erm  with  tlic  worst 
of  Kn^Ush  towns,  the  roBtilt  ib  in  favour  of  ICngland.  There  is  a 
'diffbronco  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  infantile  death-rate  between 
Aahton-under-Lyne  and  Rouon.  This  difference  is,  we  think,  to  bo 
uttribnlod  to  the  difference  of  U'[»islulion  in  the  two  countrieB. 

In  France  there  is  no  law  to  i-oinpel  a  miin  to  maintain  his  wife. 
In  Eaghmd,  if  a  wife  U  in  want,  nhe  can  ajiply  to  the  relieving-nfficer 
of  the  parish,  who,  if  the  gimrdians  approve,  may  relieve  the  wife 
astd  prosecute  the  husbuud  for  putting  the  pariah  to  vxpenae. 

The  law  ia  not  lut  efivctual  lu  Kugland  a»  it  ought  to  be,  hiKauso 
where  the  guardians  arc  neglectful  or  panunoniciu  (oa  they  often 
are  in  grcut  towns)  they  frequently  decline  to  attend  to  the  wife's 
i^ipUeation,  and,  except  through  them,  she  cannot  ohtain  redress,  the 
mftgiatratcs  not  being  nllowed  to  entertain  tho  complaint  of  a  wife 
that  her  htuband  neglects  to  provide  her  with  food,  \T,  therefore, 
tho  guonlians  will  not  interfere,  a  wife  hiia  no  protection.  In  country 
porishce,  however,  the  guardians  not  unfrequcntly  do  intei-fure  and 
prooecuto  a  husband,  and  the  poniehment  thus  occasionally  inflict«d 
kocpa  up  the  sentiment  among  working  men  that  it  is  wrong  not  to 
snpport  a  wifo.  Among  the  uneducated  the  belief  prevniln  that  what 
the  law  punishes  is  seriooidy  wrong,  and  what  tho  law  overlooks  is 
not  wrong.  The  disgrace  also  of  an  oflonce  consists,  accoi-ding  to 
their  view,  much  less  in  its  commission  than  in  its  punifihment.  Tho 
man,  therefore,  who  lets  hia  wifo  atarvo  or  muintoin  herself  as  best 
oho  can.  is  Httle  folt  to  be  disgmccd  unless  he  is  uiilucln'  enough 
to  be  token  up  for  it ;  but  then,  when  he  comes  out  of  pri'ion  with 
his  hair  cropped,  he  u  fi>U  to  have  fallen  bolow  tha  rank  of  respeet- 
ablo  workmen  :  ho  ia  liable  to  be  jeered  at  on  the  subject  and  to  fiml 
hia  eooiely  avoided.  The  spectacle  of  tim  social  dogradation  is  im- 
proviog  to  the  yoong  men  who  witness  it,  and  who  thurcby  learn  to 
look  with  contempt  on  the  offence  which  loads  to  such  oonseciucncoB, 
Tboa  a  good  fettling   ou    the  subject  of  duty   lowar^la    wires  and 

•  Iniuarth»warfc,**LoTnirN],"  M,  ffiInooroeur^lt^thiafful^jert:~ 
•'Anilwi■b«rof  workiii);  HMD  onljrcraM  tho  MtmI  Aom  tlw  pk^-officQ  wbcn  tliry 
havn»04iT8d  tludr  w^ot  u  Dui  Mtmiet,  whtre  tluy  ajjurul  tluisu  lliojrntuni  U>  iL 
Bsst  day  and  the  lUjr  nfkr,  ttU  'Cktsy  buvu  no  longur  tnO'iKy  or  credit.  Duriog  uU  (Iiit 
tine  the  vUe  >B<1  clutdita  uu  luffiiciag  from  cold  tmi,  hunger.  They  flit  round  thi 
oafanf  with  the  bop*  of  catching  hti  cjo,  luul  tbinkinir  that,  nftnt  nil.  a  fAtJicr  in  not 
Dttoly  IwpRrihlo  to  pity  or  tamonie ;  but  tliiit  mui  u  nu  lou^ftf  a  bthor,  nor  evtta  a 
" — (From  Bn  utnet  in  n  i«viuiir  of  "  Lo  Travail "  in  the  Ttnti.) 
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eliildreii  is  nuintained  in  maDT  conntiT  dutztcts  in  Kii^bind. 
ottr  great  towns,  oving  to  the  negUgenoe  tit  the  parochial  sulhoritii 
— ^he  only  power  which  can  set  thi«  salotsiy  law  in  action — this 
good  fL-cling  IB  leas  strong,  as  the  law  is  rarelr  t-nforcod;  and  the 
coutMjacnce  is,  that  the  in&ntilc  death-mtc  la  thrra  timcaas  grest 
as  in  the  best  ocmntry  districts :  it  does  not,  however,  approach  to 
thAt  in  the  Urge  towns  in  FranoOf  whOo  the  difference  between 
Eoglish  and  French  countjy  districts  appears  to  bo  prodigious. 

M.  Simon  does  not  give  us  the  rcgistinr's  rolumg  from  the  connlry, 
but  be  remarks*  that,  in  8pile  of  numeitMU  births,  the  populattoo  all 
over  the  coitntry  remains  »tationaiy.  T\i3M  need  not  sttrpriMi  us,  the 
notion  that  liTing  amidst  fields  produces  ^aperior  excellence  of 
chaiacber  having  long  W'ti  exploded.  If  outmtry  people  arc  better 
eonducted  than  townspeople,  it  la  l>ecaui)C  their  conduct  id  more  opea 
to  the  invpecticm  of  their  noighbours,  and  that  the  lav  is  more  easOj' 
udministored. 

In  France,  where  there  is  no  law  againitt  the  oSimoe  of  wife* 
starving,  either  in  town  or  country,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  man 
should  bchiivr  better  in  this  respect  in  the  coiinfrj-  than  in  town. 

Probuhly  rather  more  infants  survive  in  the  country,  because  the 
purity  of  air  given  thorn  ft  better  chance  of  stm^Ung  agunst 
starvotion.  It  is  true  also  that  in  the  country  there  are  few  mano- 
fiicloriea  to  employ  the  mothcrH  of  families ;  but  this  circamstanKi 
makes  but  little  difFerence.  The  womuu  who  is  not  maintained  by 
ber  husband  rauxt  work  in  some  way  or  other  ;  and  if  there  ore  no 
ractoHcs,  she  works  in  the  £clds  or  mines,  or  mukca  bricks,  or 
out  churiug,  or  in  some  wuy  or  other  eums  a  Iive]ihoi)d. 

It  appears  to  us  that  much  may  be  leomcd  by  studying  tho 
ditiou  of  women  in  other  countries.  Wo  thus  see  how  dopen' 
tho  wolforc  of  women  la  on  legialation.  We  do  not  mean  that,  under 
nil  circumstances,  good  legislation  can  make  (he  women  of  a  country 
prosperous ;  for  if  the  male  population  bo  poor,  tho  women  must 
isflvitably  share  that  poverty.  "When  a  man  cams  too  little  to 
T^ftintft'"  his  family,  the  wife  must  go  out  to  work  ;  and  when  n-agca 
for  men  ore  low,  the  wngce  of  women  are  6uro  to  be  lower  BtiU,  and 
no  legtsUtioiL  can  prevent  these  eviU.  We  mean  thot  when  tie  men 
of  a  country  are  pronpi'rous,  it  depends  on  legislation  whether 
women  ahatx<  in  that  pruHpority,  or  are  exi-luded  from  it. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  France  the  increasing  pronperily  of  the 
working  men  f  is  not  shored  by  the  working  women,  and  how,  on 

•  P.  139. 

t  Tho  BuUior  of  "Ten  Toue  of  ImpeHaliatn  in  Frsnco"  atstei  (p.  t6S)  that  Um 
vtgoi  of  workman  in  Paris  hsro  riwn  enonnously,  and  that  they  generally  cot  two 
I  oT  nest  a  day. 
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the  oontTBTy,  thoy  are  gnulually  smking  into  a  more  and  mora 
xnUertible  condittoD,  nnd  tliat  this  deterioration  in  their  atate  is  caused 
1)y  legislation.  Wc  have  seen  how  the  law  which  excludes  girls 
from  the  means  of  obtainiit^  u.  good  odueation  iu  art,  has  caused  the 
nmnbor  of  women  employed  in  Paris  in  one  trade  alono  (china  paint- 
ing) to  sink  to  less  than  half  the  number  employed  a  few  ycara  ago ; 
while  the  same  law  enablt^o  men  to  compete  sucooasfuUy  agninnt  them, 
eren  in  those  trudos  formerly  Hupposed  to  belong  enpevially  to  woraeu 
^-dreasmalcing  and  milliner^'. 

The  defect  in  tho  French  law  aino  with  regard  to  murriiigc  louvcfl 
tho  wife  csduded  from  a  sliare  in  the  good  wages  canicd  by  the 
hasband.  He  earns  good  wagce,  and  oats  and  drinks  them ;  she  ia 
I>oorly  poid,  nnd  to  corn  that  poor  pay  must  leave  hor  infant  of  a  few 
weeks  old  without  her  core  for  th«  whole  dny.  She  fears  it  will  sink 
and  die,  if  she  leores  it ;  but  tho  law  affords  hor  no  redre«8,  nnd  tho 
infant  no  protection.  She  goes  to  work,  the  infant  dies,  and  the  law 
takes  no  notice.  It  will,  perhaps,  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that, 
irhenerer  the  men  of  a  countrj'  enjoy  proepcrity,  thero  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  in  legialation  if  the  women  and  children  do  not  paiti- 
cipat«  in  that  jH^wpcrity.  It  h  cmjiicic^tly  evident  that  tn  pass  a  law 
forlndding  married  women  to  ^  out  to  work  would  neither  reach  the 
root  of  the  oril,  nor  bo  in  reality  a  homano  moasuro ;  bccauso  these 
poor  mothers,  whether  English  or  French,  only  go  out  to  work  to 
avoid  the  worse  altcroatdTe  of  staj-iag  at  home  to  starve. 

Jessie  BoucHER'ETr. 


SAKTA  MOUXI  AT  BODHDIANDA.' 


rS,  life's  long  ttrUe  U  o'«r ; 
At  last  I  reach  the  shoTB; 
The  vaves  ami  liilluws  all  arv  orcrpaat ; 
Each  step  I  ttpvord  gaioetl, 
EwJi  omflict  I  nutsined, 
Has  its  due  meed  of  blcssiss  tX  the  last 

Vigil  and  fiwt  were  right, 

Thvy  niscd  mc  out  of  night, 
Zoeh  came  with  power  to  purity*  and  blew; 

Bub  now,  ail  crown  of  nil. 

The  cold,  dark  shadows  fiiU ; 
I  link  «nd  fail  in  utter  Nothingaets. 

Oh,  bliw  beyond  compare, 

Willi  iwfitlier  joy  nor  care, 
Hushed  every  sound  of  hitrmouy  or  strife ; 

Tho  conseiousncss  intenae 

Of  losing  lower  acusc, 
Not-being,  with  tho  mcmijry  of  life ! 

•  JU  Bolhlmuid*  in  tho  taeid  fift-trrr^  IKa  "  tT<4'  of  madoni,"  irltcb  >I!  BwUhirti 
nmnmet  aa  haring  vrittiMMcd  their  fcundcr'a  nttainincnt  «f  Jfi'Tm9,  anil  hid  voaK^uaat 
idoatilintion  with  BurUba,  or  tho  Siijrcun:  lutelli^icu. 


Safya  Mount  at  Bodhimanda. 

Just  as  in  haachiHch  droami 

Tho  nqitara  noblcet  SMms, 
Wfam  visioae  clorioiia  yU-M  to  Mitimlwrt  deep, 

80,  tlirough  all  time'ii  cxpamc, 

The  soul's  MBtfttic  tntnoo 
Finds  its  high  hhu  in  vTdrlMting  sloop. 

Just  Its  whvn  mtisic  floats, 

It)  nubtlost,  mrci^i^st  notes, 
Half  hushed  to  dlenoo,  thrill  through  ear  and  brain, 

So  the  intensest  bliss 

Is  vliL-n  wu  know  bat  this — 
£nov  wa  «»  not^  wiUi  ni'ither  jur  nor  pain. 

All  good  dttcds  dono  to  nun, 

TThen  flnt  our  work  bc^ui, 
Thc»  lie  bchiod,  foi^ttcn  and  rcmot« ; 

In  clwir  JiirTona'i  day 

They  melt  and  poaa  niray  ; — 
Who  oonnte  tho  utoms  thut  in  nutEhino  float? 

As  when  in  OoeosViniTe 

Thu  rniri-drop  flod*  »  gnv«^ 
It  tvsn  no  nioK  tlic  ttonQ-viixl  or  the  heat, 

So  shftii  the  clennsiid  soal 
^linage  in  the  boimdieBS  Whole, 
And,  M^Dg  freedom,  into  Nought  retreat. 

For  drrarj  wore  thv  raoge 

Through  Bfing'e  i-ndlc^  change, 
Sum  fonns  of  brute,  or  Iowlt  births  of  muB; 

"What  profit  haw  vo  /ouad, 

In  Tain  (Icluinona  diownod. 
To  end  at  last  «b  poor  as  ire  began, — 

Still  WMry  war  to  wngo 

Agiiiait  (liwaHC  at»I  ti^v. 
Bent  limlx,  dim  gjt-s,  weak  bniiii,  und  failing  breath  ; 

Through  each  new  t^rpc  of  tifo^ 

To  know  the  nni«  vain  etrifo, 
And  taste  a  thoosand  times  th^  bitt«me8a  of  death  ! 
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Bat,  oh,  the  rapture  deep 

Of  that  entranced  sleep, 
Whon  Wisdom's  ntlf  hii«  'mimticd  the  thrioe*blett  soul. 

"Wlifu  vvorj*  Mjuiiil  18  husliod, 

And  o'er  each  eense  have  rushed 
Tho  inightT  wares  that  from  Kii^una  vAX  '. 
18 


1X6  7l4f  Contemporary  Review, 

Far  better  bo  aa  noaght 
Than  live  thna  oTerwronght, 

^DeocdVed,  and  mocked,  and  captiTe  led,  and  blind; 
Far  better  KothingnesB 
Than  all  this  sore  distreas, 

Where  brate,  doll  matter  trinmplifl  over  mind. 

And  ia  this,  then,  the  end  ? 

And  does  our  blius  depend 
On  knowing  that  we  are  not  what  we  seem  f 

Is  there  no  deeper  joy 

That  nothing  can  destroy — 
A  sleep  in  which  we  dream  not  that  we  dream  ? 

Is  this,  for  all  who  lire, 

The  best  bocm  Heaven  can  give, 

To  enter  on  the  drear  and  darksome  night ; 
To  feel  the  boundless  void, 
Where  Eeing  lies  destroyed, 

And  self  is  lost  in  Nothing  infinite? 

Were  it  not  better  far 
To  know  not  that  we  are, 

To  lose  the  very  sense  of  Being's  pain. 
Than  still  to  watch  the  spark 
Of  life  throQgh  all  the  dark. 

And  tremble  lest  it  burst  in  flames  again  1 

Yes,  the  tme  Wisdom's  way, 

The  only  perfect  day, 
Is  pure  yot-being,  Ifotbing  absolute ; 

The  dark  abysa  profound, 

Where  comes  nor  light  nor  sonnd, 
^d  the  vast  orb  lies  motionless  and  mute. 


E.  H.  Plcmptkb. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  DANISH  THEOLOGY. 

n    THB   BDITOB   OF   TBB    "  OOJCTBOOBABT    kETIEW." 


Bib, 

Ir  tras  Euggeeted  at  the  close  of  m^  lust  paper  tlmt  BUliop  MaiteoMii 
sliould  bo  lioanl  u^iii  lipon  thc<  dicttim  of  Lvssiiig  (atldptod  very  luridly 
\fj  the  foUoTTcn  gf  Gnrndtrig),  that  so  and  m  muii  be  taken  u  prorcd, 
becoutto  that,  if  otborTuc,  luoh  and  tack  tluD^  would  follow.  The  arma- 
ment is  not  B  nev  one ;  nor  the  iumror  to  it.  But  it  is  inUvrettting  to  btriu-it 
■titad  in  a  now  (]iiartor ;  especially  if  fttutod  wvU  uui  tenely,  with  tDcidcoUl 
rcferefioc  to  &  state  of  things  which  U  foreign  to  q>. 

After  uJIiiding,  then,  to  thu  influence  of  Leniug'a  teaching,  tho  Bishop 
aeknowledges  nith  the- utmost  fkanknes*  whatever  is  sound  and  useful  in  it. 

"  Tbo  nfkr-worktiL^  of  LoiKng'B  thvoLo^'col  di«puto  bu  b«ii&  Twry  ^nmt.  Bo  it  Isbo 
•wiom  w«  own  it  Uut  the  idm  of  tnditKni  hoi  loft  a  iwfvt  uuk  m  kb.c  moio  nnat 
tbooloCT  tlutn  |»«Tion«ljr.  If  tho  moit  influeotiBl  thcolog^iuM  of  Uii*  camby  lura 
DsisluBod  tti«  nrindplo  that  Aeriptttra  and  HsTulatioii  or*  by  no  mnuu  (iuMtibmtlrj  an* 
sad  ttwiam*  uuhr;,  Init  lluit  tsrn[itiiro  is  tlw  wamnl  of  BoTvUtina  lAmoiMiariift-dO' 
nnwMl)  for  tU  timo ;  if,  thiil  nnihinfi  i»  Christiito  baoniiM  it  ahinda  in  tho  tSoiptore.  bat 
tbit  it  ibuid*  in  thu  Scriptare  bootttto  it  i*  duutiaa  ^  il^  tbnt  tic  aallionty  of  the  Holjr 
Bariptarta  euauA,  ptodnoo  fkiUi  ta  O^riiit,  but  tlint  tbt>  fnitlt  muat  cxiit  nlntulj',  in  otder 
that  tlM  BUthoritj-  of  Sfripturo  may  b»  cabmilt«d  to;  if  It  bo  uni<nM«&Ily  [almiiuUM 
nnagoiaedthiiLtbuCbimii.niUt  the nnkcn  word Rnd the  ncnttii'iiU.  a  a  pre-cenditiM* 
Cor  uo  SuripLiuva.  siiil  tlut  tlie  Sarinlims  oil  anfy  bo  and«ratuud  by  btlp  of  (tetl)  tha 
Chriilian  initlact  ilertbpul  and  set  forth  in  tho  Cburohi  If  it  ba  nn'ivusillr  acJesow- 
lod^td  that  Chaii:li  tradition  i«  on  CMtntioI  inoaas  {^»(pmMU)  to  tho  uniiuntouding  of 
Scnpluiv,  and  t^Mi  vithout  tliat  ouutaiin)  mapb  in  Ui»  Scrriptarta  would  bo  boyond 
ou  Wn ; all  tMit  is  in  gn»t  pan  tho  remit  of  Leaeu^s  t«adiing." 

"  When  then,"  he  continues, 

"Tbo  GrandtTigjians  again  and  again  hold  up  before  oa  as  n  now  light  which  ahono 
forth  for  tlie  tint  tunc  in  Uiirndtvii.',  tlmt  ibv  Uiuivli  of  Cbiiet  It  foitodod  ou  thn)  liTio^ 
word,  and  not  on  a  book  ;  thnl  ^.liptum  noit  uot  wrillcn  (or  nDbuHvrim,  but  for  thn 
biUilai;  tlistit  is  on  altc^lVtluriavvtedproocMtodQHvti tho  Church  from  tns  8cHiitiir«ii, 
insUod  of  tlw  oontrorjr:  t^t  rt  ism  Ae  Church  th&t  we  hiLve  foond  the  Soipturo),  ftc, 
ftc ;  it  mn  txittialy  to  be  wished  (hat  nv  might  at  lost  be  released  from  recdvin^ 
popetoal  niBlruclioD  about  u  fiict  whidi  nobody  doubts  hm  Ktml  /nyw"  ietrkltr).  For  it 
would  be  astonishing  if  thothDolo^nns  of  Uouaark  and  Norway  in  this  «onttu7  lud 
Vmgl  thonuMlTDS  qoite  unlnfla«ne«d  by  the  gioat  and  iuuvotmI  moTcmtnla  in  tbo 
PiotMtoDt  Church."  t 


•The  itolice  are  the  Bishop's  own. 


tPp.  29,  ai. 
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The  Contemporary  Rnju-w. 


The  Bishop  repeats  this  ricw  with  rmphiuis. 

"In  flmin«(D  givo  sffMt  to  its  chunh  idMM,  OruncltvicumnR  ia  ooBUpding  ngdiM 
&  fcrra  of  tba  mbb-prindpU  whieh  n  ■ntn^  oenlodtd  UmWu^omUQ.  WIim,  en  Uia 
contniT.  ^  mmaetoSidvotauTj  Qtion^  «m  db  t&eoiy  ta  ■  daflmte  ma  Ari— friiW  tnli- 
tton  »hiich  riwiiM  powow  m  withority.  wof  right,  ovm- Hi*  8cri|ittBD;  his  Utcoy  aboat 
■  tho tittlo wml  £t<>mtiwLoid'iiiiouth,'cMainiinicfttcddaringtboii>rt;iU)ri.    Victonms 

upon  otbar  Mjnto,  tlio  proof  Iwvo  bilfld  bim. On  to  vroghty  m  nutVR, 

pM^  cTkVM  kidorieol  oridenM;   whiob  Lftiaing,  with  *tl  hb  ncutenoH,  cemld  aatj 
pnMnce."  • 

It  ia  hcTD  that  the  Bishop  goca  into  the  diacuision  of  that  method  of  proo 
which  WIL8  briiilly  sug)zpst4!(l  nt  the  opcnini;  of  this  paper.  I.e«eiag  had  logted 
the  Roaorol  doctrine  of  trailitioa  upon  nndcniablo  grooods ;  aad  Gruiultng, 
in  rtpcutiog  bi»  argumitit?  viith  Euch  cngcmcee,  iras  simply  stonaing  no  open 

door.     But  "  the  littlt-  -tt-uitl  from  the  LoiJ's  mouth ; " irhj  be 

failed  here  (nnd  Griiridt^'ig  a\m),  tho  Bishop  will  csploia  to  DOD-profc 
miodt. 

"  In  cwD,"  he  vritea, 

"Th*  unaoicnUfic  r«nd«r  Bhould  d(«ire  a  clwror  tiow  «f  tho  moUiod  of  |)roof  ttUch 
li«  nt  tbo  foondatioii  of  LMmnc'ii  AtgtM.  I  fxa  onljr  uuwsr  thna.  Th*  method  ■  oat 
thfl  ipecifionlly  hulorioa],  which  limiti  itacLf  to  deAitita,  bnstnorthy  oridom.  *M''"^*' 
it  ftppeua  in  an  hiitorical  ooimMlJon,  and  oftan  ih^ttn  itidf  vader  the  fam  of  a 
saaph  thons  in  obtDrch  hiatory,  it  yvt  mint  bo  nrfiarcd,  tn  its  tm&ao^  to  that  taodo  of 
proof  vhich  in  ctUIod  in  Ocnnany  a  constnictioii  a  pnnri ,-  which  fariclty  mmaa  a  moda  of 
thiMifht  according  to  whkh,  ftHrt  ftom  oipinjinro,  a  nutn  picauppoaM  what  inhiI  ba; 
and  now  thn  actual  Cut  mun  bo  ofliKtontnl  if  it  bit  ta  bn  a  fact  in  acMrdeiiM  with 

Maaon. Noir,  klthou^  thia  mothod  of  proof  ta  bjr  no  Koaiia  Ba  ba  ■*— f-*^ 

{farhMUlig\  if  it  bn  bol  iinud  in  Uui  riAht  wa>',  it  naeda  an  tiKct^tional  cantaon  aad 
canfidnnai.  Wu  xnay  (cyr.)  aaicrt  with  mitiro  nmUdcncc  a  pnnri,  av  apart  frma  axp^ 
ricncc,  that  foraHcuohaa  ilhoa  plcn«cd  Ood  to  fpro  mankind  a rcriJaUaci  fbrthiar  reacin 
■■>  must  Hp  have  biliBn  thouf^ht  lor  the  mean*  by  vhich  thnt  Rirclatwa  may  W 
haadud  OB  uid  pTOtoetM  thi«n(;)i  tho  a^ ;  lMe*itM  tho  a|)po«it«  wmild  ba  a  rantnilietfaa. 
Hut  if  KI1  now  ahnuld  irpuik  oouoonnng  tho  aotaal  lovolatJoo,  and  tho  notaMl  innaa 

vrhlch  (tdj,  in  HU  wjHili^n,  hiu  bona  plcatod  to  nuko  nu  of, thM«  ariav 

bnforu  tlii*  niQtbod  of  pnxif  t^<-  ^mtmt  <lniiic«r.  The  (iAitt  coarw,  th(<r»&ni,  will  be, 
not  ouiwdvcn  to  dttttinninc  vhat  thi:  I.nrd  nf  nooomty  uwT  hare  dcnr,  or  ooqld  not 
;7M*i'Vy  hntM)  omitted  lo  do,  but  coucicnlKKUily  tc  in(|ain;  wbnt  Ho,  in  netval  bd,  ha 
done.  Hut  *c  (u  aa  coneeroa  LEuinXi  thoao  «ho  ore  fond  of  oonaUenng  apidtBat  phe> 
nonuBa  from  a  national  point  of  vuivr  may  porhApa  find  b«ro  a  don  of  an  anhnm 
national  one>-«dnlnaNi.  liAiiy,  nt  any  rata,  of  tho  gnat  Uiinknra  of  hia  nation  hnvBUd 
n  onB>aidcd  incUnalion  towanu  tho  rooatmctjun  a  pHah,  and  townida  ita  poatulalM  tmd 
iKlionaliada  deanuida  aa  to  irhat  uiMst  hti.  Thn  poslnlnti',  hownvcr,  of  Leaong  bait  nat 
boon  nbia  to  gain  aoooptMiov  in  Qccmnny.  Bclbriick  vtorkod  at  it  a  f^entioa  back*  to 
nu  purfwoH ;  Mid  Oroodtrigbw  in  hi>  iny  Ki>'cn,  in  tho  |KU^odicaI  uditcd  by  ^*~tJ*  and 
Itudolbaoh,  an  aooount  of  tho  eonttoverey  wUch  aro«e  about  it.  Itait  what  bflad  la 
Ownany,  Bucceodod  with  ootselvca."  f 

But  ncitlier  abttmci  nocwsaity  nor  sctusl  iact  mmpel  ns  to  icceiTe  theae 
large  nwrrtioTis.  We  believe,  iudwd,  of  nccBssity,  that  the  truth  miut  ia 
nil  time  bo  the  saiac.     But  that  it  mast  in  nil  time  ho  (brmulntod  in  the 

some  woids, this  is  not  nivnaarr.     And  uccortlio^ly  wo  find  in 

actual  fact  that  while  the  vreL-^l,  in  it«  Nimplk-ity,  avUs  forth  tJiOHti  gnai 
difltangiiuhing  pointi  of  rorolatioo  in  which  Christianity  ttondi  Kput  from 
heaShaniam,  and  tho  ChriBt-dcnying  Jc^vi,  '*it  contain*  nothing  about  the 
luystery  of  thr  atoacmeot,  nothing  nhotit  j ualifioation  by  fiuth.  noUiing  about 
baptism  ns  tho  bnth  of  n-(teiicratJoti  (Gjmfodtl*eMs  Sad),  ntitliinit  abont  the 
duty  of  following  (?hrist.  In  its  vciy  nnture  as  a  rouro  confeesion  of  tho , 
Chrifltina  fsith  it  cannot  be  Mly  understood,  by  itedf ;  bat  pointa  either  to  a 
forcf;oittg,  or  to  a  subeequi:nt  iot^rprctatioiL." 

In  dcrojoping  this  view  of  the  Chriatinn  crmd,  Bii«bop  Hnrteaigon  pmceeda 
to  point  out  with  much  energy  tbnt  the  great  c)acstioa  is  not  (as  oOen 


•P.  22. 
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Uioa^bt)  irhat  or  how  mucb  muBt  bo  boUorcd  tia  ealToiion ;  but  hov 
(Asoi^nIm)  sbttU  it  be  beliBred.*  The  fiuth  which  aarcs  di-piimUi  not 
BBKly  upon  ths  quantity  of  its  propoutiona,  bat  upon  thvir  quality ;  tbcir 
"  how :  " 


^wntBdunun  mutitlMikHaited  tbBtnooDoianTGdbjrthoracm'wHnl'iiT'how 
h    anliM  tu  be  aclnfai  in  the  CMdntial  'bow.'     A^nln  and  ngiun  tanit  it  bo 


iTrtiiiltiMt»b*t  ftnt  Bsd  ftamiuwt  [/erri  ojf /miimKirf),cQDOcnia  lu,  wbgnitMAquMtuia 
«(  Mlv^UioQ,  ii  not  niMicljr  •  cl«ar  conception  of  thcM^  bo  Uiay  nrvoi  ao  apoatolic,  Int  ft 
pwwoM]  Ml&tMii^p  to  Him  u  a  nuutar,  who  iiutitutod  baptum,  in  obedfniM  lo 
wlUM  ooBUDMOdc  wo  adaunirttrr  baptuot,  and  without  whoiD  iwithw  bBptuni  nor  tba 
WiilhiMl  ooufanion  will  ba  otbar  Vut » ftitiln  and  mmiingt«8  tIJng."t 

yaej  i!«niHt  thi«,  ojod  troe.  Bat  yet  mor«  iotcrMtiog,  p«rhap*,  in  tomo 
toBm,  v«  tlio  viowa  which  be  piopoands  id  regard  to  the  "How,"  id  ooothcr 
and  later  part  of  hit  trcatiw. 

"  QruDdtvigiflimai,"  ho  tays, 

"OrorlMkitho  bet  that  to  thDanixnaol 'what'  and  'howiniuh'  of  ths  tmtb  oorrv 
•joada  Uw  «BimmI  ■  how.'  A«,  for  iasUaeC)  kow  Uw  omdliDM  tbii^  whicli  arc  Jndodod 
&  tboa»  M  aimplo  [olamEOta  ahAll  be  aptJied ;  wli«toto,  also,  mtuh  bo  added  liow  Iho 
.  afwrtotio  ■yntbol  i«  to  ha  unJawtood.  IntnoiitnviiigiAn  tlut'how'of  thu  truth,  both 
la  dootrine  and  in  lifi^  Km  tho  ngnificanee  of  tha  aovalopmivit  of  choRh  hiiUiry :  luul 
WQ  iDBj  (bcnfim  lay  fmthtr  that  tho  wbcda  of  chorcta  hutor^  i*  tlu  8""^  Hi)|>Iii'uti<'n- 
tvocaa  [mmrfK»-^rMM)ortbo  ChiittUn  nTeJatinn.  Rot  thin  \a  lie  uliuian  of  Umiidt- 
Tifpniuafn,  that  in  K^K  Iwch  to  the  broa4  fonnJation,  it  tliinka  it  can  vX  itivlf  aliuvu 
thia  pfxNMMof  appLtMtloii,  tuid  aboru  tho  rcfulla  which  through  it  hav*  l>««n  won  for 
tba  Cfaunli's  «MMcioiioe;  and  con  roTott  diroct  to  that  mothu-truth  which  alono  it  out 

oauomn  oC  ae  tmlfa'a  original '  MHiaL'  { Men  draan  that  the;;  ean  put  ihon* 

aalTM  aid  the  Ohtialian  cxiininittittir  back  to  Ihu  old  OathoUo  (oM  KatkoUkt)  atandpoint 
•f  tha  daya  of  Ireotuui,  when  au  much  dtcmd  HaeU  only  in  tho  indlaUnctataB  of  tbo 
sonunff  twUi^it ',  and  when  (even]  the  tdcon  conccniiiiK  ttwlition  and  Sortptora  liA  m 
vmaj  ^Wtioaa  in  tho  Whpuund  umarmnxl,  btoux  tboar  qmnrticiDt  did  not  at  that 

IMBO  SBft.} Bat  thia  gt&aa  bafk  bc>  Inimua  ia  only,  in  &Gt,  intaginiury.  Su^ 

agoiulacli— inUwaenaoofchiBehluslunr — uannimv.  bjanynuaoa, bean  Imnedlata 
Soun  BaA  to  fbmiar  ago* ;  Imt  will  rathar  ba  a  frartianing  np  or  naeval  tt  wliat 
MCfatai  fat  a  Ibraer  afe,  m  tU  mm*  a/  promt  Imu;  and  in  tEe  dcaeat  amnootliin  whfc 
tfc^  Tafiona  billBBaoae."  | 

This  witness  ia  true.  Rut  it  nct^l  not  lilnder  iu  Itom.  odmittiiig  in  Uie  very 
vordt  ol'  Bishop  Uorlvnteu,  tliat  UruDiitvigioaism  coutains  eleiii«iit«  of  red 
Tatnc,  which  icaay  aa  well  aa  ho  *'  ha\o  joyt'uUy  and  thaskAilly  tnod  totum 

to  acc«uDt."4]     Its  practical  reaults  are  acniowlnlged  on  all  haiida: 

lai;gs  GODgrcgations,  hearty  aeiviocj,  weekly  comoiunions,  churcli.aiiigiiig 
•0  wann  as  to  aSeot  even  tho  foreinier  who  docs  not  know  what  is  «iid. 

Bidutp  QmivltTii;  ia  a  poet  as  well  an  a  di\'ii>o ;  and  it  in  mainly  through  hia 
inftnence  that  the  Church  of  IX'ninark  is  now  in  poBBcwion  of  a  rery  capital 
faymn-book.     Xcnrly  a  hondriKl  of  llic  hymns  an  by  Qrundtvig  himst^'ir. 

It  may  bft  interesting  to  ecme  niDoag  youirciideia  to  Icam  that  the  Uiuodt- 
rifiana  ate  dUtlactivcly  onti-sabliutitts. 

W.  C.  Bowmvo. 


"p.  w. 
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OREOOROViirH :  GfKhicliU  drr  Siadt  Horn  I'nt  MiUetalUr, 'Eilo.  i.-v.,  Stuttf^. 

1859-65. 
PjirEXooRnr:  Ortchichb  der  Stadt  Bam  im  Mittfialtrr. 

THE  tontli  conhiry  luui  bem  ooDadorod  the  duHkout  perioil  in  the  etcfry  of 
Ohrifitian  civiluuitino,  und  M  oonoenis  the  atricUy  eccloxiitatical  epberc,  Uio 
oapectA  <if  discipline  uid  meruit  in  Italy,  eKpecdtt]!^  u-t  "Rome,  tliia  deep  decline 
seemit  on  uiiquetrtionulilo  fart ;  Viit  nnt  the  Iqsb  did  the  Bociod  &n  oontmuQ  to 
bora  in  the  aunctuary.  the  Divino  presenre  to  muufeat  itaelf  uniditt  glooiniaat 
drcamBtanraB :  and  the  eridonoo  to  tho  notion  of  truth  oyer  tho  hiimnii  niiiid  is 
ttt  on  time  nlui^thor  vantiiiKi  to  oonviuco  ii»  of  tl^l^  omliirinK  yil^h',  tho  per- 
petually opentiTO  mwera  and  riituee  inherent  in  tho  C'utltoUo  Church. 

^  Baronias  oonduoes  for  the  moot  uii&.TaurBbte  ostininlc  of  tho  roligtcmi^  coa- 
ditiooa  and  pcnon&l  ohuitotor  of  tho  Roman  potitifFi<  during  thui  ugc;  and 
UnbiUon.  hnbiliiallv  mikl  aud  tinnponito.  obann-oa  that,  with  excoptioii  cif 
8t*Tph«n  VTIT..  T^-ti  Yll.,  ApipetuH,  luid  a  few  others,  "all  Lho  popM  of  this 
epuch  were  utterly  uiiwortliy  to  occupy  the  holy  boo.  and  livod  rathor  like 
monsters  or  wild  bpasts  thau  like  liiHhopB"'("  Amittleo  Ord.  8.  Bcnwl.")-  But 
the  former  hieturinti,  fixing  bin  rc^anl.t  almost  oxcluMiTcly  on  lho  Ilaliun 
Chiin^,  or  on  aricitmt  c-Jipitat.'',  tlm  -ivuKleni  utnl  t-nntf^m.  ia  too  prone  to  Uirow 
OTor  the  whole  scciici  the  Bomhro  colouriiiK  that  i^i-rlaiuly  prevailed  at  chief 
centj«B  :  and  we  find  in  the  German  writer  of  our  own  tiny,  whoso  ablest  produc- 
tion hithorlo  is  his  "  Ilistory  of  tho  City  of  Bomo  in  tho  Middlo  Agtta,"  a.  mora 
genial  tone  of  nuiid,  lar^r  H>'mpi>thim.  and  finw  ftrnirociBtton  of  churat^tdr,  whilo, 
guided  by  fulliT  iioi|iiiu»taii<:o  with  hi.t  ihr'Tno,  at  leant  iu  i-nKiwct  t»  that  nity'it 
medieval  life,  than  appesra  iu  either  Barouiuii  or  Muratori.  OrefforoTiiUi  uriveB 
mt  jndgmentA  peuenuly  leaa  Mvere  of  the  merit*  or  dements  of  tboso  idwd  to 
tho  chair  of  St.  Peter  duiing  a  stonny  anil  dlsastnraa  period.  The  oulyhifltoriaii 
who  wrrilo  of  thinfo  ho  had  «;cn  und  (tvouts  h*  had  (won  mixed  up  with  in 
tho  t«rilh  peiitury— Tjuitprand,  Bi.ihcip  of  Cremona,  by  birth  a  IionKobard— may 
be  taxed  with  a  love  of  scandal  that  pTedisposea  to  exagperated  via wb,  and, 
tiiough  maiutKimng  the  highest  theory  of  Papal  preragativa.  dwells  with  e^ndent 
pleasure  on  tho  mo»t  evil  n-jiortas  to  tlin  priyiito  und  public  liresof  cortain 
pontiff*,  Mpeoially  when  aupph-injt  the  IhUest  particulan  we  poweoo  of  the  asd 
and  diiitraoefUl  results  that  followed  after  the  mtmmon  into  that  aae  of  a  perenn 
dafimeat  in  every  quality  t^qoiaite  for  filling  it  with  respectability,  Octavian, 
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ma  of  the  patridaii  4nd  Hmator  Albaric,  vho,  in  deferancQ  to  tiiQ  Iwt  vishis  of 
hu  pomrftil  father,  vrtm  raited  tn  tho  Pnpul  throna  whm  nu-oe  oiglilMo  years 
old,uudm-tho  uiLme  Jolm  XIT., A.n. 934.  Thfii^ijof  hinaeondaiOUSOondQCt, 
hie  dfipoaitiioa  iii  tira  Boman  coonciL  pouroked  by  llio  Emperor  Otho  1.,  tho 
ncciutttioiia  ^ainBt  liim  of  almost  even,*  conMiT^blo  hrc-HIc^  niid  rit^i,  hu 
fliglU,  his  Bui£tcious  oppodtion  to,  mul  p'prtoiice  to  exoomnmnieiitn,  Um  Eoinaii 
olocgy.  anil  Iuh  Teturn  to  b«  ntinstHlloil  br  .114  ai  n  bctimt,  am  voll  known ;  but 
the  critical  giirit  that  weighs  aridmoo  and  Tnakos  ullowanco  fi>i'  passioo  is 
utterly  vaating  in  tho  wriW  who  ^TM  tu  all  th«M  dctaila ;  and  the  roiidinoM 
of  Luitprand  to  boliovii  the  wont,  as  w«ll  m  the  marrpllous,  appnun  in  bia 
aeoount  of  tho  mystmous  dt^ath  cf  that  prnllit»t'>  I'opo,  f\a\n  (he  aMurc*  tu)  by 
the  hand  of  th"  Archfiend  himsoll',  though  whnt  in  nnrrftlod  in  lliP  aamo  Jiage 
eoables  ua  to  ai^imint  tor  an  assaBBinntion,  committftd  Ixtyoud  tho  city's  walu  vy 
iiiffht,  as  tho  act  of  v<Tiigi]anc»  provoked  by  licentious  iDtrignc. 

roLitiually  con HidLWul,  this  pnntiticat*  hnd  an  imporlftoce  all  orwlookod  "by 
t3ie  IxMigiibard  bishop,  and  iirver  philosophically  WMghnd  br  GrwRoroTills,  It 
was  the  einiincipation  of  tho  I'apacy  tVom  tho  yoke,  by  ita  ahsorption  within  the 
■phere,  of  tho  uriiflomide  power  aa  long  dominant  at  Homo;  for  the  dyin^ 
Alheric,  when  ho  r«w]nir«J  from  the  aaaemblfid  magiifitOM  nii  -oath,  boforo  tho 
OODfvsaionai  of  ^1.  I'cicr'n,  to  raino  hie  eon  to  that  eacr^  tlironfi  aftar  tho  death 
of  AgnpeluH  11.,  dcliberafi-ly  doddod  for  tlio  union  d"  tho  t*tnponil  with  tho 
spihtuij  ptiwer,  which  had  been  oomplotely  eovorcd  during  the  twenty-two 
jPSftTB  he  had  held  ROTeraif^  sway,  aud  Iwquetilhed  hie  ori]>ii^alIy  luurpnd 
gVTOnusent  not  tc  a  princo  who  fifaould  appoLnl  popes  as  his  crontiirMi,  whioh  ho 
Eimself  had  done  in  four  inrtancee,  but  to  a  popo  who  should  bo  invested  with 
all  the  firem^ntivM  of  priDCodom.  John  XII.,  had  hie  priTato  ohamct«r  boeii 
other  than  odioua,  might  have  boon  glorious,  aud  uortainly  did  not  want  either 
ooaraga  et  enorcfios. 

Tb/t  state  of  Uaaib  during  this  infauious  pontificatOt  morally  and  materially, 
may  be  RUpposod  uo  hotter  thui  thie  hiatonau  doecrlboit.  Tho  bo^Uou  of  the 
aiwetles  loft  in  ?uch  oouditivn  of  ruin  that  tho  ruin  vtn-iuncd  upon  their  altars; 
tie  pilgrtmepes  almoet  suspeitded,  as  fumalvn,  at  li-aat.  were  deternd  by  tho 
reports  of  the  unbridled  profligacy  that  reigned  withiu  the  vot>'  purlieos  "t  ^i- 
I'cter'K  &rom  aci»mpli»hiug  that  visit  of  euch  nuppoeed  ofBcocj',  "ad  limiaa 
Apoatolorum,"  th^^Eh  wo  juay  set  down  as  gratuitous  sLaudor  tho  dark  iini>uta- 
liou  agaiotFt  John  XU.  himself  as  mainly  rosponsiUo  for  thv  cril  aud  for  the 
alaniut  exuitod  "by  it.  An  if  to  entertain  uod  to  draw  ui>  hu  exoitiag  nanativo 
w«ro  the  moiu  o^ects  Ihi^  writer  had  in  viuw,  Luit|iniau  occoaionaUy  rises  Erom 
tho  sober  lerel  oi  preee  to  attempt  poetic  llights,  nol  indood  with  anv  etrikiae 
flGfect,  and  thus  apostrophisoe  tho  not^oriotie  Marozia,  mother  of  AlLeric,  aud 
by  bur  tlurd  marriage  wife  of  Hugo,  King  of  Italy,  iu  rvfvimicu  to  that  ill-  fated 
nniiwi ; — 

"  Qnid^uvab,  obecclcratn,  viium  nip  porduro  Huictnm  ? 
Orimux)  diitn  tanto  Mtngi>  Ii<.>^ina  vidi^, 
Amilltji  RMgnanij  Daaino  In  judJcev  Homam.'' 

Yet  Luitprand's  adiuisaiaDa  respeotJug  the  absLruct  right  cf  the  pcHkLtirs.  whooo 
doinorits  ho  proaciita  in  Buoh  odious  ooloure,  are  tho  most  oiitpUalic  ;  and  that 
tiUe.  wiivcmtM  Pupa,  which  S.  Orogory  both  retiounced  and  reprobated.,  becomea 
a  OBatomary  fbtmula  in  his  pages.  Hven  tho  DjrKantino  patriarch  he  reprcsenla 
aa  so  for  the  spiritual  mibject  of  the  Pope,  that  he  t^uld  not  aseomo  the  paUinm 
till  after  obtainiug  aatictiou  bxim  Rome.  Tho  uiD;jl.smuBin^a&dBii£goctiTeoftho. 
m^iwof  Cromona'a  worksis  his  report  (a  fraffmontj  of  bio  Ingatiou  at  Coaaton- 
tinopw.  emt  by  tho  Bmpoivr  Otho  to  the  Orvek  autocrat  Nii^opliorus ;  aud  this 
•ceoiut  of  his  wearisome  I'OMdence.  a  stale  prisoner,  in  liirl.  at «  dismal  paUce  void 
of  tho  moat  oidinari' comforts,  of  liisauditmoeswith  thedes^ot,  wbom  bodcecribee 
AS  dwarfish  and  hideous  in  nerBOu,  eordid  in  drose,  fbrooouB  in  totnper,  of  the 
sowers  at  tho  imperial  tnblo  where  bo  wdm  ^stvmatioallT  in^ulled  by  prinee 
•oaooartiers,  of  thu  umponir'n  prooossioa  amidst  crowds  of  adoring  alairee  who 
bmi  him  aa  their  "day  star,"  immt  cloriuus,  sotent,  wise,  Ac  frou  tho  palaee 
to  the  church  uf  &.  Si)]')hia--all  lltie  servos  tolieigbtan  tho  pioturo  of  a  corrupt 
popolace  and  pompoualy  fooblo  goromment.  whioh,  nntorully  concluding  upon 
IIU  own  exponencee,  the  ainba«eador  hiul  alone  to  report  (if  afler  his  dreary  so- 
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joum  at  Uie  eoetom  ooptlal.  Qo  aW  giTaa  dertails  caiiondr  reloruit  of  ihm 
then  rolieioiu  cuiidiUouB  and  iiitaUigenoe  found  unoiiR  the  Oroolcn :  tHli»K  uo 
of  a  kiiid  of  .SibvlUuf!  bonk.  Iha  "  Vitdoiia  of  Daniel,  in  wliich  the;  bolioved 
tfaat  ih"  rvigiio.  cliarinjtors.  dfMitiiucs.  and  tena*  of  life  of  nJI  their  eniparon  woe 
iafuUibtj  lu-ciliutvd  ;  alw,  in  the  acecdotiil  way,  of  a  festival  vhoQ  "Hw  ligfa^ 
minded tiiecluueiiil  to  wlubrnto  vithsconic^moatlic  nMontofEliastolHinTtti." 
It  Bj^enra  from  the  uccoiuit  of  hi*  iiitdrriitm  with  thA  (jatriaroh  and  otltor 
Bjmtiiio  oooloflbslaos,  that  aa  ItoUau  bi<ihai>  w&i,  in  tlieir  tft»,  u  barlwriaQ 
bafltic  aliko  utioo  to  ortlkodoxy  aud  to  the  ephera  of  tme  cinlixation.  The 
manpoia  of  Boma  and  tho  rolaticmnhip  botwoon  imporinl  and  ^p«i  aatitontivi 
.aze  depicted  with  itome  gnphiu  vkill,  though  iiot  «-ithout  taaioaiDCM,  in  ffaa 
poem.  "  Da  Laudibas  BoretiKarii,"  in  fuur  lujokM,  foaud  in  thA  iin-hlm  of  a 
mD[uutU'r}'ntPB«hia,  and  aawKwed  to  bo  by  a  nutivo  of  that  town  orVeuioe.  who 
VTOtc  v'bil.tt  Itorvneorius.  toB  kinf .  finally  raoognisod  as  omperor  a.u.  91d,  still 
lived.  /rUat  prince  H  rawption  mi«ai  be  came  to  Borne  to  be  crownttd  by 
Johu  X.  m  hero  doeoiibed  aa  all  that  loyal  tubjects  oonld  ofTrir  to  aii  enthti- 
■Mtionily  groet«d  Bovereigo,  and  this  metrical  tattimoay  aeenu  to  import  ihnt, 
eren  iu  tho  nQci<mttnetrc^olieitsdi.theiealilieacf  temporal  povorwcivclnimed 
■lid  ex«raM<d  in  Highor  style  by  the  emperor  than  by  the  "fopa.  TIie*  wtmte  go 
lottll  to  meet  Beitmunrius,  singing  his  jirainus  in  Lntin:  tlio  Orwk  "  ^ihota" 
follow  vith  ohanta  dI  the  same  tenor  in  tlicir  awn  lauipiage.  and  in  this  pruoee- 
8iou  an  canied  the  haadi  of  wild  beasts  tixed  on  poles,  to  «yiuholi;»  ihulr  ex- 
pecttsd  tlsliTenuice  &om  the  invading  Saracenj,  through  means  of  the  uewiy- 
elaotpcotoclor:— 

"  Sonal  ecco  Sntima 

Vocibiu  riatis  populi,  l>i«paTate  IkTcntos, 

S«s  vcniti  Auwiuii  dudum  osspoctatus  ab  eiu, 

Qni  BiiBUfit  Mlita  nontioa  pintato  laborM, 

Vamn  tans  Tidnu  Urbntn.  Rt  praesdere  povtii^ 

Qnot  Boraa  grgmio  gaites  ctnamdat  avilo."  (L.  it.) 

The  Pope's  polioy  in  (iiio^  tho  imperial  crown  to  Benngarias  Beems  to  haro 
Wn  ^(udod  by  thA  idea  of  iiuitine  the  Italian  priuce*  ia  cosunon  cppositioQ  to  the 
8ara«cna  andier  the  new  empennre  l«ad«teliip.  Before  the  ccsomony  he  required 
of  him  the  feimal  engagement  to  make  war  aftaiust  the  Moslem  nee ;  aod  by 
hift  dTorln  brought  about  a  league,  which  he  also  headed,  between  the  priacee  of 
Kaplca,  Ua«t«,  and  RccorontuRi,  for  the  mmo  military  vbjeot.  Beeatdle«8  of 
hi*  eaetiTdetal  oliaru<:tvr  (hia  grvat  oUvul-u  iu  Boiviuub's  eye«),  be  W«al  so  br  as 
to  take  the  command  of  tin  ariuy.  and  march  against  the  Saracens,  whom  be 
defeated  aud  drove  from  a  strong  position  on  the  Qnnglianu,  A.n.  til6,on«of 
the  first  eompromisiag  tuumplos  of  tho  warrior  and  pontiff  coofooiided  in  one, 
thoQ^  the  anomaly  may  be  held  excusable  on  account  of  tho  cnuse  thoa  seired. 

At  tbetiiinmitofthe  sloire  before 'S.  I'oicr'f,  tho  l'op«  isexpocting  th«amvBl, 
seatt.'d  on  a  throne  of  sdvcr  gilt  {cUotJiflrum),  frgm  which  ho  ruivB  to  wrobraoe 
Beteugorius ;  and  tho  two  thvuco  pnxivcd  into  tho  basilica,  hut  not  u-oeaing  the 
threshold  till.  oiLlurual  to  the  doera  doors  (mark  the  precsution  I},  the  elect  baa 
sworu  that,  ao  Boon  as  he  ebould  have  received  the  crown,  all  the  donatione 
[uud«  by  former  cmporora  to  Iho  holy  soe  should  be  confirmed  or  roitored  by 
him,  'Ihv  ovronation  dnoa  not  onnuu  till  the  next  Easter  day,  whbit,  nller  that 
ceremonial,  a  lector  rends  Erum  on  oinbou  "in  alUs"  tho  uot  by  which  Beten- 
gariiu  fiilfils  his  eugagnmcut  for  the  heuelit  of  the  eactiidutol  eovweigaty; 
and  tho  wnter  thoa  veraifies  tho  accliuustions  of  tho  people  daaiing  thsir 
poutijr  to  oicodanle  the  ritee  that  giro  them  a  fareign  nikr : — 

*■  Atlm  Pimnil,  tuticos  quid  K^udia  dilTcn 
Injmmaris  optats  modi*  F    I'lr  viaola  Uagistii 
Te  petuma,"  fto. ; 

Uaa^aration  "by  the  chains  of  theMoator"  (St.  Peter)  being  indeod  oharoe* 
toriatic.  In  this  comp'imtimi  wo  nco^'niao  do  gansiue  token  oi  pootio  inspira- 
tion, no  sign  of  the  iuielUiutual  {lower  that  selects  and  distributee  its  material 
to  raisn  on  tho  basement  of  lenlitjea  the  imago  of  truth ;  but  rather  the  courtior'e 
intent  to  extol,  and  the  litaniy  amhition  to  amuso  by  whatever  me>it.» ;  whilst 
«e  may  von'  fairly  infer  that  neither  were  the  Bomane  so  cnthusiostio  ia  thair 
xoaeptiun  of  Beroogahos^  aor  bis  own  adhereots  so  pomtadod  of  the  immBMft 
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histobc  iffiporUooe  of  tfaat  prtnco'ii  )Mut  in  jniblio  life.  John  X..  raised  to  Uw 
cluir  A.D.  910,  ia  foxerely  Uvalui  by  Bnn>aiii>t.  and  tbo  acta&l  «v(>iiU  of  his 
pontifioato  nro  invulved  in  objicDriLy,  though  vtuit  we  know  of  him  cxliibita 
great  qualitiea,  tlw  icml  uf  a  refoimor  in  roqieot  to  monaido  diKdplioe.  tlw 
oounge  of  a  p^riot  in  thn  oOinrtA  hy  which  ha  roaened  Italy  ttam  toe  Sanuwn 
imiMtvFi.  Ongoroviiu  asngna  to  him  a  high  jAaeo  among  ths  tkim-crovnAl 
•DTanJgfM.  BniTlhe  poem  tuxive-notiuMl  gives  ivro  Lines  to  tho  mstnoty  of  Ilia 

TUtlMS: — 

"  Summiu  ent  Futor  tunc  ttnnpo^  Urbi»  Johanna^ 
Offiolo  aSkUm  dtiua  aopliaiiua  ropletiu." 

Bofoi9  fttrthor  oonatdniiifc.  iiodeo-  tho  Kii)<laaoe  of  Um  Gotmui  luvtosios.  il» 
tlUto  of  EDknaorB  and  lottore  in  ItAiiaa  radons  duiing  tko  tenth  orattuy,  I  may 
allow  myatdf  to  dwell  on  odb  nmiarkabliD  mndvaco  to  tlw  r^gious  thou/;ht  of  a 
1tt«Tiou»  ace,  piodiuwd  beyond  tlio  Alp^— tlw  writinKS  of  H.  ARobardoB,  Areh- 
triabop  flf  Lrona,  wKo  lloui-ifihMl  vaiat  Loiua  tbo  i'ioas  (ob.  ^11),  and  whoto 
plaoe  in  acoUaiaatical  Uteraturo  is  sodi  that  v«  may  OQnaidor  him  among  Uw 
auwt  indupondont  inind^  of  Hie  ago^  Tfaia  coaragoooa  pcdate  lifted  u.p  hia 
Tttioe  a^:«iiut  iB«e«  wonhip  uxi  th«  «xooaai^-o  nlionoa  upon  eatats  with  a  lofty 
yot  calm  eomestaeee,  tlw  more  unpreeaiTD  in  its  cootrast  to  the  proTailing  tonoa 
of  ooutomponuiast  and  tn  the  bewiQemg  oophiatriM  in  use  doriug  tbo  Icvaoctaot 
Btnin;!^  tlie  aappTDMioa  of  whifib.  both  in  tbo  cost  and  w«at,  lind  boon  oon* 
foumiatad  shurtiy  boToru  Iho  iLatw  of  bin  whtiugit.  Thoro  is  a  mfrbohiu^  and 
gnurona  foroe  in  hia  mauuer  uf  luainteiiunK  tJio  cenbal  bat  long-obaarrad 
pdnciptait  Um  golden  rola  of  the  piety  requiiea  by  the  Chx^: — 

"  To  adore  the  Inriaiblo,  and  Uim  alonii." 

In  Iheao  pagra  wo  find  nrgiimonln  tha^t  seem  to  procood  from  aoothnr  pluwa  of 
CImstian  derMApnii-nt  than  was  known  to  th«  nintb  or  t«ath  oentnriee ;  that 
not  only  is  it  enlpablo  enpentition  to  rondo-  diviito  honoms  to  the  cnatore,  bat 
to  oxah  the  ToMnoi^-  of  any  o&intd  »o  ae  to  cnptiruUi  and  daxzle  igoorant  m^ida; 
that  if  an  imni^  itfolf  bo  nothing,  neither  shoold  it  bo  anything  to  our  twgatda, 
nor  mode  Iho  Tulucle  for  hononruiK  tboeo  repreeentod  who,  In  luo,  serer  cloimad 
or  cnuld  demre  any  opvciei  of  wonoip  tor  tho  virturin  they  «xi>TCii:ed ;  that  as  no 
other  bat  Ono  is  th«  Sariour,  to  no  other  mvo  3t,9V»  ihould  trrery  knoo";bo 
bowed,  lest,  pieeiuninr  to  admit  craituree  to  abate  the  homage  duo  to  Him,  wo 
■hould  bo  judgt<d  sa  uiens  from  the  Moot  High,  and  nbaadoued  to  tb«  fboUih- 
DM*  of  irar  own  hearti^  Finally  fhio  writer  sum«  up  his  argnmont  in  f*T«nr  of 
a  literal  obs<.Trance  for  tho  'vaiiooaly-interpnited  docivo  poMvd  a.i>.  305,  by  tbo 
Oooncil  of  Elriin — ye  jmoJ  miifit  fi  a<l<rratMr  in  jmrieiihtu  'ifpiagatur. 

And  tboiD  is  a  nitionaliaDi  mporiur  to  bis  a|^  in  his  conclosion,  with 
St  AttgoMiu«,  that  minoles  had  ceased,  and  titat,  nfUor  tho  object  of  esta- 
bllehing  nvoelod  Xruth  hod  boca  promoted  by  •upanaturol  a^nej-,  their 
eonlicuanee  could  not  be  supposed  to  anter  into  the  Dtrino  puipoaee,  but  would 
natorally  tend  to  harden  thu&oart,  and  beget  indiflerence  instcod  of  confirming 
fiith  (Ue  JiftagiHiimi,  xix.,  xxxi.,  xxxiu.,  ainl  close;  ed.  Bolasus.).  Saoli 
writings  as  tboc?  of  Agobardus  may  streugtheu  tlic  porsoaaion  thut  a  prv- 
ywssw  appreointion  of  Chnstiiin  deotrino  is  uno  rceuU  of  the  action  of 
tte  spirit  uiwn  the  mlod  of  wui,  aud  indood  iusupanble  fxum  the  religiooe 
histoty  of  Uie  ii.tuUecttial  world ;  l>ut  it  ia  important  to  observe  that,  in  lliis 
iiMtaoce.  U  is  no  rtovdty  of  intoqiretation,  but  a  ntum  to  the  pun:  waten 
of  tho  Original  fonntaiii-hend,  that  tho  Arobbiabop  of  LyecS  so  earocstly 
ieooumen(h>. 

Little  indication  ia  thoro  of  anr  elToot  prodnoed  by  truch  appeals  ia  the  Itolioa 
Cliurch  during  tho  niotb  or  tento  csntones.  The  mige  of  eoclesiaslical  biogn- 
phica  by  writem  cootctnporary  with  their  nibgecLs  mar,  porhaps,  form  one  of 
the  mo«t  intereotiug  and  Taltmble  testiBioniea  to  tlw  chaiucter  of  those  times. 
Kor  could  we  desire  anything  more  roloTBct  to  the  derotional  tendeadoe  of  the 
day.  than  Ibe  life  of  Bt.  AthanaMua,  Biahop  of  Naplea  [ob.  872],  by  J<^  tho 
doaoon,  and  Paul  a  eubdeaoon,  of  toat  diooeee,  diuwn  up,  pnbaUy,  about  980 
(Uiuatori.  -llcr.  Itvl.  Script."  t.  4,  p.  U):  oi  that  of  St  AdalbeTt,  Bidfaop 
and  martyr  of  I'raeue  (ob.  09'),  ascribed  to  a  oontempora^  monk  of  the  oloisteie 
ha  long  inhabited  at  Borne,  SH.  Bonifaoo  and  Alexius,  tin  tho  Arentiiw 
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^labillon,  "Actit  Stuiclorum  Ord.  S.  Beuod."}.  Th«  but-aau^d  wuut  Lttd 
from  iafftncy  bwon  dostiaei,  ty  {'rj-^uU  vi  bigh.  elation,  fur  Ui«  eeculor  care(^r, 
'but,  on  tho  cliild  boing  eoizml  by  dangerous  illneaa,  Hiaj  vowod  to  dedicato 
liiin  \o  Qoi,  m  com  of  rvcorvry ;  und  iu  tbia  domoftto  epuodo  mt  haro  proof  of 
the  deep-rooted,  abnoal  sduriug  trust  iu  tbo  BJeamd  Tti^in,  fcu-vo  i^xouudod  by 
th«  most  sapecstitious  mUuteyvr  stuiutiuucd  subi)v<|u6utly  ;  Arr  du  tli«  purvutd 
inTolto  for  tootr  sort's  dcliroruiM ;  on  her  altar  U  bo  laid  by  tbeni  foi  tho  act 
of  voloom  dcdicntioa-  Polloving  tho  toil-wom  uid  ogcqUc  Adalbert  of  later 
Uftt, — frciui  hi*  QUO,  omidnt  u.  fiorco  uiilburbanc  popiiJiLtion,  un^crvioua  t«  oil  his 
appeaJfi  aud  waruiiij^,  to  liu  moiiaatic  ntreuL  ut  Bomu,— vra  luid  him  utidvr  tho 
i&Aaoooe  of  a  visiou  in  vhich,  as  ha  believed,  U&i-y  bad  hertwlf  appitajL-d,  to 
intiiiwts  hia  aiartyrdoni ;  and  bor  ho  worBbipB  ia  gratitudo  and  joy,  for  tbla 
blansd  aMiumnctt  of  tho  conflict  by  which  bo  >«  to  vin  hia  crown.  rovDring  ia 
h4r  the  glorious  attribulMt  of  tho  "  Uuvou  of  HoaTon,  tho  star  of  tho  auu,  tho 
most  aacrod  Virgin,  vho  oiie  nearoat  to  IhothroiiQ  ofthii  Kiu^"  (/Mriiuu  axli, 
taemtitfim'i  \'iri/(i  Maria,  toaffr  ^raiiiiruin,  ftute  Jttvu  iolio  jm^ima  «(drf,  niarit 
rtcllit,  dr.).  Moru  iiilollifpblo  and  voncioblo  is  too  nspoct  oi  Adalbert's  oha- 
ni«tt:r,  no  purtrayvd  ux  Hxv  dwuriptioit  of  bi»  auntoco  Ufo  Ju  the  Boman  cloiittcr, 
where  thft  ubbot  so  lorod  hitti,  that  h<-  sal  Uiui  iu  authority  aecoud  ouly  to  hid 
own  over  all  the  brethrca,  alike  disposed  to  love  and  revere  their  foreign  gwest. 
And  tho  roQcwal  of  ancient  discipLiiio  in  tho  distributing  of  chui«h  revenuea  ia 
aiDoiig  miL<ntorious  Borvicw  on  record  of  thie  .^aint.  who,  lU!  soon  aa  installed  in 
tho  BTO  of  Tjapue,  ordered  Iho  oi>iBcopaI  jiropcrty  to  bo  dividt-d  into  fmii  otjuul 
parla.  recfpuciiTely  for  the  maiiiteuatice  aiLd  adiiMJiiig  of  tho  eacrcd  building;,  fur 
tho  BUpport  of  the  capitnlar  olorgj;.  for  tho  poor  of  me  dioooBO,  and  for  hia  owa 
usvn.  A  notiooitblo  circumstiutco  in  tho  oloction  of  Ht.  AthanofiiuB  to  tho  soo  of 
Naples,  uairaCwd  by  John  tbc  Doacon,  in  tbo  uniTCTeal  eiifTn^tu  vxcrciewd  by 
tho  clor^y  and  puojile  {nh  Hinvcrta  cUrc  mnmipit  plcbc  aicut  <t  Ifuctlnia.  annviuiii 
I'oto  ft  tciitilio  (lectin  rai),  fullowed.  indeed,  by  consacratioo  at  the  bands  of  the 
Popo.  fur  which  the  prt'late  repaired  to  Kome,  but  obTiaiisIj  hcSd  to  bo  an  act 
dunnitivo  aud  irruTOCubln.  Athunasiui;,  thv  son  and  brother  of  ilulte»  iiivcstvd 
wiUi  abaolula  power  ut  Napliut,  did  much  to  pramoto  tlw  apkniduurs  of  worship. 
the  regiilurity  of  riton.  and  public  cbaritJca  in  that  city ;  founded  itchitol.s  for 
lectors  and  eanUtrit,  ap[)oiiit^  tttaohan  of  gramuiar,  and  en^agod  porwiua  for 
tho  transcribing  of  bookti;  nominated  htldomadarii,  or  ))neat«  for  weekly 
alternation  of  duties,  to  c«lobmt«  siMeea  every  day,  "  on  is  the  u^iee^of  tho 
Ruinau  Chiircfa,"  iirid  presented  to  his  catliedjiil  of  8.  8a1vat<>r  (nlnu  call«d.  from 
its  founder,  f^tephania).  tiAauTi  hanging)*,  with  the  entire  Qospel  history  deiiicted 
(we  raav  snpjiofie  in  needlework)  on  their  fronta ;  also  a  vriavtm  adoraea  with 
gold  uiid  gnniB.  that  curtniii,  ns  seems  implied,  by  which  thn  nltiir  and  Hn  nti^a 
usedfohucoDooaled,  5aTeatoertaiujMwag«aof  thunitrviL^.  Such  waa  theorgani- 
mttinn  of  public  choritictt at  Naples  in  hia  time,  tliat,  we  are  assured,  the  poor  and 
the  pilgrim  were  aorar  reduced  to  beg  alms  in  the  street,  aa  alt  naceositiee  woro 
provided  for  them  in  the  quarters  where  thojr  lodged :  and  a  rtnml'^'tiiuTn  -was 
built  by  Athaniudua  liefare  tho  atrium  of  his  cntholml.  Tot  thin  Wiicfiittor 
prelate  wax  drivon  from  his  see  by  bin  own  nr])br<w,  ^or^iit,  Duke  of  N^aplfM, 
who  re«|uired  him  to  aubmib  to  inadniiaaiblft  lernifl,  and  dt-apuiled  the  trea.siiry 
of  his  tiiuioh  ;  in  CODBe^uence  of  which  outrages  wsa  [xiBsed  one  of  tho  fn-st 
interdicts  by  a  Popa  ajpuust  aa  entiropopiLlntion:  Adrian  II..  much  to  tbo  ^cf 
of  the  exiled  piutor  himaelf,  Miiiling  two  It^gatdS,  one  th^i  wdlUknown  biograplmr 
of  FinNa.  Aiituttaaius  Bibliothecariua,  to  l^iluitnate  the  anutlioma  ngoiuat  Naples, 
together  with  ila  otPendinit  ruler.  An  ideal  of  asceticism  ii  held  up  to  admi- 
ration alike  in  the  life  of  Athanasius  as  in  that  of  Adalbert :  and  curiously  is 
tha  ever- increasing  relic  worship  of  the  a^  exemplitled  iu  tbo  »Uity  of  tho 
"  Iranatation,"  or,  in  plain  wordn.  tbofl  trf  lh«  raucs  of  the  former,  by  an 
eeclMlasticial  deputation  tmiit  by  his  nephew  and  meoMsor  iu  the  see,  Athana- 
aiua  n..  to  claim  his  horty  from  ibe  monks  of  Monte  Caaaino,  where  ho  died. 
That  sacred  treasnie  being  refused,  tha  Neapolitan  priests  had  no  »cmp3e  in 
poawasLug  Ihemaelves  of  it  by  fraud  :  tiud  iift^r  receiving  tbo  hr>i<jiLla1itj  of  tlui 
Benediotiiiac.  roM  before  daylight  to  briKik  into  Uieir  dim-ch.  and  rillo  the 
tomb— details  narrated  iu  a  tone  of  icapUed  eulo^  characteristic  of  the  aeo's 
fueling,  And  tho  account  of  the  triumphal  progress  of  these  relics  to  liaplaa, 
welcraied  at  ereiy  stage  ns  the  expected  pdladiom  of  a  devout  people,  b«U> 
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BigmfioMii  oridfiD«e  to  tbs  reli^ioua  lUsiKiBiLtons  amtdat  vhicli  tho  ninUi  eoo- 
tuiT  was  brought  to  its  doee. 

At  tUa  period  Uiq  dty  of  Bome<  contamcd  sixty  moniwtoriui,  of  vhicli  twontr 
beloDfcd  to  nuiiB.  all  under  thr>  Bciioili<.tiiio  ruJp.     The  filointos  of  St.  Pnul  8 
lud  mlon  into  ditK--rcdilabIo  ilooaj,  alcumt.  aboudoneil  by  their  mooks,  aud  left 
in  mii«iiBLl  min,  till  at  last  leatorcd.  again  inhabited  by  numbers,  aod  plaoed 
under  tlia  mfbimcil  mio  of  Ctnaj-  tlircmgh  t]i«  eolo  c<xortiona  of  St.  Odo,  tho 
oskbrated  abbot  of  that  monastery,  irhrj  -van  t)in<'o  invit«d  to  Homo  by  dtffonnt 
Ponttfb,  in  ordrT  to  confidr  to  bim  \Xw  Tnuch-ddHiriHl  rnnnaittio  reform,  and  also 
to  enlist  hiM  aiil  ajt  pt^ucA-nialtoi'  lietwi^u  the  turbulc^iit  Alberio  and  hit  stap* 
falhar.  that  King  IIii^o  who  waa  third  husband  of  Maroxia.     The  figure  of 
St.  Odo  stands  out  with  noblo  distinctnosa  ntid  patrinTchttt   grandeur  in  the 
biognpluee  of  this  timo.     Hd  luuld  rccoix^ilo  litoniE^'  lulxjim  vrith  ibo  Etrictost 
aM«tic  obMiranoo,  and  aqtuwi  KiipuniaturalprotGctioii  isnuitl  tobawpreitarTod 
ticta  being  deatroved  by  riulent  raiua  tho  US.  W^u  at  tho  Si.  PulI  cluiHt«m, 
hia  conuoanted  edition  of  tlie  life  of  St.  Uartin,  by  SulniciuH  Serems.    Uore 
cmdiblo  is  lb*  atory  of  the  conTDrrioaof  tbu  Italian  brigand,  who  bud  approadiad 
to  aaaanlt  him  on  a  joiimey,  by  tha  Itebt  of  Kanctity  that  fthonu  frnm  his  conn- 
touaooo,  which  touchnl  tli«  heart,  ana  inspired  tbe  doaire  for  a  new  life  in  that 
■inner,  who  at  once  entreated  to  be  receiTod  among  hiamonlu. and  baoame  an 
example  of  mortified  j«nitcncG  under  Odo V  nt]e.    Though  tho  dlief  Benedifituia 
monaatary  at  Bome  hiid  ho  e«rty  dectiiuKl,  that  of  Slj.  Uonifmcci  and  Alexius  on 
the  ATeotinft  (where  it  Htill  utaiidii  in  pictiireaqiia  aolitade]  waa  the  home  of 
laaming  and  piaty,  and  the  beloved  retreat  of  many  woild-woni  spirit!  dniing, 
and  later  than,  tbe  tenth  century.     Here,  mder  tbo  rule  of  the  abbot  "  Leo 
the  Simple,"  were  as»ainbled  devout  and  ttudioua  men,  whose  names  have  bean 
buuled  w>wn  with  tbo  opithota  njcn{£canl  of  the  qualities  Mtoomediu  them, — 
John  the  Wiw,  John  the  Innocent,  Thaodoaius  the  ^ent,  and  the  mtuAi- triad  Adal- 
bert of  Prague,  who  had  been  rocommondcd  to  eeek  thin  naylmn ,  which  be  had 
twioe  Teluct&Dtl^  to  quit  in  obedieuce  to  pontilTa,  by  St.  Nilus,  the  graat  maator 
in  the  o*icetiG  hfe,  to  Tixit  whom  ho  hud  inmlo  the  journey  axprew  to  Calabria. 
But  whatever  iutollet^tual  nmioenco  wan  atill  held  by  the  cloister,  it  is  apparent 
that  adenoe  anil  letten  in  general  were  to  the  laat  il«gn>n  falleo,  and  eduuAticn 
at  tho  towoet  ebb  in  Italy  during  thia  period.    Thu  iUustrioua  and  ])Qnecutod 
Katheriua.  I^ahop  of    Verona,  one  of  tha  lights  of  this  darkened  age.  waa 
banished  from  his  see  by  King  Hugo,  on  the  instintion  of  a  faction,  among 
vhioee  numbers  were  i^iorant  pri^Kta  nhum  he  had  desired  to  instruct,  but  who 
visbod  not  to  loam,  in  tlutir  jp'ostidOBS  of  minil,  unacqumntod  oven  with  tho 
ApoMttf  Creed  (as  he  tells  us),  to  say  nothing  of  other  deficieQctfls  for  diM'.bargO 
of  a  aingle  dnt^.     The  two  notorious  women,  Theodora  and  Marozta,  who  bo 
lon^  dcnnineenu  oi-er  Hoinn  and  ihif  Papacy,  daughtors  of  TheophylactuE,  Grst 
named  as  Oonsul  und  Dux  under  dalo  Ml ,  wen  probably  without  any  i^ort  of 
culture;  and  we  learn  from  an  extant  diploma  of  945,  that  the  older  of  Ihoie 
female  patrictana  could  not  write :  signum  mans  Bupnutripta  Maroxta  nobilmima 
/emi*a  dvnatrirf  pii  oupra  Irn+n  {i.r.  lUrrartimnaeta).  Mathematics,  phy  woe, 
astronomy,  were  now  forvotton  in  nuch  Itjdian  schools  aa  existed ;  at  Bome 
•Ton  the  achool  of  aaored  mu.iio.  founded  by  St.  GiAgory,  was  in  hopoloss 
decline:  yet  it  ia  believed  (sea  Qregorovius'  statement  as  to  this)  that  juria- 
prudeace  was  still  etudied,  and  wnx  never  extinct,  in  that  metropolis.     Uwuig  to 
tba  incnasing  coat  of  papyrus  after  tho  Arabian  conijuontof  Egypt,  tho  pmctica 
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QOV  brought  into  vogua  of  mthlMMly  obliterating,-  anciont . 
to  nae  tho  pagee  for  other  writing  We  have  aeen  the  notice  in  Luitjrand  of 
theatrieal  eotertainmenta  at  Constantinople ;  and  if  it  inn  be  beheved  that  this 
new  element  bad  alroody  appi-nn?d  in  w>.>st«m  litemturo,  or  in  epectacle  alone, 
it  is  at  least  a  phenomnnoii  U>  hail  for  il:t  pnmtini'  i>f  a  futuru.  'ilmt  >>o  early  aa 
the  ninth  centui^  the  drama  of  the  Passion  and  othicrs  on  Biblical  uTgiintetita 
were  peifimned  m  cemeteries  during  Holy  Week,  has  been  asserted,  and  tho 
OennaD  liiBtorian  before  ua  repeats  the  assertion ;  nor  dues  it  seem  doubtful 
tint,  bafon  the  tenth  oentnry  luut  cIowmI,  the  t'omedit^t  known  by  tho  nnme 
TAymrfM  were  froquootly  adod  in  northern  Italy.  Even  at  Rome  am  men- 
tkned.  onder  tho  same  date,  mimaoa,  rangers,  dancnra,  and  playorH,  who 
•xernieed  their  skill  either  in  t:huri-hc8  or  po^os,  and.  in  all  probabtlity.  with 
the  obligatiim  of  thereby  illustniting  some  sacred  theme.     Atto,   fiiahop  of 
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Vercelli,  oorajilaiiiB  of  his  elergy  for  thair  pronatioM  to  «Mk  uniBeniQnt  in  snnli 
Tanitie«— 'Tcferriiig,  of  rouree,  to  the  pro/ane  np|ilicacaai  ot  th»  dmpiaod  hi«- 
tzioau)  uit  f^AUanu  I^U.  ap.  d'Aehrry,  Spieittg.) 

0.  J.  Bemaks. 

A  Itmtual  nf  JUj/thclogi/.    B;  thio  Rov.  Q.  W.  Cux.     txnidoti!  Lon^HiiaiiB. 

Wb  fear  tlmt  tboM  irbo  ha.ro  road  vitfa  pleaaare  Mr.  Qox'a  dianniafr  HbariM 
from  tho  Oredt  H^rtholoKT  will  Iw  mavh  dionpiiouited  iritli  his  dot  Tolxima. 
Inatofld  of  a  beauitimlly  tulJ  fctirj-  tale,  tliu  iiuUuir  prvwoto  na  vttb  that  (kQaricat 
of  all  treadmills  for  cniHluiig  out  yoatltful  iiiiAK>i>'*tiun,  a  IHonock'n  aitochism. 
Wa  lud  hoped  that  this  particular  moAe  of  toi-tiir«  had  betcouie  obnoitoU!,  cran 
ia  tbo  moKt  coiiaorvati w  ut'  liuiiKB'  schorili).  Ita  oso  Hboiild  at  nav  rate  be  oouilnsd 
b>  OBSM  whore  it  in  eithi-r  nf  tuiiKJrtauco  to  fix  tbo  vunU  thonuuTes  in  the  toioA, 
oa  a  farmala  or  deflnitiua:  or  wfaore,  as  in  viHage  vchnolii,  thara  is  no  tiiDo  to 
ha  kat,  and  it  is  OBOfmary  tf>  throw  in  a.  firw  nragh  bcntldera  of  fiwt  into  a  anag- 
Biire  of  igBCsanoo.  in  Uui  luijn;  ot  thuir  tM,>mD^  u  a  fgnndatioa  for  knmnedge 
hereaAar.  ta  the  [irtMeat  vooo  thurv  ia  ua  such  kxcukc.  CnrnporatiTe  Hytholo^ 
is  Qot  a  mibjcct  far  the  poor  or  for  the  earl;  educalioii  <if  iin]:  ohlldran  ;  titiithor 
is  it  a  siit^GOt  Bdmitliag  of  ri^d  oxacbieaa  and  strict  dofiuitiun.  Etvq  if  it  liwl 
boaa  aithar  of  thoss.  wo  oasnut  think  Hr.  Cox  suocweafnl  in  his  ose  of  tha 
toothod  ba  has  Mlected.  Hifl  auoetionj)  uod  aiiHwaiK  ani  too  diff^ua.  and  thera 
ia  a  general  want  nf  oidor  in  the  arraDHwuiont  uf  tho  ix-x-ik  ;  tho  aaoia  thin^  ia 
npoated  mora  than  once,  and  the  Bansarit  UjtholoKy  which,  aooording  to  the 
theory  bora  ndopbad,  cuulainjt  tho  duo  to  oU  tha  teat,  and  which  ia  ccmstontly 
alludod  to  oa  ulroady  tuniliar  to  tha  laamor,  ia  not  itaolf  given  until  the  oonclu- 
sim  of  the  volume.  We  aro  loolly  at  a  losa  to  undorvtand  what  was  thi> 
author's  intentaan  in  writing  it.  If  it  was  meaat  for  duldren.  what  can  ba  tho 
gooi  of  howildering  their  nunda  with  all  thutw  Sanscrit  dartrations.  nat  to  speak 
of  oooaiioDal  exuurnuati  into  the  injthiihuduv  of  tlw  Tamanaks  of  Oriooko  and 
the  Macuu  ludiiuis  uf  Boutb  AuerioL  ?  u,  un  tlio  other  hand,  tt  wiw  maout  fbr 
MTOvn-up  people,  why  are  Uuiy  to  ba  bored  by  tho  Uading  quMtiona  of  the 
tntor,  and  tho  pert  "vas"  of  the  communicaUTe  pupil  P  iVo  good  booloi 
WHTo  wanted  on  Mj-thij[o^.  one  of  which  nt  LsaBt  Mr.  Cox  would  have  supplied 
aa  well  as  any  ooo'iu  Eafjrland.  Tho  tinrt  whouM  huvo  contHinod  a  coUoolinn  of 
thaoloHncal  cnj.'thiw tiitil  at  Ivii^rth.  iu  MimplHlanguajtn,  for  llii)  UM  of  cliildran ; 
thia  might  have  h««ii  fu1Iowo<l  by  an  interiiret&tjon,  allaKorical  or  othor, 
Boooiding!  to  tha  author's  fonoy.  aKomlly,  a  book  waa  wanted  for  atndunbi^ 
which  abonld  ban  givan  a  full  aooouuL  <if  tlu)  v'srt<jiw  thooriea  upontha  orijtin 
of  Ujiholosy,  anil  ih"  ar;r>iTu«Rta  upon  which  they  ra»t.  a  coiuparatave  view  of 
the  mythoK^iiaa  uf  lUiTHt^nt  race*,  luul  a  list  of  tha  chief  writing  upon  the 
aubjeot.  Air.  Cox  has  girun  ns  a  mixture  of  tho  twx>,  adding  to  hu  uarratira 
juHtaooiigh  of  aciancu  to  puada  hoya  without  oonvincinR  men. 

Not  toSalay  longer  on  what  appears  to  ua  the  mistaken  form  of  the  book,  we 
rouft  ^  an  to  speak  of  tho  theory  which  it  embodies.  Wr  find  this  stabod  m  pagaa 
X.  I'rr/.,  2,  and  tt,  whure  wo  aro  told  that  Mj'tlK^toE}'  iuiNjut  Ibmi  "  tho  winthi  or 
phnuMn  wbidi  doscribod  aventi  or  aooae*  in  iht-  injcward  uui-ld."  Tho  utrlieHt 
race  nf  man  wate  ohliKed,  ttom  the  imperibction  of  their  luRKnai^.  to  use  anthro- 
IKnaotphic  fiiuimaifinn  to  deaonbo  tha  pboiiDmana  of  nature ;  tneir  doinondanbi. 
mianaiarataDciing  theaa  axprnndona,  bogau  by  pcniniifTinK  tha  pawoia  of 
natiu^  and  ended  in  moat  casea  by  lodng  all  ixinnoxiijii  l>»tWi)«ii  thi^  perMini- 
fication  and  tliu  thing  originally  paraonifiod.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
ioldeat  Indo-Oennanic  language  often  rotains  tho  KigniScanoc  of  tho  Bamaa 
lot  gpia  which  have  become  unmoaning  in  ihe  yinuigur  brancbos  of  ths  aama 

I  Kr.  Cox  hoH  RucRewtMl  in  peiwuading  bimsolf  that  the  theory  thus  brioSjr 
'  daadibed.  w;hlch  he  arama  tn  conndac  exhaustiTo,  for  ho  nnwhcro  hints  that  it 
raquireato  be  snpplembntcil  from  oin'othar  qiuirtvr,  in  thu  jpmeially  ac<Hi|)ted 
vicFW  among  writara  on  mythoUun-.  Tot  ho  auntlj  cannot  bu  nnawarc  that  the 
ingunimia  guasaaa  of  Eiihii  and  HaxMaUarrecaiTeDooountcnanci]  in  tho  latest 
Qennnn  hand-lxKik  by  Predler :  while  tho  votcmn  Wclckcr  or^us  nt  length 
to  proTO  (I)  that  there  is  no  more  raaaon  tn  tivrn  bnuk  tho  mytholouj'  of 
Greece  to  Banscht.  than  with  Zoaga  and  Sii4h  to  F«ypi ;  and  (2}  that  the 
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Bomoe  of  my^oWy  u,  not  tho  inability  to  doscribo  tmtmrd  phanomflna  <xi|>pt 
by  langnage  inriMriii^  Uio  idea  ot  ixtrwimlity,  but  the  tmmt  nmmM$,  m 
oonmonmon  of  huinaa  fbcliloneaB  wul  (piilt  in  jmmnoo  »r  thu  miglitj  unMMn 
Bnler  and  Jadjte.  BettiD}{  uide.  lunrertir,  all  npiioal  to  authorily,  va  tmioeod 
to  exBiniiio  Uia  ai^mi^iitc  udvaaced  in  fhTour  of  this  Utoor]-;  wa  will  tftor- 
vards  f^W  why  vc  beliovo  it  to  bo  un^atiBfactor^'.  and  stuto  vbat  WD  liold  to 
be  tfao  tnior  rinr. 

Tho  arguinonta  am  lui  fullown: — DifTeraot  ni^'lholofnen  UuTna  large  |)ait  in 
goiaaBOO.  All  that  they  ba.ve  iu  (xnauinn  ia  to  bo  traced  to  the  Eame  historical 
•mifcc  CoonpamtiTo  idnloeophy  dL«w«  (I)  tiiat  the  Vcdic  is  luwtwt  bo  tiuk 
oanmoD  soaroc;  and  (2)  Ihattac  hbuhm  of  ma  atLthixiiHiDiorphio  dcHieii  of  later 
tinuH  aie  derirable  flnim  namas  whidi  wwe  arijpnHn)-  ^ii^aiilii'mil  nf  natural 
nbenaBeoa.  It  ts  ehown  Utat  in  eome  coaes  ve  may  oxpluiu  whole  niytheaas 
iMiiif  allegorical  rondoriDgit  of  a  ncrios  of  Qotuinl  j)hciioraDDii:  tliorcforc,  oa  a 
gansnl  concLnsiini,  it  n  OMortod  tbnt  all  uiyt)itd<j(nr  m  to  bu  thun  cxploiuML 

OniiitiiiK  Mine  vf  Hun  to  be  tnie,  wo  deny  that  uio  coinnion  {lurt  <tf  mytholoey 
b  neoomarily  to  be  traced  bock  to  the  aanui  liistarical  eourco.  Kiuiihir  minda, 
under  similar  onumstancoii,  prodnco  nioQar  rcanlts  [  and  though  smnethiug  no 
drmbt  hoe  bi-cn  haitdcddown  1jypriiiutivelTaditioD,(uthor  impliritiii  ihuwordor 
•qilicii  in  tlie  olory,  yet  the  giniter  rart  we  boliore  to  bo  tm  >-Mc.  iiot  to  Um 
■aw  biatorical,  hot  to  the  aatne  psyeholo|ical  eouroe.  A^it,  l!i<iii];1i  i:  tiiny  be 
poaaifaleto  tr»ca  bach  a  fow  mytholomcalnsineato  the  Saoacrit  with  some  a]>iM«r- 
■oeo  of  TirobalnlilT.  tut  for  inntanoo  UO  Qreok  Zoos  and  Uora :  yet  tbo  exomplog 
mUaDeaaxvrtajUrfrtna  oonrlunire  as  to  tho  ([onoml  Uicory.  Sonio.  indcod.onn 
only  bo  Tanked  with  Dr.  Daoaldsnn'n  famoua  derivutinn  «»  dutei*  tixim  loKij^if, 
"boeauae  fruit  gctflBWoot  as  it  {,iit«  long,"  Thusvo  are  loild,  with  iterfoctgninty. 
that  the  Oracoe  are  jtmjwrly  thr  Eliiritx,  ut  horeoa  of  this  Btm.    Cortiufl  has 

tJHI'ght  it  nawry  t/i  tliwpmvr-  111  J  ^  lly  wfi'i-rim^  to  the  COgnatO  WOrds  vaipu,  &C.  : 

bnk  Uia  quevUon  adioilA  of  a  more  mimtn&ry  decinoo  on  thn  ))rind|)1c  that  no 

•^rmolo^  is  to  bo  Ustonod  to  for  ■  mommit  yhldi  ntt«mpta  to  coonect  two 

inoonf^roooB WDtds moroly  on  tho  ^annd  of  nmilurity  oflbnii.    Insachacose 

tfaac^moIogiBt  must  bo  abla  to  bnng  o\idrnco,  not  porliaiM  of  the  words  having 

fNXU|Med  orery  int«ni)Ltliato  *top  Hrtwocn  the  two  meanings  wlrcb  ho  wi^Iios 

to  connect,  1>iit  ho  nhouUl  ahnw  lliut,  trtiun^  llie  one  word  baekwunlH  tuid  tha 

otbor  farwardfl,  he  finds  a  tendency  in  the  one  towards  the  other.    The  dwiva- 

tioo  ^rai  iot  the  name  Brinn  has  oven  leas  to  rcoapnunecid  it.    We  ore  told 

that  it  conuM  from  SaranrafSiinscrit  for  "  momin(;"V  bocauao  "  men  said  of 

wicked  (I'wni,  SaianyawiJl  find  oat  yonr  tan."    And  Ur.  Cox  puts  so  mui^ 

fiuih  in  this  that  be  has  actually  made  Erinys  typical  of  the  claM  of  words 

"  which  coDToy  no  Ecnse  in  Grvek,  but  exnlam  tbMnselros  in  Sanscrit."    On 

tho  oontiaT^.   normann   nud  Lobcck    and   others  hare  beUored  that   they 

conU  esplun  it  from  oociiate  Oreek  forma,  and  there  is  certainly  little  con- 

Modoa  betwoen  the  terrible  Apnl,  tlio  omboiliod  oursca  of  the  OrMtk  mytholojiT 

and  the  morning  lisht.*    Is  thoro  any  proof  of  lite  existence  of  i>uch  a  |iroTiitt> 

as  he  assunee  ^    If  there  were,  how  does  he  leap  the  gulf  from  detecdon  of  sin 

to  the  areDgiiig  T'liriu.  who  haiint  the  sinner  wh«lher  the  sin  be  open  or 

eonoaaled  :*    Can  he  traoo  any  (nxtgress  in  the  word  Saranya  lowatda  the  aotjoa 

of  a  puniaher  of  sin  f    Witb  regard  to  the  mpposed  prorerb,  it  is  amusing  to 

see  Iww  f»inili«r  the  author  is  vith  tho  epocch  of  the  pre- historical  tiioM.    In 

explainiug  the  part  taken  by  Hepluestoii  m  tho  birtb  of  Athena,  ho  tell  us  tliat 

"ujis  grew  up  out  of  an  ezrinaaioii  whicib  had  said  that  tlm  moniiug  light 

opened  or  lit  up  ilie  dark  fbtehflBd  of  tho  sky."  and  so  throng'     ■■  "     rolume. 

BGBUy  thii  so-called  science  often  reminds  nn  of  Dr.  Dnrnmih  uumbOT 

of  the  BeoAt.     Wo  liaTe   not    lime   tu  deal  with  other  iilc<..i^>.^^   ^l'  elastic 

•tyiDolofC}-  witli  which  the  Tolume  abounds,  bnt  will  menuy  mention,  for  the 

Mucatioit  of  our  readera,  that  I'rometlteiu  (^jmimantAa)  is  "  the  chuni  used  by 

the  Hindas  for  churning  fire  with  dried  sUcks,"  and  that "  it  is  proved  that 

^Mena  and  Hermes  an  meiely  fotra*  vl  i^arama,  the  dawn  ts  it  creeps  timing 

the  »ky."    Kit)*  biw  ncithing  to  do  with  itmitai,  bat  it  ia  "  Aruaha,  a  name  for 

.  *  Tlte  meaning  at  Uio  word  Saianya  Baelf  seems  to  be  a  natUr  of  diapatc  souuig 
Ihu  t^oscritista.  Mr.  Cox,  u  wo  eeo,  spesks  of  Uie  dawa,  "thelordy  Eanuiyn,"  bat 
«th«r»  nuke  th«  word  bmob  "  blnck  itona  cloud*." 
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Ws  iwnr  odhw  to  tiw  bMfcbou  of  a*  iT^Mk    k  it  a  bet  that  tb» 
of  njtliMi  «•■  b*  tnead  back  to  gb—t  ihwiijiliia  cf  asteraal  natsia 
dottbt  waa»  td  tfa*  Oiwk  dninitac*  «n  iwiiHirfoiw  cf  o«ti' 
natoiv  or  natiml  objoett.  a*  Adwiia,  Bumm,  StAeoe-    "W*  ai^ 


id 

M 

Iktnr.  dtatngnMr  ttrfg  Iba  lalarimtatioii  of  tin  myUrn  it  IMjiiiIiiii 
BodSalBa  lino  WWMv.  to  thai  giTao  is  thia  book.  On  tbo  oUwr  band. 
Aa  anttor  nimanlf  findi  it  iMipna«Ma  to  adban  to  bia  tbaofy  wbcoi  ba  has  to 
nbta  ibe  itory  of  Daocaliniud  of  Epimetbsai,  and  ta  otbar  omm  be  adheraa 
to  it  at  tba  vxpeom  td  arwr  atan  uT  probabilitr.  Ibaa  ba  taDa  w  "Iba 
nnthm  of  tba  a^poaora  of  (Euna  V*i>K  frm  *  Porasa  'whiob  aaid  oncinall;;'* 
tba  rm  tit  tbe  nui  at  ita  birtb  nK  l«m  co  tbe  bee  cf  tba  earth ; "  Puis  i* 
"  tba  oaib  povet  d  ni^^t,  wbo  ataab  amy  tiie  baasttAil  tnligfat  tnma  tbtt 
WMrtamaky:'*  "  tbs  Mga  of  Troj  ia  a  repetition  of  tbo  dulymeee  of  die  east 
bf  tba  Kilar  poren.  Ibai  erciy  erannf  are  robbed  of  tbair  bnsatMt  tnaanra 
mtbaveat;  "  Aatuooe  denotea  tbe Jpata  Hgbt  tiiat  ia  ban  ei^otite  tbe  ens 
aa  ha  u  vrttiiic;"  Ommnu  aod  Achiliw.  awBg  ■wiSk  dw  net  B^antr  of  tba 
mala  cbanden  of  (heeh  mjtbolon,  rgpraeeni  the  eon.  Ooe  would  bare 
tboa^  the  venr  monotony  of  «iuE  a  wetem  of  mtaipnitation  tooU  bare 
mjggwted  a  donbt  ae  to  ita  ooRednaae.  What  groiiDd  u  tbcn  fcr  nip[tQBae 
that  tbe  fint  mes  derotad  tbemaehee  so  etdiurraly  to  tbe  oootemplation  <» 
Batnn  ontaido  of  thanaeln«,  as  to  leaTo  no  room  tar  thonehta  of  tbair  o«ii  life 
and  dertiny,  which  midit  bo  preeerred  aloDC  with  tbs  otbcr  in  tbe  mjtb/iogj 
whi<^  npreaenta  tbo  deepcot  tbongbta  and  nelinga  of  tbeir  a^  ?  If  we  are  to 
joilge  of  that  tiai*  by  tbe  oldest  nootda,  or  by  tbe  few  mnaiiui  which  hare 
eome  down  to  tu,  we  shall  acarcelr  suppoee  that  tbe  sole  faatun  of  their  li1(>n- 
tnre  (if  wo  van  call  it  «o]  would  ure  bean  aa  aouabla  sentimeatalUm.  We 
nad  that  "  all  fleah  was  compt."  "  tbe  earth  was  SQod  with  TioUace."  and. 
not  tu  Uy  stress  apon  tbe  late  oiaoareries  of  flint  weapons,  the  explorstions  cf 
antinuaiiiLU  hare  shown  that  implements  of  war  are  among  tbo  umol  mntoiitit 
of  tbe  moat  nnetont  •epolobna.  tf  tbe  poetdosl  iiutinet  was  sulficiptitly 
mwakcood  to  gJTo  life  to  tbe  moat  ordinary  0CGiirr«iiG«s  of  natore,  and  to  lihIim 
thorn  with  n  patbtttii?.  nnd  extm  a  tragic  intereat.  tnost  it  not  hava  been  egnalfy 
ealled  into  action  by  the  num  inoleot  exdtemmiti  of  war  and  Uoodabed  r  If  it 
Bought  to  Und  a  renBon  for  thu  diaappearanoe  of  tbe  dew  before  tbv  mm.  iDimt  it 
sot  also  have  dooo  tm  for  tho  oominz  and  going  of  generations  of  men.  for  the 
Bprinpnff  ap  of  shame  or  pi^.  of  Tore  or  anger  in  tbe  htininn  hMrt,  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  poet,  the  wisdom  and  the  awfulnoss  of  lJii.<  king ;  lastly,  and 
more  Ihaii  all,  for  the  fooling  of  ri^t  and  wroDg,  the  baimtiug  of  an  orit 
eODMiance,  the  mjntifry  which  orerabadoini  tbe  gmre  ? 

it  is  thJB  nOigiutiH  i&Bttaot  which  farms  tbe  root  of  all  rnvtholog^.  and  it  is 
the  grand  nrroi  of  the  theory  which  we  are  considering  uat  it  ignoies  this 
inatineU  Man  ia  nont  into  tbe  world  a  creature  made  fcr  religion  :  bncauso  he 
is  made  for  religion,  be  ia  led  to  view  all  tbe  phenomena  of  nature  as  tho  mani- 
festation of  a  saperioT  power :  and  because  he  views  them  u  snali.  ho  fiiidi 
tbew  pheitomena  of  so  great  interest  to  Mmstdf.  Itut  then  this  relieriou§ 
instinot  is  not  limited  to  tbe  spbere  of  external  natiira.  It  is  true  that  the 
mm,  and  sky,  and  as*  Rnpoly  too  mort  palpalil^  eridence  of  a  power  mater 
than  man,  which  ovormles  hu  will  and  orders  hia  goings:  bat  ndioion  lesteiiit 
itself  most  strongly  upon  the  actual  life  of  man,  its  motives  and  ita  conso- 
qnenoea.  Again,  mytholoey,  though  rooted  in  religion,  unttos  in  itself  all 
which  is  snbeeqoiontlf  deTvloiiixl  Into  the  three  branohaa  of  histoiy.  and  poetry, 
and  philosophy.  To  attempt  to  resolve  it  all  into  a  poetry  of  nature  is  no 
more  rationu  than  to  proceed  upon  anv  other  aimplilying  hypothesia,  as  that  it 
is  tba  form  which  ia  given  in  the  chiluhood  of  a  pwnile  to  the  history  of  their 
wan  and  migratiooa,  or  that  it  is  the  ncolleotion  of  a  pHnunral  tradition— an 
explanation  which  has  boon  carried  as  much  too  br  oy  Mr.  Oladstonc,  who 
MOB  a  prophoev  of  tfan  Tirgia  Maxy  in  Oreek  mythology,  as  it  hu  heon  Dog^lfictml 
dy  Kr.  Cooi,  wbo  mnkeo  no  lefcrence  to  the  Moeaic noconnt  in  giving  the  stones 
or  Daaoalion  and  I'romethaus.  Et^'molugy  is  the  ioshioii  of  the  present  day, 
and  sopasflcul  writan  amm*  that  it  is  ute  key  to  solve  alt  tbo  aiffioultics  of 
luftory  ;  tboee  who  btro  a  truer  e>'e  to  gaugo  the  tnagnitude  of  the  proldsms 
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ara  svnra  that  it  ia  bat  on*  out  of  maj  aids  which  mant  ba  omployed,  and  that 
in  the  dopactanODt  of  mythology  ospvaaUy,  one  of  tb»  OKwt  importaat  of  than 
ia  our  ezpocMuoe  of  Uw  msaaer  ia  vhion  th«  roliftioua  ioatiiict  haa  dorel^ed 
itnlf  in.  luotorkal  tinaaa 

IDioro  ia  uiiobbiBr  argQutnt  of  Mr.  Cox'b  vhich  it  nuy  be  worth  while  to 
Botiea  honi.  Ho  thioka  no  pooplo  ooald  harv  b«gn  ao  ftmllah,  and  ooane^ 
and  irioked,  m  tv  iaront  the  mytluw  aa  ther  vteod,  «nd  that  tbo^  mtwt  UMrabro 
hftfV grown  why  a  miaondotataailinK.  YatthaOreekaof  tho  oiTilinx]  pun'od  of 
JBRliyliuaaa  Sopbodos  beliered  ia  the  most  honible  of  thom  atoriee,  aud  they, 
aa  w«u  aa  othor  nations,  hold  that  mhw  of  tbair  gods  mra  to  be  waralupped 
with  iuuDontl  ritoa.  H»w  cuii  wd  rontuni  to  BMort  that  tfao  nidor  livoa  of  tbair 
bartMrooa  aoooalots  pnaeuted  aa  such  featnna  with  which  to  deck  out  ttu> 
imagas  of  Iha  goda  worshipped  by  them!  It  may  bs  u  quaatioa  irtiether  it  ia 
ngbt  to  make  ua  k)u>wI»dgo  of  p^KU  Rbomiiutioaa  a  part  of  Chiiatian  edaca- 
tion.  but  WB  oonnot  sot  riu  of  tho  uifioalty.  aa  Plato  talhi  as  poople  tried  to  do 
ia  Ua  timo,  by  marcdr  allogofinng  thair  inytholoaT.  Than  ia  a  Ku:  daopor  stain 
abovk  the  Atbans  of  Ariatophanea  and  the  Borne  01  JaTeiaal  and  Martial  Lluin  in 
tfcenm^erwickedneesof  iheold  storiM.  Bmidea,tiMflaarairisiaIyof  ira^natic« 
•a  fttmuDg  D  p»rt  of  tba  belief  of  Uio  bistorio  timee.  uid  tniggoatiiig  aabjocts  for 
tbs  nobhvt  work*  (^nrt.  AohUd  uiaj  nod  prntty  allogorios  aboat  the  siin.bnt 
how  will  that  help  him  to  undsntaDd  the  aimil  dramas  of  (Bdipiis  aod  Clytma- 
nastra^  About  aa  niach  as  the  connate  tbeor}r  of  a  learood  German  that  tha 
IfibelangeDlied  waa  roalljr  b  bnatua  on  obemurtTy,  woold  onablo  the  reader 
to  aympalhiKs  with  tho  wild  eamcstniai  of  tha  Teatonio  epic. 
_  Cbnneqted  with  tho  aTgoment  just  coesidered  is  the  attempt  to  prare  inoon- 
■abeocT  in  some  of  the  mythologioal  Ghaiacbera,  sa  osuall;^  nndcntood.  Wo 
an  told  that  Achilles nnd  Odyiseua.  mnrded  aa  real  chiuElaiiis.  are  "not' only 
not  Achaiao.  butoTcD  inhumaD."  "itieraia  no  oridonco  ttmt  Achainii  chieu 
-visited  on  tho  iiiiiooect  the  WTongH]oiags  of  tho  guilly,  thut  they  had  au 
aense  of  daty.  aail  no  sympathy  lor  the  soferings  of  those  who  had  nenr 
itvared  ihem."  Tl^ii  Od;v^*"°'<»  "  ^^^  ^^  whcnoror  it  suite  his  (orpose.  and 
dikjm  a  iriwle  bond  of  chiefUins  who  had  done  him  do  ^net  iqjoiy:"  from 
wfatchweleanitbac  "ouly  mischief  can  follow  if  wc  will  insistonr^araingaaa 
liamaii  mod^l  (?)  a  b«ng  whose  story  has  ktowu  up  from  the  same  phraaea 
which  lifl  at  the  root  of  the  story  of  Achilles.' 

•■  Thfire  in  no  erridence ! "  We  hare  by  this  time  seoii  enough  of  Mr.  Cox's 
viowa  of  evidence  cot  to  be  too  much  avorwhclmod  by  this  dicbim.  If  there  ia 
^  cue  principle  of  criticism  which  is  ntitvnrsiilly  nllnwod  in  daaliug  with  the  early 
poetry  of  a  nation,  it  is  that  it  contiuiis  k  tnuittparent  repieaeatation  of  the 
foelings  and  customs  of  tha  a^  in  which  it  wsa  written.  It  is  plain  that 
Homer  himsetf  had  no  idea  that  he  was  describing  anything  abaormally  wicked 
IB  hie  two  heroes.  They  ars  certainly  not  worse  than  thuir  oompaaions,  though 
va  giant  they  are  v^ry  £tr  nniti>r«d  fiom  thoee  soft  idyllic  forms  with 
whir-h  3[fr.  Cox'i  imagination  has  pwopled  the  primseTal  world.  And  if  we 
compare  tliera  with  their  descendants  of  tba  time  of  Ilceiod,  or  Thncydides,  or 
Demosthenes,  or  Juranal,  V9  cuinot  see  that  these  had  any  reason  to  be 
<  uhunsd  of  their  ancestore.  In  fact,  Odysseiu  hoe  beaa  rsiwatedly  singled  out 
OS  the  fittest  tj-pe  of  the  GreiA  character  thronghout  the  Tarious  phases  of  tbeir 
history. 

Weareaony  to  hare  to  spealc  thus  stran^lyinoondemnalionof  a  book  written 
bjr  one  who  has  dons  good  senrlcs  to  claasiou  literature,  and  who  no  dxiubt  will 
do  K  again ;  but  lh»  premut  work  in  a  mistake  from  heginaing  to  end.  It  ia 
,qiute  time  that  Keightley's  "  Handbook  of  Mythology  (a  moat  nseful  and 
tpatiutakioB  work,  by  the  way)  should  be  enprnseded ;  but  to  aocomplish  this 
I  thera  is  n«ed  of  ^r  more  serenty  of  judgment  and  fiir  truer  historical  insight 
I  than  we  hare  any  tmoe  of  iu  thle  Tolome. 

J.  B.  M. 

TKt  Gof  Sdtnot.    By  E.  8.  Dalus.    Two  Vols.    Chapman  A  Hall.     \&*X. 

twt  pnbticatton  of  th«eo  rolumea  was  announood  mnr<^  than  a  ypor  ago.     Wo 
united  nr  th«m  aojuoaaly,  oxpoctijie  a  good  d«nl,  and  our  disappointsMnt  hu 
oonaidoisbW.     How  can  wo  beet  rvoord  the  imprteeioa  trluoh  thia  book 
TOL.  V.  K. 
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mitdo  npnn  tis  f  I'oihaps  in  no  vay  better  thsn  by  eaying  tiiat,  while  we  urers 
nwltJig  i^  no  «'<!»'  Imiiut'Kl  hy  tho  i<lvR  Unit  a  p^niCLtic  uumlwr  of  ttie  Sufitrr/ajr 
Rniitw  lay  iHifdixi  tiH.  itud  Uukt  it  viut  uur  duty  to  (ni  Uintugli  uiki  Imig  m-liilo 
j^antitled  Thr  Oatj  Sewncr)  exUmHag  to  six  or  soveDlmiidred  pa^c*.  Mr.  Dallas 
uclerer,  ncilh&Ha  cleurJicad,  bat 'wo  wennr  of  eleveroeea  uimliored  by  teDtlE^r- 
neHi.  toibtlaiy  cf  fwlin^t,  gQoiftl  emotjoiiu  iiiov(ini«nt,  or  thu  pluy  1^  a  Htho 
jdtKlligonca.  Vnltutblu  thou^ts  are  to  !>»  rouml  lnTrtt  ilhiI  tliuro,  but  cm  tlui 
wholu  tho  thinkiQg  tK  cominonplKOo,  fmm  whan  tho  thou^ta  are  new.  Ijot  ok 
make  our  metming  i-loar  bv  an  Uliutration.  The  moda  iu  wbidi  we  are  canted 
over  thd  ground  in  "Tbo  Oay  Science"  rcininilsue  of  railTajr-traTeliiDg;  weare 
tAkoa  to  tlio  diMtinutiiiu  iiititTiiWl.  t>itt  v^ry  inttt^i  in  lliu  wny  nf  u  jHLrcu.  Now 
WB  bolievc  it  pownblo  thut  Mr.  JJuilus  uiiiild  -iitL'cood  iti  opomnji  a  la-w  lino  in  tho 
ilit«lIc<itllBl  world :  but  the  tlislrift  Ibroii^-li  nhich  it  would  run  vruuld-  bo  a 
IsTei,  commoapUce  ono,  lika  twciitj-  «thi.Ts  that  wi'  kin.iw.  To  do  this  wi^uM  Ih' 
to  iu!Coniu)i8h  a  gond  vorlc.  Kut  it  iu  liightir  xtntk  Ui  li^nl  i^von  u  fow  minilH  tii 
ungained  hoiglita  of  tho  imaginalii'o  rviuon,  or  uiipQitAlratiid  ih^pUu  of  uicdila- 
tivo  thougfat. 

Tht'OiirkMonce  (which,  as  &[r.  DoJJiu  is  awaru,  is  a  iniimom«r,  tho  rrtn'mi^tiL 
moaning  rjuiiig  tho  art  of  Povtry)  irionntt  thu  Hfnuiicu  uf  OrittciMu ;  bonuuo, 
according  to  Mr.  BnU&Ji,  the  object  uf  art  ta  [itoa«ui« ;  and  Dicux'fore  criddam. 
which  is  tho  ibdoTj  of  ait,  must  bo  (bo  scieoiGQ  »f  the  laws  of  plensuro,  ur  tJio 
Oay  ticicnoo. 

Mm9  at  tho  outaet  wo  Mponto  from  Mr.  Dalbut  Wa  do  not  bnliovo  that 
pleaaure,  or  oven  (to  aao  a  hioher  wotdj  dalighl,  is  lite  objoct  oT  art.  The  fitnc- 
lioii  of  a  tragedy,  for  exampK,  or  a  flattro.  includes  much  more  than  is  covured 
by  tho  won!  pIndBurp  :  ploiwiirw  is  an  inadeqiiale  word  for  tlie  oxprDsauD  of  itn 
purriiiM!.  'Did  tniK  view  al  tho  ttiibjwt,  wo  utv  aennirvd,  ie  thin.  Tho  qitcation 
"  What  ia  the  end  or  (ibjeot  of  art !"  hna  tn'o  moaniugs.  YHiat  ia  the  ultiuiato 
end  of  art  iu  the  ecnnomy  of  the  worM  *  that  ia  one  question.  "What  is  the  im- 
niodiu-to  cud  tjt  tho  nrlint  ^  that  is  iinoth^.  Tho  ultimatu  end  of  iirt.  is  tho 
doTttlopiuniLt  of  tnun'K  imturc  by  mipplying  apjtropriutii  ebjocfai  fur  ntiblo,  and 
fbr  vhat  would  Lave  bo(;ii  caUod  in  tho  la^it  century  elegant  DmotionB — the  fool- 
ing of  beftuty  beinjj  cma  of  the  inovt  important.  But  Iha  ortial  has  no  sueU 
ol^ert  bpfuTv  him.  Aud  tho  true  ensfwor  to  the  second  qiioition  is  that  n<> 
onjiwor  c.':iii  K'  given.  <.lr  the  French  have  hit  it  off  when  they  wiy  L'art  pour 
Curt.  What  in  iiTt  fiir ''  Art  ik  fur  art,  Tiiis  hxikic  moouinglitm  ul  fimt  Mght. 
Btit  tho  niudining  ia  that  art.  in  it^  onn  iinluro  and  ita  erigiu.  is  o  spontaneoui« 
objevHesa  overflow  of  foeUtiK.  Culture,  dcliboiatiwn,  coknilalion  are  niKir-JWiirr 
to  tlm  preat  urtu?!.  but  in)t  to  art.  for  (he  rudo  mngtut  uvagM  intexirolod  with 
tho  meru  jny  of  liviuy  iim  tniu  work*  of  art.  They  are  neceasary  to  the  gteatr 
artist  to  raise  hini  to  a  higher  region,  where  the  s]HintaniMn<  working  of  bia 
mind  may  tnte  nb  all  that  nan  been  gained  br  tho  outivuce  of  rttJIootive  toil, 
^liatt^vor  in  highc«t  in  art  haa  boon  tho  re«ult,  as  Sohelling  obaerrtMl.  of  the 
int«n)enetiatiaii  of  nDnaciou*  activity  and  ttncooiBCioiu  energv.  Moxart  dei-lai-ed 
that  he  created  as  ho  did  because  he  oomld  not  help  it,  nnil  lidded,  "  You  will 
Uov(>r  do  any  tiling  if  ynu  liitvx)  to  think  how  you  am  to  do  it '' "  Dim  (fivranni, 
BB  Goethe  aays,  wait  not  cmnjMtftt.  Theto  ia  no  uuan'er  tlieii  to  tho  qtication 
"  Wbatiaart  forh"  'tt'heji  wo  ask.  "  Why  doea  a  biby  of  throe  mouths  old 
look  II Vint  him>"  tho  answer  is,  "  To  look  about  him."  lie  does  so  instinctively. 
Or  if  vn:  ask,  "  What  is  love  iu  the  world  for  ?'"  a  great  iniuiy  wiwj  iiOBWcm 
might  be  girim  Mlmi/i-ing  h<iw  luvo  holdu  faiuilioM  mid  HiH-'ioliex  together,  how 
it  ligbtena  daily  toil,  and  aKAint^  in  tho  nurse- tending  of  stole  people,  and 
develiipR  the  manufacture  of  puddings.  I3ut  the  tnto  luiswcr  in,  **  Lore  is  for 
lorn."     And  iintcisuly  HO  Art  is  for  Art. 

What  are  tlm  funolinuii  of  liHrary  oritieiKm  ?  Siinposa  a  new  Tolume  of  Mr, 
Tennyson  is  before  iIk:  rrilio.  how  ehtill  he  bemn  his  work  f  He  has  several 
questtona  to  ansWLT ;  aud  tbo  fir;^  is.  What  is  this  book  ?  In  answer  to  this  ho 
twlit  iu>,  proliably  in  some  we^'kly  mt'ifrw,  idmut  tho  KiibJc'Ct  of  Uie  iioom  and  it* 
Ktyb>,  noting  ita'mcritji  and  dii:"<-riu  ximply  a*  existing  things,  without  much 
varini;  hew  ihey  earn*  to  exi^t.  His  judgment  horo  will  be  determined  by  such 
a  multiplicity  of  details,  and  these  of  kiuda  eo  rarious,  tbiit  a  iniUiintd  Mmsirnlity. 
not  a  code  01  abstract  priuciptce,  will  be  his  eunut  procUcnl  guide.     It  in  not 
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npcranoi^  to  apply  abstract  principle  when  the  heart  cries  out. "  Thia  is  beanti- 
[ill.  thi*  i»  iinbtir,  this  is  tniu ! "  Itnt  it  muy  aadftt  in  raaoltiiq^  Lis  tobil  im- 
pnMtiaii.  mtil  jiJAlilyin>.'  it  t»  liimi<i^ir.  if  ho  lifKr  ui  mind  that  all  quoctamutwluc^ 
detenniuc  tlio  wiiilJ)  of  u  iim-iu  tiiity,  at  tliuir  kiKhwl  B«<iieraliMtiiHi.  be  raducwl 
to  three — \\Tiat  tmotioiiH  does  Ihii*  potin  appotU  to  i  \VWtar«  the  grounds  (snb- 
j«cO  nnd  miionii  (et^U')  or  the  ap|ic<al  P  imd.  ^V'hat  U  iU  siicc^m  f 

But  hilt  wcirk  i<<  tiy  no  iii>-»iii  )-<tt  cutinilvtv.  Wo  ttiT>  nover  mtiified  that  wo 
kncnr  R  Hiuas  until  IClia-t  Iit-r'nnixxmiitiid  fur.  Ilenca  aaeoond  flinotion  of  criti* 
C3sm  and  taw  for  the  ciitic.  Ktnuuxt  do  more  than  appreciate. — hemustanalfBe. 
Ho  tnii«t  mluoj  tho  i)hi?aoni«noa  to  its  lami,  the  oompaaod  to  its  ronstitueDta. 
only  Ix-ariiiK  i«  iniiiii  that  in  kiiiiub  lh«TO  w.  u«  it  votv,  nn  clcmpn1iir\'  principl» 
whicli  CHU  he  railucail  Id  im  xiitipltir  furmK  in  tin-  iili'inl'iii'  nf  critii^  aiial.vsii*. 
He  hiu)  already  answared  the  quosdoii.  How  tloes  Ihia  ikxho  affect  the  cultured 
wtUfiljiliCv  ^  \m  munt  nuw  endoarour  to  explain  uiAy  it  does  Ha  Ho  luu  alres^ 
kild  u^vnnt  Uiinpuuinix;  hL')iDiiHtuoirviuluK\Tiiii-tut«llu«liow  itnune  tobftwhat 
it  tit.  Tteiict!  Uiu  tw()kiml)i  uf  iTittoul  iui;ily>ii>— niic  takiiu  aa  Its  miltiect  tli9 
efTBcl  produced  by  a  litfiraiy  v<jrk  u|ion  th»  uiiiid  of  the  rea^r,  and  iiLTe<rii|iat- 
injr  the  t-iuwes  of  that  effect ;  the  uth^r  takiue  the  work  itaeli  as  ita  Buhjwct. 
and  iuquii-iiig  into  the  maaujt  wliit-h  {irodui-i^l  Lhu  work. 

The  latter  inqjiiry  i*  in  all  ciuuw  tliTifliitd.  Tliii  tuutn-er  trt  \h»  queittloii, 
"  How  came  thifi  hwik  to  be  what  it  ia !"'  iu%-ai-iahtj'  divides  itAelf  into  throu 
parts:  or.  ta  other  n'orda,  every  book  (mid  this  is  equally  tme  of  every 
painting,  rnny  piece  of  gculpturi'.  iTi'ry  "rmrk  of  aTrhitJicliiri',  ovcry  work  of 
inuxic)  la  the  prMliict  nf  tlirmi  i-'iuL-uniitg  miiiun.  In  tho  tirHt  plac-i!,  Uiebook 
a  the  work  of  a  jiortiralar  nuthor.  We  muxt  xtuily  it  in  the  light  of  hia  other 
warka.  a«  one  ol  a  ^^''P>  "'"^  ^^'^  ^'^  ehoU  nerc«i\'e  the  Impress  of  hia  iodi- 
vuliutl  ^ci-niiM  iijMjn  it,  like  a  stump  or  seal  cteclaring  it  to  be  his.  U'u  mm*!. 
Htiidy  it  ill  UiH  hfcbt  of  the  autlior'ii  life  and  circuiiiKtaiii-«<ii,  and  th«n  we  hhall 
iliscover  how  much  in  the  book  (licw  much  of  slyla  a»  well  iw  matter)  in  to  ho 
ruferrHl  t<>  the  special  intlDetioes  which  affected  oim,  aiid  affected  him  in  par- 
ticular. 'JTiiji  in  tho  litx^nipMciU  rtiidy  of  lilCTiduiv.  Biili  wcuniUy,  tlio  author 
hitlHOlf  iiiu«t  bii  raintdiliirod  lui  Udorigi'rig  to  n  Hrimp— thi.i(fniiiiMir«xintoinpnraty 
laen  nf  lettfTM— hihI  hia  Mitim  work  inimt  U'  plutiid  )iuion).f>t  tho  wilting  of  thu 
time^  An  thoru  is  a  porticuhir  uemus  in  tho  writer  with  wWih  we  mast  becouis 
fBtniiiar,  ho  there  is  a  geniua  of  tba  penod  whicb  he  pnrlouk  in  oominrm  with 
all  hiM  c'lDlompororim.  And  a*  than  $n  •vonta  of  Itio  wrilcr'K  life  whidi  wo 
muttt  aluily.  and  tho  influence  of  which  ara  tmceable  iu  hia  work,  bo  tlicre  are 
enoits  in  thi-  uution's  lifu,  and.  it  may  he.  in  tho  htrger  lite  of  tho  whole  t-ivilized 
world,  which  we  mu^t  study  also,  and  the  iiifiuence  of  wbttb  wv  ran  tnu»  in 
tha  work  "f  t*v<.'ry  nulhiir  of  tho  day.  Thia  ix  th<i  hiitariat!  ft.iiily  of  literature. 
Finally,  Die  authur  uiul  liin  ccntamwnnTiei  niunt  be  cuHAidorod  as  belonging  to 
mankind  at  hirgo.  There  is  something  in  the  book  not  the  property  of  the 
iiiili\-)dual  writer,  not  the  property  of  ma  age  and  countiy,  hut  no  •'xpirwiion  of 
laadsoiciM  coinitioi;  to  nil  luen  in  «verv  cLinmte  and  in  ovory  tvgn.  If  tlui  ntitlior, 
fbr  example,  be  a  pent,  there  i«  aomeuiin^  fiutlior  to  bo  askcMl  than  a-hy  he  ia 
muh  a  poet  as  ho  ia  ?  there  ia  the  qaeetion  why  is  he  a  poet  at  all :  why  ia 
pootry  written?  what  is  this  twndmoy  which  from  thorhildhorxl  of  uiir  rai.'Oto 
the  pmumtdiiy  has  boen  finding  exprewtion  in  w.-ni\t't  And  Uiuh  we  are  carried 
into  thn  world  of  philoaophy.  and  miut  itiijuiro  now.  not  iuto  the  individual 
tendencieB  and  ciroumstancea  of  a  writer,  not  into  the  gonnral  tondsndM  and 
dnnuoslanciM  of  a  country  or  an  ago,  but  into  tlio  imivonul  tendendea  and  dr* 
DUiiurtancc-n  r'f  tho  mind  of  man.    'Jniia  im  tha  pliito$ophiail  ntudy  of  liter&tore. 

Wo  have  miod  the  word  MntfMfly  abore  for  wnnt  nf  a  better :  but  it  suggosta 
the  error  that,  for  tho  appreciatioa  of  art.  a  pasairo  senso  alono  ia  needscl, 
without  any  cn-opi<ntting  power.  In  reality,  tho  fuculty  demanded  by  t^ 
hifclx^  wiir^  of  awry  art  Ih  not  receptiro  merely,  but  active.  The  apathe^c 
cntic  wilt  bo  rocogniacd  by  hi*  «olf-complaoency  and  the  fi'eqaeat  oae  ofoortmn 
bvourite  worda,  ipatatodic.  frigid,  vbsearity,  nvnamte.  Ue  does  not  diatingouih 
between  tho  imagery  of  tho  emotioQa  and  tho  conmtx  of  tho  intnllimt.  Hu 
■brivea  to  traualate  tb«  language  of  the  imaginntiou  into  tlte  luDKuaKe  of  tho 
ondenrtanding.  ood  flnda  tho  dictionary  doea  not  render  half  the  words.  Uo 
liu  heard  of  "  a  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  bat  has  not  woii  it ;  i» 
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Bceptical  ofiits'ejurtenoa,  and  therefore  fin^a  many  tliingsobscnro.  He  m 
skilful  id  "ihe  incdmplete  logic  of  gbod  sonee"  (an  e±pi%a^inn  of  M:  Sainte- 
BenTfl),  and  loves  to  apply  lua  measuring-reed  of  verbal  criticiam  to  the  clond- 
pillars  and  hearenly-rObmig  of  the  palace  of  poetry,  and  rdport  the  errors  of  the 
BUk^.'"  -      ij        ' '"-  --     .  - 

We  hayogivon  no  aoconnt  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Dallas's  two  ToVumfes;  'We 
eotll5liardlyKilT6doiI6 '80  without  S  ruSning  fight,  wMcli  seldom  leada  to  TAnch 
result.  ■  The  main  principles  of  the  book  wo  consider  unsound  ;  but  wo  have  no 
space  or  inclination  to  discuse  them.  Before  errtling;  however,  wo  may  notice 
tliree  remarkable  circumstances  in  this  work — the  most  recent  work  of  con- 
siderable extent  on  thb  Philosophy  of  Art  whiidi  England  has  produced.  First, 
the  author  speaks  with  scorn  of  the  greatest  German  writer  on  testhetica,  Hegel ; 
secondly,  he  seems  entirely  unacquainted  witiitho  greatest  French  writer  on 
{esthetics — Joufiroy';  thirdly,  he  b^eVGBllBfifl^  the  originator  of  a  new  doctrine 
respecting  the  imagination,  ond^writba  St'nluch  length  in  connexion  with  this 
.  dtMrine  on  the  WicoBecioas  form  of  mental  operation,  and  we-eearch  the  index 
in'-Vwh  for  iwiy  rSfeftntft  to  Immaiiilel'  Henfkann  Fiohte.  ■  Anrf  yet  we  do  not' 
Iwliov^'thtit-th«  higher  thought  br  Grifidsm  of  England  is  ^ovinbi&l; 
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n^HKRE  ore  few  boots  iii  Ihe  world  wliich  present  altractions  to 
•*'  DO  mnny  dilfcTctit  clo-ottcs  of  nuideni  aa  tliu  Ounft^iuioiia  of 
Aiigufiline.  In  this  moru  fiilly  tlian  in  any  oilier  umuiig  liis  toIu- 
ininoua  productions  U  reflected  *'  thni  mixture  of  posiion  and  gcntlc- 
noss,  of  authority  and  sympathy,  of  largeness  of  mind  and  logical 
rigour,"  •  which  has  given  him  sueh  roro  inilueneo  in  the  Chrislian 
Cliurch.  The  man  of  letters  finds  in  it  the  very  fii-sl  tipecuaen  of 
those  TCTelations  of  an  inner  life,  utterly  imknown  to  dnssicol 
□ntiiiiiity,  which  have  nn  especial  charm  for  the  modoni  spirit.  He 
recognises  in  it  a  style,  unqnefltionably  clouded  by  the  false  and 
affected  rhetoric  of  a  declining  cirilization,  yet  n'sing  at  times  into 
flights  which  turaau  oralorj-  hii^  never  aur]ja^ed,  whoso  contorted 
juitithc8e«  oro  more  ihau  atoned  for  by  1oUL*he«  ol'  irresistible  tender- 
ucas,  und  by  those  occatuonal  utterances  which  becoine  lodged  in  the 
memor)-  of  the  humou  race,  thost^  one  or  two  words  cngraveu  by  the 
hand  of  genius  upon  the  rock,  which  ur«  better  than,  u  thousuud 
[i-written  upon  the  Bund.  The  psychologist  who  turns  over  the  ])agc« 
"■foek,  perhaps,  at  first,  some  impaliont  contempt  of  the  sighs  and 
prayers  which  inli>rrcpt  o  scioiititie  discussion.  But  he  is  utarlled  by 
Komc  nihtlc  piece  of  mental  annlynM,  by  speculations  on  Creation, 

'  U.  Otiitot,  in  ttis  ndmirable  raliouak  ot  Uie  Pelagian  ContnTon;. — Qiftoirc  de 
la  ariUaiUaD,  i.  ISO-ISB. 
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Time,  Eternity,  Memory,  which  «*m  to  anticipate  not  only  Reid 
nnd  JotillVny,  hut  even  Kant  and  Bcacurtee.  The  prcochor  who 
iinderstandH  his  urt  niay  find  to  the  Confe««ions,  not,  indeed,  ready- 
Tiuide  weapnnH  for  the  niuoteenth  century,  but  materials  which  may 
bo  forged  into  wwpona  tliat  will  reach  tlie  nouJ  of  evvxy  man  in  evety 
8|;e,*  Tho  greatest  sacrod  orators  have  seldom  appcoxcd  more 
original  than  when  thoy  w©ro  horrowing  judiciounly  from  the 
Cotif<E«8ious.  Thb  tlioologian  of  our  own  Church  will  dificu\-or  in  the 
book  occasionally  cxpn*»sionB — and  occasionally  something  more 
Uian  cxprossions — some  ol'  tlio  uuguai-dcd  rhetoric  which  woa  frozen 
into  logic  by  euccecding  generations,  some  of  the  tares  that  alruady 
began  to  grow  raukly  in  the  field  of  the  Church — which  may  bo 
triumphantly  quoted  by  tho  Roman  Catholic  controvcrsialiat.  Yot 
he  will  diitoover  aUo  abundant  indications  of  a  theotofpcol  system,  to 
whivh,  an  a  whulu,  ho  may  apply  tbut  which  Gibbon  has  shrttwdly 
obHtTved  of  one  portion  of  it — namely,  that  "  it  ban  been  received 
with  public  upjilauso  and  acf^ret  reluctance  by  the  Lutin  Church."^ 
Still  more  may  he  trace  tho  confiisti'nt  liuea  of  u  method,  of  which  iL 
is  no  cAUggcrutiou  to  say  that  with  its  loUy  reverence  for  human 
ronMin  and  it«  deferential  appcoU  to  Holy  >Sciipture,  it  i«  onti-Itomau 
in  its  very  8ubetnnce.$  Nor  among  the  roitdors  of  this  dcUghttul 
volume  are  wc  to  forget  Ihoso  whose  agtprobatlon  its  author  moat 
valued,  tho  men  who  give  it  a  place  among  ibo  books  which  thoy 
roud  before  or  after  they  have  knell  in  their  Saviour's  presence,  who 
feel  in  it,  across  the  gulf  of  years,  the  very  hcurt-pulse  of  its  saintly 
author's  religious  aifeclionis  wbu  blc«^  him  for  wise  warnings  and 
undying  hopes.  Wo  may,  I  think,  go  even  further  than  this.  It 
lA  tnio  of  Augustine's  Confessions  more  thou  ,of  mo«t  uninspired 
books,  ea  eat  qttm  ereacit  cum  parmlis;  it  grows  with  our  growth. 
Each  age  of  human  life  tind«  in  it  a  poculiar  line  of  attraction.  In 
youth  it  charms  us  by  its  delineation  of  passion,  by  those  living 

*   I  mnj  inalonct-  tlio  uu  tiiii<l4  bf  MuailloD  in  Lin  Burnien,  I>tlai  d*  la  Otnrmion,  ct 

Uioiiawo^: — ItoUorbiutt  DUgiB  auguuD) ot  anhcTitJobBat  TMlcm  moun  car- 

OMm,  e(  submnniiDnibint :  dimiltioDn  una  f  rt  n  inunicntn  into  nun  rrimiis  Uvnm  ultn 
ia  wtonram  t  mt  u.  naniiintD  iito  non  Ubt  ticobit  boc  et  lUud  ultra  in  lutaruum  f— 
OcrafaM.,  tiil.  U. 

i  E-j.  tho  inr«nU'>n  of  tha  liodiM  of  Fiotujua  and  Qcmuiiui,  x.  7,  and  Ui«  nquort  for 
imycr  for  I'lilriciiH  and  Uonicn,  ix.  13. 

I  (Jtinpt«r  xxxiii. 

(  f>irttBBl  I'errooe  may  hsTn  liiul  tho  lyalesn  aad  motliod  of  Augnstiiic  in  v\<tvr, 
nllHrthiua  pwticiilar '■  Icxta,"  wliim  tw  aadt,  '*Otcs&o«nu  d«U  Mtigiom  vet  Authnur, 
UcaontdMhiU,  ot  n'ont  pl)w  rien." — P«m>niaiiB,  p.  )(ta.  An  Rmuaiiig  p>w^  follow*, 
ftom  vWcli  it«pf>«>MstluititirMtlMhKbiiof  iVondt  pr«)ctiaialon>*^  vtMcnsu^pitnu 
Ssiat  PkuI  m  ill  tho  &nit  chnptor,  "  Do  U  FragiuMticaliun  ranUfrmdmr,"  Ttr  oUict 
■lints  oftho  R(inuinaili<ndiir  they  treated  onlr  to  MotuLimir  and  Usdumc.  "Alonucur 
d't).  Mid  that  thoao  who  in  prcMting  ttlkod  of  Mooueur  tNunt  AogiuliDo  only  provct* 
thiit  tlicT  wen  not  faauliar  mth  that  nint." 
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wntoiOM  vhich  vibrttte  as  we  touch  them,  and  of  which,  04  Mon- 
taigTic  ha«  said,  wc  itx\  that  if  tbej  vrcro  cut  tbcT  would  bloed.  But 
ite  psychology  8C(mu)i  bopolextsly  ob^-UK,  iia  int-t^iiliyaica  hopol««tdy 
mystiCfthewholeraa^sof  iho  ccnnpositiou  destitute  of  thcMU  iiotohiwand 
marlcK  for  analytic  in(.iuiur»mimt  which  are  ujcficted  by  &  student  trained 
in  our  modern  ttchools.  Yi:t  aSivt  wc  hnvu  not  only  sluditxl  other 
men's  thonghta,  hut  thought  oursclvoa;  ofler  wehave  fult,uitd  auffurod. 
and  doubted,  there  are  raya  whiuh  op«n  up  an  avenue  of  light  into 
the  vcr3'  heart  of  thnt  which  onoo  appeared  to  uh  but  a  silver  mist, 
and  the  intollcjct  porocivcfl  substjince  whera  it  smspoctcd  nothing  but 
confusion.  We  may  even  say  that  these  Oonfessionn  hare  beoa 
almuflt  ujually  uppret:iiit'^  by  dn^matiaui  und  frre  thought,  by 
Ohristiuns  and  soeptics — by  the  latter,  for  the  markn  which  they  bear 
of  hartng  romo  from  an  ago  of  doubt  and  distraction  ;  by  thi^  former, 
for  the  pmfiionato  «oH-Rurn!nder  from  the  dayA  of  the  voice  in  tho 
gwden  and  tho  baptism  at  Milan.  Thoeo  who  diilike  tho  journey 
loTO  Angmitine  for  hiH  inimitahtp  iippreciatton  uf  the  rest  to  which  It 
brought  him^  Thoue  who  look  upon  tho  re«t  as  a  delusion  ore 
ready  to  proclaim  that  the  journey  was  nercr  traversed  with  a 
freer  step,  or  deacribed  by  u  more  opulent  ponc0. 

No  stronger  uvidcneo  of  the  truth  of  tbcM;  rtmtarka  can  be  adduced 
than  the  various  points  of  view  from  which  the  Confesaions  have 
been  studied  in  Franco  within  the  lost  hftocn  or  twenty  yonre. 
Besideti  h  new  translation  by  M.  Janet,  they  Iiavo  been  bandltid  by 
TUlemnin,  sk  a  historian  ;  by  Saint-Mam  Girardin,  as  a  man  of  letters ; 
by  NonrriRson,  hr  a  peiiychologist ;  by  Onitry,  Flottes,  luid  I^roiuenfl^ 
fiH  philcKiophica]  theologians.  More  than  once  eminent  lawyers  among 
OHTPielTeR,  like  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  have  tlovolcd  their  loisure  to  the 
*»ev«e  relaxation  of  writing  discuaaions  upon  Bishop  UuUer.  A  difl- 
tingtiished  French  advocate,  M.  Desjardines,  has  produced  a  carotui 
analysis  of  the  Confessions  as  the  fruit  of  one  of  his  summer  rcceH«ct). 
By  none,  bnwcror,  has  the  Bi»ho}>  of  Hippo's  immortal  book  been 
used  mnre  freely,  or  after  a  more  Miuguhii'  faahioii,  than  by  a  Frunch 
philosopher  who  died  liutt  yt-ur.  M.  Soiaset.  Bimaelf  a  Boiat,  bat 
enthosiatiticully  devoted  to  tho  Hpirjtual  school  of  phUoaophy,  and 
clinging  intonaciy  to  those  prcumUcs  of  the  faith- — God,  Immortality, 
Proridenco,  and  I'mycr — in  which  it  oocmod  to  him  possible  for  a  phi- 
loaopher  to  intrcneh  himself  securely  in  a  nafe  but  limited  dogmatiam, 
he  produced  a  work,  in  eomc  retpeots  of  great  merit,  upon  tho 
Philosophy  of  Ucligion,  with  fepoclal  reference  to  tho  Personality  of 
God.  The  portion  of  this  discuiMion  which  munds  tho  most  original 
is  really  the  leail  valuable.  It  contains  an  argument  fur  the  quast- 
etemily  and  quudi-iatlmty  of  Ci^eation,  intendod  to  meet  tho  objection 
of  those  Panthaietio  pbiloeophors  who  treat  tho  Cluistian  and  Theistie 
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dogma  of  Crwition  (i«  if  it  nltributcd  change  and  caj>rico  to  God. 
This  theory  of  the  (iun«i-otprnitj-  of  Cro'dtion  ts  wrtainly  borrowr*! 
from  nn  ^Vlpxandrian  wpooulalion,  which  hns  boon  bnndled  with  some 
gentlenc-jis  byAugHStinc*  M.  Saissct  scaffolds  the  whole  structure  of 
his  thoorj-  u|ii)n  a  doctrine  of  Time,  vhich  he  hns  leameci  fi-oni  the 
f .Vinfosfiinns.f  It  in  fiingul«r  to  see  a  worlt  uj)on  Iho  phiiosnphy  of 
roh'gion  hsmed  upon  I'lnto  and  Augustine,  put  forth  by  one  who. 
however  he  may  have  Tisod  Christian  language,  and  hung  with  snd 
and  rcffrt'lful  Iovp  about  the  oiitskirta  of  tlio  City  of  God,  must 
wnhappil)'  be  ela«svd  as  a  philosiiphieal  Beist.J 

Sine*  the  nso  of  the  Church  movement  in  England,  the  Confession* 
love  been  »  good  dcul  read  among  ourselves,  but  chiefly,  doctrinally 
or  theologically.  I  bnvo  not  myself  met  with  much  iu  print  upon 
the  subject  which  could  servo  ns  an  iotruduction  to  llio  treatise  for 
llic  use  of  the  general  reader.^  It  is  not  my  int'cntion  to  produeo 
any  regular  analysiiA  of  a  book  which  so  little  admita  of  tliiit  kind 
of  liundling.  The  nuccemi  of  some  able  French  writers  would  cer- 
tainly not  encourage!  one  to  make  the  attempt.  Dr.  Xmv^llan  has 
somcwhcrL'  laughed  ut  the  lote  learned  Bi-nhop  Kuyc's  arrange- 
ment of  the  tlioughta  of  AugiistinoV  fer\-id  count rjni an.  TcrtnlUiui, 
in  tho  framework  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti<;le8.  Whul  shall  wo  say  of 
torturing  the  Confe.ssions  into  the  pigcon-holc  of  some  division  of 
philosophy,  or  cla^iflcation  nf  the  human  faculties,  received  from  Ihe 
flcotub  School  of  ilental  Phihwophy  inl"  the  French  Xormal  School  Y 
I  ehall  merely  try  to  present  the  Oonfessions  from  Kome  general 
points  of  view  which  may  npcn  the  way  for  some  students  to  a 
further  enjoyment  of  them,  and  bring  together  preUioinary  informa- 

•  "  Sr J  (jiiid  plitcuil  Deo  (vtcnio  tunc  faceto  cwlum  ct  tcrnun  qiw  iuitt»  nan  Tent  i- 
Qui  Itoci  divunC.  [w.  tbo  Epknmin  mntcrinlwUj  «i  mundum  iL'totnuta  )lDt>  uUa  iniLio.. 
•I  iiioo  iii<r  a  Deo  factum  ridm  i'">Iiiiit,  nonne  awrat  sunt  n  vitxtatii,  il  IrLili  morlio 
{tn|ucUt)«  jiuaninct.*  (jui  nulcm  *  J}i>o  foiHum  fnt'-nl^ir  [m-,  the  Alcsacdritic  achootj 
1)011  liunvn  ■Mun  voluat  Ivtnporu  baborc',  tod  buic  crcationia  initium,  ut  noJu  qtjvclnin  *ix 
intcUigibLlI  iiciRpct  »'t  hctus,  dicuul  iiiudvw  uliquid ;  unde  nibl  Enum  ridcDtnr  Tolut  n. 
iDrtuiU  toniCTilaU  defmdaiTf^  jw  (iibito  illi  rmiMe  cnKUtiir  in  niiMitntn  quod  ntinquiim 
aatn  rmtiMCt,  cLaocIdiHeilli  voluntalmi  nw-am,  cum  in  nullo  ait  uriuuna  mutAliitia,  si't 
iwe  video  nuatiicda  eia  {totMt  In  tmltiit  T«bui  lata  ratio  aiit>«iflt4>re."— P0  Civ.  P*i,  li.  -t. 

f  ConGiY*.  u.  SI,  acq.  Do  Civ.  Dei,  xi.  C.  ad  loit.  xii.  29,  nd  fin.  l^iMot  Sluilcm. 
PiuiLhi.-1nin  il-*nj[linli  Irarudnticin),  ii.  OS.  "Cit^  dc  Dini,"  tntrod.  i.  pp.  Ixxav. — cii. 

\  'i*bo  natural  allianco  bctmenhigli  and  kw  pliiloHuphical,  and  high  nndlow  Cbristiiii), 
Joctrint',  baa  ^Mxn  ivirnrkivl  bj-  Coloridgo  and  Lcibniic.  "  I  ouinat  doubt  lint  tho 
diffVrrMiM  of  my  Tiibt*iibvnVal  raUoim  from  thuMi  of  17ni1nnnna  in  f^n(^ml  ci»itribLit«d 
to  my  rc-c«ci*iQnion  to  tho  wh*>lo  tmtlt  in  CTiri»t ;  oven  iin,  ncowling  ta  liia  own  con- 
fcaion,  tfao  books  of  certain  Platonic  philoiophsn  conuumcod  tbe  Tcfcuo  of  8t.  Aufpu- 
tine'a&ith  from  till;  >ainooiTor,n(rKTnviiti<d  liythnfirdnrkir  acwmpauimi'nt  of  theMani- 
ohean  li«n«7'." — Ooloridgn  "Ktg.  lit-,"  i.  '100,  101.  "IncUodMa  eum  (l»cl[o)  ad 
8odalano«, <|iWFiiin  pmuprriiM^  ttatjtiT  fitit  A  llt»rl  mtnU  pStiiiuiiph-a'' — Ixibnitz,  Kpiil. 
ul  SiualinK. 

}  I  do  luil  wiab  to  Im  iingTRl^fiil  for  Dr.  PuMiy'rt  nccrlltnt  cditJoa  of  thu  Cunfcsrions 
in  ibx  Bibliotbeca  rstrutn,  wiUi  ita  woU-Aclcctod  [landlel  puoagva.     , 
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iion  whi(:h,  so  fur  as  T  know,  cannot  be  conveniently  found  m  any 
ouc  Euglish  work. 


The  firat  question  wliicb  iiatwoll}'  unscs  i»  upiiu  thu  exact  nmon- 

ing  of  tbo  title.     Augustiuc  liiu  anaworecl  it  tlscwlicra     It  has  0 

double  Hignification.     Confession  is  tho  voice  of  aficimfioii  as  well  as 
tnifrHf/r.     This  twofold  acceptation  gives  it«  signiticnnce  to  the  C'on- 
iSL     Tliey  stand  alone.     Others  have  written  mcraoira,  antobio- 

^rophies.  religious  lives;  Augiutine  alone  has  written  Confessions." 
Tbc  volume  i^  i»  far  as  possible  from  being  exactly  a  nteuioir.     Ml 

iliat  is  properly  mitobiograijliical  ends  with  the  tenth  book.    To  a  cor- 
.4*111  extent  tbo  author  writes  for  himself ;  yet  not  for  him.'*olf  alone. 

Mjo  confesses  himself  to  God ;  but  he  holds  bis  soliloquy  in  such  tones 
that  men  aUo  can  hear.t  He  feela  bound  to  this  course,  for  lie  has 
been  (woyearri  u  liii^hup  of  the  Chm-eli,  and  he  expects  good  results 
from  it.     His  example  will  oxeite  "  the  heart  of  some  not  to  Bleep  in 

desperation,  and  say  I  mnaat,  but  rather  to  waken  up  iu  the  love  of 
Thy  mercy,  and  in  the  sweetness  of  Thy  griiee."  The  good  are 
delit;hted  to  hcur  the  post  evils  uf  those  who  hare  now  repented  of 
them,  not  because  they  are  evil,  but  becauac  they  have  been  and  are 
not.  Tlie  curious  ear  of  man  U  not,  cannot  he,  at  his  heart,*  But 
he  will  proclaim  what  ho  is,  "  AV'ith  u  eonsoionsness  which  is  not 
doubtful,  but  certain  and  plenarj-,  O  I»rd !   I  loi'e  Thco.    Thoa 

^luwt  stricken  through  niv  heai-t  with  Thv  wool,  and  I  liavo  loved 
'Thee:- 

The  saintly  Biwhop  had  not  lived  so  little  in  (he  world  as  to  bo 
ignorant  of  its  ways.  lie  know  that  he  was  baring  his  breast  to  bis 
own  cneuUe«,  aud  those  of  the  Church.     Tho  soha  which  he  uttered 

h^at  the  feet  of  Christ;  tho  lung  en,-,  iu  which  he  trailed  out  tho  sins 
And  offisucos  of  his  youth  to  his  reconciled  Fathpr;  the  broken 
vords  of  those  short  sentences  which  sewn  to  set  thonwelves  to 
flonio  mystic  chant  at  the  foot  of  an  altur;  he  hud  allowed  the 
world  to  hear  them,  and  the  world  was  not  likely  to  let  ihein  drop. 
He  could  hear  such  taunt*  quietly  enough.  Itut  when  they  wero  used 
to  weaken  \m  authority,  and  diwredit  the  Chunrh,  he  found  words 
at  once  mnseulinc  and  humble,  lie  answers  the  DonatisLs  thus  iu 
one  of  hia  popular  discmirsps: — 

"  Lot  them  say  a;;ai&st  us  what  they  will,  we  will  Iotc  them,  though  they 
iiiU  it  not ;  wo  know,  brethren,  wu  know  their  toOKUOS,  for  which  wo  will 
not  be  oo^ry  with  them.  Bo  yc  patient  Ukc  us.  For  they  ace  that  they 
lijtve  nolhiag  in  their  cause,  and  so  turn  their  tongutn  upon  us,  and  bcgm  to 

•  "Et/ai*Y.iii/i»,ct  jp/»im(u,"    Etmmit     Ps.  xci. 

t  "  Kgo  quriijuo,  Dauiiiu^  ctiuu  nc  Libi  cOQfitew,iititui:fiV)tf  Acmwf."— Ca&ft.M.,  x.  3.    ] 

X  "  Aurls  «ontm  non  cat  wi  cor  meuni," — Ibid. 
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upeiLb  evil  of  an,  tniieli  vbich  tlt^iy  know,  much  vhieh  tbej  ksow  noL  That 
TPhkii  they  know  is  flur  I'aat.  Why  dost  thou  give  up  the  coubp  IDeo  n. 
Iiert'tiir,  ntttt  go  to  miiD  ?  For  what  nni  i  ?  iini  1  thf  Ciitnolic  Chiircb  ?  "Wc 
\\iiA  ill :  I  confEiait.  So  miicli  im  I  gloi^'  courerriitiK<>o(i'i  (;nice,  eo  mucb^ 
abalt  1  Bsy? — I  grierc  for  my  guilty  I'ast.  1  would  grieve  wt-iw  1  ypt  in  it. 
But  vhat  shall  I  s»y  ? — Ji>  1  gloi^ '?  1  cannot ;  for  0,  1  hat  1  hati  never  been 
micb  \  But  whsli'vcr  it  were,  in  th«  name  of  Ctiri&t  it  ia  pasL  1  cry  uuto 
God  in  my  weokccss ;  irilli  mc  it  in  a  very  smidl  thing,  eaith  the  Apostlrv  to 
be  jiidgNl  of  Tou,  cr  of  man'i;  jiidgniL'nt,  yuo,  1  judge  not  minv  uwu  fit-lf. 
ttn  I  Ifniw  iDT'^'If  better  than  tbfy  know  jno,  bat  Ooil  kvowH  mo  hotter 
tawm  I  myedf  do."* 

EveryoDc  19  awaro  tbut  Augiutinc,  in  hir^  Conresidone,  rrpoat«(lly 
touches  upoD  that  kind  of  sia  wliic]i  wcry  motive  of  moral  prudence 
an  well  uti  of  natunil  delicacy  nhould  lead  ordinaiy  people  to  conceal 
from  oltiers,  op  to  confess  with  the  most  guarded  grnenility-  It  ia 
nut  uuly  tbut  between  uh  iind  other  men  theit;  \»  drawn  u  veil  of 
fleuli,  tbrougli  which  Q^A.  only  lias  thi;  right  to  hmk,  and  where  the 
gluiK-c  of  u  ntortnl  eye  inflames  tiiot  wounded  human  modesty  which 
rcmainH  in  every  naturo  that  ia  not  quite  hrutul.  liy  such  ctmfcs- 
eions  wc  may  injure  our  own  »oule,  retouching  the  faded  lines  of 
dangerous  pieturcft,  regretting,  it  may  be,  that  wo  have  not  sinned 
more,  nnd  that  wo  have  lo«t  opporlUDitics.f  We  may  also  do  incal- 
cakMe  injury  to  others  by  uniutenlioual  euggesliona.  AVbot  stall 
we  say  of  this  element  in  Augustine's  writing  I-* 

Ilis  esumplc,  in  hts  public  confession,  stands  out  abnoid  ulonc  for  pro- 
fit and  for  wonder,  not  for  imitation.  JIc  hud  never  been  a  profligntc  m 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  Irmi.  McosurL-d  by  the  Mandard  of  Cbe 
world  even  now,  much  more  by  that  of  the  society  in  which  ho  lived, 
he  might  fanvc  posted  wilhotit  much  cenAurc.*  It  \»  unworthy  of  a 
writer,  who,  I  believe,  i*  iixunlly  as  accurate  oh  he  is  elegant,  to  tipeak 
of  Augustine  as  the  promiacuous  lover  of  the  frail  beauties  of  Car- 
tilage. MoTo  unworthy  etitl  is  the  compurison  which  others  have 
iuftiluted  between  Roiuwenu  and  thcyoiinjr  Augustine.  At  the  very 
moment  when  two  men  are  grovelling  in  scuButil  sin,  there  may  bo 
a  diettinction  between  tben.    The  one,  perhaps,  feds  that  ho  ie 

•  SoTiB.  :J  in  Pi.  xxsri.,  (.  10. 

■\  **  Ikotirdari  Tolc)  btinBMtaa  fn>ditai«i  mcAt,  ot  camAl«a  oOrruptionta  nnimiu  atism ; 
HOB  quod  ««>  wuem ;  Md  ut  amitm  te,  D«ui  laeui."— Coafaw..  li-  I ;  cT  iv.  1. 

X  ThuawrilMoneofthn  hiKhmt  nuthorit]' npmi  AD)fn>tinr:— "Talia(mt,atiBmqsaBL 
tpmt  (oria  «swt.  ut  ab  uii  iiiii  onnt  iutiis,  vir  bonua  hitbcri  poinit,  in  kuu  quidon  gntMft 
Adolnuviu  habnit  «vncu1)inaiR, f^nod  husiniuD pcvmittunt  It'fpw.  Hie  non  t*|intltati  ■«! 
tfnpin  ikdumArit  altnnun.  Vdniin  utriquo  nnrrRvit  coinjiigu  fiJcm,  qu&m  prcibitaUin 
IinHio  lion  l(tin«ru  i«penu  in  Muudotibiu  aat  AVlHitibiu." — Aagtut-,  tuci.  i.  (Bwul. 
IfOQ.)  Rnunniu  Alfonao  Fonaccnt  Atvliiqi.  ToIcUno.  [The  irffTfmcni  in  thi*  artiole  ar« 
RvtHinUljr  to  Uiat  edition.]  "  In  QIU  uinij)  nnitm  bababnin,  or^  utmrn  tamvn,  id  qnoqiip 
Mrvniu  tori  fldi'm."— CmiSmii.,  iv,  S,  When  iha  nttuticd  tniui  Italy  to  Ab-ioa,  vowiiip 
buTMlf  b>  n  pun  and  cinglo  life,  ho  fonsMi,  iot  a  tin*,  a  Micxnid  Mnnnrtinn  of  the  mn\i> 
&ntur«>  Lotimdcd  t*  Iw  limited  to  Uio  two  y cnm  daring  which  bo  »a*  waiting  Xot  a  wife, 
(ri.  1ft.)  It  u  only  right  to  nnticn  the  daik  thadoir  wliicli  han^i  orcr  Anjiatina'a  jovth 
frtm  inch  cipmaiona  aa  tboio  in  Confcas.,  lii.  1,  il.  2. 
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pluDgcd  in  n  hell  of  fiUh,  only  loss  drvodful  than  the  hell  ai  firv. 
The  other  loves  what  "  the  degraded  soul  unwortliily  adinmw."  Ho 
baa  a  deliberate  sympntliy  with  his  position,  and  with  those  who  ore 
like  him.*  lie  \»  perfectly  satisGed,  and  thinks  it  is  ircll  for  liim  to 
be  here.  One  hae  fallen  into  the  stye,  (he  other  liv&s  in  it.  Of  his 
guilty  connection  Rousseau  exclaims,  "  It  stood  me  instead  of  all. 
Tlie  fiiture  did  not  touch  mo,  or  only  «a  a  prolonged  pfosent."  But 
eren  in  the  tint  llusli  of  youthful  [uusion  Auguiitint*  oxluiu-'^tii  nil  the 
energy  of  his  imaj^nation  to  find  language  which  muy  jpvo  un  a 
ooncvption  of  his  miser}'.  Ho  won  beaten  ua  with  burning  rndit  of 
iron.t 

Correspondent  to  this  difference  between  the  men  is  tho  difference 
of  their  ConlosfiionH.  No  man  OTCr  read  the  earlier  portion  of 
Roosseau'n  without  a  permanent  taint,  or  a  permanent  trial,  to  his 
soul.  Wo  feel  that  ho  took  au  artist's  reflective  plcosuro  iu  evoi^* 
tine  of  the  picture.  It  is  tho  thoughtful  and  deliberate  niitstor- 
piece  of  a  lihidinouK  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  no  prurient, 
women  ever  said  of  Augustine  as  they  have  been  known  to  say 
of  cei4ain  in  our  own  time,  who  make  oonfei^ions  in  fashionable 
drawing-rooms.  "  Come  and  bear  bim.  lie  is  m>  handsome,  and  has 
been  no  wicked,  and  will  tell  us  all  atrant  it."  There  is  a  coldness 
and  u  whitoaesa  as  of  winter  snow  over  the  crater  of  the  extinct 
volcano.  There  is  a  reserve  in  all  that  efFu.tion.  The  .style  is  with- 
out that  affected  prriphnwtic  delicacy  which  is  essentially  indelicoto, 
Ilis  heart  might  be  ulcerated,  luid  leave  tmiliiig  drops  of  blood  ;  J 
he  is  determined  that  no  nentimental  sighs  thall  bn  hravrd  otct  tho 
parting-sccno  bctwcnn  his  mistreHS  and  hinuclf.  Thu  mother  of 
Adcod3.tU4  walks  yoiled  and  spectral,  a  memory  without  a  name,  from 
her  sixt(^«-'n  yeard  of  oliame,  into  tho  presenco  of  God,  with  a  sigh  of 
penitence  and  a  prayer  of  hope.  Tho  moat  bnila!  liiiea  that  Byron 
6V«r  wrote — it  is  snyiug  much — are  those  in  which  ho  attributes  to 
the  Confesstous  tlio  power  of  awakening  an  envy  of  tlio  youthful 
IransgtvsBions  of  the  saintly  Bishop.tj 

t  Ctrntam.,  Ui.  1. 

;  ConfWi,  Ti  10.  Sea  KMiaia  tin  Ijitti'ralnn;  ei  do  Uonle^  par  Rnint-MArr  GJnnlii^ 
"  La  perfplmaa  ait  soiiTwat  pliu  iiiil«<«iitu  quo  lo  mot.*'—  it.  1 1.,  Ait.  ti.  J^ugiuttD- 

f  "  Sonnaiu  lis  rctui,  nod  l«ctiiru  hs  aidond, 

And  homUi«i^  and  Uw  of  all  the  Mtinla ; 
To  JtMDwand  to  ChryM«tMn  inund. 

Ho  Hi  not  tako  aoch  atudica  for  rc>tiniat«. 
But  bow  fiuth  ia  aoqntrcd,  and  Umui  tniiuiTd, 

So  weD  not  onn  of  tba  aroranid  painla 
Am  SoiBt  Angnatino  in  hia  fina  OonlearionB, 
WUeb  nalte  tlia  ratdor  Mi<y  hi*  tramgfMtittu. 

•"TUi,  too,  wu  a  UMiti  hock  to  littU  Jnaa." 
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If  Augustino'K  tompcrnmcnt  was  naturally  doop  and  3>a»sioiLate,  his 
Confessions  present  to  us  the  spectacle  of  sucli  a  nature  turning  to 
Goil  with  all  itsdppth  anil  all  its  passion.  W«  can  drtect  in  many  reli- 
gious liiogiaphirs  that  the  nwia  physical  coolin|i;  of  the  bubbling 
caldron  of  henwiiality  passes  for  conveii-ion  ;  or  the  passive  fear  of  tlic 
eonsequencos  of  sia  presents  a  maimed  girt  toOod,  God  forbid  that  we 
should  ficum  or  (It'prwiatouuy  motive  wkii-h  brings  back  a  siuncr  to  his 
Father.  "VTe  must  euly  niaiiituiii  that  tbey  were  not  eucU  proceesae 
as  figure  almost  excliicively  iu  inodera  rcligiuu.'*  bioginplties.  which 
won  AugU3tin«  to  Christ,  aud  that  the  oblation  which  he  mudo  wua 
riclitr  and  mora  coiuplcto  in  consequence.  It  was  his  favourite  doc- 
tino  that  Iho  passions  and  alfcctions  of  our  nature  irerc  not  intended 
to  be  ernHicnted  by  grace,  bat  himod  to  their  proper  objectn.*  We 
may  »oy  of  tbo  Confessions  that  they  arc  the  fnost  vivid  illustration 
wliich  piJsl-Aposmlie  rbristlaiiity  has  produced  of  ISishop  llutler's 
SemionH  upon  the  Lovo  of  God.  What  Iiiive  we  there  but  iho  s}H!e. 
tuclc  of  a  human  heart  "referring  it»elf  implicitly  to  God,  and  cast- 
ing itsrlf  cntirrly  upon  Ilim,  itw  whole  ntteiition  of  life  bring  to 
obuy  liis  comniunils,  mid  its  highiMt  cnjo3Tnont  arising  from  the  con- 
templation of  Jlis  character  and  it«  relation  to  llim,  from  a  cou- 
scioii-snoss  of  Kia  favom-  mid  approbation,  and  from  the  exi^reiee  of 
those  affi-etions  towards  llim  which  cannot  but  he  raised  from  His 
pTcsenco  f  " 

I  must  now  rrfiT  to  those  poInl«  of  personal  cliaractcr  which  we 
can  very  distinctly  trace  in  these  pages,  ilugustiuc  wua  nuturully 
amhittou»  to  excel  in  all  things.  lie  ospirod  to  poetical  as  well  ha 
rhetorical  distinction,  and  wa*  possessed  with  an  tmgovornable  desire 
to  obtain  n  theatrical  prize  pocm-f  His  filial  love  \b  boautifiU.  All 
uge.-<i  liavo  loved  to  sec  him  listening  with  Monica  to  Ambnise,  at 
IMilan.  or  smiling  gently  at  th»  frugul  fare  which  she  provided 
for  his  birthday  feast  on  that  ^oft  November  day  in  the  meadow  of 
Caseiciacum.t  Abovo  all  they  stand  before  us  as  the)'  huvo  been  tv- 
prcficutod  by  the  pencil  of  Ary  Schcfler,  in  the  garden  ut  Ostin,  "  in 
sight  of  a  ecft  lit  up  by  a  thousand  iirc«,  and  under  a  sky  without  a 
eloiKl,"5  enjoying  some  of  those  moments,  even  upon  earth,  from 
which  wo  know  that  if  elerual  life  wore  but  their  pmlongation,  it 
would  he  an  eulering  into  tho  joy  of  the  Lord.*     This  filial  lore 

*  Aiigofltins  mforpM  ttiis  tit^  bunuliltillv  bjr  tbn  I'.intnjilM  of  St.  Fkul  uid  of  oar 
r,oni,  Dfi  (V.T).,  liv.  9.  C/."\i  vaaumal  Temavti  from  thli  Mrth,  Or  ctiiiii(p>  our 
f^oncnil  btiuReM  on  il,  •(!  noitbor  c«n  wo  alter  our  real  nnturv.  Religion  iioo«  n«t  liDinnixl 
lU'W  nfTcctkiu,  Ijut  (inly  I'lnima  ihi!  ilitccUuii  uf  those  yon  tlnady  hm-c,  those  nficctioiw 
yuu  nln-ady  fetl." — Butler.     Vpon  the  Love  of  God.    Sormon  xiii. 

t  ConfdM.,  iv.  2. 

t  1)0  CWine.     Lib.  il.,  Tom.  i  471.     Ds  B«tik  Tita,  IbW,  408. 

j  Bee  nn  duquent  poMtico  ia  M.tle  Broglio.  L'£gliHctl'li(npii«Boauiii,rutui., 
tara-il,  188. 19T. 
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moy  lie  ri'iitl,  not  only  in  tlio  fuller  drlincutiuns  which  lio  dcligUls  to 
give,  and  in  tlic<le!i:riptigQ  of  his  grief  for  Lit  \osa,  but  iu  a  hundred 
mumtc  touchcfi-t  Jlis  porontul  Iotc  is  equally  toucliing.  It  would 
bo  almost  eat'riIo;;(«  to  tmii^laUt  those  words,  which  might  fomi  a  y«t 
nobler  epitaph  fur  u  Chi-iotian  falhor  to  place  over  hiti  child  titan  ihi? 
lined  from  Drj'deu's  Eli-onoi-a,  wLkli  Uurko  had  engraved  over  the 
only  son  who  gave  primiiac  of  ^o  much  Tirtite  and  so  ninth  ;rciiiii».{ 
The  critics  liuve  adduced  as  u  pamllol  Quintilinu's  celebrated 
Pixxi'mium  to  (he  lillh  book  of  hiu  Inettitates.  if,  tu  reading 
that  finished  productioD,  we  urc  sometimnt  reminded  of  Tivkoll's 
lines — 

*■  Grief  unafTurtcd  aiiita  bal  ill  vitb  nit. 
Or  llDiriii;,'  numboni  with  a  IjlLi^inj;  heait," — 

if  ihe  warmth  of  our  cinoliou  is  chillwl  by  the  photorical  trieks  and 
th«  theutrie  udjurulion,  ihero  is  uiidouhn-dly  an  undtrtone  of  true 
pathos  which  is  extiuiititoly  affwtiug.  .  But  tho  words  of  Augustine 
uccd  no  critic.  IIo  who  is  umnovud  by  them  Wiuita  not  so  much  a 
critical  judgtacnt  its  aliumuii  heart.  Hia  auaucptihlu  nature  wucitpv- 
cially  formed  for  friendship.  In  the  one  intcrx-al  of  leiBure  lu  his  busy 
life,  at  tho  \\\\a  of  Cassiciacnm,  lent  him  by  Voroc-undus  during  tho 
months  between  his  conversion  and  his  baptism,  be  is  .-iurroundixl  by 
n  group  of  .African  friends,  who  have  followed  him  from  Tagaste, 
Mad;iur»,  Hippo,  and  CurthagL'.  One  of  these,  liomBnianns,  was  of 
higher  rank  than  the  rest.  In  addressing  one  of  his  bcK^ks  to  him, 
kugustiiiL'  incidentally  gives  its  a  notion  of  Ilie  lift;  and  aiin«  of  a  fine 
mtleman  of  the  fourth  centun.  The  fine  gentleman  presented  the 
pubhc  ■with  shows  of  wild  beasts  and  other  unusual  spectacles.  Ho  lived 
at  a  great  rale,  ke«ping  almost  open  houeo.  Ho  WM  expected  to  Irnild 
largely,  ospefially  liuths  with  tessehited  pavements.  His  rawarj  was 
popular  H.pp1ansR.  If  he  succeeded  in  his  appeal  to  theaffeetionsof  the 
peD]>!c ;  if  his  agtnts  were  so  honest  and  capable  that  he  did  not  become 
huukmpt ;  §  he  was  i-eceivrtl  in  the  theatre  with  a  roar  of  welcome.  His 
statue  waa  ect  up,  not  only  in  hi^  city,  but  iu  the  ncighbouruig  towns. 
lie  was  hailed  as  "tibcralissimtt^,  mundis-sinius  humanissimus,  for- 
tunatissimus."  Augustine's  relation  with  Romuniainisi,  Alj-pius, 
Lic(H)tius,  and  otherx,  prove  that  liR  pos-wssral  that  undetinable 
tiling  called  indnence,  which  Archbishop  Whately  proposed  to  call 

*  Confou.,  ix.  10. 

t  B.f.  "Kt  inentitTM  aum  matii  ct  ill!  nutri,ot  evui,"  v.  8.  "Unum  ifiiii]iliua|^u«rUo, 

(luod  Uliflluilur  in  flatus,  jii^'nuli  •nxv  conlis  Uccbat vooalrinKcbuin  fliixum 

numorii riinfiui]uo  iuipetu  buo  GurebAtar  noD  usque  nd  cruptlvDctn  liLcrimorum 

....      %Tdfy9  ncitham^uid  fOf^pi-t'arrtm''—Cvninm.,it,  Vl. 

X  "  Cito  lie  terra  abitiitiiU  viloni  ejtin,  ut  acvurtor  oum  rtvorilor.  non  timen*  quidqiuin 
funitw,  nee  MloIoscMitia>,  noc  omnino  homini  tlli." — ConfNB,.  iz.  G. 
_  \  "Bwqw;  ipM  fumiliari*  jQigtnler  A  hiJafiiiditwtmi)>droini»l«taid»Bettmiu  Units 

Dptibna  {nraiuiiiHr  pncbont." — Contra  Acad.  tib.  i.,  tom*  i.  110,  411. 
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e^tttnee,  irlitcfa  acts  iipcm  men's  Dalures  through  eomc  intangible 
mediom  quite  distinct  ^m  an  appeal  to  tht-ir  logical  bcijltieA- 

Tbcre  are  maaypagaagn  in  the  ConfcsnoiiH,  and  in  his  other  vrit- 
inga,  irhii-h  reveal  to  tia  even  thp  phyBicnl  temperament  of  the  man- 
Bora  under  the  intvnne  light  of  an  Africnn  (<ky.  compared  with  which 
the  very  siuu  of  Italy  ore  pale ;  used  t^i  guxe  forward  where  the  sight 
i«  not  limited  by  the  dimneM  of  thn  moliiim,  hut  by  tho  weakness  of 
the  organ,  ho  Hpcuks  of  his  lore  of  light,  "the  quocn  of  colours,  niish- 
iug  round  all  things  which  we  see  with  its  perpetual  and  multitadi- 
nnu.i  fli™,/' and  connpt-ts  it  with  one  of  tbo  j*nindMtmovpnK'nt«  in  thR 
literature  of  the  world.*  Uabitnatod  to  view  from  Iht?  coa»t  thi>  ModJ- 
terranean  clothed  in  a  many-coloured  TMturc,  with  shooting  fifteen  of 
evrry  tint,  sometimes  deepening  into  p«  ri>le.  more  often  like  a  bluR  bend 
drowned  in  the  vermilion  feky  of  eveninj^  or  raoruiiig,  he  can  paint 
at  timea  in  colount  like  thoiK;  of  Rusktn.f  Ilis  comparisons  are  fre- 
quently dra«-n  from  light;  it  13  to  him  the  very  luxury  of  existence.  J 
Ho  poawHscs  tho  picturesque  feeling  and  touch  which  arc  tto  p4M^^- 
IJarly  modem.  IIih  aecoimt  of  n  fight  between  two  c^ockii  in  coloured 
and  unimutMl.;)  The  loving  and  minute  suhllety  with  which  lie 
tnituifeni  meiitjil  impreadiona  to  nature  reminds  tu>  ut  timcn  of  the 
latest  school  of  poetry  among  oiir»elre)i.||  His  other  senses  were 
equally  kci^n  and  sn.oreptible.  (>f  wcntA,  indeed,  he  mys  that  he 
doM  not  refuse  them  when  present,  nor  mif>a  them  when  abaont; 
eonfewing,  howcyer,  "  fort-a38e  fallor."  A  pa«age  in  his  chapter  on 
Memory  ithowa  na  that  he  anticipat^-d  the  subtle  beauty  of  Shelley** 

ItDM 

"  Odoon,  wbm  cweet  vio]«<a  dU^ 
^  Iir«  wJUUntfaoncoMfr."^ 

The  repairs  of  tho  tabic — us  I>r.  JohuBou  called  them  in  language 

strikingly  like  Augnatiiic's — hiut  for  hiiu.  an  he  tcUs  U9,  a  fasctna- 

tiun  with  which  he  sometimes  reproached  himself.**     His  senac  of 

*  "0  }ax  quun  vid«tatT«biM «ut  qnun  ndolttt  Jacob,  <iuum  AtipMpnp 

gfuiAi  mttin  captiu  oeuUa  Jn  Sliw  pmnignnla  futiuj  pupflli  gcaoa  tmnjaow  ooide 
ndiftnt."— OohAm^  x.  !H. 

t  "la  iptdmi  quoiiiHi  innri«  Urn  gnuidi  fpwlacolu,  q,ninn  mm  dirmfi  cdaiibiiii 
■BdaalVGlnt  mitlbiuet  nliiiiueilo  vmitcal<|iio  hoe  mtilUa  mollis,  tUqiundapirpumiiii, 
•liqiiftndu  r<KniloinD." — Do  Cir.  Dri,  sxii.  !t4. 

J  "  l*rD|itra  liAc  rotuQi  vtnir«." — De  Lib.,  Arli.  it.  13,  torn,  i  8M.  "  Ad  qiuotis  ipoioA 
peaotnlcicmjiiii  jam  lure  mens  ixtnunrvlul  in  longfiniiaorAdianto  pcntrinKitiir  |H!rvclRiII^ 
BOO  pMSonl.  llomutii  (mini  luiliflbBtii  ad  liiiniin,  nt  ftd  na  (juix  illuminit.ntiU'  fkciem ; 
oode^  jpM  fkdn  mm,  qua  iUnmiasta  MmetMun,  nan  Ulnnninibatur.'*— Conrpss.,  n.  16. 

)  "  La  ntiaat  gallis  cnt  -niian  inteBtn  projootio*  cnpitii,  iiilltitaa  conuts,  vilKanontM 

ictna pi  in  omni  niotn  lutlnuliuni  ntioiii)  oipottiuin  niKil  non  docaran." — 

BeOnlin«. 

H  Aft,    "Lnniun  tUMlBraoa  traobru  ielmittm."—In  Pnlm  xpix.  o.  p,  Ul'i. 

11  "Sioat  odor,  dnm  truuit  ot  «iviin<««t  in  vcnlod,  oinictom  AlHcit,  undo  tntjidtfn 
mvntvriua  imagiDom  mi,  tiwnni  KTniiii»cctid»itpctiumiii."--<,'-on(«»,,  x.  9. 

"  "Cmpala  k«(an  nunauBiqunin  ntrrepit  bh-vo  lua.     Btlidniua  i|uvlidittiiu  loiau 
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hcftring;  wm  evid«titJy  acute  and  delicate.  As  he  Ueanwnke  at  Casd- 
ciacutu,  lie  hi'are  the  »ouu(l  of  walor  trickling  into  the  baths,  making: 
an  iinerou  tsouud  a»  it  runs  over  tlie  {lebbliis,  from  the  accumulation 
here  and  tliena  of  the  nutnraniil  Icavca.  This  lead*  to  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  oiic  of  his  most  interesting  diBcuBeions. •  Rcliginus  mon, 
who  relij^oualy  love  chorul  ocrvicc*,  have  110  reason  to  bo  anj^rj-  with 

lioee  who  worn  them  af^oinet  pwuiblc  dangers  and  cxceasoa.  Such 
linji^  may  be  found  in  qnartcrs  where  by  Romo  they  would  he 
leaBt  i.'xpiMjt«d.  For  inrtanco,  "  In  reference  to  singing,  I  Buotuate 
tween  thti  danger  of  being  cnrricd  away  by  the  pIooMure  of  taste, 

id  the  pei-Honal  FXperieace  which  I  have  of  thr  profit  of  the  prac- 
tice. 1  am  inc:liniH(l  rather  to  approve  of  the  practice  of  Kinging'  in 
cburvb ;  not^  however,  giving  an  opinion  which  I  might  not  con* 
coivably  retract.  Yet  when  it  happens  to  me  to  be  moved  by  the 
TDRBicol  nii>duIntion  more  than  by  Iho  thing  which  is  sHng,  I  confe-ss 
that  Twngraveiy,  and  that  I  hadnilliernot  hfar  the  voice  that  iiings."t 
It  in  ningitlar  to  find  this  jeuIouHV  of  hamioiiy  in  religioun  MTvinca, 
when  we  remember   the   sweel    and  consoia.iory  tenrs  for  his  lost 

tkdoodatun  which  were  drawn  from  him  hy  the  h\Trins  of  Ambnwe,^ 
''Compoaed  to  i'oothc  and  occupy  the  people  during  their  watcher  with 
their  Bishop,  at  the  time  of  the  pci-fieeution  of  Jiulina.  There  oro 
le  men  wlio  are  so  constituted  that  beauty  of  every  kind  is  not  to 

bem  a  diirtniction  or  a  recreation.  The  light  of  a  spring  day,  the 
blue  range  of  the  inotmtAins,  the  vast  roft  whitenr-iu  of  tlie  breaking 

ceip«wi«  ddvtido  et  t>ib(in<Iu."~  Cpnfca*.,  v.  31.  Afuriooa  contivvrn^-, •hitJi  mndc  niiich 
noiac  in  its  day,  txotc  upao  lbs  lignUIcfttkm  of  the  notd  cr^ptUa^  in  which  a  iihjsidui 
Pelil,  Bayle,  niid  othon  took  psoi.  6m  FlotUw,  "  Etudos  nii  tininl  Augudiae," 
pp.  119,  103.  Il  ia  lo  be  ramarkMl  tfant  Anf^Ktiiui**  ChruiUjui  comniftn  wnu  pnMwed 
hin  htm  Uu  UuuchtAn  extnrsganc«  whicti  ntbrrwu^  JbtAd  Mi»«thiii|>  difgmdum  fa> 
Uk«  MiuUv  cbkractnr  in  tbo  OM  of  ajdaaH  food.  Gatmi  laya  it  duwn  m  *  law  »f  tnint- 
■Up  tlutt  in  ita  lii|[bor  manifenbitioiw  II  gfTm  op  flMh-ment,  and  livim  npca  TqpilalilB*, 
Rilllt,  nnd  honey.  Vt'v  Itnovr  frum  I'andnniiw  thai  tlin  IJUbop  ot  ttippo  had  meat  upon 
hii  Ublr,  Msna  dii^  in  th«  wiN>k  at  iMit-  He  hinudf  nya,  "  Nod  op>  unmnBdiliam 
otwoBil  timoo,  ted  imiDunililiain  mpidilillu." — ConEaw.,  x.  81. 

•  Vv  Online,  L  3,  'Xom.  i.,  <3P,  1G2. 

+  Coafeas.,  X.  M.  Instmnuintiil  miuic!  vaa  lonjc  in  finding  its  irajr  hiio  rhuTcbw. 
'*  Mnriwl  instnirnaila  nttwr  eidto  tlin  nitnd  lo  jiltwitn,  tlian  Uad  lo  farm  good  dii- 
poailiona  •ritfain  it.  In  tbs  Old  Tntament  soch  inctmnHmta  wnvi  nuciJ,  prUy  bvmiias 
tiw  peopla  were  nMr«  ooU  and  cnnwl — stiuiuIaUd  by  aiuih  thing*  nmo  u  they  went 
Mia<dit«d  by  euthljr  promiaM ;  partly  bacnuMO  thorn  material  objecia  Iwi  a  %unUni 
aiipiiBnalioil.  lMeit»  ium  ttitur  aryaiu*,  ar  Jnttaiaan  rideatur."  D.  Thomao.  fiaoMW 
Timloffim  tmt  OmmtHtttriiti  Ckjrt^n.  Qn;Bitlo.  lii..  Art.  ii.,  vol.  ill.  pp.  ■12S  —230. 
Capstan  tnmlioiu  the  eitrious  fnet  that  inMntmrntnl  Rinrii!  in  not  ponRilteil  wb«)  the 
Pop*  effirialm  in  p«noa.  Wo  msir  well  lio  tbnnkfnl  that,  in  tl)i<  nohl«  langu*^  ftf  tm 
tFWo  Milton,  in  our  ntlirdnils  nai  iborchcs  "the  Nlnnn  and  divine  hsnncadea  of  mono 
an  haaid  whikt  llir  •kilfiil  ori^anUt  pUet  Mi  gnre and  fanded  deacrat  In  lof^  fnirias." 
It  would  be  ireU  (at  noinci  of  the  young"  gantlemen  whp  sneer  "  at  the  i&tollKtnnl  ooldaaM 
of  tlw  Atiglicsa  aBTTiM,"  to  rtaA  the  ObAmmm,  r.  SS. 

i  Couitm.,bt.  6. 
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wnv(4,  611  tliom  witli  a  scQsation  which  is  Dot  unnunglod  with  Eoficr- 
ing.  The  greater  tho  beauty  which  they  eee,  tho  more  it  IcavM 
thpin  unKiliaGed  and  full  of  louging.  Augustino  was  one  of  these 
men.  If  tUcy  (Vatiio  l«  thcrasplvw  a  thcorj'  of  Art  and  B«iuty,  it 
irili  be  like  his  and  Plato's.' 

n. 

To  omlorstnDd  and  cujuy  Aagtistin^'s  vritlugs  in  general,  and 
iDorc  MpL-ciully  his  Ctiufettiiiou^,  xre  must  knonr  sometlung  of  tho 
Koman-Afrii-nu  liib  and  ibougUt  of  that  duy. 

The  nomial  state  of  (lie  deecendaut«  of  tlic  Roman  settlers  in 
Africaf  was — as  il.  Saint-More  GirardJn  hos  well  ehown — that 
which  lias  been  reproduced  in  modem  Algeria;  small  groups  of 
civilised  m4'n,  surrouiidrd  hv  iKirbarous  nonind.s.  In  Huch  a  state  of 
Booioty  c'unijilicalt'il  n-bilions  arise  between  the  two  parties.  Oeca- 
eioiiall}'  llie  harbarlan  U  nioiilded  and  olcriitcd  by  his  neighbour. 
Homuu  Icttcni  and  education  iiHcrcd  into  tbc  Plitcnician  and 
Xuniidiun  villngcD,  and  a  Gticccssion  of  orators  and  le^p&ts  vrns  pro- 
duced by  ihc  natirca  of  Africa.  The  more  usual  rclulions  between 
the  ii'ibesmcn  and  tho  colonists  wore  of  a  much,  humbler  kind, 
foundod  upon  mutuiil  conveiiieaco.  In  one  of  Ihoso  interowting 
letters.J  which  testify  to  the  moi^i-uliuo  good  souse  of  AiigUNtitie,  it 
oometi  out  that  tho  native  tribes  frequently  acted  a^  conveyers  of 
lucrcliandist',  conductors  of  cariivaiu',  and  guunliuns  of  liftrvcst«.j[ 
Ccini|iuet3  wcru  t-iitcicd  into  between  tlicm,  ouuled  by  oaths,  wliicb 
oftt-'U  caused  rtcruplci  to  timid  Christians. 

Tho  civilised  life  of  iVfrica  is  more  directly  connected  with  our 
subject.  "Tho  long  nnd  nnrrow  tract  of  African  coast  was  fiIU?d 
vrith  frequent  monuments  of  Roman  art  and  inugiiificence,  and  the 

*  "  I*ulrliiu  trajectft  per  nDiEOiM  innuinunnctiliduMaftkillM  puli^hriludlnt  veniunt,  qua.' 
SQpor  ftuiniu  wl." — Oonfuioi..  x.  31 ;  i/.  jii.  6. 

t  It  will  baromcmbarvd  Uut  SmUiutrwoivedfrnm  Cipairthegovomrnsiitof  Nutnidin. 
Tlie  hirturinn  did  not  prnctiie  tho  Ugwcin*  whtrkhoinoulciitMHcJoqiimtly.  lliii  iplnndid 
DMUtuoii  uiul  gnrdrni,  *tiU  eo  fjcvquuntly  riditud  Ht  [tone,  were  built  and  liwiililicd  by 
liK>ai>y  Ktvitted  twoui  Hippu,  Tugiuie,  and  otbm-  AtiicAa  towciM.  In  Itic  Jugurtbiai]  wor 
ofSalliulthoiwiaadBHiriplion  of  Africa,  in  which  Ihonauia  of  Ui|)|>o  oti'ur*. 

X  Tlie  woilhjr  I'liblii^iila'n  miuw  of  (tiancinnim  um  of  Uiii  kiail—  U  it  nut  niTifuI  U>  (unkd 
H  Minpnet  wiUi  burbvLatiii,  wlien  tbcjr  swear  'by  Use  gods  t  Is  it  not  sintul  to  ^mrtilco 
Af  gminor  otl«f  wliioti  uii  ufrvring  lina  liiwii  miido  t«Hd*vil  ?  WtinUiet  ndinntiun  may 
iiM  wood  from  n  tonscvnitod  gn>vo  t  Whcllicr  he  mit]'  drink  from  a  tiink  in  n  drwrtcd 
tomple  f  Un  tlio  (luistion  vt  tlir  Inwriiliirui  of  uNins  snrui  in  tlui  LtuniH'l  diBinnuatiuu,  it  is 
luud  to  boliffre  thnt  tho  biahu|>  wrutu  vithoul  K  smile,  "  l*orlui]>«  ChmttanH  htid  bottsr 
IcocphoRiIonoxati,  and  hnvehaiuc8  without  windows,  f>:>rfoaTMii»oonitithould  boltilliid. 
Jf  a  Chrictinn  is  not  to  drialc  of  vtrcnnut  which  harn  t>c«n  ]>ol]iit(4l  by  idolatry,  ho  had 
tivttcr  giro  up  t^rcntliins— Ibr  the  inccnm  oflimtbi-n  ritc»  ia  taken  np  by  tlio  windD." — 
Tom.  ii-  TOd. 

j  "Uniad  deduomdos  baaUigiu  pacli  fumnt,vclitIiiiuiAdasrvandnafrii(^." — Eiutt. 
«lil.  Tom.  ii.  700.  .  6oa  M.  &unt-Uuc  Uinidia— &4M  Jt*  tfaMc  JtMitt,  Stjpl  IS,  IftiS. 
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reapectivc  degrees  of  improvemt>nt  mitflit  be  accurately  nicamired  l>y 
die  (lialaiict!  fruui  Carthage  and  tliu  Muditerrauean."  One  fact 
inipreweit  us  with  the  highest  sense  of  the  fertilily  of  the  dtHlrict, 
uud  of  iht  iiidustiy  of  iho  pL-opIc.  Thickly  populatcti  as  it  wns, 
it  exported  vast  tiunntitics  of  ivheut;  and  ullcr  providing  nbvu- 
dontly  for  home  coiiimmptioii,  scat  tlie  brcad-stufl'-i  which  maiidy 
BUfiplicd  the  vast  population  of  Rome."  Tiiis  civilized  life  of  Africa 
fbtiild  its  centre  nt  Cartlmgc — the  Homo  of  Afrien,  as  it  w«a  fre- 
qaontly  cnllcd.  It  Las  been  observed  by  M.  ViUomain,  if  I  remember 
right,  that  we  think  nf  no  other  Carthage  than  that  of  Hiiniiibnl. 
But  Crtrlhftge,  from  the  period  of  its  new  fouodatioTi  under  Augus- 
tas (a.d.  S9),  wa»  essentially  a  Roman  city.  On  its  topography 
and  scenery  we  nee<l  not  dwell.  The  undecaying  framework  of 
nature*  common  to  the  I'unic  with  the  Itoman  city,  has  been 
de6eribe<l  iu  M.  Maubert's  Salammho.f  Thoso  unwholesomo  and 
libidinous  pages  aw  oftaaioiially  redeemed  I>y  the  aiiliquarian  learning 
and  ueeuruto  oliKenat  Ion  of  the  ficholar,  tl:e  traveller,  and  the  devotee 
of  realism  in  romuaL-e.  Carthage  waa  iho  rhild  of  Roman  gcniun  in 
its  grandest  hour.  It  was  dcstribcd  ua  a  most  glorious  city.  Its 
fttreota,  glitttring  vritb  gold  and  gay  '^'ilh  inurblra,  ran  in  long 
pandlel  linc^  It  possessed  numerous  seliooU,  and  aticctcd  to  rival 
Rome  ns  a  creator  of  Latin  literalure.J  The  old  Piiiiie  passion  for 
commerce  oppoared  to  revive  upon  its  ancient  ttoil.  Countless  shipB 
presei-d  into  iLo  one  groat  port  of  n.  hnveidess  sea.  If  Christianity 
had  spread  with  singular  rapidity  over  the  surface,  it  docs  not  seem 
to  have  suuk  into  the  htart  of  society.  Tlie  minshiiie  and  ferliHty 
of  tho  country  were  bitterly  contrast^  with  the  character  of  tho 
inhabitants.  The  ancient  reproach  of  tho  Ptinic  faith  »ank  into 
insignificonco  compared  with  tho  shameless  exhibition  of  viceo  which 
banuinity  abhors.  Tlio  garb  of  religion  was  the  signal  for  uutburst<t 
of  derision  and  hatred.^  Sigiiifietint  passages  in  Augufilino's  letters 
prove  that  the  clergj-  themselves  were  far  j'rrjni  immaculate. 


\,  ■  Oiblxm,  rhapLer  nxlii. 

t  reihapa  tJio  fallowing  bit  of  dncriiftioB  aay  attiai  na  !a  girins  eulour  to  Bomo  of 
thuMOneeor  Aii|pirtini!'i««rller  lite.  "TIk  irivrs  |)!litt«Ted  round  C^iilhn^.  fortbv 
■kMM  ahoan  nt  unc^  upon  thn  miniiitain-loi'kcil  gulf  nnd  the  \tk»  of  Tutiw,  wIiltd  tho 
plieoiimptcrifuTiiMxl  toiiK  r«J  liju«t.iQongUieaiiiid>banks,  wliile  k»y«nd,  uid^r  Iha  uiiU- 
vtaAik,  tbegimttalt  ItiKotm  ({'ii'una^  Itkonplatu  «f  tUvcr-  TbQ  v-inliof  IteUuo 
iuwnD  Iwt  itx-lf  in  Ibu  boriion,  on  Did  ono  iddc  in  Um  wliibr  (luwdttinl  ilwit  of  the  plcuBt 
an  Iko  oUifrT  in  lti#  fine  (iItft  Eniiti  af  tbu  m^  Un  the  ffonunil  of  the  Aoropolii,  tlio 
pjrntnidal  cj'pnMiM  swiiyvd  n&il  munniirod  lilw  tha  rogulitr  «-avM  which  flapped  ilowly 
Ihtt  vtu>lc  Icogth  "i  (tic  tnnlt'-" 

I  "  F>im  buitiD  ntljea  I^tinanun  lituumn  ortiflccs,  Rmda  atqne  OuUuigo."— Augwit. 
E)iuil.  ad  I>!o«conun,  Tnm.  li.  25". 

}  Soo  <|iiotittii>n«  in  ttibbun,  I'^pln-  xixUl.,  noUs  3S,  30,  40.  Guibu  montm  Cor- 
Ibft^bMafiua-— C(in£i:M.  iiL  7.  ^^^^ 
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One  TmnUoTtltc  Raman  diaracter  of  African  society  and  eAmmtiom 
iipoD  Au^iiiini.''ti  inU'llccttul  histoty  and  theok^ical  a»]nu«nenta  k 
too  important  to  bo  omitted.  At  neitlier  period  of  it«  biatonr  wai 
there  uoy  lincturi^  of  UeUcnism  in  \ho  populatiuu  or  cidturv  of  Cmr- 
tiiage.  It  will  bo  romembered,  by  ever)-  reader  of  tbc  Coa&adoas. 
how  Aaguvtino  as  a  boy  hated  Greek ;  bov  tlie  difficulty  of  learning 
a  foreign  Isn^iugo  iprinklod  tnth  gall  the  sweetneos  of  the  glwtoaB 
Oreoian  poems,  which  h  nature  like  iu^  vraa  so  capaUe  of  estjoyuig. 
This  may  bo  a  ooovoniont.  place  for  con«idering  the  quesdoo  of 
Auf;iwtino'«Grock  ncholiinthip,  which  hu«  bocn  so  severely  disoossed. 

An  omioient  prclato  of  tho  Irish  Church  u  mid  to  hare  been  m  tikv 
habit  of  atalinK  that,  liad  8t  AngfUBtinc  nj^hod  to  him  for  orders, 
ho  matit  have  heen  rejocted  for  i^omncc  of  Orcvk.  l'o«)dbty  there 
may  have  been  among  the  clergy  of  hi«  Graoc  some  who  were  far 
fVom  being  tho  uiintV  pquala  cvon  in  thiK  rei^pect.  He  may.  indeed, 
have  been  unahhi  ti>  undcrntund  Ihomughly  portioDs  of  the  Greek 
eeoleaiaaticaj  writers.  Hn  UAod  tranHlationn  of  Pinto.*  The  accozute 
(^naen  sama  up  the  ovidoocc  on  this  eubject  as  follows  : — 

"la.  thi:M  oboonratious  dii<L  corrocUons  of  the  Latin  tnuulatioD  of  the 
Bcriptiirni,  if  wc  muke  bork;  firains  of  allowani'i^,  it  is  Jndiiipiitiiililc  that 
Augoftiae  Bttainiul  Oio  tnitl).  If  I  am  right,  he  is  ao  far  from  being  cha^fr- 
ahlo  with  pirou  ignoranco  of  Gn'ck,f  Uiat  ho  should  be  oonajdeiied  fairly 
iniiLructisI  in  piuumar,  and  a  eiibtio  «iiEttn*iii^cr  of  wordi).  Dut  it  is  eriili-at 
that  thia  kiiii«-h-ilci»,  which  dors  not  ro  lipytrnd  the  clenirala,  is  inoiilBdvnt 
for  a  thomiiiih  Koinpn^bcnnion  of  finH>k  books,  and  much  more  for  thoac  in 
the  HplloniRlic  diiduct,  whiuh  haro  Ibrms  of  worcU,  notions,  nad  eonstmctiona, 
peculiar  to  themwlrce,"] 

Among  the  aiglittt  of  Oarthngo,  there  was  one  of  ]>cculiar  fascination 
to  the  m«ccptiblo  1x>y.  I  BiTigle  it  out,  heoauHo  it  will  naturally  load 
\w  to  Augiuttinc'f)  judgment  upon  the  study  of  classical  autiqui^. 

:    ■  ConbM.,  riU.  2. 

f  "AngiMtintia  nxtitil  nt  alii,  Sbnai  u  Omew  Usgfnin  Ignanu." — ^Walc^  BibL 
r«tri0l,  y-  m.  "  Imporitu*  non  Untum  H«limlcn<,<ed  «lMin  Oi«c«)  lingnw,  ip«M  IdoIm 
wtiin  nan  potaiti  aed  nUm  fwA  tnuulntioQeiii  Latiojua  oxplican  conatua  Mt" — boKon- 
nullvr,  HUL  Intcrpn^t^  >ii'  ^0. 

X  Omama'a  chopUir  oa  Angustiae'a  knowledga  of  Oroek  containa  ui  niulyaii  of  all 
Iho  Oradt  iroHa  fiometl J  tiutod  b;  bin.  Angnatinegiveath^dcTrivAtionof  iho  fallaw- 
Ib(  tanna:— «fw>Vf<*a»^9i;i«r  ycpni'n'a,  'ifKairta,\ijui,'c\i*avmn;  n-apa^uj'/tari^fir, 
timpmuAiiw,  wmpd»rmtiit,  wXvfiitAtiit,  TpayikapH-  Uo  ■liicrimuulcB  nccimtaljr  Iw- 
taraaa  tlu)  foUowing : — yn^r  and  rkrdv, f  Kmfuil^iP ami  CaxTiiv.  ivxn  >ad  rp<nrivx4. 
9ijUf  and  Vyi^,  Xttrpti'in-  nnd  laoXivuv,  iiipv  luul  cXitQ,  xroi)  and  s-miifiO,  Tpuirirtta, 
Wp*iTvyivyil'OTa,  nnd  atripx"'!  '*i*^  aad  oy^tiof,  vxiXnc,  fiwfuc  and  6f^.  Ho 
oomnbi  tka  aaoknt  i«tin  (naolalion  ttfUMUx,  ui  /Aarf|i  plaoM,  and  oftlie  NowToria. 
niMilRt  kaat  thrm  tinra.  (S.  John  tiii.  -ii,  xTiii.  S^  ;  fiomuu.  i.  3.— CUomo.  Aagvst. 
H.  Sarlit.  Intorpn*.. lift.  30-10.)  To UtiaitmayW added  Uwtwbcallarcellmuaconaalta 
him  «n  ancoo  diffieultiMi  in  tho  FaalnUk  hv  apMln  ot  not  Laving  Ibe  Uteek  of  all  tho 
[Wttor  al  tkaad,  but  of  refi-mnj;  to  ob4  portion,  and  finding  Ifcal  it  agnxid  with  tho 
LaliB.— ^M.  liz.  ad  Utuvi'lliauai,  toaa.  iL  2f>4. 
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*ni«  upectuolcd  of  tlie  Lulin  UieiitrQ  in  Cartlmgo  woro  numerous  unA 
splendid.  They  furtmbiMl  fue]  for  the  anquiet  iiro  of  hin  huuI,  sctuim 
wfaich  luiiuited  his  ima^nntion,  and  paottges  which  bo  lovud  himitelf  to 
dechiitn.  Thu  Chriatuin  Chun:h,  it  iivmI  hardly  be  ob»L>rri>l,  ubhorred 
tlie  I'agun  tbuilrv.  The  idulutrous  ntc«,  the  lanciTious  utliludes.  tho 
gUdiatoriul  4sl]0V8,  which  were  its  iDccpruiiblo  aocompaQiiacnta,  were 
equally  oppoacd  to  the  dogmatic  MouotbuiBiu,  to  the  purity,  and 
to  the  marcy  of  the  Go«pol.  The  very  fiu-'i  tif  a  miin'B  habitual 
sbiaue  from  the  theatre  aflordi<d  presumptive  proof  that  ho  was  a. 
OIiristiuL*  In  his  Confesaifflia,  Augiutine  giwa  more  deeply  to  the 
rcKib  of  the  matter.  Suppofliti^  obscenity  uud  idolatry  to  be  hauiiihed 
frain  the  «lage,  and  tskiuft  it  tit  it«  beet  estate,  uro  it«  effects  morally 
wholewme  F  la  it  ^gooA  that  tbe  paaaive  emotions  shouhl  be  uxcitcd, 
when  BO  active  exertion  is  intended  to  foUow.f  when  the  very 
intODBi^  of  the  emotion  in  u  delicate  luxury  whose  end  in  itself? 
Augustine  seems  to  doubt  iL^ 

His  (sirly  education  wiut  that  of  a  rhetorician  of  tbe  day.  The 
ptuctico  wuK  to  ntokc  thu  boy  render  into  fluent  Latin  prose  that 
irluch  he  had  rvud  in  Latin  rvnw.^  Few  rhetorical  excrdncs  rould 
be  devised  so  Ukdy  to  ^vo  oopiousDceo  of  vocabulary  uud  ivndtncm 
of  expreestOD.  He  in  e«rly  guccoegful  in  the  echoul  of  rhetoric,  goca 
from  Tagaate  to  Cartlta^,  \&  disguHted  with  it,  thinkn  of  Rome,  and 
dedtcat«a  to  Hiorius  his  lost  work,  Be  Pulchni  ot  Aptu.||  From 
Oartluige  he  hod  been  driven  by  the  wickeduetw  of  the  wild  studnnfa. 
At  Ilomc,  be  recuilB  from  the  etoritM  of  their  muiiinew.  It  appeara 
that  it  was  u  cuiumou  trick  among  tliciu  t»  tuke  out  a  course  from 
ooe  protfMKff,  khirk  p«yment,  and  go  off  in  a  body  to  miother  teacher. 
Ho  U  proud  of  being  sent  to  Milan,  by  public  oonveyance,  ax  a  tra- 
voUor  at  the  pablie  exjKinse,  with  a  !<ulary  from  the  State  ns  well  as 
pri™tc  pftv-ti  Tins  jKMt  was  protnired  for  him  by  the  kindness  of 
Hanicheon  friends.  Uibbon  bus  sneered  at  the  profussioniJ  iicquire- 
menia  of  Au^pu>tine.  Rut  surely  lie  giire  a  proof  of  his  power  us  an 
orator  who  porauuded  the  ficrcu  populution  of  a  town  in  Ikluuritauia  to 
give  up  those  murderous  oo/ivtvr,  compared  with  which  the  faction 
fights  of  the  "  Two-year  Olds  "  in  Tipporarj'  were  mild  iiidood.'*  And 

•  t^teHaUM  MM  *imUa,  Mya  CcecUian  in  tuB  InvtrtiTe  n^piiut  tha  C'krialMiu.— Uto. 
t'cJ.  UeUTJiu,  cap.  U.    6c«  stao  de  BrogUa'a  L'Eg)ia«  at  rKniMnv  psrt  ii  vol.  {.  1 

f  "  Koa  euim  ad  •uVrMuoodum  proTvcstvr  auditor,  to]  tnntam  ui  dolundnm  invita. 
tnr."— Oonftas.,  iu.  2. 

X  PntbaiHlH  vacilktMforaiBftioimtlovaTiIaamoniikrDiimblonew,  ■•Eb^tBiMiitar 
ti>[imii  aUfOttDdo,  Bed  cava  inuniniditiaoi,  wnim*  nos." 

t  CbnfoM.,  t.  IT. 
I  Ibi>L.  iii  13,  r.  8,  ir.  13, 14. 

5  "  laqpim  >upm  maracdan  aaloria  docenifntiitiB."— Uid^  L  IS.    "  laiMrtlls  ctUm 
OVMtiOOS  iMbUM.-*— V.  11, 13. 
•'  D« Oi  Olimt.,  iv.  24- 
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tho  man  muU  1k)  atlmitteil  to  know  Nomrthiii^  nf  iin  iiH  who  ling 
written  a  trentiiw  upon  it,  which  has  not  boeii  supprsedpd  nftpr  four- 
teen himdred  yfors.  To  Diosconis  ho  might  writo  with  irritation, 
"  OratorifilibroB,  etqtucsunt  dcomtoro  nmniii  pnrtrmiisi.""  Yet  fho 
riietonral  knowlodgp,  acquired  hy  many  ytrars  of  indcfiitigaWe  toil,  in 
packed  into  the  fourth  buck  of  the  treatise  on  Christian  doctrine.  Has 
the  Chrititian  Chiin-li  uny  iuor«  vuluablo  numuol  00  the  «ubji-ct  P 

Tlie  luuchiiigslory  vf  Yictoriniu,!  who  was  hinuelf  iilsoaa  AfrioBn, 
ahon-H  how  imi>ortaut  u  career  was  ojieu  to  the  rhetorician  of  the  day. 
The  teacher  of  nobles  and  jwnatort  might  aspire  to  the  honour  of  a 
Btatue.  nia  position  wuh  like  that  of  the  contemporary'  So])hiBt  tn 
the  cuisteni  portion  of  the  Konian  empire,  if  we  moke  some  allowance 
for  tho  cstruvn^ranco  of  the  Inter  Greek  provincial  epirit — not.  per- 
hnpR,  poking  hinisi'lf  lM>-ringi>d,  crowiied,  and  jewelled,  before  admiring- 
ctxiwds,  holding  his  rhetorical  jouKt«  from  eily  to  city  ;*  but  courted, 
feasted,  and  patronized.  True  oratory  is  the  strong  expra^Hion  of  the 
freeman's  thought,  and  is  extinguished  with  the  extinction  of  lilxirty, 
Tbero  reiDiuna  nothing  bat  tho  dcclaimcr.  Augustine's  taste  in 
rbotoric  may  have  been  vitiated,  at  least  [>«  to  verbal  details.  No 
xaiui  can  escape  with  perfect  impunity  from  the  spirit  of  bis  times. 
The  very  fountain  of  the  intellectual  life  is  tinged  by  our  birlhplneo 
und  corliest  associations.  Tt  tell«  for  Honicthing  in  an  orator's  Life 
that  he  is  bora  in  Irelanil,  or  in  Africa,  the  Ireland  of  Rome.  But 
Augustine's  ta«te  fi-om  the  i*urlio»i1  period  was  for  that  which  wa«  solid. 
He  thirsted  fur  the  wirte  of  truth,  and  Ihe  beauty  or  livL-ry  of  the 
cup-hcurcT  wa.i  uothiiij;  to  him.§  Ho  had  longed  to  hear  the  great 
popidur  pnittcher  of  the  ilanicheiULs,  Faustus ;  but  he  eooo  found 
that  tho  graceful  orator,  who  could  siiy  whatever  he  pIea:M»d,  had 
lilllo  or  nothing  to  Hiy.  FauatiiK  had  but  a  wanly  stopk-in- trade — 
8  tow  orations  of  Cicero,  a  very  few  books  of  Seneca,  .lomp  poetjt,  and 
the  narrow  literature  of  his  own  sfct.  However  skilfully  handled  hy 
a  pj-nctised  speaker,  not  mueh  could  be  made  of  such  pior  malcriala. 
Au^UHlinn  soon  knew  at  what  price  to  value  these  embroidered  in- 
anities. \\''hcn  he  heaths  Anibi'osc  nt  Milan,  ho  (let««t«  at  0Qc«  tho 
ring  of  the  true  metal.;!  ''o  earned  with  him  into  his  judgments 
upon  tho  Christian  pulpit  the  enrae  masculine  discrimination.     The 

,    ■  E[iut.,  In.,  tom.  ii.  261^ 

f  CoolvML,  viti.  2, 

t  ^0  llic  ILvi  ]y  tkotcJi,  dru'WTi  tri>m  Lilxuiiufl,  L<  Vita  ma,  in  do  Bro«li«,  part  ii  v»l  i. 
lli.iKii].  (1iTyKu»Uiin,  itflcr  KpcnkinKof  thropt'Iaurii?  nivrn  tu  mniiriiiti*  and  nthlctos, 
luUa — oi  it  'I'ltjropitvv  ijin'tipoi  XDj'Wf,  taj  linrui  ird\ii'  tri  tSiv  <rii#ieruiv  ra  nvri  TOvra 
le^arravrnv.  Sort  )i)()  ml  rDi'T^'C  Dlarpa,  <r<ii  avfoarai,  Ka!  cp/rol.  r.f.X.  In  Joaail«ni 
Ilonul.  i. 

4  CooftM.,  V.  6. 

II  IbU.  V.  13.  "  Ptli-'dAliar  nit&vitaju  i^rmunix  i]iuiTn(|uaun  «rnditiaH«.  minus  tanGD 
hUHmcesti»  al'iUd  mulwDlii  qaaia  Paiu.ti  oral,  nmd  atliaet  ail  iliMndi  modum." 
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gXMao-pastty  fttylc  of  rhetoric,*  eo  cliuntctoruitio  "f  proriucialinm  in 
aU  <^«6,  W110  his  iibborrencc.  lie  illustrated  this  by  udmirublti  imugcs 
ill  the  fourth  book  of  the  treutise  upon  Christian  doctrina  Tho 
atKng  niBn  iu  thL>  battlo  mu^'  possibly  tuo  a.  guldou-hilted  and 
jevi^cd  Bwonl ;  but  it  is  Xtocause  it  is  a  swurd,  not  bocausL*  it  ia 
vonboMed.  Eloquence  is  a  rapid  atreom,  and  sweeps  along  flowers 
of  speech,  if  tUf y  fonic  \a  its  way ;  but  dot-s  not  go  out  of  its  countu 
to  find  them.  A  key  of  gold  is  useless,  if  it  will  not  opan  the  lock 
to  vbiub  it  is  applied.  The  florid  redundancy  indulged  in,  onuu  ut 
Isoot,  by  his  countryman,  Cyprian,  the  Taylor  of  ^Vfncn,  is  but  lointly 
cwnwod.t  With  rogftrd  to  minor  points,  the  young  African  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  Vfu  occiieod  nt  Romo  and  Kihm  of  provincial  pro- 
nunciation of  urnoy  vords.^  Ho  did  not  ult-ogether  escape  the  cburge 
of  occasional  solecism;  but>  us  he  adds,  with  an  amusing  touch 
of  unconscious  vanity,  only  from  thoso  whO;,  liko  a  dilcttuutc  of 
his  acqualiiiancc,  argued  with  plauttibility  that  Cicero  himsirlf  hud 
oommittcd  errors  in  thie  kind.  But,  no  doubt,  these  minor  bleiiiiabca 
were  more  than  redeemed  by  the  subtle  tcndomcss  and  thoughtftil- 
noM  peculiar  to  hirasell'.  The  misfortnno  of  pro^-ineialisni  is  not 
altogether  unmixed.  Tho  .tViyican  style  ^-ns  ciidenlly  characterised 
by  bold,  incisive  phrases.  IToder  that  burning  sky,  the  Homan 
Ianguag«  seconed  to  lose  something  of  Ita  massivenc^^,  and  to  acquire, 
in  return,  a  speeuhttive  subtlety,  which  reminds  uk  at  times  of  the 
Greek  ecetesiastieul  writers.  As  a  proucher,  it  is  evident  that  his  powers 
were  wxy  grrat.  lie  could  charm  alike  the  clergj*  of  Carthage  and  ihc 
fishers  of  Hippo,  and  move  a  ferocious  audience — first,  to  the  bursts 
of  applousD  which  were  not  unusual  in  churches,  and  then  to  abimdaQt 
tears.  Cold  eritieism  of  bis  stylo,  as  such,  is  scarcely  pomiiRsible. 
Ue  bad  no  time  for  classic  fini»b,  for  perfection  of  form.  Kverr  drop 
of  time  cost  him  so  dear.§  The  author  of  the  apostrophe  to  Light 
is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  grmtest  orator  of  any  age.||  lie  possessed 
that  Bcvcro  moral  n^traint  which  is  often  artistically  at  one  with  tho 
tDOit  dclicale  tujite.  Iu  describing  the  death  of  an  early  friend  at 
Tognsto  ho  usea  a  phrase  of  questionable  propriety ,f  apparently  ratlior 

*  Adi]iata,  CSc.  Dd  Ontore. 

t  "Ait  urge  (inodsmlooo"  [Cf|tri&Bail  Domtt.  Kp.  t.]  "  Pvt&niTia  hone  io4cid  ;  dntt 
»rif<inim  nana  KCTOtHi  dum  erntid  palmltum  Uptua  pqudalia  Bcxibns  ppi*  ortmilinM 
iMialoa  ttpont,  ritcnm  portiaam  frondea  toota  faccmat."  *'  Noa  dicuntur  iiU  olu  aiira- 
bUiUir  iidlluoiitiudiiiA  ft«imdilAtc  facaniliiu.  Mt  profiuione  lumiA  gnrit&t!  diffiliccnt,."^ 
I>e  Itoet,  iv.  U.    'Iliu  nador  «ill  lis  iemio(l«d  of  South'*  cauatk  &Ilakioa  to  Taylcv 

IB  OM  <rf  1>U  t^tttttTdt. 

X  I)a  Online,  Lib.  ii.  lofn.  i.  401. 
i  "  Coo  nUh)  Wont  ntillu!  tcmpi^rutii." 
I  DjnfoM.,  X.  34. 

V  ILid.ir.6.  "Qltn  aiihi  qiwiidnlumftUa  Uivit  i^iam  Kmin  confviuiu  vidutur."  " 
B«tract.,  lib.  U.  <. 

VUL.  V.  M 
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for  effect  than  as  an  accurate  exponent  of  his  emotiona.  5e  ia  resolved 
that  no  taint  of  self  shall  rest  upon  hia  heart's  offering  to  God,  and 
the  expression  finds  a  place  in  the  Retractations. 

From  Augastine's  views  upon  rhetoric  we  may  pass  by  no 
unnatural  transition  to  his  judgment  upon  pagan  antiquity  gene- 
rally. In  an  age  like  that  in  which  he  lived,  it  is  evident  that  classi- 
cal literature  must  have  been  estimated  differently,  not  only  by  differ- 
ent minds,  but  by  the  same  minds  from  different  points  of  view. 
Literature  and  philosophy  are  so  estimated  in  our  day.  In  a  Church 
80  dogmatio  as  Rome,  we  find  Newman  praising  and  De  JUaistre 
abominating  Lord  Bacon.  In  the  fourth  century  Paganism  was  yet 
standing.  The  heart  of  the  tree,  indeed,  was  dead,  but,  as  may 
sometimes  be  observed  in  trees,  the  vitality  had  gone  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  and  the  tenacious  bark  communicated  with  still 
living  fibres  at  the  root.  In  the  Efistem  Church,  classical  literature 
was  indulgently  treated  from  the  beginning  by  the  Christian  fathers. 
Its  philosophers  were  looked  upon  by  some  among  them  as  the  pro* 
phets  of  human  reason.  In  the  West,  there  was  more  hesitation  upon 
the  subject.  "  The  Apostle  had  been  at  Athens,"  exclaims  Ter- 
tallian,  almost  fiercely,  "  and  knew  human  wisdom  by  meeting  it. 
What  have  Athens  and  Jerusalem  in  common  ?  Let  them  look  to  it, 
who  have  brought  in  a  Stoic,  a  Platonic,  or  a  dialectic  Christianity."* 
On  the  other  hand  Amobius  confidently  appeals  to  Plato. 

Aug^tine's  mature  and  definite  judgment  on  heathen  philosophy 
is  not  difficult  to  gather,  in  spite  of  some  apparent  inconsistencies  of 
expression.  The  Gospel  did  not  come  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil 
it.  Nor  did  it  come  to  destroy  the  crude  fruit  of  human  wisdom, 
but  to  form  and  mellow  it.  Ho  never  grounded  faith  upon  an  uni- 
versal scepticism.  Opposed  as  Aristotle  and  Plato  might  seem  to  be, 
he  believed  that  one  consistent  mass  had  been  strained  out  by  the 
cautious  wisdom  of  successive  ages.  Of  Cicero  and  Plato  he  speaks 
with  almost  imvarying  respect.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
In  the  wonderful  providence  of  God,  the  first  little  flame  of  Divine 
love  had  been  kindled  in  his  heart  by  them,  though  the  odour  and 
the  blaze  were  from  the  unguents  of  Holy  Scripture,  f  To  tho 
Hortenaius  of  Cicero  he  owed  the  first  prelude  to  his  conversion, 
the  first  initiation  into  those  high  problems  which  are  the  intellectual 
principles  of  the  spiritual  Hfe.      The  tremulous  impulse  which  it  im- 

•  De  Prscscrip.  Hoi«t. 

f  ThisubiBlmtguagetoRomaiuanaa,"Kiinqimm<»»saTimnainliiantcsinphilosophuiin. 

Nondum  ttilomt  ca  flamma,  qutc  aumma  hob  {ureptnia  erat,  cum  ecco  tibi  libri 

quidam  pleni  bonas  res  Arabices  ubi  exhalonrnt  in  nos,  ubi  UU  flanimu]Br>  inrtiUamiit 
pretiOBiEbni  unguenti  gatUs  pauciaaimas,  incredibilo,  Eomanianc,  incredibile,  et  iiltr;i 
quod  fortaaae  do  me,  ot  tu  crcdis,  otinm  mihi  ipso  do  meipao  incredibilo  inccndiiiin  con- 
citanmt."^C.  Acad.,  lib.  ii.  2,  torn.  i.  Vis. 
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parted  to  his  spirit  may  be  compared  to  the  motion  of  tho  ^ray  that 
hangs  over  the  cataract  before  it  ia  touched  by  the  ivatera.  With 
Plato  I  suppose  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  aa  certain  that  he  was 
never  profoundly  acquainted,  that  be  had  read  but  little  of  his  works, 
and  that  little  in  Latin  tronalation.  Yet,  predestined  Platonist  as  he 
was,  he  seized  upon  the  lofty  Theism  of  the  TinuBus,  upon  the  high 
morality  of  the  Euthyphon,  upon  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and  with  the 
instinct  of  genius  thinking  out  these  principles  to  their  conclusion, 
gave  that  Platonic  mould  to  Christian  thought  which  it  has  never 
lost.  "Quicquid  dicitur  in  Platone,  vivit  in  Augustino."  To  him 
we  owe  that  noble  passage  which  for  ever  puts  to  shame  the  faithless- 
ness of  those  who  in  this,  or  in  any  other  age,  have  considered  human 
learning  a  curse  or  a  superfluity  outside  the  Church.  The  passage  to 
which  I  refer*  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that  the 
treatise  in  which  it  occurs  was  written,  in  part,  to  combat  the  passion 
for  secular  learning,  dangerous  in  that  day,  which  prevailed  among 
a  section  of  the  African  clergy.f 

Turning  from  philosophy  to  literature,  we  find  that  Augustine  had 
scruples  as  to  his  fondness  for  Terence  and  Virgil.  In  reference  to 
Terence,  this  can  easily  be  accounted  for.  His  lines  were  much  used 
to  afford  groimd-colours  for  the  rhetorical  style,  and  the  Christian 
Bishop  had  learned  to  despise  those  retail  dealers  in  words.^  There 
are  also  obscene  passages  in  his  plays.  Indeed,  his  very  connection 
with  the  stage  was  a  strong  objection  to  him  in  Augustine's  judg- 
ment. He  could  not  forget  the  voluptuous  excitement  throbbing  in 
the  very  air,  the  sanguinary  fanaticism  of  the  circus,  which  he 
describes  with  so  masterly  a  touch  in  the  case  of  Alypius.§  Wherever 
the  Latin  language  was  spoken,  the  writings  of  Virgil  had  acquired 
a  popularity  which  at  first  sight  seems  unaccountable.  Such  exquisite 
finish,  such  curious  felicity,  requires  culture  to  be  appreciated.  Yet 
lines  of  Virgil  are  scrawled  on  the  poorest  tombs  among  the  cata- 
combs, and  scratched  upon  the  walls  of  Pompeii  by  the  hands  of  the 
lowest  of  the  people.  I  leave  it  to  others  to  discover  reasons  for  this 
popularity,  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  For  my  part  I  am  content  to 
find  the  cause  in  that  subjectivity  with  which  he  is  stoaetimes 

•  Do  Doctrina  Christ,  ii.  28 — 31,  40. 

t  This  view  is  quite  conaiate&t  with  the  fact  that  aflor  he  was  called  to  the  opiscopate 
he  had  no  further  time  for  auch  studies,  and  even  used  very  soTcre  langiiago  occasiDnallf 
when  ho  saw  danger  of  excess  in  that  direction.     "  Xnuumerabiles  fabuL-e  poetarum, 

oiatonim  in£ata  et  eipolita mendocia,  philosophoram  gamiliD  argutico 

posteaquBTO  mihi  curarum  occleaia)  saidna  impoaita  est,  onmea  illie  delicia)  fugere  do 
manlbua."— Epistola  Memoiio,  cxxxi.,  torn.  iL  647. 

J  Venditorem  Terborum. — Confess.,  ix.  6.    Kimdlnis  loqoacitatis,  ix.  2. 

j  Ibid.  iii.  8.  Even  in  reference  to  Terence,  he  will  not  accuse  those  words  which 
are  elect  and  pieuouB  vessaU,  bat  that  wine  of  devils  which  we  ore  given  to  quaff  in 
them.— L  16. 
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rcpronoliod,  in  that  pathetic  tenderness  whieli,  aa  lias  been  wpll 
said,  miika'j  Virgil  the  first  ol*  tlio  modi'rns.  The  people  excuse  rptine- 
Rtcnt  wheu  it  is  pathetic.  They  parclou  the  fiuish  of  the  line,  when 
tliey  cim  still  see  that  it  is  written  by  one  whose  eyes  were  moiatened 
■wi(Ji  n  tear.  To  this  peculiarity  of  Virgil's  gtmiua  no  more  delicate 
tribute  h.a&  ercr  been  paid  than  the  swoot  tuid  burning  tt-ars  ahcd  by 
the  pawionato  and  imaginutivo  boy,  and  for  which  the  Binhop  bo 
bitterly  reproached  himsolf,  "  Tantilliw  puer  ct  Untiu  iH'ccntor."  To 
estimate  fully  the  enchantment  which  Virgil  exercised  over  Augustine, 
we  must  turn  to  those  trmtiBes  of  liia  which  fill  up  a  gap  in  tlio  Con- 
fessions, the  works  ugaiast  tlio  Academics,  On  Order,  and  Concerning 
tlio  BIcMcd  Life.  After  his  memorable  conversion,  and  redgnalion 
of  his  pTofoasortihip,  his  friend  VcrecunduB  kmdly  lent  bira  bis  ■\*illa  at 
Cassiciacum.*  Thcru  be  retired  for  boiiio  tnonlhs  to  prepare  himself  for 
his  baptism,  accompanied  by  Monica,  by  the  son  whom  ho  was  eo  soon 
to  lose,  and  by  n  select  circle  of  African  friends,  by  Al_\*piu8,  Navigius 
his  brother,  Trygetiue,  La«tidianus,  Riisticup,  and  Licentius,  the  poeti- 
cal son  of  Eomanianus.  There,  in  the  evening  generally,  after  their 
letters  were  ■\vritten,  and  tlie  superintendence  of  the  i'nrm  completed 
for  the  day,  the  party  discussed  philosophical  qtieetioDH,  such  aa  the 
power  of  wisdom  to  give  oerta.inty,  happineee,  order.  A  singular 
freedom  and  toleration  breathed  through  the  confei'en<:e9  of  these 
delightful  days.  Of  one  of  the  party,  at  least — Licentiue,  in  whose 
siibjcetivonnd  melancholy  strain  there  u  nu  undertone  which  reminds 
as  of  the  jjootry  of  our  own  day — we  know  that  even  many  years 
later  ho  was  not  distinctively  a  Christian.  Among  the  company  there 
was  not  a  single  ccclusiostic  to  precipitate  tbe  work.     Oassiciacujnf 

"  OutfcM.,  U.  3. 

t  Local  tnuliltin  irlontiflca  OiuiciiicuiD  nitli  C^inago,  n  tillage  &boat  d^t  loognot 
north-ciut  or  Milui.  Tbu  uliloit  uiithdHty  for  thin  in,  himrnvaT>  n  ntite  in  n  [oruh* 
t^Rbtri,-,  Rtating,  mimoria  prtrdUtm  rut,  that  Atufiutino  hivi  sojourned  in  the  plwo 
Miuixrini  giTM  utroQg  (ittjrmologiiiJ  reason*  tig«tiut  lliu  Mitietilutlvu  i/t  ago  for  tonin 
Di:»<idc(i  tliia,  tha  view  trom  Oicvagg  iif  comnon-plncp,  ond  \iy  no  laeette  ngntm  wiA 
AtiouhUuu'h  iuiliralioiw.  On  tbo  uunlTaiy,  Ca»riru;a,  utiuthur  Lombriril  tuwn,  in  the 
oplnJon  of  Uanzanl  aod  Coma  presuntfl  no  etymolo^i-ul  uliJooUon.  "  It  !>  aitiuUd  on  » 
pvomiufncs  at  th<>  foot  nf  b.  group  of  hillE.  On  iu  wodem  himxoa  is  Moiit{)  Itou.  und 
iSu>  Udo  «f  Um  Alps  to  tlivir  junctica  with  Uio  ApvciuiiQa.  Tv  Qm  tOfiUt-nA,  a  voat 
opadiigJnirhicli  nght  !>  loHt ;  to  thn  cast  and  nortb-r^t,  the  moutibuiu  of  Dcrgnimuqiu 
and  of  tho  lake  of  dmo  :  within  Uiij  iiiiifnu'i<:')i>t  fmnuwurk,  ujinrtof  tbu  La^  Miig- 
|[ioro,  four  other  miaU  lakes  neuter:  ftutii«T  off,  thL'  imtir«  plum,  liko  thu  hilli,  rawed 
wUli  villa*,  totma,  And  rillng««,  ■Anmtl  of  which  at  loMt  xnuat  hawo  nxist«d  in  th^a  tima 
of  Avguatmo."  Another  uintumiitMLgo  u  mcati(>aod  of  mncli  u(iport«iic«  is  doddiag 
tho  qoMtioTi.  At  OMciago  there  la  a  little  tonvnt  which  is  fnxiucniUy  dr>-,  but  wliioh 
hu  maafih  wntor  in  antiimn  to  jiLitify  th«  titiniut  imuiu  til  AvgitStiae,  and  which 
in  one  p1ao«  ut  punl  uji  livtweeii  two  rocka,  vj  ss  to  sdmit  of  Iwitig  dnoribed  h 
anguttiii  MMii*  iaUttnuit.  There  u  also  n.  ieoaII  ToUny  luUinj[  oB'  into  a  •lAp«i  aixl 
COTcrod  with  a  noadow,  which  t^Ktx  «\at:Uy  wiih  thu  yroi^  ad  prmtnm  thmiUirr,  in 
pralaJi  f>npit<i*a  Jaetudtre.  Hut  nt  Cii.^»fi^o,  tbrro  la  no  nuuiing  water  at  any  aCMOa, 
See  Maazoid'ii  lotter  to  U.  I'oqjoukt  iiiwn  the  locality  of  Caiuciocnm. 
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vu  situated  iu  u  country  of  IiikoH  nnd  liilli),  upon  the  lirst  BtagQ  of 
tho  Alps  on  the  nidc  of  Lombard^.  In  that  tiur  ispot,  "  full  of  tha 
serenity  of  tlie  Italiuii  nky,  imd  the  Tertlure  of  the  vallcvs  of  SwitBCi'- 
land,"  the  time  passed  away  in  a  quiet  and  uneventl'ul  happiness,  ^a 
the  nnrrativo  of  these  months  at  Cos&iciaciuii,  VirgU  is  repeatedly 
mentioned.      Upon  the  lower  Alpine  slopea — 

**  BanMth  them  sprend  liko  a  green  sea 
The  wavdwfl  plain  of  Lombivdy, 
Boundeil  hy  th-u  VDjioraua  air, 
Iskndicd  by  dtica  j!alr," 

in  the  meadow- lawn  of  the  farm  of  Vorecundua,  during  ono  of  those 
summpT  dnys,  which  seem  to  give  light  nnd  elcamose  to  the  intoUcct, 
»8  well  Jis  to  the  eye,  or  In  t!ic  soft  winter  sunshine,  the  cadence  of 
Virgil's  lines  r;eem  to  minglo  with  tho  household  caren  of  iho  little 
group,  with  Monica's  gentle  house^work,  and  the  lowing  of  the 
oxen.*  In  our  ago  of  buainesa  and  distractiou,  wc  utt-  (cuptcd  to 
aak  with  the  poet — 

•■  Wimt  aheltcn-  to  grow  ripo  U  oun. 
What  leiniro  to  gtw  wiao  ? " 

"Wc  feci  that — 

*'  T«o  bat  vn  Uv*,  taa  much  arc  tridd, 
Too  huwKd  to  «tfaua  " 

the  "  nwcct  calm  "  or  "  luminous  cleanicsa  *'  of  the  thinkers  of  old. 
Wo  cannot  help  cuvying  Augustine  his  seclusion  ut  Ciuntciucum. 
Yet  let  m  remember  that  it  was  redeemed  aftciwards  by  toils  that 
ended  with  ono  of  tho  busiest  of  human  live*.  To  him,  at  lonet,  tho 
retreat  was  not  ono  of  ifUeness.  He  wished  deliberately  to  place  his 
knowledge  upon  a  certain  basis,  to  understand  as  woU  us  believe,  to 
recuncile  faith  with  reason,  and  that  in  him  which  thought  with 
that  which  prayed.    Like  Buticr  at  tweuty-one,  Augustine  ut  tturty- 

*  <'D^ptttanecipp«i«inui*olaiAm  in  OMMiam  deoIiiuiBtt^dioMiiuijMeiiltataienmin 
jAiB  nisticis  ordiaoticlu,  tum  in  itcsuaonD  ptimi  Ubri  Viqjlii  perudu  fiat."— And. 
IIVL  tom.i.  its.  "  tak'rpaeJCifl  pBucidui  dlobuaToaitAlypiua,  at  exorto  Bolo  dBrioaiina 
iniitAt  (•■■•II  nitor,  ot  qunntum  in  illis  locui  hjrame  pot«iBt,  blnudu'btt  temporia  m  pratnm 
ieKtniim" — Do  Onltno,  lib.  ii.,  Ilud.471.  "TortiiuiHitt<ini(licaiiuituLiiuuiiiub«i^iliUD 
OM  coMEViAnt in balnetn,  diMapavit,  tempuM|ue  pwnM<<ltM>iiiw^>^ni]iijif{mm^ffi^i^jiHMf^  " 
—Do  Ekfttcl  VitH,  IbiJ.  COl.  "  !?vpt«Ri  f«ni  diobiw  in  diNpiitnnilo  fiiinimotiow,  ciun  tnta 
taotnm  Vir^nil  Ubroa  {Xiiet  prim  urn  reccniK^nvntin."— C  Acud.  lib.  il..  Ibid.  4ii.  "ilwi 
(■meacperoLic«iitiiui  in  pvctii'iim  xtudiiunnc  taflammabtilur,  iiL  uliiiuoiituiii  nilbi  oliruu 
l^ininendtiavtilenitur.  TnndeuvtAniQaadrelractandaDiiUiinidistiileniiiiiisde  AnLdomidi 
i^wtioiiani  cum  t  ne,  tjouitoin  potai,  lunon  philomphin  loudDzatur,  nan  iaiitus 
seannt.    Et  tattt  dtos  Sm  «s«aui  ^iilKnt,  ut  nulli  prgniu  roi  amipa  qvuun  Mrotuuidia 

anioii*  nosUu  ecngnicro  Tid^nttu Mnliirina  ituque  mlho  kctoa  rcUquimiu 

pftu]tiIuiiiquc<-umriutidii«i({hnusqtiodl«iupiu  lugcbat." — C'.  AcmI.  ii..  Ibid. -liC.  "Iro 
c<xip«nin  in  b«Jn«u.  Ulft  snim  loctia  rum  cobIo  Iruli  ta  ogto  mu  miniinu  [lolcnmiu, 
kptw  m1  dupulandum  «t  iuiuliam  fuit" — Ih  Ordino,  lib.  I.  8,  Itdd.  'U:. 
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tlirco  "propneotl  fho  aoBidi  after  trutli  ns  the  bosincss  of  his  life."* 
After  muny  ycara,  the  roet  sud  perfume  of  Uioso  months  vcro  trtill 
^Kih  in  the  oM  man's  memory.  He  myv,  in  Tt-ords  that  bring  before 
OA  a  picture  of  groeu  fiolds,  and  fonns  stretched  itnAtnr  fihcltoring 
tmcs :  "  Thou,  O  foithfVil  Promiser,  gtvoet  to  Vervcundus,  for  that 
farm  of  Ms  at  Osasiciftoum,  vhere  wc  rested  in  Thee  from  the  6eroc 
6iuiuii(.'i'-tidc  of  ihe  world,  the  pleasant  greenery  of  Thy  Paradise, 
eiuco  Thou  host  forgiTcu  liim  his  earthly  sins  in  Thy  moantain." 
But  the  quiet  work  of  (heir  mornings  must  soon  be  over,  Beftot! 
the  cTooing  fullj,  they  must  llfl  up  their  minds  to  the  gnat  prohlems 
that  tower  before  our  existence  and  theirs — like  Iho  Alpine  heights  on 
which  they  looked  at  sunsot.  Itmust  pass  away  inn  fcwweeks.  From 
tho  day  of  his  baptism,  to  the  day  wlien  in  mortal  Ricknew,  he  must 
lie  down  in  the  little  chamber  at  Hippo,  with  the  sounds  of  battle 
ringing  in  his  oar,  he  can  never  know  rest  ag^n.  His  eyes  will  not 
then  be  fixed  upon  tho  pages  of  Virf^-il,  hut  upon  the  psalms  of  David 
hung  before  liis  eyes  at  the  foot  of  bis  humble  bod.  Yet  it  may  be 
that  at  times,  in  that  busy  and  holy  life,  tho  most  mueical  words 
which  ho  has  heard  upon  earth  will  fall  upon  the  ear  of  memory, 
when  he  ib  listening  most  intuntly  to  catch  the  strains  that  come 
from  the  City  of  God.f 

This  wfeotch  would  Imj  very  deficient  without  some  reference  to  the 
elate  of  religion  in  AiVica  in  the  fourth  century.  More  than  in  most 
oouutries.  Christianity  there  was  tinctured  by  the  eoil  in  which  it 
grew.  Donati^m  may  be  considered  as  the  expression  of  national 
and  religious  jealousy.  The  '*  fractionary "  eoeloriastical  spirit  of 
the  African  Christians  bos  been  traced  in  the  enormous  numbers  of 
tho  African  bishops.  For  instunci>,  in  one  conforonco  nt  Carthage, 
(a.i>.  -111)  wc  read  of  279  Douatist,  280  Catholic  bLihops.  The 
colonists  acquired  something  of  the  iierc;cncs.H  of  the  tribes  by  whom 
they  were  nurrounded.  Tho  Deiiatints,  those  Puritans  of  Africa 
had  their  Annbuptistaand  Fifth  Monarchy  men  in  tho  Circumcellion: 
Some  one  hoe  ingeniously  sold  that  yet  another  analogy  between 
the  Puritans  nnd  lh«  Donatists  is  euggested  by  those  extraordinary 
names  which,  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  Church  History, 


■  "  Contcmptls  taiDcn  cotorie  onmlbiu  qnco  ^xma  mortales  pnlant,  hiiio  Inviatigwad 

iaMrnro  proponii Milii  imtoEa  ontnm  «■!,  nus^nom  prenua  A  auotoritat«  Chririi 

dlBcodore qwid  nuina  nililiUflDisA  mticmc  paKqucadum  (sA,  Itn  coim  Jsm  nim 

ftffcctanittqnDdntrcnunnoniTfdlmifaarfuMWerMnmffO^rtMbnpiTchniidcTO 
doriitcniiniu,  aimd  FlnUmcin  mo  fntuerl  quod  tacrfi  ncutr!*  noa  rcpu^nnt  rcjKatumm  amo 
Miifido."— a  A(«di>iii.  i. 

f  K-S>isMtliui]K>intAdontnciiTiau>Virplinn  mmiiuiK^iiM  in  Ui^Ile  CIt.  l>,,xiT,  27. 
"8ino  udorid  iUcc^bnoo  vtimul'i  tDfimd^ivtiir  Rrcmiu -axoria." — Cf,  ^ncid..  Till.  406. 
'*ConjugiM  iufusiu  gieudo."  AoolLor  luch  ruEQioiacL-titc  amy  bccitol— tbo  roFeitncflto 
Dsnt  and  Eotelliu,  in  liiB  letter  to  Jerome.— lOm.  ii,  Epiit  68. 
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remind  ns  for  n  moment  of  poeeug^  at  which  wo  hnre  smiled  hi 
Woodstock.  But  the  lore  of  tboeo  nomes  b«lon^cd  to  African,  not  to 
Doitftliet,  ChristiAnity.  Among  the  Catholic  hi^hops,  whoso  nuoM 
ow  mbsoribod  to  the  letter  to  Pop©  Innocent  agoiiwt  Pelagius  and 
CcEiloBtios  arc  two  AdcodntuRcs,  and  thrco  QuodvuItdeiuKte.  How 
prevalent  Ifnnichcism  was,  no  render  of  the  ConfossioOB  am  forget 
It  wa^  no  unusual  ciroomBtance  to  find  three  bishops  in  one  town, 
3famchean,  Donntist.  and  Catholic.  HcntLcuism  lingered  on  stilL 
Augusdno  npesk»,  with  an  eloquent  ahuddcr,  of  the  hideous  and 
efli-ininotc  wretches,  wh0|  with  unguent-dripping  locks  and  whitened 
faces,  up  to  yesterday,  as  he  soys,  went  in  the  procc^ciions  of  tho 
llagna  Motor  throngh  tho  streets  of  Carthiigc.*  Tho  country,  and 
eapooially  Carthage,  wus  haunted  by  dl-woluto  fortiuie-t.ell«ra  and 
spirituolistSft  the  maggots  who  crnwl  from  the  rottoonoss  of  scep- 
ticism. Anupiom  BtiU  remained  and  wcrificed,^  Ingenious  people 
wore  puzf-led  by  inipo«tor»,  ma(hetm»iicl,%  Now  on  image  was 
rashly  broken  by  the  ClinRtians,  and  the  population  rose  in  fury, 
^ow  a  nomad  tribo  had  a  bargain  to  make  with  its  cirilized  noigh- 
boiiTS,  iind  scraplos  of  con»ciono6  arose,  bec^ause  tho  barbarians  would 
only  swear  by  their  own  goda.  Ah  is  the  casw  in  India  now,  two 
phenomena  were  exhibit(>d,  on  the  one  hand  u  fiuiatical  revival  of 
the  old  religion,  on  the  other  a  philosophical  rationalism,  which 
sought  to  preserve  a  minimum  of  it,  inculcating  the  moral  ideas  of 
the  new  &ith.  There,  as  ever  in  analogous  cireumstonccs,  two 
ourrenta  of  thought  are  formed  drop  by  drop,  until  at  lant  the 
equilibrium  is  broken,  the  mass  of  the  new  ideas  exceeds  that  of  the 
old,  aad  the  old  is  absorbed  and  lo3t  in  tho  new.  The  letters  of 
two  pogana  to  Augustine,  Longininnus  the  priest,  and  Maximus  of 
Modnora,  illuRtriilo  ihiH  tiiith.  At  Carthage,  und  elsewhere,  tbo 
Christinn  Churt'h  liad  not  yet  filtered  off  all  tho  dregs  of  paganiam. 
Augustine  admitii  that  he  knew  Christians  who  were  worshippers  of 
pictures  and  sepulchres.  'I'hero  were  riotous  fonsta,  nominally 
changed  into  Memories  of  Martyrs,  but  in  carnality  and  escess  in  no 
respect  different  from  the  old  festivals  in  tho  temples  of  the  idols. 
At  Hippo  itself,  there  were  Church  feasts,  whose  admitted  cstrava- 
gane<»  wore  sanctioned,  or  palliated,  by  a  referanoe  to  aimilur  ubuaea, 
commitfeil  at  Home,  under  the  eyes  uf  itit  bishop.     Sueh  is  a  hnnty 

•  •■  r*qtN)  tn  bMterntua  dlcm deceit  Interpretatio,  ontbnlt  mtlo,  eoBttci^ 

oKtio."— Do  Oiv.  JJwi,  vii.  af. 

f  "  QoM  ipd  bcno  novimiu  per  imniinom  Kvrta  Kikra  duMlrJ."— C  Aood.  lib. !., 
lOBL  t  417.    iVuthactmuiuiitory  of  tli«"uuiil{iuu"  Albrioennn*.— IbiiL 

\  Oaa  of  tbBM  applied  la  AnguCitie  wIimi  he  vu  a  candidnto  ftir  Uia  IhtwlriMl  prin 
jM>aai-^'UsadMM]iu]u]iMoio(iu«mhiinupic«iii,4uidd  dnnnmeodii tvJImii, nt Tin- 
Minn;  DM  autom  fcudft  iUtt  MkonmeDta  •bomiUBtna  Mapondiao :  iiMiiooronaillaaiHt 
inunortalitar  nam,  BtnKun  pro  Tiotoila  mia  oecari  ue  >laoi«." — OoufoH.  iv.  S. 

(  Hid.  fv.  J. 
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and  faintly  drawn  ekoteh  of  tho  voriod  life  of  popnlonn  tnwns"  Tiov 
overthrown  and  forgotten  in  the  desert,  or  romeinberetl  only  to  by 
cxecrut«d  as  tlie  nests  of  pinites.t 

ErubiBus  coiiiplaiiiH  bitterly  tliat  iha  powers  of  Augustine  were 
wasted  upon  Africa.  Such  a  ^^eiiius  would  have  produced  still  nobler 
fruita,  had  it  been  boru  or  lirod  in  Italy  or  Gaul.  The  rudeness,  tlie 
Toluptunu.sncRS,  the  htiiilII  nnd  restleu  ouriosily  of  Africa,  was  hostile 
to  literary  ei^ccllcnco  and  philosophical  ripcuoaet,^  This  may  bo 
partly  true.  It  MDms,  indeed,  that  tho  scanty  hours  left  to  the 
Bishop  after  the  toils  of  controrersy,  the  caro  of  hie  0ock,  and  tho 


**  Of  ona  of  these  RADiaa-AlKcan  towns,  il  comcpnndfint  of  tho  Timt*  fm\M  a  tarn 
ycura  ttgo — "  Cndw  the  shndow  of  thu  forort-hill  at  llutna,  uptm  wbidi  Iho  lion,  tho 
puDthcT,  and  tha  wild  bcw  nisg«>  n  llomun  city,  which  once  bt-ld  50,000  in)iubitiuit«, 
and  when;  ninety  biahops  UMOililcd  in  cousdl,  lica  >  rutn."  For  thii  citation  I  am 
tndcbtod  to  a  pnMage  in  Arohdcncon  Loo'i  ItctiituM,  when  "im  ilnws  witli  aoleraa 
oloqufinuii  ikv  mnml  of  DooBtiinD. — "  LooIiitm  on  EcoladnMicMl  lliiloty,"  p.  SHiv  *f9- 

t  OE  Illppo,  now  Boas,  an  eloquent  dtacription  lias  been  givm  bj-  the  MM  Kbonr. 
"Tilt  chii[Ml  of  Bonn  ui  un  old  nnd  miecTable  in08(|>i*,  irhi^  Uin  Ibtoor*  t)i(-isaolrt«  Imvc 

abondontd Ucncnth  the  ihadoirof  aged  olirotreoe,  which  Rilrnd  thdrboiiRlia 

oiTor  tho  tomb  of  Hippo,  I  was  able  to  cidl  u]]  tho  pfaiutom  of  (lut  burial  dtv.  Nothing 
wu  duagvd — tha  Bome  nunded  oouti,  ths  «uno  waves  which  bnthnl  thi?in,  tho  samo 
UniihmountAiiuon  thoatdo  of  rnrthngf,  anilnMrustbscbAiaof  th>?ICdotiKh,rinn|[up 
with  tta  KtmbM  ga^jca  and  will  upcct.  l^o  Soybouo  rolled  il«  •!«<»  WHt«ni.  .  .  . 
Wa  irelked  alomg  a  rood  hemmud  in  by  two  livinfr  hcdf^  of  cactiu  and  aloM. 
Hie  Anbs  havo  given  Buim  Uio  notno  of  Uiuibii.  Kuiii<ilim<!>i  ftom  the  Uuck  hills 
of  thorny  ihruba,  nc  bow  tho  ocBDlhua  raine  ili  ^kuX  oli>(^tIy-ciit  Ii-svm.  Via  norv, 
in  fiut,  on  thn  mint  tii  fiippo.  ^O  town  i^^v/.-reA  with  ita  buildingit  thA  two  eli^p^ 
which  m  luid  oscoadod,  and  which,  by  n  gradunl  fall,  descend  to  tk«  books  of 
tho  Seybousa  near  thit  Boa.  f^omo  ttoncx  were  nJl  thai  tvmitiacdof  Ihticityuf  Aii|fu«lui(, 

On  that  one  of  the  two  hills  of  Uippo  which  is  neansst  to  the  Abou-gemms,  on 

tho  sidn  of  thv  mhi,  ymi  tnm<t  lut  yon  luvcrvd  tho  nsBsinB  of  a  rjtet  <<(liflro.  All  round 
oWolivo  tn>i«,  thii'lt  i^iwlusM  smTiiiih oil  with  jM>in.l«,  glow  wild  from  tho  cnnr^  of  ntdil 
of  vrhioh  nil  piOk-M  tho  liuEuiiant  fertility.  Tho  chunctcr  of  thno  min*,  lb«  extent  of 
tlie  building  to  whlt^h  they  bdnng,  tha  solidity  of  the  wallet  uiid  vuults,  tho  aitiuttian, 
make  ono  Ix^lii.Ti!  nt  firat  th&t  thfuaue  the  nnuuns  of  it  church — pn'hB|»  the  crypt  of  Uiut 
SofUita  I\>rit  whtTb  the  voice  of  Augustine  was  hi  ofton  ntiitrd,  And  wh«To  his  tomb  was 
plsoad.  But  other  indications,  eqwoinUy  the  reainiai  of  ni|updtict*,  nppcar  to  givo  Uw 
buUdioy  ocoUwr  ddtiiiBtioia.  Thondnshavo  pioLtiUy  noUuui;  laitn-d,  uud  Udunif  to 
the  old  dstenia  of  Hippo — mst  rMorroir^  ftwl  nt «  ^at  expenie  from  the  Murcca  of  the 

Edougb 'Hie  AisIm  and  Kubylcm  of  Uin  mniinlaint  piT&nn  some  curious  avn- 

noniaa  on  a  porlian  of  the  «ivli,  in  an  anfjle  of  ibc  odificc,  upon  n  great  etono.  Upea 
asking  lltoir  reason,  they  T«ply  that  a  grout  Botimi  liTod  hcvv,  that  hii  hiotwy  in« 
written  D]<on  the  stone,  but  tluit  tho  stooo  was  broken."  U.  fiibour  iirgux-s  that  this 
great  Iloum!  is  Anxiutrrtr ;  that  the  stono  wns  tuinBfcimd  from  its  i>Iuce  in  thn  nina 
of  tho  llBallica  I^acls,  vhere  it  covend  the  body  of  Au^ustinn,  together  with  the  remains 
of  t^  grest  l»tho|^  leit  the  I4nibehonldbo  prc&nod  by  the  Arum  VandolB  on  tha  taking 
of  Ilippo. — IVuubition  An  In,  Udltqun  dci  S.  Augustine,  [or  M.  I'Abbi  Sibour — in  Pou- 
joulst's  Histoiro  do  ii.  Aofnixtino,  i>.  4-16    4iO, 

I  "Itndisocut  Abies,  va]uptatiunuvida,Bludtonimininiioa,nirioasrinnreniinii]^tcas." 
Augott.  Un'.  tool.  i:.  1.  "  Eoruin  irrueateni  ]it««entiiuD  i\tA  iilorumiiuu  non  siiat  apti 
tali  negolje,  nw^sque  Ungtue  cntAminibue  qiuun  (dentiA  Inminlhus  duloctkatnr."— 
Veloaiaous  Augnstino. ' 
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BUportntendcncc  of  his  clergy,  were  broken  in  u^md  by  a  noisy  tJirong 
of  babbling  Tisitors,  fond  of  bt-aring  their  ovn  tong^ues,  and  utterly 
incapahlQ  of  eolid  disciiiuion.  Ihit  tho  discordant  elcmcutft  into 
vhich  he  was  'throirn  havo  ^ined  for  us  ono  uacM  lesson.  It  h 
mstructiTc  to  eeo  how  thoroughly  Atiguetino  hnd  ninstcrcd  the 
thoughts  and  tho  wants  of  his  own  age ;  what  an  cxttinsiro  toleration 
hu  poKsefised,  in  spito  of  tho  occiusional  severity  and  dogmatism  which 
grate  upon  a  uiodeni  ear.  Ho  ansirerii  the  Bbrange  letter  of  Volu- 
tianus  with  uu  cxiinplary  pntifnce  which  osttnmhcs  Biuamos  ;  of  the 
MBnicheunn  bo  speaks  generally  in  tho  tone  of  one  who  knew  tho 
difficulty  of  finding  trutli.  l^crhaps  ^omt^tbing  Uko  a  jutralldl  may 
bo  found  in  Newman' — the  same  long  unoortninty  hilled  in  dog* 
matitnn,  only  uwiiltcning  from  time  to  timo  to  trcmWo  with  pscitc- 
moDt  and  e^mpalhy  for  tho  Ibrtuue  of  othore.  But  thii  pnrullnl 
most  bo  drawn  with  duo  allowance  for  tho  difl'erence  between  the 
manly  submisBion  to  the  Catholio  Christ  lanity  of  the  fourth  century, 
ami  tho  suicide  of  rtason  involved  in  tlic  acceptance  of  Ultramon- 
fauusm  in  tho  ninclL-entb  century. 


ni. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  milestonei  on  the  road-side  of 
Augitstino's  intellectiuil  carflcr,  "We  may  t«rm  it,  with  ccjual  truth, 
his  Hpirilual  career,  for  with  him  the  intWlcotual  and  thu  cpirifiial 
are  so  intc-rfiuicd  tbut  we  cannot  discriminate  one  from  the  other. 
With  many  men,  conversion  in  the  abdication,  with  him  it  is  the 
confiummatioii,  of  r«a»on. 

'While  yet  divided  btrtwccn  passion  and  vanity,  bis  soul  is  reached 
by  the  Hortcneius  of  Cicero.  The  first  ring  was  touched,  and  tho 
chain  never  ceased  to  vibrate.  Tlio  great  problem  of  the  oripn  of 
evil  first  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  led  to  his  long  subjugation  to 
Maoiehoi«m.  To  this,  without  Ix-ing  over  fully  converted  himself,  ho 
made  several  converts,  us  has  hui^encd  more  than  once  with  con- 
Tcrta  to  Rome  in  our  nwu  day.  During  nine  yeunn  of  Jlonicheism  ho 
was  never  thoroughly  oAtisSod  with  it.  Perhaps  hw  tnotbor  was  led 
to  her  dream  by  the  prophetic  penetration  of  maternal  lore.'  He 
sooma  to  hnvo  held,  first,  a  kind  of  DuoHsra.t  then,  tho  theory  of  an 
extended  God; :^  or,  as  he  himself  eays,  an  extended  nothing.  Ko 
made  various  eflbrts  to  escape  from  those  unsatisfactory  ttpoculation*. 
Epicureanism  might  haro  tempted  htmfora  nioratnt,but  the  instinct 

*  ConfcB)-,  iti>  II. 

t  "Kxfldveno  libl  daas iqoIm nlmmquie  inlinitA)n."^I1;iii.  v.  ID;  viL  14. 

X,  ''Kmiqo  nuita  nulii  ridebatuT  owe  i]uidi]aiua  <|uoil  t&lenon  cwet  .....  aptliofian 
naO-"— IWd.  Tiii.  1. 
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of  immorfulity,  itrongin  iiuchnataroso^  liifiiprcsorTodhim.  Subtler 
thooriea  won  him  for  o  while.  In  despair  of  attnining  to  truth,  lie 
tended  for  a  littlo  to  Academic  ecopticinn,  the  prob»biIlsin  of  tho 
New  Academy.  At  other  times  he  inclined  to  Fantheiiun,  the  per- 
petual toiuptation  of  the  spcculntive  Hpirit :  lio  uses  a  vonr  curiotLS 
aimilitudc  to  explain  the  form  in  which  it  presented  itself  to  him  for 
a  while.* 

Such  aro  the  baro  outlines  of  this  reatlcss  oarca',  from  Munichroism 
to  SMpticism,  from  Bccpticism  to  Pantheism.  The  true  cause  of  tho 
long  ancert«inty  wus,  as  he  t^s  us,  want  of  npirituaUty.t  He  hod 
had  Home  acquaintance  irith  Soripture  from  an  early  period  of  his 
IHe ;  he  bad  never  lived  quite  outAide  a  current  of  ChriHtian  thought. 
The  ineffable  sweetnrss  of  the  name  of  Jesus  hud  breathed  upon  his 
sold.  It  is  right,  and,  if  properly  underatood,  may  be  most  profitable 
for  the  Ohristian  to  remember,  that  he  who  among  all  Christiaii 
teoohers  has  been  pronounced  to  have  had  the  greatest  influence  nest 
to  Saint  Paul,  dt'rivod  bin  iirst  groat  religious  Icflsons,  not  directly  from 
Scripture,  but  frotn  Plulonism.  IIo  can  bo  thaulcful  to  0»d  in  later 
life  that  he  had  mastered  Bome  high  truths  of  thin  philosophy  beforo 
he  really  studied  the  lliblu.  But  he  is  ciu-eful  to  proclaim  that  with 
all  ita  efficacy  aa  an  awakcner,  Flutoniam  in  abKolutely  insufEciont  as 
a  ^i<ic.  Wq  cimiiot  dinoorcr  in  it  that  which  alont?  can  act  uptm 
'  the  will,  the  humility*  of  Jesus.  "  I  did  not  humbly  cling  to  my 
humbled  Lord  Jeoua :  nor  know  how  masterful  that  infirmity  was, 
the  strength  of  that,  weakness."  Tho  most  superticial  reading  of 
the  Confessions  will  nhow  with  what  entire  and  loving  devotion  he 
rested  upon  the  Holy  Buriptures,  his  chatito  delight,  honeyed  with 
beOLTffli's  manna,  and  luminous  with  it-i  light. 

As  epocimens  of  Auguatino's  philosophy,  I  sbiUI  only  refer  bo  hia 
discussion  upon  Time  and  Memory. 

lie  is  led  to  a  theory  of  time  in  tho  elevcntli  book  by  his  examina- 
tion of  tho  tirat  verses  of  Generis.  Ife  moots  those  who  nskod,  os  aa 
objcetion  to  ureation,  what  Qod  was  doing  before  He  made  heaven 
and  earth,  and  how  it  came  into  ITiH  mind  to  make  what  he  had  not 
before  made — tliis  lenders  it  necerwary  for  him  to  examine  the 
notion  ol'  Time. 

The  subflhiiico  of  his  ductrino  is  this, — ^What  is  Time  P  It  is  in 
tho  oQiisciousneee,  and  by  tho  aid  of  memory  that  wo  tind  tho  first 

*  "  Te  •atom.  Domino,  ex  oinnl  porta  ambltntam  ei  penetRmtem  cam,  aed  uaqucqinqna 
isfisilTLH).  Taraquam  ol  msre  cMot  ublqui>,  ot  nb^iio  por  inimonmk  inHnitnai  aoliim 
maro,  et  hsWet  iotim  ao  ap»agiaia  qiuuolibot  mttgnanrii  mxI  Omtun  tamoo  ;  plena  wwt 
nticiuo  RponglB  ilia  ox  omni  inn  piurto  ox  immoiiK)  mui ;  sio  cn^tiiram  tonin  flnitam  to 
inflaito  planom  patebtm."— Ctmrcu.,  vii.  6. 

t  "ConAlMttcogitAToTcliOtna,  ot  t&lJa  bi»DO,  BUtnmnm  ct  •oltim  ot  voTtiin  Deum!" — 
IWd.ru.  1. 
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notion  of  duration.  The  mind  itself  in  tho  type  and  measure  of  it. 
It  i»  not  from  exterior  itourcca  that  wo  ncqiiiFo  the  notion  of  time, 
but  by  tlm  inner  mnfo ;  ond  it  ia  tho  mind,  Oie  ego,  which  is  tho 
original  model  of  that  which  endures.  Tho  present  is  an  ideal  point. 
Tho  p4»t  and  fUtoro  hare  no  exiet«Dco  bat  in  the  conception  of  tho 
mind.     Wo  do  not  meaeuro  time  \ty  motion,  but  motion  by  time. 

"In  thee,  mr  toul,  I  meoxurii  time,  is  thee  I  iaj  i  mouure-  it.  Tbo 
imptcMioB  whiob  thiags  as  they  poM  make  in  (he«,  nod  vkicli.  abides  wlica 
thcif  haw  pasted  away,  that  improBnion  which  ia  present  I  mciisiiTe,  not 
thiagt  which  hare  paaied  away  that  It  might  remain.  It  I  meaitute  when  I 
neofturo  time.  Thcrcron,  dther  this  impveatiaa  is  time,  or  I  da  sot  moasuro 
time."* 

In  (ho  trcatlso  on  DIemor}',  modem  psj'cbolopy  bus  Bolved  Angns- 
tine's  great  difliculty — our  memory-  of  having  forgtitten  something — f 
by  the  distinction  between  memory  and  reminiscence.  Memory  iit 
spontaneau.s,  reminiscence  is  memory  with  effort.  When  we  will  to 
remombur  a  thing  wliicli  docs  not  come  (iponlaneoiuly  to  as,  wo 
remember  something  relative  to  itj  which  gives  us  a  relative  con- 
ception of  it.  Wc  may  haro  no  conception  what  tho  thing  ia,  only 
what  relation  it  boars  to  something  else.  Tliat  relation  affords  an 
"  ahecissio  iuGuitss  iuvoBtigatioms,"  and  suggests  another  relation  or 
relationif,  until  we  remember  the  whole  tiling. 

I  ahall  be  amply  rewarded  if  these  pages  Hhotild  induce  any  younget 
reader  to  study  tho  Confessions  for  himself.  We  honour  this  great 
teacher,  not  by  heaping  upon  him  extravagant  titles  of  traditional 
honour,  not  as  they  did  who  carried  his  asamnGd  relics  from  Pavia  to 
Sona,^  but  by  being  made  partakers  of  hie  spirit.  Bett«r  than  any 
potdlive  result  of  his  psychological  Hpcculatious  is  that  frvxh  admiru.- 
tJon  for  the  glories  and  depth  of  man's  naturw.  "  And  they  go  to 
admire  the  heights  of  the  mountaitut,  and  the  billon's  of  the  sea,  and 
the  starry  hcaveris,  jmd  kmt  ff/emsekea." ^  Better  t^vcu  tbun  all  the 
great  pages  in  which  lio  has  left  ua  tho  evcrluctting  lines  of  our  faitli, 

*  Oonfm.  vi.  37.  Soimnt'a  "  Citi^  do  Dinu,"  iDTrtxiuiitiiH),  lirxix.,  igij,  "Hen 
isABgiuline'A  tbonght  wMcb  has  not  be«n  vol!  nndcratood.  Tho  turo  pnwf  tliflt  Um 
miDd  it  the  mcanijo  of  Umo,  or  ixieiuurM  tuno,  i*  that  it  menxiTM  ulenoe.  And  u 
iilciue  ia  not  anfUtiog  rool,  bat  lunpljra  inraluB,  bad  u  ao  iirivstloacutMBMuniodi 
ike  mind  klmjs  nmuurDi  cDcnce  1ij  iu  own  dimtion  nml  inkmLi^  wliioh  farm  put  of 
timo." — NoUa  of  D.  Maitin't  TrnductioD  dm  ConfeHionB,  Tarn.  ii.  2IS. 

f  Confen.  x.  10.  Hnmilton'»  licdA,  p.  369.  "On  thU  footing,  what  Angnslina 
qnftUflM  iy  tho  muuu  of  otUrion  v&old  h&,  in  name  nnd  frtct,  a  tnic  tuminU(ra>cd,  or 
crcn  *  confiiBod  aiea  uf  a  lidag  wiiitli  mfimcry  lua  IiMt~  It  u  liku  u  dolL  dnwn  t>vrore 
ft  pictme  wMch  wo  hnrc  formcTl)'  iccn  ia  n  room.  It  is  certain  tbnt  tho  clotlii  wbjcli 
hides  the  jrictnro,  i«c«ll>  to  thme  who  hsv«  looked  on  it  tho  idM  ofa  pictoro,  irithoiit 
nedUing  w\at  it  npiMonts."— D.  UwUn,  ut  inipni,  S7,  5S. 

I  For  A  rind  dcacriplioD  of  th«  tmndation  «f  Umm  [ftU^(«d]  reUca  by  tho  FWich  in 
l$iSr  we  Ponjoolat'a  "Hiat«it«  do  Sunt  AuguaUne,"  L  113-^UC. 

{  Oonfeai..  X.  8. 
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his  DonTiction  that  ChriBtiaiuty  is  meoEhaiutible  by  mtm'a  wit  or 
Ihougbt.*  Let  un  read  him  as  he  himself  would  he  rend,  not  with 
the  prostrnto  spirit  of  Hlavofl,  not  imperstitioiLsly  splintering'  off  eiaglo 
tests  a«  if  infallible,  but,  with  the  reverent  Liberty  of  Cliristian  froomon. 
Ijot  US  admire  and  imitate,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  mingled  depth  and 
tenderness  of  a  ^rcat  heart  and  a  f^rent  inteUcot ;  the  suWiig  coinmon- 
seiiso  which  60  often  rescueil  him  from  the  errors  !iit(»  which  raero  logic 
woidd  have  prGci])itat«d  him;  the  connideration  for  the  weak; f  the 
detcrmiuatLon  to  understand  an  adTerwry'ti  position  thoroughly;  the 
manly  fiiith  inhuman  reason;  the  intoniie  reveroncD  for  Scripture ; 
the  huiubtc  penitence  and  gcntlo  truet  in  Christ. 

William  Alexakder. 

•  "Tiiiitaort  f'liri»tiiiniimpmfimdita«literftnT'm,  tit  in««  t)iift!idi(i  prAficer*  ti om  mIm 
ftb  ioOunto  puvrttin'uwi'io  ad  dntvjiitluti  siuicctuUm,  iDBximo  o^'i,  lumnio  »tudi»,  WdliotA 
a^noo  conarcr  odduccTo  •  •  •  ■  lantaiiiic  nun  solum  i»  vi<t1}!s  quibtu  lete  dictn  mit, 
nmiD  oUmn  in  rvbun  quip  inUlli^emiln  mnt  InUt  itltitudo  Kipientix-,  nt  fhgnuitiMiiiue 
cupiditBli  dUcimili  boo  contin^t,  qiiml  rndi'tn  Si-n|itiini  i[iicHliim  loco  hntot,  cuin  con- 
(lunnuiv^t  homo  tuno  Inripit." — Atif^ut.  Vbluiiiiiri(>.     E[niit.  ii.,  t«m.  ii.  8. 

t  "  In  quilnui  iidhuo  porvulu  aalubritur  :i.'din<.-iitiir  iidi>4 <|»T>nim   li  tininpiaai 

qiuud  TilitaUm  diotonim  ndsponiAtuti,  cstm  niitritoriiu  cuniu  imbccillitutd  su  nUnderit, 
heu  cadet  miser.  Doniino  Dctu,  miacmrc,  iiGitiipluincnptillLTnmnr.n]t.-ciitqiiltnu)80i]nt 
rtain ;  qI  miltn  an^lum  toum,  qui  oum  r«i>Diutt  in.  oido,  tit  vlrn.t  donoo  volet-"— 
CmfoM.  xU.  27, 4y.  31.  "Cnm  cnim  itiidio  chrintinTiTim  dliquom  Irntrrrm,  illnm  nnl  ilium, 
iitn  ntadcntctn,  oi  >Uud  pro  olio  KoticnkiDi  paUcutcr  intncot:  opinnntom  hotnlnoin  \ 

ubcxt  uut«iD  n'hoD  od  ipaom  doctxincD  picUtis  formiun  pciriinL-ji)  arbitrutnr. 

— Oooftcs.,  V.  9. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  LITERAEY  ART. 


IT  has  undoubtedly  been  somewhat  tmioKunate  for  us  in  England 
that  ovar  word  morality,  more  especially  in  relation  to  litoralurc 
and  art,  has  takt^n  siioli  a  narrow  und  arbitniry  moanitig,  Il<?action8 
usually  leave  a  resichmra  of  hud  influencos;  nnd  in  the  rpaetion 
against  the  false  clemantn  imported  into  art  under  the  ploa  of 
teaching,  we  Bometimes  meet  with  an  implirif  denial  that  art  h&» 
any  rehition  to  the  moral  fipbere.  The  i-csiilt  has  been  (hat  Beauty 
and  Truth,  which,  as  Ooethe  pointed  out  long  ago,  are  but  diSercnt 
eidea  or  one  realitj',  have  been  rudely  sundered ;  and  the  prevailing 
id«  of  the  artist  is  very  much  that  of  one  who  *'  wildly  works  with- 
out B  conscienoe  or  an  aim."  We  therefore  find  ourselves  under  tlie 
neoesfiit}'  of  explaining  and  justiAnng  our  titlo  in  the  outset ;  for  a 
ooDunon  ground  cstahliHhed,  and  a  common  road  resolved  on,  many 
wnmglinga  may  he  savt^l  at  the  crossways,  and  the  journey  made 
the  more  pleasant  for  all  concemetl. 

Wq  muet  set  out  then  with  the  eimpio  and  what  might  »ecm 
needless  statement,  that  when  a  work  of  art  is  declared  to  "  have 
no  moral,"  tJkat  does  not  carrj'  the  same  nK-aiiinH:  as  if  it  wero  said 
that  it  had  no  moral  bearings.  Indeed,  strictly  taken,  tlie  ono  attri- 
hato  will  bo  in  the  in  versa  mtio  of  the  other.  Art  permits  not  the 
protriuion  of  purely  IndiWdtial  rt-garda  throagh  that  sublimating 
m«diun  of  the  imagination  in  which  lies  its  true  charm.     II'  there- 
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fore  opiDion,  eentimeiit,  or  prejudice  ^  consciously  inteijected,  it 
matters  not  how  noble  its  roul,  in  the  very  same  incaaiire  will  the 
work  bo  made  autobiog^rophio,  and  lose  its  ariisiiQ  valae.  For  in 
art,  oa  vo  aliall  slxorlly  ace,  opinion  iu  of  pomiouL'nt  worth  in  the 
ijogKo  that  it  reflcots  not  the  individual  but  the  lluie.  But  what 
pcrtAin^  to  the  splioro  of  conventional  morality  is  of  the  individual 
and  the  intellect.  At  highest  it  is  a  thing  of  opinion  and  circum- 
BfancB,  and  therefore  ii  dirisivo  elonient,  whose  groundwork,  rejiting 
on  logical  appeal,  must  oppose  itself  to  art,  inasmuch  as  it  euDbrs  not 
the  formal  incompleteness  through  which  iy  jiiit/<rej>Uon  art  iitt^nns  its 
highest  cxpresHion.  Each  new  work  or  part  of  a  work,  so  far  ob  it 
embodies  a  dogmatic  statement,  will  thus  contradict  or  sapersedo 
what  has  gone  before  it.  Itcnee,  for  instance,  the  confusion  which 
iruin  first  to  hut  runs  through  the  great  work  of  Milton,  and  the 
oj^Kjsition  between  his  "  fomud  pnrpORo  "  and  the  true  lesson  of 
the  poem,  which,  being  a  widening  of  our  sv'mpathies,  attracts  us  to 
Satan  in  ii  wbolly  indcwribabte  manner,  llrnt^e,  too,  the  cthicul 
antithesis  betM'ocn  picture  und  lesson  in  Rtchardflan'fl  eaHier  norols. 
On  the  other  hand,  whut  pertains  to  humanity,  and  ia  thus  of  uni< 
Tarsal  regard,  ia  the  matter  and  the  cud  of  art,  and  the  organ  of 
this  is  the  heart  or  imagination.  It  ia  an  old  idea- that  men  ore 
united  by  iheir  hearts  and  separated  by  tlioir  inlcllects  ;  and  readers 
of  Swedouburg  will  remember  the  ludicrous  piutiire  he  draws  of  the 
philosophers  in  the  under-world  wallung  in  harmony  till  the  imlucky 
streamB  of  light  rayed  out  upon  each  other  from  Ihe  barks  of  their 
heads.  And  certainly  this  is  quite  true  of  the  fomud  or  abstructiTe 
intellect  when  it  unduly  intrudca  into  tho  sphere  of  art ;  it  tcaehcs 
by  separation,  by  distinction,  by  division :  tho  end  of  art  ia  to  teach 
by  ^utheais  and  harmouisiiig  of  the  mural  being,  and  the  two 
iuiluencoft  are  thus  for  over  opposed  to  each  other. 

All  this  we  shall  endeavour  to  devolup  and  fully  illmilrale  further 
on;  meanwhile  it  may  Iw  permitted  u*  (o  rwmark,  that  if  there  ia 
any  truth  in  the  above  statement,  it  (thoidd  tset  cumpletuly  ut  rest  tho 
Tcxcd  question  aa  to  what  true  teaching  i^  and  how  far  the  ortiiit  ia 
a  teacher.  "To  tell  mo  s&mutliiag,"  says  llogel,  " is  little  in  com- 
pnrimin  with  making  me  feel  more  dc«ply."  This  strikes  the  very 
kc^-note  to  pedagogic  philcwphy ;  for  thera  is  no  true  insight  that 
rcBtJt  not  upon  oflection  and  self-sacrifice.  Tho  emotions  ore  the 
mediumit  of  all  deep  impressions,  as  heat  ^mokes  poiwible  the  stomp 
upon  tho  wax  and  the  figure  on  the  iron.  The  one  roquiailo 
of  all  teaching  designed  to  bo  ef&ctiYe  in,  that  behind  the  tn* 
tellectual  form  presented  to  tho  eye  of  the  mind  thcro  be  on 
uncon9ciou8  and  reserved  store  of  sympathy.  The  great  Icseon  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  subjoot  matter,  let  it  bo  what  it  uuiy,  as  in  tho 
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subtle  attraclivonesB  of  maimer  and  epiiit  in  wliich  it  is  conTeyed, 
asd  of  whicU  tlio  touclicr  is  iii  a  very  feeble  degree  coiucious,  if 
indeed  lie  ia  m>  at  all.  That  "example  is  better  tlian  precept"  is 
u  very  old  mv ;  but  lit  Uie  batlle  of  upiiiionM  oiid  the  orancisccut 
uaturo  of  their  held,  along  with  the  purmuncnt  totality  of  lifb  and 
eympathy  which  a  rcat  work  of  aH  encloses,  wo  tmvc  b  vigorous  acd 
perpetuul  spplication  of  it.  In  the  ono  case  wo  behold  only  whnt 
wu  thought ;  in  the  other  wc  aro  made  to  fool  as  other  men  have 
felt,  and  in  the  deeper  sense  "depth  is  height/'  and  foetiug  is  but 
another  name  fordoing.  There  is  no  true  leaching,  hut  oiily  pudautic 
endeavour,  where  there  isnotmorcorlessofthtBdrauiiLtio  fuilhfuluciu; 
the  master  must  come  down  from  the  unclouded  height*  of  his  know 
ledge  into  the  mists  and  vnpourii  of  the  echolur's  i^orance,  if  ho 
would  eonduet  him  to  the  whining  summits.  Hcn(«  perhaps  tho 
significance  of  Carlylo's  remark,  Ihut  no  num  is  wholly  a  poet,  and 
that  there  is  no  man  but  w  Romelliliig  of  one.  An  artist  is  a  teaeher, 
indeed,  simply  becaufie  ho  has  more  power  than  others  of  thus  ahaa- 
doning  the  individual  sphere,  and  of  making  all  his  more  memorable 
experiences  piUam  and  pedestaUon  which  liiaimaginationnuty  spring 
up  into  the  region  of  the  onivcrsal,  eoAbUng  htm  by  appeal  to  the 
emotions  to  exalt  and  purify  others.  In  the  very  measure  he  docs  thU 
he  tenches  us,  tnumliiting  all  muteriol  facts  and  relatiuns  into  signs  of 
deeper  facts  and  retiitiong,  in  wbioti  lio  tho  secret  bonds  linking  man 
to  man,  through  all  the  varied  and  peculiar  circuniKtanccH  that  mny 
divide  nnd  distinguish  men  from  euch  other. 

In  the  calm  though  often  unoonacious  determination  after  tnith, 
in  tbedevelopment  of  erentfi,  eharactcrx,  and  moods,  lies  the  essentially 
moral  clement  of  art.  .And  this  properly  includes  all  lower  forma  of 
morality  ;  for  in  the  depth  of  sympathy  and  the  intensity  of  cxpcri- 
cnee,  which  alone  can  make  p^uisihle  such  clear  impartiality  of  deline- 
ation, all  tho»;  pertiunal,  1(jcu1,  and  tc-nipurary  regunU,  which  minister 
ilivuiion,  diA6ol%'e  and  disapjiear,  leaving  in  ttolutiou  tht*  very  eAsenoo 
of  ethical  relations  which  it  is  the  buKiiicHfi  of  crilaca  and  commen- 
tators to  deduce,  cxjilain,  and  n]>ply.  Tho  man  wlio  only  from 
neccwity  or  inteieBt  acta  in  conformity  with  couveiitioual  nAoy  can 
hardly  be  called  a  mond  man,  and  so  tho  chances  ore  that  a  book 
will  bo  i/«moral  wliich  narrows  its  lesion  within  the  same  formal 
limilH.  iSoth  opjtoau  tho  lower  lo  tho  hight-r,  the  nioro  dross  to  tho 
living  body,  which,  again,  in  but  tho  tUt-ss  of  tbo  spirit.  "  Every 
tmc  work  of  art  has  its  moral,  but,  like  the  vital  element  in  man,  it 
is  at  onoe  liidden  and  rcvculcd,  and  will  depend  entirely  upon  him 
who  Bccks  for  it." 

In  fiirthcr  considering  tTio  subject,  it  will  give  clearness  to  our 
thoughte  if  wc  group  them  round  central  lawa.    With  this  view 
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wo  will  now  proceed  to  ctinsi(l(>r  nnd  explain  those  ihrtse  rului(^  laws 
ill  the  rtuilm  of  art — the  law  (!)  of  Trutb  ;  (2)  of  Sympalby  ;  uud 
(il)  of  Itwwrvc. 


The  kw  of  Trath  mo.y  be  rogardotl  as  doterminlng  tJio  formal 
elements  with  which  the  artist  must  deal,  and  his  rektion  to  them. 
It  takes  cognizajice  of  the  condltious  of  tho  period  in  which  he  Hve3, 
and  fixes  how  far  he  can  use  tbetn  'without  violating  the  other  two 
laws  juat  uanied.  IiookiQg  at  art  through  this  law,  it  tmns- 
latea  itaelf  into  hiatory,  properly  speaking ;  and  it  only  recovers 
its  truo  nnd  distinotiTo  ehxiracter  when  we  come  to  ^*ipw  it  through 
tlie  law«  of  Spnpfithy  mill  Reserve,  All  art  is  bo  far  hislnri,' ;  but  art 
becomes  history  not  by  recording  facts,  but  by  spiritualising  Ihcin, 
by  inaldDg  them  the  body  of  higher  truths  than  hislnry  ran  legitt- 
niiitely  deal  with,  because  in  the  unity  of  conception,  which  is  the 
characteristic  clement  of  art.  there  lurks  the  totality  of  the  life  of 
a  period.  Thus  wo  read  Greek  life  better  in  Homer  and  JEftchylus 
than  in  Thucydides;  the  pnc-EIirabethan  era  more  clearly  in 
Shakespero  than  in  the  chroniclors  ;  and  see  tho  laat-century  life  of 
Scotland  more  vividlj'  in  Rohc-rt  liums'  lightning-snatcheH  ihao  in 
Dr.  Carlyle's  sciitlered  details.  Art  iind  history  stand  to  each  olIieT 
aa  the  wine  and  the  pearl, — the  one  dij*solve»  in  the  other,  hut  only 
to  be  held  in  n  subtle  solution  which  adds  mightily  to  the  infliicnoc 
of  both.   Not  otherwise  does  the  poet-laureate  read  it  when  he  says: — 

"  AU  the  pii^l  of  time  i^'eale 
A  bridnl  dawn  of  tlinni!«r-|i«ftla, 

And  here  it  seems  fo  us  the  ponitivisfs  err  so  fatally  in  their  cliusi- 
fication.  By  the  determination  to  read  tho  ^irit  onlj'  through 
external  marks,  they  reduce  art  to  the  level  of  mere  invention,  or  ns 
Goethe  would  soy,  draw  the  spiritual  it«elf  down  into  the  earthly. 
"With  them  the  elements  of  history  become,  not  the  body,  but  the 
ciisential  substance  of  art,  and  tho  roid  distinction  «s  betweion  art 
and  hiatoiy  i»  tbiu  totally  lost.  Wo  nhall  sec  by-and-by  that  it  is  of 
importance  to  recover  this  distinction,  else  a  wide  door  is  opened  for 
slipping  out  of  view  what  constitutes  the  truly  moral  element  in  art; 
tlio  presence  of  this  being  what  properly  differentiates  creation  from 
nil  beside.  In  other  words,  it  is  incumbent  on  tho  artist  to  seek  a 
crowning  unity,  which  shall  form  a  spiritual  atniofipliere  ai-ound  his 
work,  causing  it  in  cvcTy  portion  to  reflect  the  imfathomnble  mystery 
and  movement  of  life  itself.  By  the  oxhaustlcsH  signiticanco  which 
it  thus  nttains  tho  work  holds  relation  to  all  times  alike.  But  with 
science  it  Is  wholly  different;  it  tics  altogether  outside  this  ntmo- 
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sphere,  and  has  no  right  to  create  for  tmitj-'s  sake,  or,  in  other  wordd, 
for  thought"*  sake,  bat  only  to  obserro  and  to  record  faithfully  for 
faci't  sake  aloue.  With  each  fresh  fact,  however  insigniBcaDt, 
flcienco  miiKt  chiuige  itH  ^rciuiid ;  art  remuinii  substantially  unaflTected 
by  any  such  advance. 

The  positiAnst  can  detcrmiue  clcnrly  enough  hon-  far  individual 
works  a.re  the  truthful  fxprcMiou  of  prcruiHn;;  idwui  uud  tcndencica, 
eo  for  a&  these  were  iormot  or  historical  in  their  character ;  but  he 
has  no  means  of  reaching  that  8}*n.thcsi«  of  esistencc,  in  seizing 
which  lies  the  real  power  of  the  artist.  Even  admitting  that  the 
podtiviat  test  was  true  in  itself,  it  must  fail  in  comparing  and  in 
aangning  signilicance  to  different  orders  of  art.  For  worlu  of  art, 
though  genuine,  diffRr  much  in  worth  and  inenning  to  humanity. 
C>Tid,  TibulluH,  and  Pctroniua  Arbiter  may  each  on  the  positiriat 
rnlo  be  true  reflections  of  thetr  time ;  but  unqueetionabh'  Ihcy  axe 
not  80  valuable  as  Homer,  Jlischyhis,  and  Sophocles,  who  must  there- 
fore have  boon  soinolhing  nioro  thun  ihey  woiv.  It  is  thin  aomelhunj 
we  must  try  to  catch  and  estimnt©.  Ono  man's  work  not  only  differ! 
from  another's,  but  dlffi-rfnt  (igw  difftT  decisively  in  ihoir  value  to 
future  timca  ua  art-produoing.  And  SI.  Tuiufiond  hi»  friends,  while 
they  do  m  unich  tu  widen  our  view,  and  make  us  appreciate  what  we 
might  have  overlooked,  completely  fail  to  a^iat  us  in  this  direction. 
That  desideratum  wo  hnpe  to  find  to  eorae  extent  ropplied  in  the 
latter  portion  of  this  article ;  for  our  two  laws,  in  the  first  place, 
conclu«iTely  d  istingtuHli  art  from  what  is  not  art ;  and  in  the  second, 
supply  us  witli  principles  for  determining  the  varying  value  of  what 
ore  admittedly  real  works  of  art. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  consider  under  this  hiw  of  Truth  is  the 
0Tcr-inere6£ing  intlucncc  of  literary  forms  which,  having  become 
historic,  tend  to  dotnlnate  later  literaturcM,  whoso  spirit  is  whoUj 
alien  to  that  out  of  which  they  sprung.  And  this  enters  into  tho 
— ooco  of  our  subject ;  for  by  format  wc  do  not  mean  the  mere  words 
in  which  thoughts  and  feelings  deposit  themselves,*  but  those  ele- 
ments of  opinion  and  belief  which  direct  and  control  modes  of  ex- 
preaaion,  substantially  giving  life  to  a  Itteraturc,  and  distiiiguij^hingit 
from  all  other  literatures.    It  ia  by  ministry  of  these  in  art-croation 

*  It  thoiilil  bo  luit^  liow«vtir,  tbnl  mere  wotds — lIiiglB  vorda — da  MnvjiUinoa  oomo 
to  \it<a  dct-p  *»gni8<«n«;  throogh  the  raty  oppMition  in  which,  hy  intnuil]-  of  iHRight, 
Ihor  laajr  Beem  to  »taDd  to  old  idcoa  luiil  modo*  of  cipRodoa.  1i  Slukopoe,  iat 
initnaov  was  ignomct  of  Itonuui  Vfe,  naiumlly  hia  utistto  iiuttacta  amply  ttono  Cor 
UsdaOcL  Bf  the  un  of  tka  tcnn  "  piwplo,"  in  o  tion-llonisn  serue  in  a,  Itomsn  play, 
hfl  OOljF  gimt  TmI  life  snd  ndno  to  a  wont  n-bit^h  cIm  hod  boon  «  man  dond  iticll, 
cnptj-  knd  colanrlru.  Thla  in  tltcXt  U  a  f^od  \mtai  d  the  jiutie«  tho  trao  lutUt  niU 
do  lo  tlie  tdu«a  aad  opiiiioDa  of  bis  own  time,  nnd  tbit  not  tn  trpXi  of  hii  doopcr  iiuifjlit, 
batUccsuseoftb  Ur.  Uitnrice  boa  somoflne  rc'tuiirks  on  th^  in  lii>  "  BcpneeotatloQ 
of  Iba  PMpU,"  pp-  3  BDd  9S. 
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tlutt  tbc  sfSxit  of  B  pM^de  beoemei  ■  nibUe  Mediom,  detennuun^ 
rbj'tiuu  and  .so  oiacb  more  ;*  and  by  fiuUifulneM  to  wluch  tbe  poet 
bocoucB  naUouftl  and  his  work  a  hiafeoiyt  eoolosing  aofUy  tboagli 
unoonaeioiuly  the  uunoot  life  of  his  titne.  We  shflJl  aco  faore«ft«r 
that  the  dominating  infincnco  of  traditional  fonus  is  to  be  traced 
tbitmgh  eJI  Liter  lAtic  litArature,  which,  moon-likfi,  lives  only  by  the 
raflsctkoi  of  aa  (4der  light,  as  wuU  as  iii  much  of  the  art  of  the  earlier 
GbriltiHi  MOtariea  and  ccrlaiuly  in  mcwt  of  ihat  of  the  Henaiaeance. 
All  suoh  art  han  a  teodcDcy  to  become  false  and  immoral  by  (1)  setting 
iteelf  outflide  the  real  atmosphere  of  the  time ;  and  (2)  by  the  despising 
of  thoee  elementa  of  progrees  vbioh  miist  hare  brought  -acw  and 
tjuiokeiiing  light  t«  the  mural  consciouancHa  of  men.  liad  we  epaoe^ 
wo  might  find  acme  remarkable  protfii  of  the  truth  of  our  putution  in 
thi)  iact  that  primitive  literature  with  ita  open  beiilthfuluws  and 
sunny  crcattTe  irttvugth  wiu  nut  what  exercised  this  power  over  more 
nriilioiuJ  tiiui»s  but  mostly  the  litcmturc  of  tnmsitioa  perioda,  when 
the  old  idca«  were  in  an  agony  of  cunllict  with  new  iendcncioA,  and 
when  men  sought  to  supply  their  want  of  real  faith  by  the  decoratioKL 
of  dead  forms  and  a  fanciful  but  haU-bopeli>««  playing  with  them. 

Wo  thus  derive  one  very  conclusive  test  ns  to  works  of  art. 
Having  dotcrmined  how  far  they  are,  in  their  inmost  spirit  and 
toodency,  true  to  their  time,  we  are  half>way  on  the  road  to  nettling 
the  question  of  their  morality.  The  fitatement  that  a  work  which  is 
moral  in  (»io  age  may  be  iouuoral  in  another  is  based  upon  deeper 
reasons  than  those  often  given.  Kssential  morality  never  ohungos, 
but  the  ruUtiou  in  which  each  new  generation  stands  to  it  in  modified 
by  the  rt'HlrictionB  which  must  aeeompauy  more  comjilex  conditions 
and  exporieuc«8.  Civilization,  indeed,  takes  hostages  of  art,  and 
requires  that  her  laws  bo  nut  vIolatMi  in  idea  any  more  than  in  foct 
The  wild  and  unoonsciuua  freedom  of  the  urtuit  is  thua  limited  on  a 
hundred  sides,  simply  because  as  a  true  diild  of  his  time  he  must 
respect  the  law^  which  a  genuine  morality  has  euggcated  as  being 
naMwaBry  for  the  preBttrvation  of  social  purity-.  It  would  take  too 
long  even  to  indicate  how  gnuluidly  and  subtly  every  advance  made 
by  society  ctanes  to  affect  the  form  of  ita  art,  and  that  in  the  way 
of  directly  limiting  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  artist,  only  how- 
ever to  bring  hint  fresh  forces  to  act  upon  the  conscious  acquisitioiLS 
of  Im  follows.  Dy  demanding  from  him  more  and  more  the  exorcise 
of  that  sympathy  which  i^  the  foundation  of  dramatic  crcstiou,  he 
is  lod  to  acck  n  higher  sphere  by  virtue  of  the  vorj'  laws  which 
first  mode  him  df^iendcnt  on  othorc.     The  more  artificial  social 

*  Bjr  thjrtlun  wo  <Io  not  iman  uoro  uruixtanants  of  voids,  but  the  natiual  sad 
>»s]iiiiip(d  MquBDoeof  omgili  aad  bidiaam,  whidi  u  datcraiaed  by  deaoits  non  lubtla 
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roUtions  become,  the  more  ma.a  nbnogaU's  the  lower  freedom — 
the  freedom  of  capi-ice — only,  however,  Lo  gain  a  higrhcr  freedom ; 
and  this  ia  everywhere  refloctol  111  modem  iirt  where  that  art 
is  true.  And  hepe  we  find  a  sharp  point  of  contHWt  between 
the  two  grrat  worlds  cif  art — not,  however,  the  two  uxaally 
marked  off  from  «iaeh  other  by  lines  mpre  or  loss  arbitnur — 
henthen  and  Christian,  classic  nnd  rDmnntic.  The  distinction  liiwi 
rather  between  tho  art  which  i«  the  ontcome  of  a  primitire  and 
simple  life,  and  that  which  \&  the  result  of  a  highly  civitiiied  and 
artitieiiil  one.  Ilomor  hero  contrjistii  with  Honico;  the  Nibchmgen- 
lied,  with  Ooetho.  and  Osatan  with  Kobert  liums.  I*rimitire  art 
wna  not  immoral,  beenuso  nnconsciousnesa  waa  its  pervading  spirit ; 
modern  art  cannot  trent  nature  a^  it  was  then  treated,  hera,use  self- 
coiiBciousnosB  is  its  distiuctire  feature.  To  bo  uncouscious  of  evil  is 
la  one  sciue  to  be  frc«  from  iU  taint ;  and  so  far  as  the  uiodema 
have  entered  on  the  forbidden  fields  of  nature  without  oulroging 
modern  rcquin;nient6,  it  bn^  been  because  of  some  of  the  health  of 
early  life  surviving  through  all  the  complications  of  civilization. 
In  osrlior  times  spirit  and  form  are  found  in  perfwt  harmony ; 
thtfi,  howovor,  is  only  because  tho  higher  possibilities  of  man  in 
effort  have  not  yet  l)een  realized.  'I'he  first  merit  of  early  art  is  that 
it  waa  natural  ;  hut  of  later  art  that  it  ia  victorinus  ovor  nature — 
the  one  was  frre  and  spontxineous,  the  other  is  everywhere  triumphant 
over  obstacle  and  diflioijty.  In  tho  one  there  ia  a  constant  tendency 
to  fall  into  a  forbidden  sphere,  and  by  consequence  self-plcasurings 
altemato  with  the  eeli'-torturinga  that  always  mipervone  on  secret 
indolgenccA ;  iu  the  other  no  sphoro  is  fdt  to  be  forbidden,  and  no 
pleasure  iH  prohibited  if  it  hat<  been  won  in  honour. 

But  in  one  sense  the  principle  of  honour  may  bo  taken  as  tho  tort 
of  morolily.  Only  it  varies  much  at  differunt  periods.  That  oF  the 
Homeric  agt-,  for  injttanoe,  waa  wholly  different  from  ours.  With 
Iho  curly  Greeks  honour  was  not  only  real,  but  so  rool,  that 
it  ju»tihed  what  to  na  wosld  bo  simply  vitricd  formR  of  Inst. 
But  judgment  must  l>e  pronoun(?ed  by  eunsidering  the  whole  spirit^ 
irad  not  ncpsrate  actions.  To  them  the  nbjept  of  all  aspiration  existed 
in  the  battle-field  of  glory,  and  the  heroes,  having  faced  fefirfUl 
des^  with  streaming  blood,  rehimcd  flnshed  with  such  hotktmr  as 
not  only  excused  open  indulgt-nce,  but  to  them  made  it  right. 
Having  (by  sacrifice  in  its  simplest  form,  i.«.  assertion  of  physieal 
*;ouragc)  proved  thomselrefl  worthy  and  true  to  make  their  actions 
true,  their  Heahly  ondearments  had  a  moral  ennction,  though  often 
SI  different  ono  from  that  of  marriage.  So  far  as  they  were  im- 
<:on8LMoa8  of  moral  restrictions,  following  nature  openly  and  honestly, 
and  so  far  as  that  imconaoiouanesa  is  ToSeotod  in  their  art,  making 
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it  symbolic  for  evor  of  the  boyhood  of  humanity,  their  life  and 
their  work  are  moritl.  The  one  wtus  real  and  the  other  waa  true, 
reflecting  faithfully  one  olemont  of  human  Btiturc  which,  though 
not  the  higliost,  can  never  die  any  more  than  the  highest,  »iiuply 
because  it  is  hutnnu  nnture.  With  them  there  was  no  sUanie.  and 
tlus  is  the  Bccrtt  of  their  power,  for  to  a  certain  extent  there  must 
bo  an  undoubted  elcincnt  of  classtcisin  in  all  true  art.  And  this  it 
muBt  be  thut  Schiller  means  when  he  writes : — 

*'  Tbo  liiwB  of  propritty  ne  foreign  to  inn<M*nt  natuTcc;  only  the  ex- 
|iericncc  of  comiptiou  htis  pviji  origin  to  them.  Hut  n*  soon  iis  tLut  comip- 
Qon  litis  tukirii  place,  and  nnturtil  inncttnat  hiu  cani*!i$d /rant  mannrrt,  the  lam 
of  praprifty  art  aitertd,  and  rnoriil  fetlinff  will  not  offfful  Ihnn.  Thry  kar*  th» 
tame  ralidity  in  an  artifieuil  world,  at  tht  laun  f>/  nalur4  hitp»  in  a  world  of 
innounte.  But  the  wry  tliinp  which  fonntituleo  the  yoet  U  Hint  he  tinnisbn 
from  liini«i-ir  everything  wliifh  rfminiU  him  of  an  nrtifn-iHl  worW,  that  ho 
tnay  restoro  naturo  in  her  priraitivo  simplicity.  And  if  ho  hna  done  this,  ho 
is  thereby  abvolvi-d  Irom  all  laws  by  wJiich  a  pcrvcrtc-d  heart  scekii  tccuiitr 
Bguinst  itself.  II?  ia  pure,  he  is  ianoccnt,  and  whatever  is  permitted  to 
innocent  natnre  i»  pemiittecl  to  him  also.  If  thou  who  rcaJest  and  heareiit 
him  Bit  no  lonper  innoL-ent,  and  if  thou  canst  not  uvon  momentarily  become 
BO  by  his  purifying  pr<-s<nf c,  it  is  thy  misfortune,  not  his ;  thou  foreakeet 
him,  he  dill  not  sing  lor  thtc." 

Vice  both  in  life  and  art  Ijcgins  with  the  eelf-conBcious  projection 
of  this  scnso  of  propriety,  even  in  the  despising  of  it — with  the  dis- 
covery that  "atfilen  waters  are  sweetest,"  and  its  evidoneo  ia  tho 
oonRcious  HUggeation  of  delight  in  a  forbidden  actinn.  When  »ooioty, 
owing  to  ita  verj-  progress,  needK  In  draw  ii  veil  around  tho  soil 
where  the  miuiifnld  rootit  of  itfi  rehilitnis  meet  and  unite  in  the 
central  tie  of  sex,  and  when  art  actually  uaes  thiA  roil  to  miggest 
the  mnrtj  cffwtivcly  to  thi;  fancy  the  grosser  things  of  fiOHBe,  then 
vioo  reigns  in  art,  and  only  by  superior  cunning  does  it  evade  the 
police  constable.  It  haH  set  its  lowest  motive  in  opposition  to  its 
highest  in  violating  those  hallowed  symbols  which  law  has  already 
been  called  in  to  protect :  for  giirely  tho  principle  of  beauty  aud 
the  laws  which  all  cultured  nations  alike  have  found  needful  to 
guard  Bocinl  purity,  cannot  be  at  Tarijince,  since  holh  are  form* 
flf  the  impulno  towards  perfection.  In  the  propL-r  place  we  will 
instance  some  artists  who  have  written  immorally,  and  wronged 
ftociety  by  personal  disroHjiect  of  tliese  BjTnhnls ;  while  we  chall 
■cite  others  who  have  ivritten  of  immoral  pha-tea  of  lifo  faithfully,  and 
yet  have  not  done  so.  Meimwlule  it  may  not  be  ont  of  place  to  say 
a  woi-d  or  two  about  the  deleterious  clement  in  later  cln.t§ical  art, 
which  we  have  already  indicated,  and  which  it  is  woll  to  (liittinguinh 
ftnm  the  chBraot^ri»tica  of  earlier  period:!.  That  nuch  an  element 
exists  is  proved  by  sereral  circumstances,  but  notably  by  the  fact  of  a 
onall  but  groT^'ing  clotit^  having  t-prung  up  in  Gennany,  who  urgo  a 
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tnodification  in  the  hallowed  usaj^  of  closdical  studies  in  the  schools 
and  evon  in  the  uuiTorsitiw.  To  dotoet  this  fiU»e  element  Trill  not 
ouly  holp  ii«  t^  It  truG  t-ouccption  of  wUiit  is  most  healthy,  because 
most  natural  iu  the  ftDclont*,  tut  will  also  give  us  the  key  totliose  vices 
vhich  iho  moderus  h&vo  chiefly  dt.>rivi.-d  from  Inter  ctasaicBl  'U-rilurs. 
If  then  we  cau  discover  the  pointB  where  the  self-conscious  iina- 
^gioftlion,  baring  loBt  the  elements  of  simple  Iwlicf  in  the  great 
myths,  bejjtau  to  play  about  them  tnth  purposclesa  grace,  and  to 
eteep  them  in  a  highly  artificin]  and  alien,  bccaUR«  strictly  ronmntic, 
Tnedium,  we  may  not  only  re-establish  the  respect  for  nnliquity, 
but  get  Kubstantial  helps  to  aid  nii  on  our  "  dira  and  perilous  way  " 
Ihrough  tht"  n?!tt  of  this  article. 

Shalt  wc,  then,  livmng  the  great  shades  of  Ot'id  and  Virgil  when 
TTc  point,  at  them  tho  linger  of  rchuko  ?  Truth  compels  us  to  speak 
plainly,  that  dishonour  may  not  continue  to  bo  done  to  yet  greater 
names.  Ovid's  "Mctnniorphoscs"  nnd  Virgil's  ".^neid"  are,  strictly 
spC4ikinf^,  not  ancient,  but  modem  ;  not  elnseie,  but  roiuantie.  The 
flcmblnncoof  f^honie  powerfully  appears  in  cla^ic  fable  for  the  first  time 
in  Dido  and  iEneas ;  and  to  it  we  trace  the  artificial  play  of  motive.^  and 
regnnls  by  which  both  himian  nature  and  Bpirit  disappcai*  in  a  sort 
of  moonshine,  und  love  and  hnnour  alike  become  mere  sentimeota. 
Having  once  struck  root  in  Kiiropcan  culture,  this  element,  as  wo  have 
said,  ran  through  nearly  all  modijrviil  poi^trj*,  and  difToPOnt  as  wcro 
Boecamo  and  l*ptra]'(!b,  it  rwielutd  its  cHmnx  in  them.  Even  tho 
gnsit  Dante  iKim(>times  n'ulkfi  in  this  unn-al  luugio  air,  a.1  he  trust* 
fully  follows  his  great  guide,  Jlero  uud  there  in  the  Vita  Xiiovn,  a* 
well  a.i  tho  opisfldti  of  "  Fmueesca  da  Rimini,"  we  detect  it ;  white  it 
has  fonncd  un  utmoBphtTc  into  which  nearly  all  later  pocfa  of  note 
have  occasionally  wandered.  It  gUmmcra  upon  us  from  Shokespcri'e's 
great  play  of  tho  middle  ages;  it  openly  hnuuts  u«  in  much  of  Milton 
and  Spoiwor;  ami  sometimes  it  even  breoihes  upon  us,  like  an  over^ 
heated  atraoephere,  from  Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King.""  Tbero 
is  DO  sense  of  reality  about  it;  its  vice  is  the  vice  of  tho  artistic 
imagination,  which  is  ever  immoral.  I'orhiipji  of  all  English  writers, 
Chaucer  is  the  freest  from  it  {for  the  "  Knighto's  Tale,"  which  betrays 
it  most,  is  an  adaptation,  if  not  a  translation),  and  this  simply 
because  he  was  bo  healthy — so  true  to  nature  and  to  his  own  time. 
This  statement,  though  it  muy  neem  Humewhat  inconsistent  and  con- 
fusing, we  sliall  try  tu  make  good  before  wo  have  done. 

•  Inilocil,  Tonnj"»on*9  "  [ilylI»"HTfliiii!y  rnjiiuinnyl  6n«n  immomlityliy  t!i(i  liiwul  front 
whtAk  tha  jiaist  thrfingli&ul  contrir**  to  turn  toinird  hit  o<m  timo,  Ai  ho  tiitiro*  forthiw 
into  the  mubi  of  tho  ncduDral  agw,  Le  moid*,  souKkp,  tu  red«<t  tlmugli  tho  KtmooiilMie 
of  ufdraml  truth  the  waimer  and  moro  Marching  light  upon  modem  tcmdondM.  A 
•emi-cotMrioun  iiulincl  ae'cnit  t^ tinvii gnidivl  Sir.  Tciinynun  in  liiachiiirnof  lubj^QtafcoUi 
from  cluud  uid  Arthnrinn  fnlilo,  luul  by  tM>  tbcy  loteriiTet  much  th&t  ii  dMcult  and 
perplexiofi^  in  oui  daily  modem  life. 
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The  mt<'r]cction  of  \\u  false,  artificial,  and  properly  modenz 
element  into  later  clossicol  literature  was  doubtless  fio  subtle  and 
impcrcvptible,  ibat  it  ia  very  ditfiuult,  ia  view  of  tbo  wbule  field, 
to  pronouuco  n«  to  the  pwnt  when?  it  bwomes  pcwitivelj  impure; 
aad  bcjxeu  there  bus  bcfu  aiuoug  certaiu  ChriBLiuii  tluuk«r«  ever  ood 
anon  &  low  teotatiro  outcry  agaiiut  uutiquiiy  on  the  whole.  And 
not  altoKtitber  M-ilhoiit  n-iisoii.  There  i»  certaiuly  a  wide  difiereuce 
between  Hoiucr's  open  yet  lr»ukly  veiled  truatiucut  of  Zeuc  uudUero, 
in  tho  fourteenth  book  of  tho  "  Iliad,"— which,  too,  redocmfl  it»olf 
morally  bv  its  sviiiboHe  u^niBcanc^, — niid  the  iiiihmltliy  Miggi»tive 
l^liiiiuier  of  Ovid's  "  Metaiuoi'phoef'-'*,"  or  tho  Hclf-conseionH  delist 
in  acting  againut  honour,  whieli  malces  Yii-gil's  picture  of  TKdo  and 
j^nean,  in  the  fourth  bookof  the  "iEiieid,"  degrading,  l)r.\Vchnuiinn 
of  Stettin  may  bo  taken  as  representative  of  the  ( lemmne  we  have 
«pokcD  of,  and  an  article  on  the  subject  from  his  pen  has  recently  bcou 
published.  Tho  burden  of  this  urticLo  ia  that  such  use  of  ancient 
mytliolof^ical  fomui  and  texi-buukn,  ax  iu  in  gi'ueral  practice  at  pre- 
sent, had  a  teudL-uey  to  awoken  a  distaste  to  Christianity.  He  holds 
Ihat,  uaod  ah  uieauH  in  the  education  of  youth,  these  fonna  must  have 
ft  Yery  maicrialiBtio  uiflueuec;  aiid,  what  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
leaaooable  and  more  true>  be  arguert  that  where  they  are  adopted 
ia  modem  art,  the  artist  limits  hi«  appeid  to  a  clat»3.  He  \a, 
perhaps,  substantially  nearer  the  main  truth,  however,  when,  after 
having  ^notod  from  August  Bockh  nbtjut  tho  moral  cortiiption  that 
ultimately  penotrated  to  tfao  core  of  classic  lite,  ho  confesses  that- — 

'*  Notwithstanding  [all  tliat  has  been  aaid]  thnt  [claMii-]  religiou  had  s 
decided  clement  of  mvrit,  to  which  St.  Paul  itlli]<l<il  when,  juvnchiiiff  at 
Athens,  hu  rcktcd  titc  fact  of  hia  liLiring  found  no  iiltiir,  n'ith  llu:  iiitcriptioa 
'To  I  he  UiJcncivm  Ood,'  Iinkiljinnguiito  iIilhi  Jliui  wiiotn  ttii-y  iguomnUj 
woreliijipLHl,  lilt  implied  thnt  tlii-y  woi-sliipjH'il  llie  true  Omlj  itmiiyh  in  a  dim 
uncorlniii  wn-v.  From  thin  point  of  TJew  (uick-nt  rayt}io)(»gy  fvXn  ititclf  bcfoic 
ns  in  EL  peuiiliur  li^ht,  &s  u  prrpitrntiou  mid  tuedimii,  thruu^'h  wbi<.h  awn 
micht  jiuM  to  llie  Until  «l'  Cliristtijinity ;  aud  it  prov<»  itself  tn  lie  w)  in  coa- 
veying,  uu  tho  one  litind,  itd  it  wi-rc,  prGsentimenta  of  truth,  and  on  the  other, 
in  rivrsling  ita  awn  ilefrcts,  and,  in  il«  rertlcss  desire  nftcr  completeness, 

pviutiiit;  ptiatjtavlf  to  aouii'tliijiK  which  coidd  supply  them A  certain 

1oiit:>iiK  ')ud  Htrivinfc  fnrrceondlintioit,  a  Teaming  ibr  the  one  lirioR  God.  and 
&ir  pence  with  hira,  runs  through  the  uholn  ftTstem  of  antiquity,  and  forms  a 
preparation  for  the  new  reliitiouship  betwctn  t/od  and  man  instituted  by  tho 
vront  and  safleria);  of  our  Lord  Jeaua." 

This,  we  take  it,  is  a  Btatenicnt  of  the  truth,  and  Dt  '^^'eb^aaImV 
main  error  eecnis  to  ii»  to  lie  in  not  definitively  lieparuting  between 
what  ai-e  undoubtedly  embodiments  of  gnire  huuisn  nature,  viewed 
thiH>ugh  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  the  curly  ages,  and  those 
which  are  tho  projeetion  of  tho  iudividuHl  iiuugiuatiou  phiyiug 
about  great  aymbuk  in  an  enervated  urtiticial  age,  wheu  they  had 
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frlioUr  ccoeed  tn  be  bclicTfid  in."  Thiis  it  seems  lo  nn,  is  the  more 
sound  cjitical  philompby,  an  after  careful  inquiry  and  conctidpration 
we  ore  Htufied  that  tho  most  objectionable  of  the  myths,  if  they 
existed,  bad  not,  in  the  Homeric  nge,  tnk«i  the  form  in  which  they 
aro  noir  pmentod  to  us. 

Thiu  we  fiod  that  the  main  root  of  immorality  in  lal*r  art  baa 
iMea  deference  to  fonns  whicfa,  though  fuitfaful  to  enrlier  phriws  of 
life^  were  directly  oppoaed  to  tho  spirit  of  later  periods.  Such  life  ils  is 
gained  in  thi»  way  m  Sot  the  most  port  golTunic  and  unhealthy.  Eesen- 
tiul  ojip'MiitioD  between  spirit  and  ftrrm  must  be  its  characteristic  maxk. 
and  tluH  atri&  is  snch  as  dotvs  completely  away  with  the  soft  selA 
enclosed  calmnesa  in  wlitch  lictt  the  mal  of  creation,  even  when  the  ele- 
mants  dealt  with  are  of  a  totully  dif&rent  character.  Bh»kt*Np(>re,  for 
inatancc.  doe*  nut  rave  thougli  Lenr  does  so,  because  trutii  requires 
tliat  Ih  be  at  the  same  time  faithful  to  the  fool,  who  stondK  Inr  grin- 
ning in  bis  Borrow.  But  the  sicklinesE,  subjective  dimntistaction, 
md  Uf<k-ivtnriiie8s  wliicli  a  lower  claw  of  artista  throw  over  their 
work,  has  for  the  most  pnrt  proeocd«d,  n8  we  have  Heen,  &om  n  dc8pi»- 
ingof  the  common  clOTnenU  ni'o«ind  tht*m — medinnLsond  matennls  for 
creative  power  also — in  a  mnd  iind  wrong-hwided  deference  to  old 
fimns.  Thrcra^bont  all  micb  work  there  is  a  feveriRbnem  and  morbid 
heat — oUon  wbolly  to  the  open  healthfullness,  which,  though  not 
aeMom  eoarae,  wa.s  nevfr  degrading-  by  use  of  sly  bints,  clever  double 
meanings,  or  cunning  migf^ttons.  In  no  period  of  Uterary  history, 
perhapa,  waa  there  more  of  this  Mftenesa  tlian  in  that  of  the  Medici, 
when  a  Pulci  was  i7  Prima  Poeta.  A  latoiit  Hcejiticism  Ibv  in  lUl  art, 
and  elaHi<!  fbnuii  were  enthroned  on  the  caput  morHimu  of  Christian 
fiulh,  which  yet  the  common  crowd,  wiser  than  their  teaehent.  clung  to 
and  lirtd  by.  The  most  eacred  objects  of  the  cumuou  tkitli  wcru 
docnicd  fit  play^balla  ibr  tbo  iiuicy,  aod  nature  woa  rigorously  Uinited 
by  the  order  of  the  coiu^.  Scientific  men  tell  ub  that  the  st^rm  whicb 
upends  itecif  wmthftilly  along  our  coasts,  mrowing  them  with  wrcelot, 
may  have  token  its  riso  in  Todian  seas,  and,  travelling  westward,  may 
be  traced  in  its  eccentric  course.  So  in  it  with  literTl^^' influencea  like 
tbewe.  The  wave  of  Acopticism  generated  chiefly  by  the  iiltra-clnwucal 
devotion  of  those  times,  when  the  mcdUDval  exce&Kca  continued  to  exisb 
without  any  of  the  medisval  reverence  and  iaitb,  did  not  spend  itaelf 

''  *  "Btmmfm '  Ilttd,'  if  TOu  «XABiiap,  i*  no  Keiitm,  ^>^a.t  n  llolUd  BUlorii ;  tho  liovt  Of 
U  twahig  wilk  oBthiuautio  iC-iiifoniKd  irUtf.  [tfatiu  mot  oiuk]  It  ntt*  ilMl^ 
iMeuHa  Hb  nd«  fccurt,  npt  into  tnoinndB)^  of  m»1  and  admintioa,  fa  leo  flill  Ibr 
WgttMv^.  ....  Knmr  (an  a  poon  tnil;  intarMt  hmnan  mala  uoetrt  by,  tn  tta»  Int 
pla<«,  mJdng  witb  it  tlw  bolmf  of  and  M«ib.  Ttm  bdkf— Out  b,  tk*  wbala  liuk^ 
pmtfDoa,  aod  practkatoateMBA  of  hnimn  (outi ;  leav*  thst  fe«lllii4  jnm,  u  pe«(a  wmj^ 
wbao  bam  tar  a  Vam^  ttma  ilome,  -«lut  iti  Uiaru  left  br  tbti  po«ti  sad  70a  P'— 
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till  in  llte1>eg{)ming  of  tbo  niitcteeQth  contury  it  had  thrown  up  upon 
our  cosiit  a  stormy,  uitiliug  Byrou.  Byrou  busily  formed  himself  upou 
the  Italiau  writers  of  tlie  decadence,  and  he  did  Dot  live  long  enough 
to  shiUcu  hiuuk.-If  froo  from  their  subtle  influences:  tlie  consequence 
u  that  iu  hid  liighcst  tlighU  he  is  often  moet  daringly  immoraL* 
And  hU  immorality  doud  not  ariso  from  expresaioos  here  and 
there,  hut  from  his  [i^rradtug  spirit  of  soora  and  revolt,  which  was 
not  only  iu  the  liighest  wiise  uii|iot>tictd,  but  uiipoeliciil  becuutte  it 
iras  at  bottom  egoti^c,  bitter,  and  unjust.  The  lowoat  elements  in. 
Byron  become  aii  iiiuulguin  uiidi;r-ruuuiiif>  ull  his  poetry  ;  uud  when 
wc  nay  that  Ue  wun  pi-v-cmiucutly  an  cgutist,  and  that  au  vgutist 
can  never  bo  ft  great  creator,  we  say  the  worst  that  it  is  ncedfiil 
to  «iy  of  him.  Bat  in  ourown  day  Mr.  Swinburne  implicitly  justifies 
iiimsclf  hy  reference  t-o  Byron's  sins  Hgninst  morality,  end  we  (ire  led 
■hy  a  not  unnatural  nasix^iatiou  to  refer  to  him  before  passing  on. 

31r.  Swinburne,  as  «-e  shall  see  liercnftcr,  violates  each  of  the  three 
iaw6  laid  down  ;  but  as  all  liis  sins  tmce  their  roots  more  or  lesatdirecUy 
to  a  revolt  ogaiust  whtit  ia  adtnittidly  good  and  coxneatly  b«lioTcd,  in  his 
own  time,  wo  may  cousistputly  enough  say  a  few  words  of  him  here. 
In  the  measuro  that  the  artist  exhibits  truces  of  a  couhcioua  reaclion 
againat  thoay  moral  forms — mediums  of  reetriclion  for  indiTidual 
caprico  or  desire,  by  which  society  seeks  to  develop  the  higher  by 
cireumscribiiig  the  lower — he  *tnly  butruyu  individual  liuiitatioa, 
and  detemiinutcly  and  of  act  purpuoe  iiidiwiteu  bj'  each  now  effort 
-certain  partialities  or  tendcnciea  towards  »])ccial  phases  of  Ufc  and 
•chsjacter.  Uut  the  essence  of  art,  ae  we  have  8C<'n,  is  x^ia  suspension 
•of  such  pnrtialitio3  and  preferences,  that  justice  may  be  done  to  all 
«lik&     ^uuonoss  in  the  characters  dealt  with,  and  in  the  atmosphere 

*  It  uporhofs  worthy  ur  remark  thitt  the  first  uhiiiiLmi  dorivol  from  thune  utiatii  wbo 
tn  mprwriely  healthy  \i  not  lowarda  the  pruductJon  0/  nrt:  they  do  not  cicitc  to 
fanltatloB.  in  ibct  llio  impnlRo  in  mthcT  toward*  nctirity  in  tbo  t«iU  «-orld ;  tlinj-  givo 
CDittoliro,  nRd«xc)Uj&biin^orfurdi.'Otli.  Uuiui!r,ClLaui.'er,  Sluiki!iipur<),!iuuU,&ndli<]etbi) 
(mvc,  ind«od,  ill  (tiA  Wi>rlhL<niin  atuff  wlucli  Oo«tho  M>cn  oasns  to  am  Cbo  (Umimw 
oCand  to  nmounco)  ndminiiitcr  wKAt  Ijmonoii  iraold  coll  "hMlthy  ilKicIn  towu^  ptao- 
tiood  effort."  Mr.  TennyKm  luu,  pt'rhnpH,  a  K^impMof  tlua,l}uiuichhia  rswodinfflyiiHita* 
phTMicalmodMof  coac«ptlon  w&r  aguiiist  huginng  it  the  fuUcst  vfl'ect.  Xhi>  lavt  l<eKin 
of  "  LockB]<7  Hidl"  luid  "Mnud,"  if  il  Imi  ndmittod  thai  thiry  hnvn  wny  k'MCiii,  u  Cvr- 
Uinly  toward!  renuiu-iation  of  Uio  «t>ei*ially  aHJctlo  Utt««  to  fiiiil  fulnuu  ot'  life  in  iitu^a 
«rilh  oonunoa  m«n  for  oonunoo  en<L«.  But  the  ligliesl  thing  Ur.  TviiuyiKiii  h««  writtoa 
intliiBMlnothorrwfieictatsthd  "  Northern  Fanner,"  'whctro  tlio  tfanpla  iuitiinilnce»  of  tho 
litctuTF,  io  nbuving  u*  huw,  tu  a  diuntctLT  orifpu.'vlly  cuutM  and  lunmu],  niHra  doroCiuii  lo 
hODMt  work  Ims  minlBtereil  Bomothin^  of  nobility,  doca  far  maro  Id  directing:  our 
is^>nlra  Hum  tho  flnoit  prwdiiiig.  Tho  (luwttaTi  mny  thnrnfbm  ba  raiaod  vlwtlior  we 
haro  not  in  thia  a  teat  of  Uio  highest  nit.  Oocthi.'  •nya  two  thinxt  of  8bakwp«Ta  iriuch 
m  Vtaak  lure  a  tracing  horo:— (1)  that  Ilia  fLr«t  glance  he  cut  into  the  world  of 
Shukeapen  impellod  him  with  hrwty  vtridon  to  th«  rc4l  world,  to  mic^Io  in  tbn  Hood  of 
dwttay  that  cuunea  through  it ;  uad  (2)  tbnt  luid  hu  r(>nJ  Shakcniwra  bvforo  ootnoKoicing 
to  writQ  dramas,  1>&  fait  hs  ah&udd  neror  bara  mtbdo  a  boj[iimiog. 
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■with  which  (hey  arc  surroundecl. — and  that  whelher  the  characteTB  be 
convent  locally  good  or  bad,  aud  whether  tlio  atnirwphere  be  healthy 
or  unhealthy, — moat  mean,  il"  it  means  anythiufi',  a  narrowness  of 
vympathy  in  which  lies  the  e*isc?iice  of  injustice.  Its  first  cliaRM!t*r- 
istic  13  that  it  cannot  1)l>  iinpartiul.  It  has  Eccnt  fur  only  one  blued, 
snd  patuws  all  other  iraL'tcN  that  may  lie  in  it«  way.  And  the  oifence 
is,  of  courwi,  all  the  worse  when  tho  proclivity  is  to  morbid  moods  and 
exiKiriencoK.  The  work  of  such  a  one,  so  fur  iia  it  ia  tval,  birlonga  to 
tfao  Bame  i^asA  q»  u  {kiUcc  report ;  so  tur  ax  it  ia  uhal,  hc  had  only 
produced  what  Hogol  takes  such  care  to  condemn — a  false  ideal 
which  is  indulged  by  the  isolated  imagination,  and  belongs  in  no 
sense  to  buninnity.  Such  wore  tho  real  picturos^ — the  iiaturo*pio- 
tures  of  Ilon«»cjin  ;  BUch  too  wore  big  ideals  those,  for  instance,  which 
he  wrought  out  in  "  Pygmalion,"  and  the  "  l^ragments  d'lphin."  Pro- 
ductions like  these  wholly  want  that  seal  of  unconM^ions  tmd  healthy 
■variety  which  i»  inseparable  from  the  work  of  true  geniufl.  They 
adl  toad  to  run  into  moro  onalysia,  and  mostly  morbid  oualycis. 
This,  howGvor,  belongs  not  to  art  but  to  science,  ami  while  it  may 
havo  valuu  ns  a  eorios  of  pKychologicuI  studies  it  hru  none  whatever 
as  creatiou.  Mr.  Swinburue's  "  I'm^ms  and  BulladH"  fall  to  he  con- 
denmed  under  all  the  lbnii«  in  which  this  law  will  stole  itself.  First,  in 
the  morbid  oelf-consciou'siicsa  which  pervade?  {\iiai\.  Secondly  (which 
strictly  lollows  from  the  former),  in  their  abauluto  want  of  true  variety 
and  dramatic  freedom  of  movement — that  is,  a  movement  detenuined 
\pj  the  interchange  of  ehnmetcru  and  ritcnm«tnnc«?  «o  different  from 
each  other  that  the  rniil  unity  is  built  mit  of  a  nnn-oppiircnt  unity; 
which,  however,  Mr.  Swinburne's  poems  revorro.  their  unity  being  an 
outward  and  convnitional  one.  Thirdly,  by  th«  Iwld  imd  declared 
attack  upon  ideas  or  fonnn  which  the  romnion  wnne  of  tho  mass  holds 
to  bo  hallowod.  Neither  Profeiwor  Morleyn  clever  special  pleading, 
nor  Mr.  Swinbumo'e  own  rhodomonlado,  con  save  those  poeuw  from 
the  coufU-mnfttion  of  the  healthy  iimtinct ;  tmd  this  not  becnuee  of 
pruriency  on  the  reader's  part,  but  bocBUsc  of  "ihe  unnatural  and 
oppressive  atmosphere  into  which  we  are  throim — an  atmosphere  as 
of  a  laboratory  or  a  dJj*»ecting-room.  We  can  continue  to  live  with  ono 
sodi  eafabiishmcnf  in  a  street  or  tn  a  town ;  if  there  were  a  whole  street 
or  a  town  of  them,  it  would  kill  u«  even  to  paaa  through  it.  And  so 
with  books.  There  is  onlj'  ono  Ophelia  in  IlninJfi  ;  only  ono  AVife  of 
Bath  in  the  Canterbury  TalosL  "Wo  have  a  funny  hard-grained  grave- 
digger  beside  the  one,  an  Eiiiillo  uml  :i  imn  ulongsido  the  rdher.  What 
savcx  tho  genuine  artist  from  falling  to  the  low  level  of  Mr.  Swinbiu-ae 
u  his  instinctive  perception  that  in  life  nothing  stands  by  itself  or 
mdata  for  itself,  and  hence  he  never  aurrtmiida  his  characters  with  an 
atmosphcro  vrhoao   unifurmlty  unnu^lokuLIy  proved    iU    subjectivo 
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TOot.  'With  RUch  a  one  eacb  cboincter  carries  bis  own  Alino^>beM 
with  him,  moves  rrocly  in  Lin  own  orbit,  which  is  feU  to  b«  as  fiareign 
to  the  poet  himaelf  as  to  the  rest  of  hia  characU'rs.  Ueaco  the  sharp, 
dear,  healthy  detenu tnateneas  oi  each  detail  iu  the  picturu,  eren  when 
troita  or  actious  in  tliem?«lTee  inuooral,  are  dealt  with;  and  heoM 
the  honeet  pkinneas  with  which  the  true  artist  atw&>'8  trtioU  wbiit  in 
i/w^'ia  coarse. 

We  confves  wo  louk«i  fontitrd  with  interuKt  to  reudiii^  Mr.  Swin> 
borue's  punphlet,  and  ex{>e«(ed  an  inffeuiouii  defence:  the  reader 
may  ttaa{piie  our  surprise  when  we  luund  ^r.  Swinlmme  xtill  more 
effectively  clofldng  the  dL^ir  u)fuiii»t  bituiielt',  uiitL  justifviiig  hy  im- 
plioatiou  the  verdict  which  th«  nuuss  ol'  critics  havu  given,  though 
it  may  not  in  all  comw  havo  been  based  on  M>uudprinci|diC8.  He  con- 
demns himself  more  wreroly  than  wc  oould  do  mid»r  the  above 
lav  in  trying  to  juatiiy  himself  by  precedents.  Ho  is  oron  more 
unlucky  in  bis  precedents  than  in  his  arguments.  Byron  and  i^ell^ 
VWe  poetH  in  spite  of  their  conscious  revolt  against  "  what  was  best 
and  hjgheat  in  society/'  and  not  because  of  it;  for  certainly  euch  revolt 
lowers  them  in  rank  aa  arti&t^,  however  lar^ e  the  crowds  they  may 
have  aet  agoj<-  iis  ag-ltatiiif^  quucka  do.  "  Queen  Mab"  ta  more  a 
pamphlet  than  a  poem,  and  i^helley  lived  to  see  and  feel  this  ;  while 
much  iu  "  I>ott  Jiuiu  "  mmtt  rank  the  same. 

But  wc  iituy  be  met  by  two  cjuoKlionx  here.  The  first  is  this, — 
"May  not  thewr  prnductinns  which  you  m  strongly  condemn  have 
the  more  hiatoric  value  the  more  individual  they  are  ?  "  Wc  admit 
the  pertinence  of  tlie  quentinn,  and  wiU  piiune  for  a  moment  to 
onffwer  it.  ijtiiice  no  mero  personal  feeling  or  tcndcnciM  con  exhaust 
the  character  of  any  pvcn  period,  art  will  only  have  historic  value 
as  the  de>iiT'i-u  uud  liabiU  specially  indi\'idual  ia  thoir  character  Imvo 
been  passed  out  of  view  :  for  iu  the  measure  in  which  they  obtrusively 
appear,  the  work  as  a  recoid  is  personal  and  falsa ;  in  other  n'ords, 
is  not  art  at  all.  but  aatobiography.'  We  have  said  that  the  revealing 
of  partiality  is  a  direct  coBfeesion  of  limitation.  Even  satire — that 
form  of  ait  wliicli  would  .wem  to  owe  mu^t  to  pen>onal  regards — 
becomes  hiatorioaUy  valuable  in  the  very  def^ree  individual  tendraiciefl 
have  been  tbnuft  out  of  si^ht.  jVnd  there  are  two  resflonH  Jbr  this : 
(1)  when  tlio  liatirist  only  ruveala  one  tendency  of  his  time  to  con.- 
demn  another,  he  ia  certain  to  have  liad  some  neliiith  object  to  serva, 
and  not  bolng  dihintereeted,  h«  Mis  even  below  the  level  of  his  Lime ; 
and  (2)  because  such  tendencies  conclusively  show  want  of  power  to 


*  FotJikp*  no  work  bna  mew  hiAotia  vnina  than  ShhJa^petti'a  pliiys.  A»  «  nSsetioB 
of- bis  act)  tt  i*  JHirfM'ti  andyul  arc  ^a  uut  uunnliinllr  bi'nriiiKcotTiplninUof  Uut  liltlaof 
Uie  nmi  Utore  is  in  it  f  Thonma  UungbaldjotthodnunBaof  ^KhyluaadSojiLoclM, 
■ai  «t  at  nonita  of  Sovtt. 
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deal  irith  (lie  nolilcr  elotnenlx  of  life — the  only  gn>uncl  from  nrhich 
trui-  isatirr  can  be  n-rittcii ;  for  Uoetlie  ba«  wisely  mid  that  the  be<st 
wuy  to  cluvate  men  is  to  paint  thera  as  Uioagfa  thi^  werfi  nlmoet 
-what  you  irishcd  them  to  be.  Jean  Paul  Hichtcr's  satire,  as  wcU  an 
that  of  Cor\"ante»,  i«  tnio  to  this  requirement^  having  hietorJoiJ  vnlw* 
through  ite  form,  uiiivuhuiI  aignifieiuK.-c  tbrouph  its  spirit.  l">«foc  in 
parts,  and  Horace  throutihom,  belong  to  the  higher  chu**,  though 
they  have  not  so  completely  dissolvod  their  individuality  in  the 
tmiverrtal.  or,  in  other  word^  show  more  of  personal  prejudice.  Lord 
Bjion's  "  English  Hard*  and  Scotch  Rovicwere  "  in  an  cxcellrat 
specimen  of  the  indindnal  type,  vbich.  through  its  intcnec  indiri- 
dqalily,  has  kwt  all  value ;  whUo  Boccaccio  and  Pope,  as  patiriHts; 
to  a  large  degree,  must  ttilce  plaxrt!  <irith  Itymn. 

The  other  quoKtion  U  this, — '"  Do  you  not  by  no  rigidly  intriKting  on 
oonipltanctiwith  thin  laiv  of  Truth  render  impOHsiblonll  artistic  trent* 
ment  of  otlier  periods  ?  "  We  answer,  by  no  means.  Wc  only  hiy 
dovm  the  contlitions  under  which  ulnnn  thiH  can  he  InithfuUv  accom- 
pUnlicd.  Here,  aa  oUewfacro,  our  lirirt  duty  in  to  that  which  lies 
nnrast  ue.  Th«  artist,  even  if  he  would,  cannot  rise  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  his  own  time ;  it  is  the  medium  through  which  ho 
m«*i  view  the  life  of  other  periods,  if  he  vould  view  it  truly.  Not 
that  he  ought  to  i^icek  to  make  it  teach  vonscioiw  lessons.  (iMnne- 
thing  liighcr  than  that  is  re<iuired  of  him.  He  will  never  read 
other  periods  rightly  till  he  hiia  got  into  complete  sympathy  with 
the  inmost  life  of   hia  own.*     And  hero  wu  seo  the  deep  aig- 

•  Tliiw  >II  furnial  imitalion  nf  eld  wriUms  Mpocuillj-  in  Diow  portioM  whcTn  Uhtj- 
rmch  uiKliml  to  Die  nbttc  britthts  of  ilnuiuttic  Irntli,  ta  i^xdniii-il.  H  lua.v  ihus  be 
»  i|«BMicii  wlietbcT  Pnpc,  in  trying  to  madBrniae  llu'  "  Wife  of  Bath,"  wiu  not 
doing  ■  piwcu  of  imncin]  wurk,  nnco  (L)  it  wu  a  nvciiutHf  of  ihu  murv  ivljijwl  uui 
evltiraUid  Bi)>«ch  Uwl  wlioTO  Cluuioor  pliunlf  vjiulcv  U>  tlw  anur,  ko  ahovlil  lUlggMt  to 
Uio  luaCT,  Blirari  Uu>  wore  daogorcus  ptco«M  \  toA  (S)  1)«c«uw  lio  coiJd  o&ly  bave 
IxKOOto  tnonil  u  he  imdored  tli«  «lioIo  of  Cbnupcr  in  thi^  spirit  nf  (Thftncer  :  nml  tlu'it  h» 
_coiUi  Bol  do,  Iti*  i^iiipiUfain  with  lifo  btring  lieOciuiit.  It  rany  bu  quilif  monl  U>  ertatt, 
:  it  is  groMly  inaorai  lo  imiteu.  Only  Chano«r  cad  rendor  Cbiucvr  ;  for  Uf  dia- 
orc  not  ncnn  bxAj  vhnn  Mon  njoni',  liut  only  in  thiiir  rrluLion  to  «a(Jv  otbirr. 
Tbiu  lliv  "  QKa\ia\nay  Pilipimit)^  "  b«<«inc«  a  «*bi>l« — a  vrork  of  nrt  in  wlu^li  li*«  aU 
tlw  Kji/usrs  anA  varied  moremcfit  of  a  wudiJ.  Kor  cmLion  i*  viuJ.  all  the  parts 
bong  iDt>nl«p«ndent.  u  having  iimh  amiiluncoiuly  in  one  mamMit  of  lupmooit 
ftMlom  ;  utiifalioB  MpnmtM  [nrU  anil  vppoiic*  thom  to  tiacli  oUicr,  anil  ila  oMronc.'o  ia 
lumdafc*  U>  tho  \'i\cf.  Tw.-.  of  irr.  8iriTibnn)<*ii  mixt  lalxnired  pjotos  niii«r,  wo  f«ar,  bo 
pMocnlwd  OB  Uu«  ground  ("  Aiuwtonii,"  uud  "  Xliv  Two  Vmuu").  With  «II  tho  flvldoC 
(JSMtc  luul  ninli«rvii]  lit^^nitwo  bofore  Um,  Ur.  Rvniiibunie  b«a  araaed  at  tiio  vaj  po» 
lioD*  of  Sappho  mtd  Buc-ofdo  vhidi  u«  niOKt  »|ip(MHxl  lo  Uiu  ipldt  of  our  lime ;  and  bfi 
hu  wnragbt  th«in  out.  not  in  the  Um^t  wbic))  ouglit  to  gornn  an  artitt  of  te-dsf , 
bnt  mtbcr  in  llut  of  n  tic-ioua  oM-wctM  pwlniit-  llinn  in  mi  dSMUMve  ■ieklinaM  uid 
novbiil  1m«1  aliout  Uiaai  to  which  wc  flod  no  relief  in  ■&}■  of  the  pocau  Koomponj- 
iaf  them-  Evm  ndmittiDx  that  (mtA  to  Am  muU»  Teqniml  thii,  nv  know  tkat  ancb 
<iwamr  ilid  mot  cthanat  tho  bumanilf  of  ttiata  poloda  bdj'  more  Ibait  ibcjr  do  oim; 
and  thcnfoTo  //wrA  f«  iHcr  rinM  unpcnti*<ely  reqtuns  socdo  ancb  nlicT.   It  ia  oa  gtooada 
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nifiooitca  of  tito  remark  of  the  great  (rcrman  to  tLc  oSect  that 
Sbakeepcrc  bad  iwut  all  his  I'agaixii  to  a  ChristioD  school,  aud  thus 
mode  them  higher  heings  than  they  historically  were,  while  yet 
thev  were  tmo  to  nature.  ITo  hml  got  the  key,  nnd  thn  Fate,  in 
relation  to  which  the  olil  Greeks  saw  all  things,  with  him  beciuno 
the  Christian  Providence,  of  which  that  other  was  but  a  darkened 
^mbol.  ^Vud  so  he  read  the  Greek  life  more  ihithfiilly  than  did  the 
Greeks  themeelves;  for  Greek  litb  ought  to  moan  more  to  us  than 
it  did  to  those  who  half-bliudly  fought  and  etrugglcd  w-ithin  it,  aud 
all  inttTpretatlou  of  it  which  gives  us  no  gliiu[)9(>  of  this  is  first 
unpoelic  aud  then  pedantic  only. 

"niat  artist  will  therefore  err,  and  produce  false  work,  who  seeks 
to  make  the  in^lruineuts  of  his  art  only  an  airy  bridge  to  tmnsjjori 
him  out  of  the  atmottphcro  of  his  own  time  that  he  may  the  hetler 
revenge  UiniMJf  upon  it.  Ajid  the  reason,  is  cTidcnt.  He  has  ueror 
got  to  the  true  root  of  hclief  by  which  the  ages,  however  seemingly 
opposed  to  each  other,  arc;  yet  cs-ienliaUy  united,  and  by  which  e-ooh 
bas  Higniticancc  for  each.  Carlyle  is  uudi>uhtodly  right  as  to  the 
law,  though  he  has  himself  violulwl  it  in  IiIh  revolt  againHt  his 
own  timf,  when  ho  declares  that  jut:n  uevi-r  with  their  wlmli;  hearts 
b^cvcd  au^i'thing  which  hud  not  ua  element  of  truth  in  it ;  and 
trlunif  again,  he  loudly  asscrttt  thot  the  pott  cau  only  sucoLt-d  whtn  ho 
CorriM  with  him  the  complete  bdkf  of  those  among  whom  ho  lirea. 
And  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  how  real  genius  can  tlius  deal  with 
elasKie  life — can  make  the  old  form  the  medium  fur  what  lies  so  close 
to  the  essentials  of  bflU^  that  it  carries  with  it  our  full  and  uu- 
TTOTering  cnnsent, — and  yet  never  for  a  moment  read  ialo  the  work 
ajiytbiug  conventional  or  didactic,  let  him  study  Nathaniel  Haw* 
thomo'n  "  Wonder  Dook  " — one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  art  iu 
cor  language,  and  one  which  carrioa  with  it  very  deep  and  serious 
lesAons  for  clatwomuniues  like  Jlr.  Swinburne. 

Many  are  thu  turn  ptalJuus  to  set  aaide  the  claims  of  this  law,  and 
BCarcely  a  proso-writer  of  our  time  haa  more  glaringly  i-iolated 
It  than  Mr.  Charles  Rcado  hoa  done  in  bis  "  OrifHth  Oaunt.*' 
No  author  of  the  present  day  la  entitled  to  write  of  the  post 
century  a»  Fielding  ond  Stcrae  wrote  of  it.  Our  relation  to  it 
is  wholly  different  from  Theirs,  even  supposing  theirs  was  a  faithful 
one ;  we  Ikivc  new  lights  to  rend  it  by,  and  superadded  liglit 
shoidd  sepiimte  between  pure  and  impure,  eliw  it  is  abtwod.  Mr. 
Bende's  olFence,  however,  does  not  Lie  in  the  use  of  plain  phrases,  of 

liln  thOM  thst  wo  would  jn«tify  oiir  decirion  as  Vi  Kfr.  8mnbunii»'«  wutt  of  4nunatle 
power,  (tnd  the  MMrtion  tliat  hi*  chAi«ct«Ti — marisf;  very  mimb  on  Iho  «uiii«  ptuiw  m 
tbty  U^'-iLTO  uum  maaki,  under  wliich  ho  purtraj*,  thcngh  skilful]}',  poroly  fnbjcctm 
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whiclt  far  too  mnch  hns  'bMn  mndo,  but  I'n  the  mnnner  in  which,  by 
defect  of  trao  «yinpnthy,  be  has  sought  to  wed  the  worst  indueoces 
of  a  pnst  nge  with  the  reigning  literary  o\'il3  of  tho  prfseut.  In 
*•  Griffith  Gaiint  "  wo  bnve  nil  the  course  plain  dealing  witli  doubtful 
incident  and  tharactor  that  marked  "Tom  Jones,"  along  w-ilh  the 
pretence  of  nttiiininjf  drnnintic  unity  by  that  opposing  of  circum- 
stODcM  Co  eharacter,  in  which  Mias  Ih-uddon  so  deliffhttt.  We  HcriuuHlv 
olyect  to  such  a  union  aa  ibis.  Mr.  Kcade  has  aimed  at  t>vo  things ; 
one  of  them  was  more  than  he  could  well  accomplish.  That  he  had  no 
power  in  devflopiiijr  n  story  siHiply,  without  llie  aid  of  cxtraordinaiy 
and  unnatural  ck'iiieuts,  waa  provt?d  by  Dodd's  calidL-psy  in  "  ITard 
Cash  ; "  that  he  has  not  the  power  to  maintain  interest  on  the  low- 
pitched  walk  of  oifliiiiiry  iKirrdfiir,  like  Fielding,  is  ubuadnntly  proved 
by  "  Griffith  Gaunt."  Let  us  try  to  laakc  our  mi-aning  clearer. 
Fielding's  inrtinctj*  were  far  too  true  for  hiacrer  attempting  anything 
higher  than  mei-e  chronieles  of  the  life  of  tho  period.  His  novels  have 
no  dramatic  wilue,  and  no  dramali('  bearings ;  in  other  words,  there  is 
in  them  no  truce  of  an  attempt  at  reaching  that  central  unity  which  is 
the  very  sun  of  art.  "Tom  Jones"  and  "Joseph  Andrews"  arc  merely 
wtrifs  of  separate  picturt^a,  which,  taken  apart,  may  have  Aomc  historic 
Toluo  ofi  UluAtratiTo  of  tho  time ;  but  which  taken  together  haTe  no 
ralne  at  all,  because  the  thread  that  binds  them  together  is  merely 
uecidental.  They  are  not  creation  properly,  but  satiric  erititnsm  ;  not 
life  itself,  but  clever  reflections  upon  life.  "  Tom  Jones"  or  "  Joseph 
Andrews  "  might  be  cflrrifd  on  aJ  infinKHtn,  because  the  unity,  in 
which  lien  the  very  life  of  art,  is  developed  by  orifles  uud  great 
ovcrwhehuiag  concatenations  of  circumstances^  such  as  Fielding  felt 
no  call  to  deal  with.*  Mr.  Rcnde  has  eye  enough  to  see  wherein  lliis 
BJt  must  bo  defective  in  depth  and  intensity'  of  appeal,  and  ho  tbcro- 
foro  imports  into  bis  clever  tqiarkling  narrative  some  of  those  very 
elements  by  which  the  falsest  i,vriters  of  our  timt!  have  tried  to 
reoOTor  tho  awful  brondlng  unity  and  liiHcination  of  tragedy  bv 
Betting  the  emotions  in  oppoHition  to  tho  intellect  in  rolalion  to 
certain  pointa  of  morality.  In  "  Griffith  flaunt"  ho  recovers 
unity  by  making  the  fonliah  misdoing  of  Griffith  tend  directly  to  the 
happiness  of  nil  concerned,  nnd  to  b  deeper  union  between  him  and 
Kate,  which  we  suppoae  ia  fitly  RipTnboIized  in  tho  tmnaferenco  of  his 
blood  to  her  veins  in  her  tinio  of  weakne.ss,  "When  we  reach  the  end 
wo  feel  how  flimn',  false,  and  artificial  is  the  whole  thing,  and  cannot 
help  remembering  how  difieront  the  views  of  life,  of  nature,  and  of 

*  sir.  Thaekorny  betonK*  to  tbu  NchDOl ;  but  he  »K\t»  Unuelf  from  immontliLy  tiy  his 
oolwbint  ngitrd  to  Uie  ilnwiag-room  moialilj'  of  lii«  lini«,  if  nothing  liighur.  And  man 
this  waa  k  i;rut  (LniI  for  one  so  derottd  m  ho  viu  to  Kiulding  and  HmoUult.  Ilr.  TroU 
lope,  loo,  IB  »  fuUvwiij-,  lL<>uij;li  luckilj  11  low  Ciitliinl  qdo,  novcr  ho^visg  nllovvd  tho 
ii^DODCo  to  dittiirb  a  tnic  but  by  ao  mcaaa  dmp-iootetl  reUtim  to  tlaa  pnneot. 
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FroTkleiice  given  ua  by  8hiikc«pcn)  And  Svotl,  und  even  by  iEechylos. 
3fr.  Reode's  u  truly  a  vary  mftudliu  miArcproBimtaLion  of  the  way  in 
which  God  deals  with  mon.  If  tbey  commit  sin,  llo  visite  them 
with  all  the  paitu  of  it^  though  it  is  possible  th«>4e  may  be  mode 
mediums  for  developing  iho  higher  Dature.  Aiid  tiometlmes  ewn  the 
innocent  iufliT.  Had  Cordelia  not  suffurc-d  with  liur  father  in  his 
nutdneNs,  she  would  not  huvo  claimed  our  syiuiiuthy  as  shu  do(.«,  ]ior 
been  (to  lufly  a  being  to  sit  enthroned  for  ever  in  our  imtt^iuatirais ; 
for  all  her  goodness,  she  must  perish  with  the  "foolish,  fond  old 
loon,"  the  rovard  of  the  good,  not  to  spcuk  of  the  wicked,  not  being 
alway:4  nn  additional  allowance  of  cake  and  pudding.  ^Ir.  R«ade 
Mjoutii^tors  the  cake  and  ]>udding  largely  ;  iwrhapH  in  one  respect  bo 
shows  himself  no  bud  irorlcniun. 

llr.  Keade  hoA  thua  pnKlucod  a  very  clover  and  sparkling,  but  at 
the  same  time  fulw  und  faormupbroditu  work  of  art,  which,  trying 
to  be  truo  to  iha  fonuB  of  diflbrcnt  pt-riods,  unds  by  being  notKingt 
Looked  at  ffom  the  artistic  plane. 

And  this  Daturotly  le-od^t  un  to  sny  a  ftinglo  wont  of  ALi^s  Itraddon 
and  her  ulaA«^  who  xtudionsdy,  and  of  not  purpose,  Boek  to  awaken  our 
allopathies  for  certain  type«  of  character  by  inToLving  us  in  such 
ctrcumstanccfl  as  tend  to  net  us  in  active  opposition  t*)  some  conrcn- 
tioual  moral  regnnlB.  With  thorn  spirit  i<i  opposed  to  form ;  and 
bevouso  tho  one  is  found  inefiicieat  to  express  the  uthiT,  the  exists 
once  of  any  law  beyond  the  caprice  of  the  individual  is  implicitly 
d«niod.  It  iH  artiatie  atheism  in  its  lowest  phoHc :  what  in  pormittod 
to  the  individual  for  tbe  sake  of  the  raco'H  fr»!dom  is  jiislifiod  ngninst 
society;  and  the  ethii:al  bearing,  if  such  tliey  have,  is  certo-inly  to 
opi>08C  the  lowci'  freedom  of  ciipricu  to  that  liighcr  freedom  which, 
as  Ilcgcl  wfluld  my,  lies  in  acting  auourdiug  to  the  will  of  the  ^Vhole, 
OS  emlMxlied  in  the  &tat«  or  iu  Law.  Those  very  elements  of  culture 
which  should  teach  on  every  side  the  wercdncss  of  law,  even  where 
it  is  imperfect,  arc  mode  the  mediums  for  transporting  such  weak 
characters  as  may  he  influenced  by  pictures  of  this  kind  into  a  new 
world,  where  snvoge  gmtiiicatioa  of  sense  and  of  persomil  desire  is 
the  supreme  good.  Practically,  the  result  of  such  books  Is  to  revnae 
the  grand  old  idea  of  what  constitiitCH  heroic  behaviour,  by  cunningly 
dioitiug  our  sympathy  for  iiidinduols  placed  tu  doubtful  circuin- 
stanoos,  who  fall  into  falsely  tragical  positions  because  of  ihcir  wcak- 
nms,  and  their  wuut  uf  that  will  iu  which  lies  the  very  root  of 
heroio  action.  And  here,  we  regret  to  say.  Miss  Drnddon  and 
Gcorgo  Eliot  join  haudx.  Lady  Audtey  and  Kirs.  Traosome  being 
trae  twin-sisfLTs  of  Qction. 

Indeed,  hud  it  nut  been  tbat  Miss  Broddon — ^this  comet  of  lile- 
ratore— hud  formod  a  coajuuctiou  with  what  promises  to  bo  a  fixed 
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star  fiir  die  oeaturie*,  we  should,  in  Dante's  word«,  have  only  lookod 
and  posaed  on.  But  George  Kliot,  with  all  tbe  jMwer  tu  uxUibiL  dra- 
matically viLrious  typea  of  characLor,  and  so  to  obtain  a  truu  unity,  in 
othi:r  wonL),  tu  create,  Las  allowed,  certain  abstract  idcoii  ao  tu  domi- 
natf  in  her  later  works,  that  th«y  almost  ocaso  to  bo  art  iu  tho 
lofUeet  senso.  By  setting  herself  in  oonaoioua  and  doolaiwl  revolt 
againgt  the  c-ommon  lH<lie&,  thou^htft,  and  aflpiratioaii  of  hor  tttno, 
she  has  made  her  last  novel  nutlitiig  elsa  than  an  apology  for  those 
moral  elements  that  have  deposited  themseJrea  in  marriagB  laws  and 
begotten  other  restraint-^ — mcdiiuns,  she  would  say,  of  the  cruelty  <^ 
God  and  of  eociuty  towonlu  women.  The  e^onpathy  which  she  endea- 
Toure  to  extort  from  us  oa  behalf  of  Mre.  Troneome,  whUo  yet  she  keeps 
us  wholly  in  tho  dark  as  to  the  details  of  her  curly  sinful  lifo,  at  least 
till  itho  has  every  chance  to  win  it,  will  not  bo  fully  aeeorded  by  uuy 
right-minded  person  after  the  disoorery  is  made  ;  and  tho  result  is, 
that  our  hearts  and  intellects  are  9et  into  debate  with  each  other 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  should  have  been  brought  into  softest 
harmony.  The  art-form  hae  become  a  mere  mask,  that  she  m*y 
preach  the  better.  Hegel  found  great  fault  with  Qoetbc'a  "Goctz" 
because  of  the  iuteij&etion  of  purely  arbitrary  elemental.  He  would 
certainly  have  duLeeled  ^enty  of  this  nort  of  thing  in  *'  Itomola"  and 
"Felix  Holt."  The  little  ratiouidiatic  hints  iu  the  latter  actually 
split  it  up  into  Heparatc  bita  of  sermons  in  tho  most  tell-tale  vivf,  lund 
eetablish,  as  perhaps  no  other  work  ooold  establiah,  the  truth  of  what 
we  have  said  as  to  tho  inovitablo  rosulta  of  a  rvrolt  against  what 
we  have  called  the  formal  elements  the  ago  supplies  to  the  artist  as 
instruments  on  which,  as  Goethe  would  say,  "to  proceed  fhrthor." 

There  \&  one  lady  who,  though  she  possesses  nothing  like  tho  intel- 
lectual breadth  and  dramatic  force  of  George  Kliot>  and  certainly 
liaa  not  one  tithe  tho  literary  trick  of  Charles  Reade,  has  yet,  by 
purity  of  instinct.,  and  healthy  sjinpathy  with  ordinary  thoughts 
and  feelings,  done  more  juatice  to  her  own  age  than  either  ia 
dealing  with  other  times.  This  is  the  author  of  "  Citoyeone  Jacque- 
line," in  which  one  of  the  most  disordered  and  vicioufi  of  historical 
periods  is  touched  nHth  ukiiost  unprecedented  instinctive  delicacy 
and  reserve.  Tlie  very  soul  of  the  Revulution  ia  presented  to  us 
without  any  of  its  tilth  iu  her  quiot  pages.  In  thiii  lady's  other 
stories — pictures  uf  lout  century  lifo  especially,  of  which  "On  the 
Stage  and  off  the  Stage"  is  a  typo  specimen — we  ha^-c  all  the  arti- 
ficiality, reaction,  and  wa-stcd  Kfc-wcarincss  of  the  period,  without 
hint  or  tnint  of  what  wiui  really  repellent  and  dtggosting  in  it. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  elements  in  thcmsdves  immoral  may  be 
pm-itled  by  the  truthfiilne8>i  of  the  artist  in  sabordinating  his  prnonat 
rtffordt  to  thia  higher  interest — the  bond  of  common  Mi'*/  by  which 
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he  is  unital  to  lila  tune.  Suoh  we  bollevp  to  lie  pro-cminenfly  th<T 
case  with  iJaiiU;,  much  M  this  in  opposed  to  the  common  ri«w.  \Vhat 
ore  culled  tlio  I)ant-e«iuo  (?)  dommits  in  the  Dtrinn  Commeetia,  for 
Infifanrc,  iirt;  jiot  thf  r«iIoutioD  of  uiijtiiing  that  pertoins  to  Dante 
individiuiUy,  but  hcloiig  1^98VIlti^Uy  to  tlit-  mcdiitval  cwicpptions  of 
the  imivoreo  and  of  the  futuro.  Othcrwiao  that  poom  had  been  one 
of  the  most  iimnornl  things  ever  written.  It  would  hnvo  siniply 
beeu — what  it  ia  so  oft«n  eaid  to  be — a  piece  of  eruel,  cowardlj 
revenge,  and  would  hare  had  no  value  either  as  art  or  history*  But, 
on  tbo  contrary,  wlien  the  work  ia  viewed  in  the  eyntbesis  of  its  aim 
ond  spirit,  wo  dincover  a  sort  of  unconBcious  protest — none  the  less 
powerful  that  it  ia  a  protest  of  heart  and  emotion — aj^aiast  the  intel- 
lectuithzed  conceptions  of  things  that  dominate  in  the  first  portion. 
In  this  (teiitie,  Iridy,  Uank>  was  but  a  voice;  Carlyle  has  called  him 
the  voice  of  ten  silent  conturies.  ^^'hat  ia  truly  personal  in  the 
"  Tnfemo"  is  the  tremhlltigly  tender  afFoction  in  it,  which  Hoilens  all 
the  horror,  and  throws  n  ray  of  light  upon  the  skirts  of  the  awfulleat 
hlnckueets.  Thus  we  can  see  eomcthing  of  the  eacrifice  it  hud  coat 
Dante  to  continue  dramatically  faithfid  to  the  beliefs  he  had  to  inako 
the  mediums  of  a  dwprr  and  more  oonsistent  schemo  of  things).  For 
if  we  regard  Iiin  picturt«  of  tha  BulTorinira  of  Francosea,  of  poor 
Bmnetto  Latlni,  of  TTgoHno,  and  of  Ciacco  (Dante's  pity  for  whom 
so  offeuda  Ginguen*?),  as  in  any  sense  real,  why  ehould  we  gra- 
tuitously pass  out  of  view  his  own  griefs,  deeper  than  tears,  that 
more  than  once  made  him  fall  down,  "come  corixi  morto  coddiP" 
And  yet  he  would  be  true  to  what  ho  helieved  in  commoa  with  his 
age,  and  his  greatness  of  belief  breeds  not  scorn  of  the  common  men 
and  women  who,  pointing  al  him,  said,  "  Eccovi  I'uom  ch'  e  stale  all' 
Inferno,"  beeaurt)  he  himself,  with  his  whole  soul,  believed  as  they 
did.  But  had  he  felt  any  personal  gratification  in  iht^  pains  ho 
paintis  others  as  sufieriiig  in  hell,  would  he  hnvo  represented  himself, 
OS  lio  hes  done,  aa  sufiering  with  them,  for  even  in  his  eont<'mpt 
there  is  uU  the  pain  of  pit^'  ?  Nay,  rather  like  Nero,  ho  had  danced 
the  more  wiblly  joyful  the  deejwr  the  woes  into  which  his  enemies 
wore  plunged.  Or  must  we  regard  liim  not  only  as  a  eniel,  revengefiil 
man,  but  also  as  a  eoiwummate  hyiiocrite  ?  This,  we  think,  the  most 
litemlisiug  of  his  critics  will  scarcely  assort,  and  yet  they  must  impale 
themselves  upon  either  of  the  horns  of  this  dilemma.  Wholly  ditlcrcnt 
is  our  view  of  Duntc.f    Wc  believe  that  by  sympathy  with  tho 

"  AU  DiuitMi|ti(i  imitaliona  nre  liore  too  ciduJod.  because  Uiey  liccome.  or  oror  tend 
lo  become,  immonil  tiy  iJi?f'Tpnco  1o  llio  town  form  and  Iiy  want  of  powCT  lo  mxet  ths 
damper  olanont  by  which  thi.'  grote«qu<:  of  Unntc  lirut— bii  tenilemets,  vUi^  did  not 
kt  ^1  putain  t«  the  iifihu«  ot  opinion,  but  wiu  nthen  cppoKd  to  it. 

t  An;  KrUiit,  for  iuituccL',  v\iq  wivto  s  acma  of  drimoi  lUuatfatlru  of  Uui  ttcQM  of 
Luther,  irould  bo  quito  juitifiod  as.  oxhiljiting  tJa  otitiggloa  bctircon  tho  lonng  instiocC 
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inmost  law  of  tbirijfs  he  uneonscioiislr  ro«e  above  the  narrow  IjtdiU 
of  that  m(xlia)%'ul  belief;  but  «o  true  ia  he  to  the  e!(?meut  lu  which  he 
lived,  that  it  ia  ouly  when  bo  cometi  to  the  Purgatorio  that  he  can 
put  into  the  mouth  of  unothor  thcso  sublime  words  : — 

"  Omliil  ruKin  li  p««cnU  niici, 
Ma  k  Bvnta  mjlnila  K*  »i  frtti  ffWMM, 
6'A<  pmide  o'o  eA*  tt  rhvhv  a  bi."* 

Sonto's  ooDsciousncBR  and  his  unconwiou^neiis  alike  ahow  his  great- 
iie«a.  In  the  Grot  is  niauifeeted  his  faitJifulneea  to  bis  own  time,  and 
its  beliefs  under  the  law  of  Truth  ;  and  in  1h©  seeoud  his  complete 
abnegution  of  »pU'  under  the  law  of  Sympathy,  witL  which  we  shall 
now  proficod  to  deal. 

Hie  result  of  nearly  all  we  hare  said  is  tbi«,  that  the  vital 
impulse  to  crration  of  art  is  sacrifice  of  tlio  individual ;  lor  it  is 
only  thus  that  tlio  srtiet  cnu  do  justice  to  what  lies  around  htm,  and 
which  he  is  buuud  iirt^t  of  ail  to  reupoct.  And  this  naturntly  enough 
leads  us  to  spi>aic  of  uur  fii?euiid  law.  that  of  8ynipntliy ;  and  thu  quog- 
ttou  K'hich  meets  us  on  the  very  lUresliold  Is—"  Can  the  artist  deal 
morally  with  immoral  phases  of  lite  ?  and  if  so,  how  ?  "  AVe  reply  that 
he  can ;  and  wc  are  I'uiu  to  throw  in.  liy  way  of  aerial  pontoon,  to 
flout  us  right  out  into  the  current  of  our  subject,  a  t^^st  frum  Shelley, 
wlkicb,  indeed,  eontniue  tho  soul  of  tho  whole  matter.  In  the 
"I>efcnce  of  l-'oetrj-''  he  writes: — 

"  The  jjrent  seent  of  momls  ia  love,  or  a  going  tmt  of  oar  own  nstTiro,  nnd 
aa  idcatiscation  of  oursclvos  with  tJ>D  beautiful   which  cxiats  in  thought. 


«f  iho  rrformcT  nnd  tho  bolicf  h«  held  in  common  wilh  hit  time,  na  men  in  llint  notod 
CMS  of  the  child  wbum  liu  tulviwd  RhDuld  Im  throvn  iata  the  rivcir  bscaoM  it  was 
Oouglit  to  be  ponflMed  of  tba  d^vil.  But  the  ticktauint  l^f  nuh  a  tfaenw  I17  aa  utitt  «f 
oar  ixy,  ought  la  differ  tram  tho  traalnvnt  it  could  ksvo  justly  r«<«iTr*l  frota  an  wtirt 
vbo  wrote  vltiln  yet  witobcnUt  nnd  demoiuAC  poewMion  nora  boUeved  in.  'Ilio  tendBncr 
of  tbo  formiT  would  hnve  bctai  to  aink  the  finwt  fi?«tiiT<i  in  the  {Nir>oiinIity  of  Lutho* 
tijr  Culing  to  npprebeiid  the  retiUy  tropic  Dl(>mi*aU  whk'li  tuy  in  lliu  uuuUvt  betwiMn 
ImOu^m  inteniM)  lov«  for  childrim  nnd  hi*  fnithfnloeu  to  coneci^ince ;  1i«  vould  not  hAv« 
SMti  Ui4  avtiiUMo  d*m(?ot«,  in  fact,  umoR  to  tii«  jxmvr  over  him  of  comtnonly  accepted 
batinb'  The  latur  iirti«L  iroutd  eaonpe  tho  Bioteaqiut  ehmuoita  vhicli  tha  otlwr  vimU 
import  by  making  tlm  prrsonal  chwftckr  of  Luther,  m  teen  in  IhLi  iai1«nc«,  the  nmla 
element;  and  hcnc^,  though  thi-  hixtoricAl  truth  mi^ht  in  one  vicvbasBorilIrE'4,  itiraald 
In  only  to  gnin  a  deeper,  a  clntrer,  and  mare  inttmutA  knowlodge  of  thn  truly  t«ndnr 
heart  of  Luther.  Tho  deep  and  ujwanaoioua  detncot  in  Danto  otaadi  for  tha  later 
ortiati  the  >upoiliciiU  and  coaaoioiuaDcviiicoatact  with  comincin  bellub,  Cortbi;  raedimval 
ODD :  10  that  bo  [a  hit  own  beat  Inleipretor.  He  gtrcs  nt  once  fonn  and  Rpiril ;  and  with 
Um  theas  t<ra  are  one. 

*  Jt  ia  porhapa  alwnj*  in  tbia  way — ue.  imiMSScionaly,  and  beMUJO  of  d«plh  and  fine- 
Bwa  of  naturt'— that  tho  nrtiat "  impntwee  00  aarlicr  bradiliooA  tho  laarai  efinse  of  oiore 
enltiTDtod  limes."— See  OtnUmporarg  Heritte,  vol.  iv.,  p.  361, 2nil  par. ;  and  alio  rol.  iii., 
pL  353,  par.  I. 
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ectioii,  or  person,  nol  our  own.  A  man  to  lie  greatly  good  mnri.  imiiDite 
iBteBwIy^  uid  compnlicnBircly ;  be  nust  pat  himstll'in  the  plan-  of  another, 
and  of  many  otbera ;  th<>  pains  and  plraeuret*  of  his  spe«it8  oust  become  hia 
own.  Tho  ffTcat  instnimcnt  or  moral  fcood  a  ^e  imagination,  and  pot-try 
nuDistcrs  to  tint  effect  by  Birting  on  tbo  ciiuse.  Poetry  enlarges  the  rjrciun- 
feron(^ii  of  imuginaUou  by  rppb-iUHliing  it  with  Ihougbte  olcvtr  ow  <l('ltt;bt, 
irbicb  have  the  power  of  attractiuK  and  assimiliitin);  to  tbvir  ovu  nature  all 
otbvr  thoughts,  aud  which  form  ni-w  intervuh  und  iiitcrst)L'(.'&,  whose  void  for 
ever  craTea  irvAi  fwd.  I'ootry  strvnglheiis  the  fuctilty  wliicb  it  the  organ  of 
the  moral  nature  of  mim  in  tho  uune  mnonor  as  cxcrci«o  stivngthcns  the 
limb." 

tx)  far  Shelley,  The  principle  of  all  true  art  is  stated  here  with 
such  cloarnees  aitttl  beauty,  that  all  which  id  left  is  to  show  more  hilly 
"hum  it  operuies. 

All  creative  literature,  then  (and  by  thia  we  mean  what  De 
Quincey  would  coll  ihe  litenituro  of  power  in  oppositjou  to  the 
litcrttturc  of  lucro  science  or  tcoeliiug,  with  wliicU  we  liavc  now 
notliiug  to  do),  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  divided  into  dra- 
matic and  lyrical — that  which  prolc8*C8  to  rcprtaent  pliast-a  of  life 
«xtomal  to  the  artiiKt,  and  that,  again,  which  ia  the  emotional  oot- 
flow  of  wlint  ore  umially  regarded  ns  tli«  artist's  perRonal  foelinga  and 
-azperienopB.  Trao,  thcee  do  mn  into  each  other,  now  and  agnin, 
with  the  moat  delicate  shadings,  but  it  in  quite  possible,  in  a  general 
way,  to  view  them  distinctly.  How  then,  let  us  ask,  can  the  dramatic 
writer  deal  with  immoral  phases  of  life,  and  yet  write  morally  f  We 
aOBwer,  by  eelf-aacrifice.  Mrs.  Browning  abruptly  cloeei^  one  of  her 
paragraphs  in  "Aurora  Leigh"  with  the  words,  "Art's  a  service, 
mark ;"  and  she  Iwgins  another  by  "  Art  puts  action  on  the  top  of 
ntfforing."  Significantly  enough,  Clough  ends  one  of  his  iiiieat 
■tan7JiH  with  the  word."!,  "  Ijovb  ia  feUow-aerTice,  I  believe;"  and  if 
we  have  regard  to  Shelley's  main  idea.  Love  and  Art  might,  from 
sonic  poiutH  of  view,  be  taken  na  equi%'ulcnts.*  Supposing  that  in 
the  present  instunoo  we  do  regard  them  as  synonymous,  if  wc  follow 
these  e5pr<>ssioDe  to  their  roots,  they  will  give  us  the  truo  idea  of 
all  gcnnine  art-  How,  then,  can  art  bo  a  service  i*  We  may  put  it 
thus,  tUnt  at  the  basis  of  all  sincerity — a  phrase  which  has  recently 
cropped  up  and  got  a  grcut  plae«  in  a:«thctics — lioa  Htcrifice;  a  point 
on  which,  it  most  be  admitted,  Mr.  Corlylc  has  always  been  remark- 
ably clear,  though,  generally  speaking,  his  conception  of  the  testa  of 
it  have  been  of  rather  a  low  and  material  order  (see  jmtnm  "  Paat 
and  Present").  Itut  how  does  this  ttacrihcc  of  the  indiridaal 
flhow  itadf  in  dramatic  art  ?  In  this,  that  tho  higher  the  art  the 
diiopor  tho  sympathy  by  which  tho  arlUt  has  passed  out  of  his  own 

*  Wo  miut  not  V  thong'h.t  to  apmk  confnundly  horo,  naui  in  tho  PtriMifiMf  Jtm>w 
— twulJy  chanctLTis^Lil  by  aUaimmm  of  Uiottjjbt  anil  atyltt—Mi.  K.  Bucltuaii  wriua  of 
**  Woria  of  Art  or  of  Ueatt" 
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iniitTiilual  Bplierc  into  iluit  of  existeticefi  dJIferent  from  liia  own, 
irhicli  yc-t  liu  repre«L-Dt.s  as  clearly,  kiudlily,  and  fiiitlifully,  u»  tliuugli 
i^ey  were  vitlim  his  own  immediate  sphere.  The  £aJ«e  idea  Uiot 
enjoyment,  or  plnainirp,  ifi  the  prime  mover  in  Iho  production  of  art, 
aa  wall  us  its  niiun  end,  vill  not  full  in  very  wi*tl  with  this  notion ; 
.but  1F0  got  thoico  the  key  to  the  genuiiienera  and  aatnral  healtli  of 
all  true  artist-i,  and  the  reaaoo  of  that  m^^'ntcriouB  .lympulhr  which 
their  works  breatlie,  ant)  I>egpt  in  their  readers  because  tliey  brcalhe 
it.  It  ifl  hy  the  clear  evidence  of  thijt  tteLf-sucrificing;  s}inpflthy  that 
FaUtoff,  Ophelia,  Timon,  and  la^,  are  truly  tnoritl  characters. 

Mtich  us  ^Ir.  Lewes  ba^  epokon  against  the  "  C-onfessions  of  a 
Bcauti(\U  Soul"  in  "  Wilhelm  Sleiator,"  wc  canuot  Kelp  fceliu^ 
&at  it  contributes  mueh  to  f^ve  dramatic  character  to  the  bocjc,  and 
to  reliL'Te  detiiiU,  which,  takt*a  by  thenoBelvea,  were  certainly  immoral, 
tiiougfa  we  do  aot  any  that  it  might  not  have  been  wrought  in 
with  more  skill  and  lei«  of  abruptuess.  Stolbcrg  waa  not  m  very 
imwiso,  after  all,  when  he  cut  out  this  wooderftU  tracl,  and  tbrcv 
the  rcist  of  the  book  into  tUo  firo.  Oarlyle  hoa  remarked  that  each 
ohonieter  in  "Meister"  movea  freely  in  his  own  individuu]  sphere. 
The  Scfiow  Sfvln  moves  more  freely  than  any;  and  she  redeem* 
other  portions  of  the  work,  not  so  much  on  account  of  her  purity  and 
nobleness  of  spirit,  as  because  of  the  contrast  that  lies  between  her 
oharacter  and  that  of  the  artist.  Qoethe,  we  can  easily  believe,  had 
Little  of  personal  liking  for  ravi^tieal  and  metaphysical  modes  of  con- 
ception and  of  feeling,  and  yet  he  proves  by  thia  bit  oi'  work  that 
to  Buch  he  can  do  justice.  Perfeet  fairness  towards  characters  with 
whom  we  hardly  BympatUizo  is  not  verj'  easy  of  uttaliwient,  but 
Goethe  in  the  "Iteautiiul  Houl"  ba^i  attained  it,  and  to  ttuch  a  degree 
OS  almost  atoncH  for  a  deal  which  is  of  indifiercnt  character  in  the  book. 
We  have  etaid  that  the  wider  the  chasm  between  tlie  pereouol 
fephcru  of  the  urtiM  and  that  of  his  subject,  the  higher  ifi  the  art. 
Tfao  reason  of  this  is  eimplc,  inannuck  oa  the  greater  the  force  of 
nyrapnthy  needed  to  crc-ate,  the  stronger  are  the  proofs  of  purity. 
^^^  For  purity  lies  at  tho  root  of  eympathy^iH,  indeed,  t-hc  oidy  Roil  in 
^^f  which  it  flourishes.  The  grossly  impnro  man  cannot  sympathiice,  and 
V  because  he  cannot  sympathize,  be  cannot  reflect  nnylhing  but  his  own 

H  selfish  greed,  and  exclusive  de^iii-o  afit«r  pleasure.     The  power  to  t/im- 

H  maticallg  crealf  and  drnl  wiik  an  immoral  character,  is  thua  a  proof 

■  of  purity ;  cleameM,  harmony  of  nature,  being  dependent  on  this  as 

^^_^        the  light-giving  power  of  the  diamond  is  depondeut  on  the  sun. 
^^B  Half-artiBts,  in  all  they  do,  only  tell  their  own  simi  and  meanneesOB 

H  indirectly,  and  however  muek   they  may  veil  llicir  selt'-worahip  in 

H  flue  words,  nature  han  u  sure  way  of  dcoliiig  with  them  iu  the  long 

H  run ;  ahc  lets  them  die,  in  spite  of  all  their   sparkle.     Wlial,  for 

■ 
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iDstBiioc,  hoA  nnw  become  of  Byron,  who,  notwithstanding  his  urt 
and  play  of  wit,  vaa  not  dramatic,  and  had  no  rcuil  sympathy,  but 
wa»  mthor  intenaoly  p&rsonal  and  sdtish,  and  thopoforc  immoral? 
Chnnoer  i»  the  aatipodos  of  Ityron,  and  this,  not  so  much  owing 
lo  diflV'itmce  in  llie  things  di'fllt  with,  whether  seusuol  or  the  rcvorec, 
a*t  bwaa»e  of  the  e^iscntial  difU'rence  in  ihe  spirit  of  the  two  men. 
Byron's  power  ia  thai  of  ettorm,  Chaucer'a  that  of  the  atl-subduing 
euDshine. 

Chaucer'a  tellers  of  filthy  etoricB  arc  above  all  natural,  and  they 
prove  at  once  hi^  sympathy  and  hia  purity.  Onp  not  unworthy  to 
speak  on  the  subjtKrt — glasring  at  the  heart  of  the  matter — says — 

"Ctiaucvr  ih  a  liin^,  and  in}ivrit«  the  mrtli,  and  crpuDda  his  f^reat  son! 
Roijiiigly  to  omhrnce  hio  grtiit  biritaf^o.     Xuthinf;  in  too  high  for  him  to 

touch  with  II  thuu^jht.  nothing  too  luw  to  dowi;r  with  aii  afft-ution 

Cliikllikp,  hit  te.irs  ami  stiiih™  lit-  iit  tho  cdK"-'  of  his  eree.  .....  He  Cfin 

€KBt«  an  well  0.1  dream,  nod  wurk  in  c\aj  an  well  as  cloud ;  and  sariug,  '  I 
wUliinalce  '*  A  Wile  of  Bath,"  lu  wcU  oa  EmiUe,  and  you  shall  n>mi>mbi>r  hur 
as  loag' — vcdu  icLaeiuUr  her  aa  lung." 

When    wo  compapo    Chnucor's    "  Canterbury   Pilpfrimagt* "   with 
Boccaccio's  "  Docamcron,"  for  instaneo — a  comparison  which  is  Iho 
more  justifiable,  ina-smurli  as  with  some  they  would  be  pliiced  in  tfc© 
same  category — we  find  ihera  really  separated  fi"ora  ench  otJier  by 
oil  the  width  of  the  world  of  art.     The  wondL-rful  force  of  sympathy 
is  what  wo  admire  and  wonder  at  iu  thf  one;  the  clever,  squirrel- 
likc  agility   with   which   the  othci-   bobs  up  and  do<Aii.  slightly 
changing  the  ma^k  each  time,  is  what  we  smile  nt  in  the  nthcr.    And 
eurcly,  Chnucrr,  wiliiin  tho  Imnnds  nf  hi«  work,  show.')  a  mighty  ningo 
of  sjinpathy;  for,  from  the  "Tareon's  Tale"  to  the  '■Miller's  Tale" 
or  the  "  lieve'fi  Tale,"  what  a  stretch!     The  difference  between  them 
is  d^Tianiic  ;  and  wc  may,  for  cleiimess,  put  it  thus :  If  the  *'  lievo*a 
Tnle"  iti  ihc  utterance  of  Chaucor'n  own  personal  i'eelinjjs,  then  wliut 
painful  effort  it  must  harci  co^t  him  to  «o  enter  into  tho  Parson's  modCB 
of  life  and  feeling  as  to  write  his  talc !     And  if  tho  "  I'nrson's  Ttile  " 
merely  reflects  Chancer,  with  what  yearning  he  imist  have  gouo  forth 
after  the  "Wife  of  Bath!"     While,  apfuin,  how  wholly  different  aro 
oilljcr  of  these  from    the  "  Lay  of  Sir  TbojKH*,"  which    jierhaps 
oxprcsscs   something    of    iudividual    opinion  1      And  yet    Chaucer 
would    not,   perhaps,    have    »woru    to    the    whole    of    it    on    the 
Book !      Boccaccio,  iii  the   "  Decameron,"  on   tho  contrars',  showa 
scaroely  any  real  sympatliy,  but  only  pride  in  his  own  power  of 
exaggerating,  oiid,  by  exaggeration,  making  simply  disgustiug  the 
vices  of  the   priests,  whoso  better  chances  of  lenriiing    the    ladies' 
secrete,  and  getting  their  confidences,  he  seemed  to  grudge  them 
with   surprising    tUiceriiy.      Boccaccio's    stories  mostly   deal   with 
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Ite  same  mibject-matter ;  men  ami  women  are  treated  by  bim  as 
tiiotigh  ihcy  were  made  of  two  things — wit  nnd  wantonness — and 
Dotliing  moro ;  there  i»  no  exercise  of  sjTnpathy,  and  no  true  variety 
cither  of  topic  or  character,  as  in  nature ;  and  hence  we  say  Iboy  are 
unroal,  not  because  thoy  nre  sensual,  but  because  they  are  false, 
one-sided,  and  uimatm-ul.  The  roots  of  all  of  them,  like  hnll'-aiarved, 
thirsty  treea,  turn  and  twutt,  and  work  themselves  in  the  fiumw  direc- 
tion, toward-s  the  one  little  Uvtnjj  stivam  in  Boccuecio— his  shrewd 
eenee  of  ihc  ridiL'uIous  iu  conUtct  with  ihe  acuauij.  On  that  ground 
he  does  {lossess  aome  power  of  humour;  off  it,  ho  is  but  a  common 
man — an  Ithuriol  without  Lis  pjkhf,  a  Samnon  shnvi-ii  of  hi^  locks. 
It  IB  a  phaso  of  litii  thi3  which  may  be  real  enough ;  but  it  is 
certainly  not  the  only  reality,  nor  the  main  one,  nnd  it  ta  a  very 
subordinate  element  in  lhi>  highest  art.  There  is  a  sense  of  splf- 
satisfaction,  of  chuckling,  low  enjoyment  about  them,  alien  wholly 
at  ouco  to  the  classical  sfiint  nnd  to  the  drumiitin  iielf-KicriBce  which 
lies  at  thf>  h.3M»  nf  all  hi^h  art. 

Properly  iipeatiin)^,  ItoccBccio's  "  Decameron,"  notwithstanding  it« 
form,  is  lyrical,  and  not  dramatic :  for  tho  writer  nerer  properly  passcf 
out  of  his  owu  sphere.  A  eircunistuiu-o,  howcvpr,  wbich  sLouM  not 
be  o\erIookiKl  is,  thai  roid  arLi&l*,  in  duuliu^  wilh  eonrse  phases  of 
life,  are  a»  plain,  rude,  and  direct,  as  uaturc  her^If,  and  seem  to  ubq 
Icust  of  uU  urtisliu  rcsourt-es  in  presenting  these,  as  might  be  accn  by 
»  cumpnnaou  of  th«  trcjitment  of  thu  WUb  of  Hath  with  that  of 
j^iniilie.  Our  ol<I  writers  huvc  rccounu:  to  no  rorbol  trickery  to  colour 
and  di-gmsc ;  and  instances  in  scores  might  be  got  in  confirmation 
from  Slmkpftpore,  Chancer,  and  Ben  Joiwon,  were  it  needful;  but 
every  honest  re-ader  will  nt  onoo  endorse  this  etatowent,  and  will  call 
to  mind  mnny  such  pae.snge«. 

An  iiiHtiince  from  contemporary  literature  occurs  to  ii»,  bearing  out 
onr  idea  of  .Sympathy.  Tennyson  has  only  written  one  truly 
dramatic  piece  of  art,  the  "  Northern  Farmer,"  9nd  it  ia  fiepmally 
noticeable  that,  notwithatondiog  the  maidenly  purity  Tennyuon  ha» 
dhowu  id  ererything  lyrical,  here,  liaving  passt>d  clearly  out  of  ^is 
owu  personal  spbtre,  he  can  bo  sjinpathizL-  with  tho  rude,  stolid, 
old  Saxou  nature,  am  to  make  him  tell  fuilhfully  that  episode 
in  his  life  about  Bessie  Marria's  "  bam,"  so  that  the  jKiem  is  not  only 
moral,  but  iho  more  eo  us  it  is  seen  to  be  the  truer  and  more  reoli 
^because  of  tho  honest  IvUiag  of  thia  xQcy  ciremudtaoce. 

111. 

"We  have  thus  a  law  of  Sympathy  by  wbich  the  morality  of  tho 
dramatic  artist  ia  guaranteed,  and  wo  have  also  a  law  which  protect* 
u£  from  immorality  in  the  lyrical  sphere — the  law  of  Ittscrvo.     It  is 
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quito  Inie  that  Qicac  do,  at  certain  [Kiiiits,  intprscvt  and  run  into  each 
other,  1>ut  only  in  the  same  way,  and  in  the  name  degree,  as  do  the 
eleiueiitA  with  wliich  they  rcspectivL-ly  dcul.  What  cloubtltwR  dlstin- 
goiahrfl  the  dnunatiu  i'ratn  tJiu  hfical  is  thiM,  tbut  in  the  am-  there  ia 
a  piKtitivc  uhunduning  uf  the  pcrsunul  itphcru,  or  a  pntning  boyond  its 
limits;  whereas  in  tho  lyrical  the  pcr>ional  cLomcut  Itself  is  Mromi 
/bi'tran/ uito  an  atmoaphoro  of  tho  imagination,  where  it  is  purged 
from  111!  that  is  narrow,  local,  or  iipetriiJly  distinctive  of  the  man. 
For  all  purposes  of  critioism,  however,  the  two  laws  may  be  Ticwed 
!i«piim(«ty,  and  the  distinction  will  tend  to  give  greater  clearness  of 
thuughtr  on  the  subject.  The  law  of  R€serve  th^L  expreancs  itaelf  in 
tliia  way,  that  all  that  pertains  to  the  individual,  whose  neoebeary 
foruu  of  utterance  must  be  mere  details,  shall  bo  diaeolved  in  a  evbtlc 
play  of  suggestion,  which  imparts  a  human  unireraality  to  the  work. 
Tliore  ip  no  lyrical  art  where  this  is  wanting,  so  that  really  all  true 
IjTicB,  fi-om  one  point  of  view,  tend  to  become  di-uuiaiic  again — ■ 
fact  which  Browning  kjiows  well,  imd  which  Carlyle  bad  full  Wuw  of 
when  he  awarded  iJiu  palm  to  Bums  ue  a  Hong-writer  over  every- 
body but  Shakcepcre,  and  when,  loo,  he  gave  the  preference  to  tho 
"  Jolly  Heggnr*  "  over  "  Marj-  in  Heavou,"  and  the  rest  of  that  tj-pc, 
probiihly  to  the  surprise  of  many. 

The  law  of  Reserve  indeed  is  specially  stringent  in  it«  I'oquirements 
wht'ro  iuimura]  pUsMtt  of  life  are  to  hu  lyrically  dealt  with.  The 
arli»1,  with  the  utmost  dlstinclue^,  must  indicate  the  dramatic  line 
botwocn  his  own  sphere  und  that  of  his  subject.  Bums,  in  one  or 
two  of  his  tffiugs,  has  failed  in  tliie,  and  we  turn  ti*om  them  in  a  sort 
of  loathing  pity ;  but  there  ia  not,  pcrhape,  in  the  whole  range  of 
art,  a  greater  tritunph  of  the  subliming  procefe  of  the  healthy  dra- 
matic imagination,  in  apposition  to  the  sclf-iuiitlved  artistic  imagina- 
tion, than  these  same  "Jolly  Beggam,"  which  become  strictly  moral 
through  the  iino  rvucli  of  wiinnpHthy  shown  thnjugliout.  These:  [Kwr, 
cruck*braincd  wanderers,  in  ehcltcr  at  "  Poosie  Nancy's,"  were  aunJy 
far  enough  from  ordinary  ininpHthy ;  but,  with  gnuid  self-denial, 
Bums  for  a  time  banished  CUirinda*,  and  even  Highland  Marys,  from 
his  mind — ho  rclinqiii^od  the  lower  l}Tical  sphere  for  tho  higher 
one,  and  made  oven  boggurs  immortal ;  and  if  ever  either  bi^gars  or 
"prostitutes  were  made  immortal,"  it  was  in  this  way.  Indeed,  this 
element  i^  largely  present  in  nearly  all  Burns'  songs ;  and  hence 
their  healthy  natural  variety,  in  wliich  point  ther  diBer  IVom  one 
large  section  of  Heranger'e,  with  their  indescribable  Mimene«a  of 
apirit,  arising  from  his  evident  proclivity  towards  low  phasca  of 
life — a  fart  which  ha<i  been  noticed  by  Goethe,  a  oritic,  one  would 
fancy,  not  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  faalidiousnesfl.  He  says: — 
"  Bernnger  hax  the  same  relation  to  his  contemjxjrariea  as  Horaoe 
or  Hafiz;  but  m  be  belongs  to  tho  lower  cIusb,  the  licentioiu  aud 
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Tulgsr  are  not  very  hateful  to  him,  nnd  he  treats  Ihom  with  a  tori  0/ 
partiality."  In  other  wortU,  Goethe  Rduiits  that  there  is  u  large  noa- 
Duturul  uletnent  in  lieninger'fl  works — iioQ-natanil  inasmuch  as  it 
bctmvB  iniliviiluu]  limitalion,  aDti  to  that  extent  they  are  not  art. 
But,  purhapn,  (^co  Angiolieri  surpassetl  all  others  in  hw  Rincerity 
in  a  low  pAstrion.  He  in  so  sinoei'e  in  his  adulterous  worship  of 
Bochiaa,  tho  aboeiiiuk&r'B  wife,  thut  he  can  produoo  nothing  hut 
Bec/tinatft.  Ho  drives  his  maslw,  Dante,  into  the  slnuigest  do- 
velopment,  rcfusiug  to  seo  uiiythinB-  in  liiiD  save  niLTC-Iy  a  «ort  of 
artislic  sexiudiaaL  Unfortunately,  howevur,  he  haa  no  aympathy, 
and  his  strlf-coasciom  eouuvta — at  Icust,  all  wo  have  seen  of  llivm  in 
the  Italiano  Parititan — aru  uuly  a  highur  bort  of  lou^  dyHpcptic  talk, 
like  that  Mr.  Carlylu  euys  any  sickly  tailor  in  Loudon  will  throw  yoa 
off,  if  3-ou  will  but  lijtMi  to  him. 

Tlio  riMult  of  nil  wc  hnvo  now  said  Roems  to  bo  this — that  so 
louf^  as  the  artist  himself  is  under  the  influence  of  paiwion,  or  can 
write  ul'  it  with  the  partiality  one  ulwa^'s  foels  toward  a  present 
plcuaurc,  his  work  will  ho  false,  his  experience  not  yet  baring 
roducud  itsulf  to  unity.  Till  he  van  faithfully  auspend  all  individual 
regurd^,  and  view  it  as  ao  objective  totality,  ho  luus  not  done  this, 
and  writes  more  Qutobiog;raphy,  however  clever  and  finished  it  may 
be  in  the  exlcrual  form.  This  law  sfems  to  havu  been  over  present 
in  Goodie'*  mind  after  he  had  done  with  Werthor,  noid  this  £not 
furui^ra  Mr.  LewtM  with  matter  for  ouu  or  two  fine  paragraphs. 

The  more  coiuuiou  form,  howcvur,  in  whii-h  wc  have  immorality 
oovadayd  is  the  coufuiiiug  of  thcao  two  spheres,  the  lyrical  and  tbo 
dramatic;  which  has  a  decided  tcmloncyto  pruriency  ami  vice.  Ily  tho 
ptevailiug  detenu inaiioD  to  clothe  purely  lyrical  mooda  in  inde* 
pendE>nt  dramutiu  forms,  a  real  line  of  distinction  is  being  completely 
eSiKx-d,  und  a  wholly  false  realumi  justiHed.  The  trick  of  setting  up 
a  number  of  udvcntitioas  names  or  masks,  under  which  the  better 
to  tiguro  personal  and  private  moods  and  experiences,  has,  since 
the  days  of  Byron,  been  mo«t  falsely  held  dramatic,  however  much 
evidence  there  may  have  been  of  wiuit  of  hold  on  Ibat  eeaential 
and  deeper  variety  of  character  in  which  true  dramatic  unity  con- 
sists. The  comuiuu  kousc  of  the  theatre  was,  a(\«r  all,  a  good  test  of 
what  wo^  evidentially  dramatic  in  conception ;  for  while  lower  miuda 
thimt  for  variety,  and  eultui-ed  ones  for  unity,  the  latter  ofteo  seek 
too  intently  after  a  merely  absl^ract  unity,  like  that  of  the  metaphy- 
sician, which  can  never  be  found  in  rcaUty :  and  so  the  check  of  the 
oommun  judgment,  which  is  apt  at  catching  bruud  verisimilitudes, 
and  uhondouing  pre-concetvcd  ideati,  may  ulteu  bo  of  value.  There 
is  uulhtng  more  hateful  than  hypocriHy,  and  this  attempt  at  ooufusing 
ihcM  two  worlds  is  the  highest  species  of  artistic  hypocrisy.     The 
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iacompleted  experience  wbich  Las  acver  really  puriiied  itself  from 
the  clay  of  pereoual  likinp^  and  procltvitice,  will  infallibly  show  it»elf 
in  v^it  of  couventration,  itnd  in  tbe  protrusion  of  supurate  detaiUr 
which  nro  cither  ni(.>uning1ess  in  a  dramatic  point  of  ^^ow,  or  ofTensive 
iu  a  lyrical  one,  hecauae  wanting  that  intetiaity  of  utterance  which 
high  ni(xlcit  of  experience  erer  t-akc  in  reality. 

(.'hauccr's  coarseness,  for  instance,  wc  can  easily  sec  dooi  not 
belong  to  Chaucer;  it  is  somuthing  wholly  objcctivo  to  him,  and  to 
which  he  must  do  justioe,  &«  he  doos  to  the  highoot  and  purest. 
Wti  should  not  Itltc  to  dognintizo  on  tho  point,  but  wo  cannot 
help  thinking  that  Kobcrt  iluchauan  has  fiomt^timcs  offended  in 
this  regard;  and  what  vexes  us  mwt  with  him  is,  that  in  his 
"Iiondon  Poeme  "  he  seems  Hvmelimcs  to  offend  out  of  mere  vmliee 
prrpeHsr,  and  the  desire  to  have  a  fling  at  the  proprieties.  "  [Jttla 
MiUiners"  and  "Jons  Lewsonft"  arc  utterly  uuworlhy  to  be  set 
alongside  of  "Liz."  Mr.  Buchanan,  notw^thston^Ung  rare  powers, 
may  wreck  on  the  Scylla  of  a  revolt  agatnat  hia  time,  and  in  this 
respect  he  wotild  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  froia  iho  Laureate, 

'We  have  certainly  lio  ilUfeeliiig  towardii  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  ahaU 
□ot  kIiow  in  detail  how  Uc  bus  oBcnded  in  thiu  point  by  merging  all 
difference  of  character  iu  a  dctcrminution  after  morbid  aiialyai«.  Nor 
shiiU  wctpcuk  lit  Iciiglhof  Mr.  Carlylc,  for  the  nuiic  reason,  though  his 
tendency  to  coiifuw  characters  essentially  and  radically  diii'crcnt — 
characters  such  as  Dante  and  Diderot,  Knox  and  Marat,  Mirabeaa  and 
Richter,  Uuriis  and  Vohairc — by  the  prnjpdion  ov^t  them  of  the 
shadow  of  !i  B(?oniid  iiidividuitlity,  ba»  done  not  a  little  to  feed  that 
sentimental  sympathy  which,  through  Bcvenil  able  handx.  is  being- 
mini>lL'rcd  to  ibc  prcwiit  generation  by  means  of  ficliuu.  and  by 
which  nil  the  goo<L  old  diatinctloiis  ua  to  cbuiitctcr  and  conduct  arc 
made  to  glimmer  off  like  painted  glass— clcverae*s  nowaday*  being' 
held  to  redeem  vice,  and  "sincerity"  to  make  immorality  moral. 
Carlyle,  however,  piiys  tho  penalty  of  hia  intense  and  scl f-con*ciou» 
reading  of  the  individual  conceptionH  into  everything  ho  deaU  with, 
in  this  way^— that  somehow  the  reader  caniiol,  separate  him  from  hi» 
cbaractem,  even  when,  with  n  half-grim  half-humorous  chuckle,  he 
(ellH  of  their  depravities,  an  he  docs  of  Diderot,  of  Marat,  of  ilirabeau. 
or  of  tho  diuboUc  trial  of  tho  j'oung  rrincc  l*'redcrick'a  virtue  iu  his 
last  work.  It  is  lucky  for  ub  of  the  present  dny  that  Mr.  Carlyle'a 
greatest  sins  have  been  committed  in  the  sphere  of  hisiorj-,  whero 
frct^uently  on  appeal  to  ttimple  fact  ilislnrbx  the  arhilrarj-  balance 
he  had  erected  ou  which  to  set  his  characters ;  for.  strangely,  iu  his 
fiction  he  has  been  far  more  faithful — -Tcufclsdrockh  and  Abbot 
SuiPHun  being  much  moro  consistent  with  his  formul  teachings  than 
liis  historic  heroes  are. 

Wo  will  not  bo  regarded  as  having  wronged  Mr.  Buchanan  wh«D 
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we  frankly  confeas  that  his  article  in  the  Fortni'jhUif  Reviete  of 
SepteniKT  X'j,  last  y«ir,  on  "  The  luiiuorulity  of  Autborehip,"  has 
been  the  magnet  which  bos  mninty  ilrawii  our  noAttRrml  thoiighls 
together  into  this  form.  Of  that  article  we  are  coDStraincd  to 
say  that  It  Rwrns  only  too  conniKti-iit  wirh  some  traces  wn  havt! 
jujit  iiulitiitetl  hiiving  iii«'t  with  in  his  ninrc  recent  popras.  By 
the  douhtfiil  UM!  of  the  phrase  "sincerity  "  throughout  thnt  article 
ho  formally  and  distinctly  ohliterntra  the  distinction  bctiffecn  tho 
Ijrric  (tnd  drumatic,  and  gives  loose  to  pruriency  and  vice  on 
CTory  8id<j  by  fitiling  to  guard  against  tho  intrurion  into  art  of 
those  pcr»otml  rognrds  whieh  ore  over  deetruolive  of  thnt  totality  of 
conception  in  whiL-h  eon»i>it8  the  eisenoe  of  art.  But  proiKrly  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  not  so  much  tu  blaint^  fur  this  aa  Goethe  is,  though  ve 
should  certntiily  not  have  expL-cted  that  a  muu  oT  Mr.  Bnohiinau's 
sttainmentfi  woulil  Iiuve  itllowrd  hlnuelf  to  be  blindly  led  in  lhi» 
matter,  as  it  is  too  evident  he  ha$  been.  For  notwithstanding  the 
leetimonioft  of  rpvi<-ws  iind  nowspnpf-rs,  from  The  Tiuifit  nnd  Siitnr(Uiy 
Jtfrt'eie  downwnrd.i,  us  to  the  ongin.tlily  of  the  artifle  iind  the 
daring  holdneui  of  its  style,  truth  compels  ua  to  diMtipale  thin  illusion. 
Mr.  Buchanan  thus  succinctly  Ntute.4  his  doctrine: — 

"  So  ilt«tiiitt1y  iloen  intiiiv  wmk,  iiiileeil,  thnt  whut  in  oiiu  wriler'jt  inimo- 
rah'ty  is  1.1ii<  momlilT  of  iinothtr  writLT ;  t-n  df'Iicat*'Iy  Joes  shu  work  tlint  wlmt 
shocks  us  m  onv  book  pinys  li|;litly  lhrou):li  tlio  iii<-iiiiiag^  of  unothcr,  an<l  fpvos' 
lui  pli-iLsun'  Jmmurul  Eubjicts  trt-utrd  issiuLL-mly  Icuto  dd  imniurul  eBVot 
wiKin  thow  Duliircs  wok  f  nuinth  to  bi'  inlliifun-d  by  it  at  all ;  the  nunn:  «ub» 
j(MTt  tnitU-d  ivith  th(^  pnwpr  at  gruiiM  iinil  llin  delicricy  of  nrl,  dcli^iitii  and 
exalt.t  tif.  ....  Wheyc^'T  9  gny  untfr*  heaH  hat  chonn  iimnnrtil  Mil-JtfU,  and 
nuetttfUd  i»  »«i  otily  laakiny  Ihrin  taitrabU  itKt  pUaeaui,  nature  han  sUpped  in 
with  thi  magie  oj'gtnius  to  rpiritnalitt  the  imptirt.'* 

That  in  but  a  poor  re- rendering,  and  indeed  the  whole  article  lA 
but  an  am  pi  iii  cation,  of  the  ch-vcr  remark  niudo  by  (ioothe  la  Eekcr- 
mann  one  day  in  the  year  IfW?  : — 

13  find  a  hi^-hly  rcmurknblcimiilnint  to  this  Chiac-M;  aoTt-l  in  tbeChaasont. 
i-niiigi'r,  wiikb  liiiv>c  ii|[ri(»t  every  one  *oan'  iiiiiiinnil,  li('entioiu  Rat^Mt 
forthfir  tDimdatlon,  iind  which  wmiM  bo  extn-mety  odious  to  mo  1/  managed 
^Sf  a  yi'M  mfrn'tr  tv  Mtrangcr:  he,  hotener,  ha*  tuectmUd  in  viakiny  Ihtin  noi 
only  Ivtrra&h,  iitt  jt[nuiaif."—Ciinfer»a(ion»,  i.  p.  <J20. 

ITad  Mr.  Buchanan  evu'n  gone  to  the  original,  he  would  not  perhaps 
ha\'e  used  the  lell-tiile  words  ne  Iinvo  put  in  italics.  The  kernel 
of  the  matter  lies  there,  mid  whatever  merit  may  be  claimed  for 
Mr.  Buchanan's  article,  certainly  it  cannot  claim  to  be  originnl  in 
any  sense  whatever;  ihough  it  niukejt  only  too  clear  to  us  the  medium 
through  whiih  Mr.  Bucliaunn  has  been  infected  at  once  with  hi« 
OMthctice  nnd  hi*  love  of  Bcrangor  and  the  '*  gaudriole." 

H.  A.  Paob. 


STUDIES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT  IN  ENGLAND. 


l-JOBS  HALG6. 


TILE  epiritiml  earoMtneM  of  the  Refoimatioii  speedily  passed  uito 
on  intense  dogmatism.  It  did  so  in  Luther  himself.  The  hard 
opiuiutivc'iipsfi  (if  t}ie  8(HT[ind  stogo  uf  liia  uari-er  is  as  remurlmble  as 
the  Bl«rniy  cnthuAiuNm  of  his  earlier  years.  The  rush  of  Npiritiml 
fMling  which  carried  him  so  far  gave  way  to  an  obatinule  redistance 
to  further  advimcf,  winch  he  rlid  not  himself  originate,  und  whivh 
{tficiuL-d  to  him  «p[Hiwd  to  th<!  integrity  of  Christian  donlrinc.  As  in 
the  hietory  of  the  grcut  i'rotcHtunt,  im>  in  Protestantism  itself,  dog- 
matic authority  noon  laid  the  rein  upon  the  free  spiritual  impulses 
out  of  whioli  the  movtancut  cnme.  The  ages  succeeding  tlio  Reforma- 
tion were  dogmatic  in  the  highest  degree.  The  ^irit  of  inquiry  in 
which  it  origiuatcd  seemed  arrested  or  confined  within  very  narrow 
channels.  The  clash  of  opposing  systems  ratht-r  than  the  movement 
of  free  thought  agitated  the  Churches. 

But  it  vm  in  the  nulure  of  Proteslantisia,  eo  long  as  it  remained 
in  any  degree  true  to  it«»cll',  to  tttart  ircsh  springs  of  thought,  and  to 
open  up  alway.^  deeper  and  more  eomprcheninTC  quetitions.  It  oonld 
only  I060  tliiK  ehai-ncler  of  inqui»>itivenrfu>  b)'  lening  wi  far  its  own 
principles.  In  Germany,  for  a  time,  it  almost  did  thin  amidst  l3ie 
t«diou8  and  unrettl  controrersiee  into  which  the  first  life  of  the  Re> 
formation  there  degenerated.  The  vitality  of  thought  was  longer 
pteeer^'cd  in  the  Reformed  or  ColTinistic  Churches  by  the  /\rmiuiaa 
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Controverey.  The  more  attentively  thJa  greot  controveray  ia  studied, 
the  more  will  U  be  fouutl  to  Lave  been  out*  not  nierely  ua  to  cortam 
points  of  doctrine,  certaiu  theories  of  Salvation,  but,  moreover,  w 
to  certain  vital  principlce  regarding  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  the  fmiclumontjil  gmunds  aiid  data  of  IwUef.  In  the  former 
point  of  view  it  has  lost  all  interest,  ncurty  u&  much  us  th^  special 
oontroversiefi,  regarding  jnstilication,  which  vexed  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  wenncd  and  embittered  the  last  dnjei  of  Melsncthon; 
but  iu  tbc  hitter  ]ioint  of  view  it  auggcstcd  inquiiioe  of  n.-al  t>igiiiJi- 
canco  vbich  remain  to  our  own  timer.  What  ini^ht  havoheen  tho 
iasuo  of  thMO  iaquirioa  had  there  b«;n  n  poeaibility  of  frw  iliH-usaiMi 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Kcveut(?en1h  eenturj,  it  is  dilfitmlt  lo  say. 
The  spirit  of  free  thought  might  hnvo  been  antedated,  and  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  have  been  spared  a  long  epovh  of  dogmatic 
formalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sceplicnl  negation  on  the  othor. 
Bat  as  it  wa«,  the  development  of  opinion  bcainie  irretrievably  cot- 
tsngled  with  political  inleregt«,  and  the  li^'iQg  stream  of  inquiry 
which  might  have  quickened  and  fertilised  all  the  I'rolestant 
Cfaurchee  was  driven  underground  only  to  re-appear  hero  and  there 
in  a  few  {>xec!plinnally  fresh,  healthy,  and  authwious  minds. 

Huglaud  waM  happily  dBHtiti(>d  (o  le  thu  chief  uuraerk'  of  such  mlndii. 
Thb  may  Necm  aittonishing  wlien  we  contemplate  the  weakness  t^ 
tho  early  I'mti-atantiKin  of  Kngliinil,  its  want  of  vital  cnergj-  and 
cooaislvnL'v,  iu  comparison  with  iho  I'rotostuntifOQ  of  Ocrmany,  of 
Switzerland,  or  of  i<cotland.  Ko  form,  of  religious  tliought  oppeored 
mom  unlikely,  looking  Xn  its  birth,  to  iMue  in  a  healthy  >uid  vigorous 
development.  Yet  tho  residt  wok  owing  in  no  Mnall  degree  to 
this  very  feebleness  of  origin.  The  Aituro  growth  sprAng  from 
thecommiiiehng  of  element*  at  the  root,  fVom  the  combination  of 
Outhiilic  Iradition.  hibliiTil  iucpiraiion,  and  mere  statecraft,  which 
entered  into  the  £ngli»h  Keformation.  This  mixture  of  forces  gave 
an  air  of  wc«kncse  and  iuconaistency  to  the  priman.'  movement ;  bat 
it  prevented  it  from  taking  any  predominant  dogmnric  churtieter.  It 
served  to  keep  alive  the  play  of  thought.  The  two  chief  tendencies  of 
faith  and  opinion  whif^h  from  the  tinrt  it  embnutwl. — the  Catholic 
and  Furilau, — the  hicrunhicul  and  bihlical, — choked,  iu  their  struggle 
for  the  Duutery,  a  spirit  higlter  than  either — a  Bj>irit  of  real  inquiry 
into  the  eources  of  belief,  and  tho  foundations  nf  cccJcsiaatical  order. 
Out  of  this  HtiTiggle  came  the  springs  of  rational  th<->nght  whioli 
liberaliiied  the  Clmrch  of  Kngland.  Hooker's  great  work,  while 
oatensibly  in  defence  of  one  of  these  tendencies,  really  transcended 
the  dogmatic  limits  of  both,  and  reached  a  height  of  free  philo> 
eophicul  argument,  which  Protestantism  hud  hitherto  nowhere 
ftttainod.    And  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
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will  lie  found  tliat  tlie  conflict  of  tlio  hiorarcbical  nnd  Puritan 
elements  originally  t-mbraccd  ia  the  English  Xfi'iuriticd  Cliurcb,  had 
a  markod  bearing  on  the  coui-bc  of  rt'ligioiw  tliouglit.  Other  influ- 
ences, of  a  };encral  inU-lk-ct  uitl  cLuractt^r,  uu  duuhl  coatributod  IfO 
keep  this  tliougbt  ahvc  iu  Kiiglancl  more  thuii  cl^whcre.  But  two 
causes  were  chieliy  influential — tho  reaction  of  the  Arminian  Con- 
trovGrsy  and  the  iutE?mul  tli%-i.sions  in  tho  Churph.  John  Hale*,  of 
Eton,  who  first  claims  our  attention  an  a  rpligioujs  thinker  in  iho 
seventeenth  etiiturj',  was  present  at  the  Spiod  of  Dort,  and  very 
much  impressed  by  what  he  saw  and  hfard  there.  And  lie  and 
GluIUugwurtb  and  Jeremy  Taylor  :verc  sU  deeply  implicated  iu  the 
home  confljf't,  and  more  or  les*  Buflvrers  from  it.  Strangely,  toOr 
while  it  is  the  signiHeaut  di«tiuction  of  the  theological  genius  of  these 
men,  that  it  rise*,  like  Hooker's,  fiir  above  ihc  dogmatism  of  eilJier 
tlie  High  Chiircli  or  Puritan  party,  ihey  were  all,  like  Hooker,  nlUetl 
by  personal  oliinities  to  the  High  Church  side.  They  were  all 
personal  friendd  of  Tiaud;  they  nci-c  alike  devoted  to  tho  Uoyul 
cauao ;  and  Taylor  liaR  even  been  nccuacd  of  abandouin^^.  in  some 
dcgroe,  the  higber  principles  of  lii^  early  years  for  the  hierarchical 
tendeneiua  whieh  t-nce  more  eamo  into  favour  at  the  iteuturation. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  i  only  know  a  iiingleeasc  iu  which  the  pi-ugrtsftof 
freo  relif^ious  opinion  iu  England  waa  helped  from  the  I'uritau  Hide. 
Milton  is  tho  only  sueh  eajte,  and  great  aa  he  is  in  t>tlier  i-espccts, 
he  carried  into  Ins  religious  liberality  certain  elements  i>f  dog- 
matism,* whieli  leave  him,  in  thi«  resjject,  behind  ihu  writers  WO 
have  iiiCDtioned,  and  ehow  tho  harder  »chool  of  opinion  out  of  trhioh 
he  eanie. 

We  propose,  in  n  series  of  papertt,  to  sketch  tlie  course  of  religious 
thought  as  it  devi-lopixl  itself  within  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
aevcnteentli  century.  M'hat  wc  lut^an  by  rcligioiie  thought,  it  mast 
be  alrearly  apparent,  is  somi^lhing  qiiile  differcut  from  "  dogmatic 
opinion."  The  latter  has  iia  own  value ;  aud  ihL-  ^■ventecuth  century, 
06  every  one  knows,  ia  charactoristieally  tho  ago  of  dogmatic  opinion 
iiitJt'nnany,  in  Geneva,  in  I[<->llnn<i,  in  Stiotland,  in  Kngland,  There 
are  mai;y  who  rt'gard  it  with  spptial  reverence  on  this  account. 
There  uro  thuHO,  wo  dare  say,  t«  whom  the  few  nnmis  we  have  men- 
lioUL-d,  idoiig  with  others  that  will  fnUow,  have  no  signilii-anco,  save 
as  ruukiug  among  other  theulogicul:  namen  which  they  regard  as  the 
Bp«cial  gtury  of  that  ci^ntuty  of  dngmatic  theology.  But  from  our 
point  of  view  those  name*  have  quite  a  distinct  value  and  signi6cancc. 
While  other  uamcs  may  i^hiac  with  a  luetrc  which  we  rfo  not  dis- 
pute, ihese  shine  with  an  unoxampteil  lustra  as  the  pioncorft  of  fnie 

*  Hi»lT««<ini'ut  of  fuiH/n-,  fur  uuinpU'.BH  boyoiid  thn  Latitude  of  tuler&tian,  k  pcint 
Id  wbicli  bU  Uie  writers  iii<mtioii(d  aro  ia  odranca  of  him. 
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religious  tboiifiht  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
appear  lo  iia  the  few  men  in  whom  the  life  and  principles  of  Proteat- 
ftntiam  really  Burviv«<I.  They  wore  inquirera,  and  not  merely  theo- 
loj^ttus ;  thoy  wore  tbiiikers,  uiid  nut  dognmtista.  Thoy  cjirried  on 
the  moi-ement  uf  tliuught  in  Religion  while  othyrs  pauaed  in  tlie 
earnwitnt'aB  of  practical  liibcur,  or  in  worlts  of  polemic  imd  dog- 
matic zeal,  which,  however  valuahlc  to  the  side  which  they  espoused, 
haTo  long  ccaoed  to  exercise  a  living  iulluencc  on  the  course  of 
opinion. 

'"'It  is  interesting  to  he  tiblo  to  associate  with  thia  higher  spirit 
of  thi-oloifieal  inquirj-  in  the  BOTentoenth  century  a  churaeler  ao 
nohle  (lUil  beautiful  as  that  of  (tlie  second)  Lord  Falklsnd— ^ 
Sir  Lucius  Gary,  the  friend  of  Clarendon's  youth.  According  to 
Plarendnn,*  thia  young  nohleman  a^tfieiiihled  around  him  at  hi»  home 
ot  "Tew,  or  Uurford.  in  Oxfonlahire,  wilhin  \&x\  or  twelve  miles  of 
«e  Unirereity,"  a  society  of  choice  spirits  mth  whom  he  waa  in  the 
habit  of  diaeufising  the  tlieologieal  qiieetiona  of  the  day.  Kalklaiid'a 
oirn  conversation  is  describad  as  *' one  eontiiiued  eowcMVMwi  phUosb- 
pAieutii  or  (vnrmum  (heohgicum,  eidivened  and  refreshed  with  all 
the  fueetiouaneas  of  wit.  and  good-Liuuour.  and  pleiisautm-8s  of  dia- 
courso,  which  mnde  the  gravity  of  the  arguruL'ut  ilacll'  (nhutcvcr  it 
wiw)  vcn,'  delectable;."     And  to  this  cotmcium  there  guthered — 

*fDr.  Hlii-kltin,  I)r.  Morlcy,  Dr.  Hammond,  Dr.  Eu.r1«>h  Hr.  CItillingvroTihi 
OBi]  indci'd  all  tm-a  of  tmini'iit  purts  and  fuciiIticH  in  Oxfonl,  bt'si'Ius  those 
who  reachtd  thilhor  from  London;  who  nil  fouaii  their  lodgrinfss  th^rs  as 
ready  as  in  the  colleges ;  nor  did  the  Ion!  of  tho  houso  know  of  their  coming 
or  goiof:,  nor  who  were  in  hia  houao  till  hu  cama  to  dinner  or  supper, 
wht-rc  sll  still  met;  otherwiaci  there  was  no  troublesome  ceremony  or 
roxinint  lo  forbid  mon  to  come  to  thv  house,  or  to  muke  tbcm  woary  of 
etaying  lhcr« ;  so  that  many  came  thilhT  to  efn&y  in  ,i  bi-lter  nir,  iintlini;  nil 
the  bo«k»  Ihcy  would  di:siro  is  the  Hbrorv,  and  nil  thv  pcnom  logctber 
iVhflM-  omimiiy  they  would  nnsh  an<\  not  find  in  uuy  ulliiTsocictv.  Tbt-R*  Mr. 
jliiUin^u'url.b  wroli'  iind  l'i>n>i<'d  and  iDmlclliil  hiwi'xci'lirnt  book.  ^j^niiiKt  llie 
leami-d  .Tcstiit,  Mr.  Nott,  iiftcr  frequent  dctniU  upon  the  roo^t  im|>ortant 
pxrticutim;  in  many  of  which  ho  suffwed  bimiH.*U'  to  tw  overruled  by  the 
jmipniHit  (if  bin  Iriciidt,  thmi^lt  in  othtrs  he  Mill  adhered  to  bis  own  fancy, 
wliich  was  sceptical  enough  t-vea  in  the  highe.'^t  pomts." 

Falkland  bimst'lf  i&  painted  as  a  great  student  and  lover  of  hooks, 
who  bad — 

"'  Kead  id!  the  Greyt  nnd  T.ntin  fiitlier*,  rdl  the  mort  idlowpd  nnd  authentic 
ocoU^na«ti(.-id  writer*,  nnd  uH  tlit  council*,  with  wonderful  oaro  und  oWrva- 
tiuii :  fur  iu  ridigioQ  he  Lhcugbt  toe  catvful  ucid  too  curioii!!  ua  inquiry  cuidd 
not  Ik-  m:idfariiiHii(«tnu-m  ivlio«i  purity  wusaot  qupstioatd,  audwhoBL- authority 
was  constantly  and  roiititli'ntly  urged  by  mca  nbn  wure  rurtlu-at  from  \>a\n^ 
pt  one  mind  amongRt  themselves ;  and  for  th«  mutual  xiipport  of  their  scrcral 

*  "  Li/a  of  tbo  £srl  of  Oucndon,"  p.  36,  Os&rd  ed.  (Clarcadou  Phm). 
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o|iimcias  in  vhicli  thoy  most  contnuUctod  each  ctber,  and  in  all  tbew 
controversies  )h'  hiul  no  difpaaeioncl  a  uonHittoratiou,  such  u  candour  ta  liis 
nature,  and  so  prnfonml  a  cbaritr  in  liis  conscience,  th^t  on  thiwf  iiflint*t  in 
vhieli  ho  was  iu  his  ovn  jiulfrin<.iit  mu«t  c\kst,  he  serer  thought  t)ie  worao 
nor  in  unv  dttprru  dif^linod  ttiv  rnmiltanty  of  thote  who  were  of  another 
xnind,  ami  which  witbout  qnf-i>liAn  i*un  (^xctUcnt  tamper  foe  the  propogfttioa 
and  ndTamcmeiit  of  Chrtntimiit)'."  * 

Surh  are  parte  of  th«  \\\\A  and  striking  portrait  vhicli  ClaroDdon 
has  giTcn  us  of  hia  frienfl,  flun'oimded  at  Iliirford  by  many  of  the 
ohoioeot  infellectfl  of  the  time.  There  ore  none  of  his  muuy  portraits 
touched  with  a  mor«  IoTiii|i>,  picturesque,  and  finished  hand.  Thoro 
is  a  fcind  of  ideal  perfeetiou  about  the  moral  imd  intellectiml  fcatun» 
which  leave  tbo  impresaion  that  the  statestiuuii,  in  looking  bnok 
through  mauy  troubled  yoars  upon  the  iriend  of  hiii  youth,  saw  him 
in  the  iinagiii:iti»e  baw  so  apt  to  invest  old  scenes  ajid  old  friends, 
rather  than  in  the  clcjir  light  of  fact.  ThanJcxto  this  picture  mainly, 
Falkland  stuiidx  u])ou  the  page  of  Koglish  history  a»  a  singularly 
Intoroetiug  und.  heroic  figure.  Uis  curly  de-uth  at  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  ht3  thoughtful,  pnthctio  nature,  his  gonial  humour,  the 
T?iy  carclcssnet»  of  his  pentoniJ  nppo-aranco  and  nngainlioess  of 
his  figurif,  hnve  nil  helped  to  heightfit  the  effect  of  his  intellectual 
and  moral  entliiLsiosni,  and  to  bring  out.  the  impreewion  of  bis 
attainments  and  Tirtues.  We  can  se«  before  ns  the  short,  r&itlees. 
and  ungraceful  figure ;  he  was  "  smaller  tlinn  most  men,"  and  his 
"  person  and  preaonce  in  no  degree  attractive  or  promising ;  his 
aspect,  so  far  from  inviting  that  i1  Lad  somewhat  in  it  ol'  simplicity ;" 
and  fancy  we  hear  his  voict?,  "  the  worst  of  thfe  three,  so  untuned 
that,  inittead  of  reconciling,  it  offendeil  the  ear  so  that  nobody  would 
haTe  expected  mwnc  from  tliat  tongue ;  and  xure  no  nmn  was  less 
beholdcrn  to  niiturc  fitr  its  rcrnniracndution  vmia  the  worlri."  Vet  thia 
nnpromifiing  cu.skct  conluinoi  a  mont  mrc  and  precious  jewel : — 

"That  littlo  pcnon  ami  small  stature  was  nuickly  found  to  contain  a  ftivat 
lUBit^  a  osongs  to  kstn  uul  a  mturo  so  faarlMS,  that  nu  oumpoitittoBof  the 
■InngHtliate  tad  molt  banDWioiu  and  proporttoiLod  prcsc&cc  and  stnngth 
evcrmorodisiMsed  any  moii  to  the  fErai.tc«t  pntcrprtFC.  And  thtit  untiiued  tonfruc 
and  Toii-e  easily  (lieoorerHl  itwif  Co  be  tupiili^il  and  govr-rui-il  by  a  intnd  and 
rnidersbtndin^  tin  excellent,  that  the  wit  and  woifcht  of  all  hJe  said  raiuuid 
Anotb«r  kind  of  lustrv  and  udmirution,  and  even  another  kind  of  aoceptatioa 
fhini  th«  persons  prMent,  tium  any  otnanieat  of  dilivi-nr  could  oaaily  protniaa 
itself  or  is  aaually  attended  with ;  and  his  dispoxition  and  nature  ivaa  so 
gentie  and  obliging,  bo  much  delighted  in  courtesy,  kindnees,  and  BenenMi^, 
that  all  mankind  could  not  hut  admire  and  lore  him.  His  (centleooas  and 
aflhbility  wax  no  truaxccndcnt  and  obliging  that  it  du-v  rcvcrcDco  and  eomo 
Idud  of  compliance  fVoni  the  ronghejit  and  most  nnpoliehcd  nnd  stubborn 
constitntioni ;  and  madi-  them  of  aaolber  tamper  in  debate  in  his  pmsenoe, 
than  thoy  were  in  other  places.  He  wn*  in  his  nature  so  screro  a  lover  df 
jueUoo  and  to  precise  a  Inrer  of  truth  that  he  was  superior  to  all  powuble 
temptation  for  the  violntion  of  cither  ;  indeed  bo  rigid  on  exactor  of  pcrfcc* 

•  "  liA  of  tho  1^1  of  CbMiuloD,"  ^  n. 
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tion  in  all  thoso  things  vhich  sremcd  bat  to  border  upon  ntlier  of  them,  that 
many  who  Vnt-w  liiiu  vorj-  will  Aid  bfUcve  ihut  he  wua  of  a  u-mpcr  taxi 
compositiun  tict«r  to  livu  iu  rtimhlira  Platonis  Uian  iafettf  liomtdi." 

Among  those  vho  surrounded  Falkland  at    Burfonl  there  vcro 

tbixdogiiuia  or  very  dJ&rent  t«udencics,  us  their  ttuW-queut  earecrs 

proved.     But  there  can  be  no  qucotioa  as  to  the  prevailing  temper 

of  duKnasion   in   a  society  in  which  Chillingworth  and    I'lilklund 

himself,  iind  probably  Hales,  were  the   influential   spirits,     flolea 

is  Dot  mentioned  among  the  list  of   DiWnes  who  floelced  thither 

from  Oxford,  bccuusv  by  tliiii   time  (ubout    16il2-4(J)  he   had  left 

Oxford,  luid  VBB  settled  at  Kton.     But  coniudcring  hi-i  connectioD 

with  Chillingworth  iu   the  (Mmpoailioii  of  the  "  Keligion  of  Fro- 

t«fltaiLt«,"  and  the  manner  in  which  Clnreadon  tueociutes  him  with. 

the  group  who  met  at  Falkland's  house,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 

with  till  his  love  for  the  quiet  seclusion  of  Eton,  UiUeti  would  occo- 

sionally  be  found  "  resorting  "  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  to 

join  so  congeniitl  a  society.     Such  mindit  would  sufficiently  give  a 

liberal  tone   to  the  discussions.      The  genuine  spirit  of  religious 

inquiry  cannot,   indeed,    be  better  exproased    than   In    the   words 

already  quoted  descriptive  of  Falkland's  method  and  temper  in 

diseuiwion.     They  are  worda  which  might  be  strictly  applied  both 

to  Chillingworth  and  Hules,  iu  both  of  whom  meet  the  same  6no 

intellectual   buhincse   and  carefd    fairaetis,  the  same   "  dispaB-sioned 

conBideration,"     "candour,"     and     "charity,"     which     Clarendon 

attributes  to  his  friend.     Much  of  the  some  temper  is  no  less  cha>- 

racteristic  of  irammond,  iilthough  united  in  him  with  a  nartower 

intellectual    vision,  and    a    loiia    natural    ond  rational,  iu  a  word, 

8  more  scholastic  mode  of  orgument      Sheldon  and    Morley  were 

men  of  a  aomewhut  different  damp.     The  intolerauee  of  the  Act  of 

Unifonnity  has  cast  a  permanent  shade  over  their  reputation,  and 

«clip«ied   any  clmractor  for  UberoUty  that   they  may  have  earlier 

enjoyed.     Men  who  acted  the  part  they  did  at  the  Ri-storatiou  could 

scarcely  ever  have  had  very  strong  instincts  of  rational  toleration; 

yet  the  former  was  the  chosen  friend  of  Chillingworth,  and  the  latter 

had  alrcody  in  the  time  of  Falkland  "  tallcn  under  the  reproach  of 

holding  some  opinions  not  grateful   to  those  Cliurchmen  who  liad 

then  the  grcntcBt  power  in  ecclesiastir^  promotions."*     They  were 

•  "  danrndoa's  LU^"  vid.  i.  p.  13.  Dlorley  is  said  (o  bkro  beea  a  "  gitsl  OUvtnlrt  " 
(Wood's  "  AUi«d.  OxQtL,"  voL  it.  p.  114} ;  uid  thi*  in*<r,  •Ata  «1],  Iiat«  bMn  t^  m&In 
iMMD  wby  ho  WM  obnoxioiw  to  Uie  nlisg  ecdenontioal  (xravn  bcfun)  Uie  outbreak  of 
ttw  civil  war.  Ue  ti{)|Nnra  lo  havn  been  tlu  «rit  of  thu  partjr  ai  Burfbrd.  Sarui  «f 
hia  "fthupwiawen  and  ropUea,"  atl«red  In  "iccddaDbU  discouiMt,  won  reported," 
Onraidon  myt,  *'  lo  hi*  pnjiidinu.  As  wliaii  onco  uknd  by  a  gnra  oomitiy  gentlo- 
miui  (wba  vu  dndroiu  Lo  \k  iottrutbtcd  wIlaI  their  tenota  MxA  opiniona  wen),  trAai 
$ln  Arminim  Mi,  h«  plcMUitlj-  unswured,  'that  l^Mi  «iB  lh»  h*t  HtAepric*  a*rf 
duMtriu  M  SnffloMt' " 
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boUi  mon  of  great  ability.  Sheldon,  dietmguutltecl  "  for  learning, 
gravity,  and  prucleoicc,"  "bom,"  as  oiio  of  tlic  guesU  (Sir  Fraucis 
Wcnmim")  ut  Burfurd  ua«l  1o  suy  of  him.  "  to  be  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury i"  ttiid  Murky  uo  less  rt^raarkcxl,  "  for  his  great  wit,  rcudiueos, 
and  subtlety  in  disputation/'f  Inflexible  partisans  qs  tboy  bocomo, 
thoy  wen*  OS  yot  unhardoned,  nnd  froe  t/i  onfor  with  rnthusia*-in  into 
FRlklnnd'g  inquiries  and  disputations.  The  atmosphero  of  tho  Conffirium 
Thtohgicum  vnasi  evidently  a  f'riw  atmoHphere,  where  diveree  opinions 
were  welcometl,  and  from  this  very  diversity  of  opinion  may  hare 
epning-  much  of  the  latitude  and  toleration  which  distinguished  its 
moBt  prominent  members.  Kheldon  may  not  have  learned  forbear- 
ance, nor  Merley  sympathy,  nor  oven  Clarendon  fairness  and  width 
of  tbou;fhl ;  but  a  lustre  of  theubgical  discusaiou,  from  which 
omanaled  tho  "  Religion  of  ProleataaU  u  Safe  AVay  to  Salvation," 
must  hiivo  hoen  an  exti-aordiimry  sdmulus  lo  froo  thouf»ht,  and  tho 
nursen,'  of  a  higher  spirit  tliim  pt-rviidt'd  nt  tha  time  either  of 
tho  great  parties  ilicn  atruggUug  for  ccclcaiasticul  and  poliltcal 
osccnduuo'. 


Wo  begin  out  sketches  mth  a  notice  of  Hales.  Uc  was  considerably 
older  than  Chillingworth,  nlthongb  his  writings  belong,  in  the  main, 
to  the  same  period.  Of  tho  drt-itils  of  his  lilo  there  is  almost  nothing 
to  recoid  beyond  the  facts  contained  in  that  singular  repository  of 
infurniation  to  tht-  Oxford  Worthies  of  the  scveuU-ftith  century,  Wcmd'a 
"  Athemi;OxonienBt.'8."t  Like  many  a  scholarly  life  V-fure  and  aince, 
it  preaents  no  variety  of  incident.  IToles  was  present,  howcTer,  as  I 
have  alj-cady  stated,  at  the  Svnod  of  Dort;  and  ho  has  preserved  in 
his  letters  a  curious  picture  of  that  famous  eonvejitiou.  I  Imve  eouj^ht 
to  woavo  this  picture  with  Homo  fulness  into  the  narrative  of  his 
life,  and  then  to  describe  what  iippe?ar  to  me  the  most  interesting 
niid  BigniGeunt  features  of  thought  in  his  brief  ■nxitiugs,  or  the 
"QolduD  Rvmoius,"  which  contain  all  that  came  frum  his  pen. 

JoiIK  IL\L&3. 

John  TTaloM  was  horn  at  Bath  in  1 ')84.  Tlis  father  was  "steward 
lo  the  family  of  the  Uorners  in  Hotner8etshirp."§  He  was  educated 
in  his  native  city  in  "grammar  learning,"  ond  at  thirteen  yeora  i^ 

^  •  "Clmendon'i  life."  pp.  4Ma  t  VUllo,  p.  43. 

{  Tlinm  Utnilittil  n  thin  rnlumc  mtitlod  "An  HtxtAriatl  aaA  Critical  An«unt  of  lb* 
Life  uid  Writing*  of  tho  Ever-MomufiiMi}  Mr.  John  UuIm,"  jiubliahcd  in  17111,  from 
tho  pea  of  P.  ds  Malxen us,  Author  of  u  aiiuilor  vulumu  of  a  mnu  ulabomtn  «n<l  vtJtublo 
cbAT&ctoron  ChiIIiii,rw9nh.  Hut  thin  Tolumo  conlAins  fow  dicU  beyODillliowgireaby 
Wood,  Mllhough,  M  vti  iliiill  lIuU,  it  Uirovs  xomu  ligbt  upoa  tli0  Kocmoiy  fottiuw  oC 
hU  Inter  lire. 
.    f  "AUwB.  0«.,"  T«l  iiL  p.  400,  BlieaV  wi. 
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ago  t-nfereH  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Cliristi  (-■ollege.  Here  ho  took  his 
clegfTpp  in  July,  IGOiJ,  and  very  soon  began  to  attract  attention  by  the 
nrinaikaiilecliaracterof  hi:snltaimiients.  "Tlie  prodigious  pregnancy 
of  his  part*,"  «iys  Wood,  '*  being  discovered  by  the  hedge-beatcrs 
of  Sir  Ilonry  Savile,  ho  was  encouraffcd  by  them  to  eland  for  a  fellow- 
Bbipof  Merton  College."  He  obtained  tUi.* fellowship  in  1605 — "in 
whiL'b  election  ho  showed  himself  a  person  of  learning  ubore  hiiS  uj^ 
mid  Btanding."  ■•  Through  the  whole  courso  of  his  M:holarshi])." 
WuiJil  liddit,  "  there  wns  never  any  one  in  the  then  memory  of  man 
that  tvcr  went  beyond  him  for  subtle  disputation  in  philosophy,  for  his 
ducjuvnt  decloinntionft  and  orations  ;  a»  also  for  his  exact  kiiowlcdgo 
of  ihf  Greek  tongue."  His  Ureek  scholarship  formed  11  spet-iol 
bond  bciwixt  him  and  Kavile,  who  waa  then  engafjed  in  his  famous 
edition  of  ChiyMistom,  in  which  he  found  tlie  young  seholarmuiuuDtly 
serviueuble.  Their  friendidiip  niu  a  lusting  one,  and  the  frieud&were 
ofterwards  aiMociated  at  Kton  us  they  hiul  been  at  Oxford. 

Shortly  after  obtaining  bin  fellowship  he  appears  to  have  entered 
tulu  orders,  iind  obtained  Home  fume  ns  a  preacher.  In  1612  he  was 
appointed  Cireck  l*ri>fe«jor;  and  tho  founder  of  the  IJodleian  Libriir>', 
iSir  Thouios  Bodk-y,  having  died  in  tho  following  year.  Hales  waa 
appointed  to  deliver  his  funeral  oration.  The  oration  is  published 
umoii};  his  writiiij^H,  under  the  title  of  "  Oralio  l-'iinebriu  habilu  in 
Collegio  Mertonensi,  a  Johiuinu  HaleMo.  Annn  161^}.  Martii  29, 
quo  die  ClanKsinio  Rijuiti  D.  Thomie  Tlodleio  funus  dueebutiur,"  In 
the  month  of  May  "of  the  same  year  he  was  admitte<l  a  Fellow  of  Eton. 
Thiis  is  ull  that  we  learn  of  his  life  during  theflc  yeur^,  It  is  nut  till 
November,  1618,  that  we  kcc  him  in  the  full  daylight  of  his  own 
Icltcrn  written  Irom  Uolknd.  Thither  he  accompanied  ^ir  Dudley 
Carlton,  iUiibassadov  to  the  Hague,  as  his  chaplaiu,  and  HPom»  to 
have  gone  to  Dort  lo  report  the  procowliiiga  there  for  the  intercut 
and  benefit  of  hia  "  right  hunourable  and  verj'  go(Kl  lord,"  lie  held 
no  oificlnl  eonuuisHion  to  the  Synod,  and  took  no  pcirt  in  its  procowliiigs 
idoQg  with  the  Deputation  fnim  the  Church  of  Knglund.  FIc  ttpjK-ars 
only  a»  an  intercsttHl  onlooker.  Hut  this  veiy  fact  gives  a  wjrtaiu 
piquancy  and  liveliness  to  his  letters,  and  our  readers  will  not  regret 
tu  have  their  oltenlion  calle<i  to  some  of  his  oriticol  and  descriptive 
touehos.  Moreover  tho  attitude  of  tho  Kemoiistraiils  or  Armiiiinns, 
and  the  arguments  employed  by  them  in  their  eoulliet  i^ith  tho 
raujorily  of  tho  Synod,  have  a  sigiulicant  bcariug  upou  our  general 
Hubjeet. 

Ho  was  commended  to    "  Mr,  Bogonnunniw,"t  the  President  of 
tho  Synod,  who  gave  him  facility  for  mulling  himwell'  ucquaiutcil 

*  Ilia  dftt«  of  hi*  adnuMiun.  wliicli  I  cuuliL  nut  oiIktuui'  fiiul,  I  Ii'iuti.  !>}*  Uio 
kfiwliiBu  arn  friend  Htid  Uia  courlcty  oT  tha  I'totmI  of  Eton,  wm  ihu  211b  Usy,  V^XZ. 
,  t  John  Dogctiuiuui,  n  stsloiu  o)>iraii?iit  of  Ihc  UoBiooaUuiits. 
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vith  the  bu«ilo«8  traosacted  day  by  clay,  aiwl  ropoHing  it  Hu 
lultera  open  on  a  sceuo  mure  edifying  tJiuu  inui-li  thut  otUvrwiso 
cagngod  the  Synod — tliu  a{j[)oiiitinent  of  a  cnmmittt^  to  triimlatu 
the  ticri[^)tiut-H.  This  is  ou  Muiiduy,  tlio  ^  Novt^mbcr,  mm.  On  tfao 
fullowing  day  \\a  have  11  uuriDuii  jchnipsct  ni'  Uic  etuie  of  x>mctival 
religion  m  the  provinces  in  the  iiiidst  of  all  the  Uoctrinul  disputes 
whiob  had  eo  long  rent  thcni  usiiudcr.  llie  Synod  gave  itself 
to  consider  t)io  provuiliog  "defccl  of  the  afternoon  Bermous  and 
Cfttecbiiiing,  i?8iiL'ciaUy  in  thy  coimtry  villages."*  This  was  iittributed 
to  thrve  cauiie« — ptuitural  nogUgenoe,  jdurulltieji,  and  the  "difiicuUy 
of  rocluiming  Lbe  uiuutry  people  on  the  tSundays,  ritlier  from  their 
spnrta  or  from  ticir  work."  Various  ^tringonL  rvmcdien  were  pro- 
poi»«l  uad  adopted;  among  others,  that  "the  ministers  shaidd  giro 
good  oxumplb  by  bringing  their  ovn  family  to  ehuroh."  The  several 
deputies  from  jinglaiid  and  Switzerland  were  "dearod  to  deliver 
their  euBtom  in  lhi«  bi'hall'."  "  My  Lord  Bishop"  (Corletou.  Biahop  of 
Llundoff)!  stated  that  "  the  mngistruie  inipoked  a  pecuuinry  mulct 
upon  Much  OS  did  absant  thcmKlves  from  divine  dutiett ;  which 
pecuniary  mulct  gcutnUIy  prevaiL>d  more  »-ith  our  people  tlmti  uuy 
piuiu  udmonitiomi  could."  Tim  deputies  from  Qcncvu  isuid  that 
"  ovcr^-  Sunday  thoy  hud  four  eormonii ! " 

lie  then  describes,;  on  the  -,  a  sennoii  preached  by  "Mr.  Dean  of 
^Voreestor"  (HilU,  aiU'iiivarda  Bishop  of  Korwich)  "  a  polite  nnd  pa- 
thetieul  I^tin  sermon,  made  in  the  Synod  houBe,"  from  Eccles.  vii.  1(1, 
"Noli  essejuHtus  nimiuin,  neque  e&to  iiupiens  ninii.-t." 

"AlU-r  ti  witty  coining  iipoa  hi»  text,  liow  it  should  coiaothotripht*oti!(- 
ncas  and  wisdom,  whitli  am  ovorj-wht'ic  conimcQilvd  uato  us  Bhould  hvto 
Bocin  to  roceite  n  diiick.  hi-  stiutccd  how  men  miglit  SL-cm  tc  tt  loo  just  by 
too  »tricUy  keidpiog  Uiu  UtlLTof  Llio  luw  whcu  liUiDj;  in  plniTs  of  jufilico,  or 
ly  iiitlicting  too  heavy  funiiihiiiont ;  next,  in  the  n-coinl  wont  tapifiu  ttintii, 
he  taxed  the  Dlvint-a  by  pre«uining  too  fur  ia  prying  into  the  juilj;m(nt#  of 
Ootl,  and  bo  tame  Ui  n^provo  lUc  curious  ilisinitt-s  whitli  our  iigc  liiith  naado 
cMHttienmiif  prciluttUnatioa ;  tliiil  thix  dispiitti  Ibr  lU  fiiilleuuiesi  wub  like  the 
DoUlvnialicnl  lino  diri'itili»  lit  »totpti-  liieitihUia,  tbtit  it  Taa  la  divinity  os 
tho  rulu  of  Cos  ia  in  uiiChuivtio." 

It  is  pleasing  lo  recogiiiM;  thus  curly  Jlaira  mitd  and  Uhcrul  spirit. 
His  earnest  e^thortatious  to  peace  and  union  were  tukcu  iu  good  part. 
*'  The  PiaoMS,"  it  ia  snid,  "  gave  hiiii  thuuka  for  bin  good  pains.'*  It 

*  L«tt«»  &«m  Iku  Synod  of  Dni.    ILlIm'  Worki,  vul.  iii.  p-  7. 

f  OMir[[fl  CkrletaOi  vba  dom  not  ftppvor  («  have  l>cco  In  any  wny  ccimoctud  villi  lite 
ambatioiiilor,  had  sIm  brtti  of  lI(?rloii  Collcgi',  itni]  ti  mid  by  AVouil  to  tt&re  Imml  a 
iorisTO  C'llviDut  (voL  ii.  p.  i'I3].  'ItiL'  ulhi-r  UvputiM  dum  )f;ti)jLan4  were.  twridttDr. 
(Uotgo  CnJoton,  Dr.  Jolm  tiavMianl,  rrofcMor  of  Divinity  nt  Cttmhriitgc-,  Dr.  ^miHl 
Wnli,  MwUirof  Sidnoy  CoUrgn;  lUiJ  llm  well-known  Dr.  Jase|Ji  Hall,  ra«ntiaiiod  ill 
tlialcxt,  itftar<nirdit)]>hop  of  Nunrlcli.  Di.  UoII's  luoltli  oiler  a  thprt  poriod  winiring 
lild  r«lurn>1iii  whn  Trptn('t<J  liy  Dr-  'llioiiii*  tioail. 

I  Pitto,  p.  10. 
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would  hare  bran  bettor,  uo  doubt,  (f  the  SynocI  bad  taken  his  words 
to  heart,  and  acU-d  upon  them. 

During  (Lis  time  the  lUmonatranta,  or  Arnuoiaos,  bad  not  yet 
arrived ;  aud  fur  tsomo  dayti  still  their  coiulng',  or  at  leafit  their 
app«4irauce  at  the  8j-nod,  wtm  dt-laycd.  In  tho  interval  the  Synod 
biiaied  itsplf  with  Tarious  practical  questions  va  to  tho  best  modea  of 
cntcchising,  and  whether  there  should  bo  one  or  MTiral  modes  adjipt«d 
to  differvnt  classes  of  pci-sons,  tbc  cducntion  of  the  i^tergy,  and  the 
ouhrbration  of  baptism.  In  reference  to  this  last  (iue*ition,  the  chief 
difficulty  was  as  to  the  baptism  of  children  bom  nf  those  who  were 
called  "  ethnic  pai-cnta."  It  was  decided  that  the  children  of  euch 
p&renu  should  "  by  no  moans  be  buptized  till  they  came  to  the  yonrg 
of  discretion  " — "  a  strange  decision,"  saya  Hates,  "  and  such  a»,  if 
my  momorj-  or  rending  fail  me  not,  no  Chnreh,  either  ancient  or 
modem,  o%'cr  gave.  When  it  was  objected,  '"WTiat  if  they  wore  in. 
daugw  nf  death  f  their  answer  was,  that  the  want  of  baptism  could 
not  prejudice  them  with  Qod,  except  wa  would  detcrmino  as  the 
Papistii  do,  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  miration.  Which  is  as 
much,"  he  adds,  "to  undcrMtluc  the  nooosaity  of  baptism  as  Che 
Ohorch  of  Itome  doth  overvalue  it."  • 

It  is  obvious  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  that  thore  was  con- 
sidorablo  diiforciice  of  opinimi,  tmd  still  more  of  spirit,  betwwm  the 
reproseutativeii  of  tho  AngUcsn  (^liuroh  and  tho  dominant  party  in 
tho  Syiiod.f  On  the  great  question  at  issue,  however,  with  the 
Rcmonntrants  there  was  at  fimt  iipparently  pc-rfect  unanimity.  Of 
all  coimocted  with  the  Clmrch  of  I'digland.  Ifulea  himwlf — not  oven 
excepting  Kail — wofl  probably  tho  most  liberal  minded,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  mtHtake  his  bios  when  the  Itcmonstntnts  ore  first  iulro- 
ducod,  and  Kpiwopius  mahcs  his  first  appeal  against  tho  eompetency  of 
the  Synod,  Before  the  end,  bowrvcr,  and  under  tho  force  of  certain 
arguiueuts  of  Kpifiuopius,  or  of  others,  a  considerable  change  passed 
upon  his  sentiments. 

It  waa  on  tho  (Jth  December,  Ji/jf/o  irow,  that  the  IltJmonetrants, 
headed  by  Episcopius,  apiK-ared  at  tho  Synffllf  "In  tho  midst  of 
tbc  Synod  house  a  long  table  was  as  !f  set  apart  for  them,  for  it 
had  been  hitherto  void,  no  man  sitting  at  it.  Here  ebaira  and 
forms  being  set,  they  were  willod  to  sit  down."  Wlu-reupon  Epis- 
oapius,  standing  up,  made  u  short  spoecl^  in  which  he  pmyed  ffod 
"to  given  hlosaiug  to  this  meeting,  and  to  pour  into  their  minds  such 
ooDceits  OS  best  fittsd  men  come  together  for  such  ends ;  then  he 

"  [jott«rt,  p.  *2. 

t  The  Synod  waa  not  a  nunenuifl  bod^ .  This  Dn  tell  anil  Wnllooa  Dkrgy  mmtwrcd 
thittjr-Mght-  TlMre  wrae  ftvn  Unjvcnltj-  Prof«<Mn  and  l«fint}--on0  "  Socabn^"  or 
Lay  EUm.  Ho  foniga  DtrisM  QOiulxiiod  lirenty-«igtit,  and  of  tltcM  Uw  GnglUli  bod 
tbo  |a«eedatice. 

X  Letter*,  pp.  «M.' 
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signified  rhnt,  according  to  their  citation,  tlipy  were  now  ix>me*ad 
coDulioiioin  iiistitucnilam *  concerning  that  ismsa  whtcU  hitherto 
witli  a  gnoil  coniwience  they  had  maintaiiKKl."* 

On  Ihc  lOtli  of  Dftcpmber  Kpi.scopiasnppnwl  tiie  conflict  of  his  party 
witli  the  Synod,  and  the  letters  of  our  author  nssumc  u  highL-r 
interest.  He  characterize*)  by  no  means  in  a  uomplinientary  taanncr 
lJi«  epeeck  made  by  the  leader  of  the  llemonati'imta  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  opinions  expressed  by  hira.  Dpiscopius  recited,  ho  «\ys,  f 
"  e  tcripio,  a  long  and  t«dioiL3  speech  of  two  houro  at  the  teost ;  oon- 
sidting  of  tu-o  f»ouL>ral  ht-ads :  first,  of  oxceptions  lUey  had  against 
the  Synod,  '  Uinquain  in  judieem  incomptiieiitym; '  secondly,  of  a 
conceit  of  their  own,  what  manner  of  a  Synod  they  thought  fit  It  should 
be  which  wua  to  comihjso  these  eontroveraici  in  bund."  The  llemon- 
Btraiit«i  objected  tu  the  Nynod  ii»  entirely  conijHwed  of  the  adverao 
party,  ond  "  it  was  flgoinst  all  equity  and  nature  that  the  adverae 
party  Rhould  bo  judge,"  They  objected  aUo  because  this  dominant 
party  liad  scbiuuutically  separated  tbemselvo^  from  their  brethren. 
They  desired  a  Synod  composed  of  "certain  select  men  who  bad 
tdkcn  pnrt  with  neither  wde," — a  mere  'chinisera  8nlfan.s  in  vacuo.' 
iidds  our  author ;  *'  such  a  wvuod  us  never  wus  nor  can  be."  *'  I  think 
it  could  scarcely  be  fouud  in  the  KolUerlauds,  though  the  suu  itself 
should  seek  it."  Failing  this,  they  wished  tbot  a  .Synod  shoidd  be 
formed  of  "  on  equal  number  of  both  parties,  each  with  their  several 
priDses  and  assessors,  who  should  debute  the  matter  betwixt  them* 
wives;"  and  if  they  were  unable  to  iigree,  the  civil  magistrate,  as  a 
•  Deus  e  niachina,'  was  to  be  called  in  and  "  prescribe  the  mode- 
ramen,"  from  which  there  was  to  be  no  appeal.  "  Of  the  same 
thread  was  tbo  whole  of  tboir  speech,"  aay«  Hales,  eontemptuoualy 
adding,  "  'When  they  had  ^vell  and  thoroughly  wearied  their  auditory, 
they  did  that  which  we  much  desired — thoy  made  an  end." 

Obviously  our  author  has  no  bias  towards  the  Arminian  side.  Ac- 
cording to  hiaown  represoritution  of  the  purport  of  their  demands,  hia 
judgmentHeeiuHKeverpand  one-sided.  ButonthoverynextapfieHnince 
of  EpiNcnpiu.<i  he  expresses  himself  more  favourably.  "Stuudiug 
up,"  he  say9,i  "  Kpiscopiua  required  that  a  little  time  might  be 
grunted  to  tbejn,  and  forthwith  uttered  an  oration  '  acrem  aene  H 
anitmmm,'  about  which,  by  reason  of  some  particulars  in  it,  there 
will  grow  some  stir."  lie  then  gives  aii  abstract  of  the  speech,  which 
it  is  impoHsiblo  to  read  without  being  struck  by  the  wisdom,  ability, 
moderation,  and  courtesy  of  the  speaker.  HaleJi  himself,  in  some 
parta  miglil  be  supjiosed,  speaking  iiccording  to  the  wisdom,  of  his 
later  writings,  for  example  in  the  following  statements  ; — 
"They  (the  KemonstnintA]  thought  it  sufflcicot  if  thii  chief  pointsof  rttligSoQ 
•  LrttOT»,  p,  *G.  t  l>ilt«,  I..  £8.  ;     Ditto,  p.  6». 
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lilbBiiiiniinih.'ikon.  Tliatthc^ro  hud  lioen  alvayn  mmlrjr  opinion! erenamongtt 
na  fntlurs  themsc-Ivea,  which  jr-t  Imd  uot  brokoa  out  into  separation  of 
niindt)  and  breaoU  of  chuntr.  That  it  vas  impoeeiblo  far  all  wiU  to  jump 
in  one  point.  It  wax  the  judgment  of  Farama,  n  great  divine,  tbnt  the 
sreat«st  cjuso  of  contaition  in  the  Chtirck  was  this,  that  the  Boboalmcn's 
oonelnsoDs  und  catfaedrsl  dccisitinB  bad  been  r3C^iv(<d  ns  ara'uk's  uud  arlidLt 
of  jaitli.  That  the;  vcro,  tberofoic,  uajusUr  charged  with  tho  briii^it^  in 
of  s  Bccpti<:  theolagy ;  thcj  Bought  for  nothing  eUu  hut  for  tluit  libL-ily, 
which  is  ilie  means  hflween  servituJo  and  licence." 

Uo  proceeds  to  describe  the  points  against  wliiclt  he  and  hia  fiicuda 
bad  opposed  themselves : — 

"First,  ngoiiist  Uio»i}  couclusiunn  couccniing  ptvdcstiuntion,  wlitdi  tlio 
authors  t]iem«elve«  have  culled  horrida  ^-tsmta.  Sefondly,  a^iainst  thma  who 
fiof  the  five  articlef^  so  called,  hare  nifuli!  n  Kcparation.  Thirdly,  aj^ainst  tlioso 
wbo  cast  from  tlivm  all  tliooc  who  in  nomv  thiiig^s  disi^'iit  from  tlicro  \  iind 
liwtir,  against  thoAe  who  tnu^ht  thi>  iTiu^^i^trak  Hhoiild,  with  a  hood-winkt 
obedience,  socept  what  the  divines  taught  without  further  iniiuirr." 

He  maintainod  that  "  the  fnuiUer  part  does  itot  ncecssarily  mulio  tbo 
sobum,  nor  the  major  part  the  right."  Although  they  hod  boon  ovoi> 
borne,  they  were  not  defeat<3d : — 

"  Tho  Scriptures  and  aolid  reason  shall  he  to  us  instead  of  multitudes.  Tho 
cODsdenoo  resta  not  itself  upon  t!io  number  of  suffrfi^r*,  hut  upon  Uio 
itn'UgtU  of  reri'ujn.  2'am  ptrati  mmu-t  tuici,  qumn  cinvere.  Uo  g^-ts  a 
grcattfr  victory  that  being  conquered  j^ins  the  truth.  Aniem  Socratet, 
(ttiKiu  Plaio,  arnica  Synodtui,  Koamagta  arnica  reritas."* 

Such  arc  fnigniRnts  nf  this  remarkulilc  oration  of  Kpiscopiufi, 
"delivered  with  groit  gmco  f>f  spDcch  und  orutoricid  gc^iture."  It  i» 
not  wonderful  that  it  imprenHcd  lliiIrH,  un<l  that  ho  should  have  been 
at  pouns  to  report.  Ifo  then  given  a  (Icacription  of  variouB  altercationa 
between  the  Synod  and  the  JtcmonstrftntJ*  ns  to  the  order  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  tho  delivery  of  whieh  ure  called  tho  "  eonsidorationa  "  of 
tho  latter,  by  whieh  are  meant,  apparently,  certain  proposals  of 
change,  parllculnrly  in  regard  to  the  eonfosaiou  and  catet^hisin,  wlucU 
on  fonaer  occasions  hud  been  mged  by  the  Remonstrant-s. 

Various  iuc!deuf-t  of  interest  fidloiv.  The  receplloa  of  the  Scottish 
commispioucr,  TV^alter  Dulciiiiqual,  who  reports  (hat  "  the  king,  at 
his  coming  away,  did  charge  him,  rfrbi*  subfimibus,  to  exhort  them, 
unto  piMice,"isdeH('rihrd  in  u  sepaTato  letter  on  the  20th  D«i;omher: — 

"  The  Scotch  notion,"  occoniiag  to  thtii'  CommiBsioncr,  "hail  cvcnuorc  bo 
linkt  itself  to  this  people  (tho  Dutch)  that  it  huth  always  laboured  to 
undeavour  Ihu  peace  of  this  state,  and  now  it  wa«  ready  to  do  as  much  for 
tho  pCJicc  of  the  Churches  umong«t  them.  They  hod  very  stniitly  hoiin<l 
onto  ihcm  thu  Scottish  Church  [deiMruittU  iccUtiain  Seaticanam)  l>y  so 
kindly  welcoming  him." 

The  lighter  humorous  aspects  of  the  Synod  are  nol  forgotten  :— 

"Old  Uoclouius  (one  of  the  forpipii  diviui-s)  could  aot  kt  ihv  Remonstroiila 
pIM  without  a  jest,  such  a  one  as  it  was ;  for  being  oakcdj  for  Jjiiil^t:i\t,  ).u 

*  Lettera,  pp.  i3'l. 
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pat  off  hU  bat,  tcoA  told  m  that  the  KomoitHtrantii  were  'Caium'fi  im^iSarH, 
yjesalox  irrcgtilan,'  and  jiut  no  liU  bat  ngain.     Where  the  sap  of  the  jest  is, 
i  tuiow  Dot ;  but  tlw  grarcut  in  tli«  synod  bad  much  ado  to  oompoeo  tlteir 
Oonntenanees."* 

These  glimpsea,  like  all  real  innight  into  ecclesiastical  aincinblio*, 
renew  owr  nstonlnhnieiit  at  the  importance  that  subsequent  genera- 
tions have  attttched  to  tJiem  and  tfaeir  decijdons.  All  of  them  ant  found 
more  or  losa  to  present  uspcctA  ridiculous  from  Iheir  absurdity  or 
Bhocking  from  Hieir  violence  and  un&irness,  when  the  veil  is  once 
lifted,  iiud  wo  see  them  for  u  muraciit  as  tlicy  a]>peured  to  au  on- 
lodcer.  If  old  GocJonius  play  the  fool,  the  " proems  jioliUrm"  (Mr. 
Bogermuimus)  p1a}-8  the  ^rant.  Fpou  a  decree  of  the  Btutot  being 
read  to  thu  Iit;u)Dii»t rants,  Episcopius  ruquired  a  copy  of  it : — 

'•  The  Pneees  ssked  lim  why  f  Ut  par«amia,  said  EpiBoopint.  *  No,'  said 
tbo  same  rrtoeo^},  '  it  is  only  that  you  may  find  aotao  "words  to  canl  ot ;  and, 
thcrrforr,  they  ghouid  have  none  It  was  sufflcieat  that  tlicjr  knew  Iho 
mt^aniiig  of  it.'  This  ut  first,'*  Hales  ;ifld*i,  "  aeoracd  to  m*  w>iiifwliat  liiinl ; 
but  when  I  f'OiinrliMX'd  tliat  tbt'<>['  wont  Iho  in<>n  irhioh  borotoforc  hnil,  in 
projudioo  of  the  Ohnreh,  m  extn:m*>ly  Hatteicd  the  civd  magitratc,  1  ceuld 
not  but  think  tbia  usugu  n  fit  reward  for  such  acrvicc."t 

Oar  outhor  is  far  from  himself  here.  He  forgets  his  charitj'  as 
wolL  A4  lai,  s  aside  his  jadgmont  In  appealing  to  tbo  civil  ni^gistrate 
the  Remonstrants  may  have  been  nuBtalcen ;  but  they  only  consist- 
ently muintained  an  opinion  which  they  wei*e  quite  cntitl<^  t^o  hold 
ns  a  jKirty,  which  many  gwid  men  havo  hold  in  every  age,  and  which 
both  parties — Calvinist*  and  UenionRlrniit.-:  ulikr — ^held  when  it  Riiite*! 
them.  IJut  supposing  that  they  had  thrreby  judged  wrongly,  this  would 
be  no  jiislificaitinn  of  a  clpar  wrong  done  them  by  the  "  pniese-'^  politi- 
cufl  "  of  the  Sj-nod  in  refiising  fhem  a  copy  of  a  decree  directed  against 
them.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  llalcs  was  »ooicwhat  weariod 
'With  the  importunity  nnd  calm  resistance  of  the  ICemonstrants,  The 
bIowqoss  aud  dcUyg  of  the  busiiiesx  troubled  hira  ;  for  he  spealcs  of 
the  sesaiou  at  which  these  tliiugi^  took  place,  Friday  2lBt,  as  "a  loop, 
a  troublesome,  and  a  fruitless  sewdon."  Tie  is  puxxled  also  about 
his  inovcuicuts.  Tlic  Synod  In  ddjoumnd  to  Thursday  of  the  following 
week,  and  his  honour  the  umbassiidor  had  e-Tidenlly  winhcd  him  in 
tho  interval  to  return  to  the  Hague ;  but  ho  excuses  himself  us  a 
poor  traveller: — 

"  I  sin  but  a  silly  Inivcller,  and  conveniently  I  (.-iinnat  travel  without  n 
gnido-  1'ho  days  b^ing  ibort,  nnd  the  tide  coroing  eotnewfaat  Inte,  tdght 
would  «;uicklj-  comv.  Hovr  lor  mc  to  go  bjr  Digbt,  having  ucitltvr  language 
nor  any  to  contJuct  nie,  imist  uei-cli  be  very  iDconvi^nient." 

During'  the  next  three  weeks  or  so — that  is,  from  27th   Dec. 
'to  i6lh  Jon.  flOl^lO),  the  buMnew  of  the  Synod  came  to  "a  great 
•  Latters,  fg.  87-8.  f  Ditto,  p.  80. 
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crimn,"  aa  it  w  deoaribotl  liy  our  autlior.  ilo  sct«  forth  the  tnaiu 
dctuiU  iu  a  very  graplilu  way,  KtUl  sbowing,  upon  the  nhule, 
Btroug  itympathy  with  the  doiniuant  party.  So  far  eridently  the 
foreign  deputies  tried  to  mediate  bflw«'ii  tliH  purtit-s,  hut  Trilhout 
success.  TKn  lU'inoiutranta  contimu-d  iirm  iu  their  tittitudu  of  re- 
sistance. The  points  ill  dispute  wer«,  firfi,  ur  tn  tho  order  to  be  held 
in  discuwing  tho  articles  ;  whether  the  question  of  reprobation  wero 
to  be  handled  ullor  the  five  aitieles,  or  whcrthor  it  should  bo  handled 
in  the  first  place,  ss  the  Itemonstranta  desired.  "They  protended," 
■aya  Huk'»,  "  their  duubtx  Iny  eKpocintly  tlioro ;  und  th»l  bi*in]^  eluarod, 
they  thought  they  tould  idiew  good  coulonnily  iu  all  llie  rt^it,"  Tlio 
atrond  difiieulty  wnii  the  objcctiou  of  tho  R«nionstraQt«  to  be  assailed 
with  "  infL-rroji;ntioni«,  which  tliey  very  moth  diMluiuod  a^  pi-du- 
gogical."  Thi!  Mirf/  was  oa  to  their  "  liturly  of  diapuLwtioii,"  whether 
it  waa  to  be  limited  by  tho  discrotion  of  the  S^od,  or  I»r(i;o  and  un- 
limited, according  us  it  pIcMod  them. 

lliii  ftrat  of  those  pointa  partiouliu-ly  exeitod  a  very  vehcracnt  dis- 
ousrion,  in  which  Episcopioa,  as  luunl,  ou  the  aide  of  the  Ilemon- 
atmnls,  and  D.  Qomarus,  on  the  aide  of  tho  Synod,  are  Iho  prominent 
6gurc«. 

"Tho  point  of  reprohntion,"  eaEil  Fpiscopitw,  "i«  that '  qood  niKximo  nog 
lepro  hnw't' — hi>  could  not  endure  that  doctrine  oftncomirg  tho  nbsAlnte 
dt^f^rco  of  God ;  that  God  eliould  pcriMnptorily  ibcrto  to  cast  tho  grcatwit  p«rt 
of  mankind  miruy  ordy  bi-cuuac  hu  would.  Corviims  auBWcnnl  that  hu  tould 
not  '  Hahii  tonwii'iitiu  Ttrstiri  in  minintcrio,"  till  ttint  point  w»k  cloim-il. 
]MtACU«  f rcdcrif-i  tlmt  '  pr»(?ipit3m  nionifntuni '  wins  in  thnt  (jtii-islion.  Othora 
that  nn  tho  quL'stit)!!  I'l'  dcctian  tUi?y  hitd  110  r^iTtipli: ;  uU  ihtir  doubt  was  on 
tho  point  of  rcprotiiition ;  fitid,  tlKit-furc,  tlicir  conw;i«icc  vould  not  niffer 
tliem  to  I'loittii  furilu-r  in  iliRpiitatiun  till  tlmt  mntt«t  wore  discussed."* 

On  tho  other  hiind,  Goinsrn»,-f 

"  That  iMW  th-.it  hi^  iron  wm  in  tho  (ire  (fw  I  peraundo  invKtir  tliat  the 
Bemonstriiiitn'  i>p1('(.n  in  rhii  !lv  nituiiiHt  him),  began  ta  tell  an  uiitt  Episcupiii* 
had  feliifliKl  the  tcnut  of  repmliation  ;  that  no  man  tanslit  that  God  abso- 
lutelj  lU-cre^-d  to  cast  man  away  \pith«ut  ein  ;  but  n*  Jie  did  denrw;  tlie  wid, 
so  be  did  (lecroo  the  means ;  that  ao  m  be  predcetiiiatcd  man  to  d«.tt)i,  m>  be 
prmlttntinatcd  him  to  sin,  tho  only  v*y  to  dtiath ;  and  lo  hu'  mended  the 
qBOHtion,"  nddfi  our  nutlior,  whose  sympiiUiiGs  cannot  stand  such  n  strain  as 
tni»,  "  as  linkers  mend  tettloe,  and  inado  it  wone  tlion  it  waa  bel'oro."  J 

Heitcra(.ud  disuiiiaiuu  wu.'^  of  uo  utw ;  the  liomonMruuta  wore 
"called  in,''  and  tho  Predidcnt,  "aftcra  tthort  odnioaition,"  mqaceCcd 
to  knew  whether  they  would  proeood  according  to  tho  order 
dcflircd   by  the  Synod ;    but   as  invariahly  ihoy  declined  to  do  eo. 

*  Fnutri*  (kimoT  vim  tht^  f^roAt  Apjiannct  at  Armtnim  tit  Ij(>j^n,  wbeov  lhi>/  vdn' 
coUMgoM  M  l'rof«»oni  of  Diyinity  in  thi  first  decaia  of  tlio  1 7lb  i-uutuij-.  la  tlw-  year 
iai8.  at  Ike  close  of  «hi'*  tho  SynmJ  of  liott  opened,  he  was  Mrtllcd  ra  IVofrsnor  of 
Babrowand  Divinity  at  Gronin^n,  wherv  be  died  in  IMI.  Ho  waa  jMrtiill}' Mlucitvd 
tn  &3gUnd,  uul  «u  a  Colviaiat  of  thu  extremo  tchool. 

t  Lettan,  pp.  M^.  }  Ditto,  p.  06. 
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Evidently  tlicy  saw  tiuit  Iheir  cause  wan  prejndgwl.  In  tnitli,  tbey 
had  been  simiiuonet],  not  as  Kpiw-njnus  signified  <tn  hix  ftret 
appearance,  "  ad  oolUtioDcm  insHtuvudom,"  not  1o  conference,  Iwt 
merely  to  j^ivo  in  an  account  of  their  opiuionf,  and  leave  them  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Sjniod.  ITiis  waa  urged,  quite  fairly  ngainst 
tbom,  acconiiug  to  the  tcim^  of  their  Bummons.  They  oould  not 
clitini  to  he  exempted  from  tlu«o  Icnns,  and  yet  tliey  would  not  yield 
without  a  freo  difuusaion  in  all  things,  and  nsppcially  on  tho  point  of 
reprobation,  nrhich  they  knew  was  the  vrenlc  point  in  tJie  Contre- 
RemondtrantM'  dot'trinc.  Tht-y  had  no  alternative  but  ignominiously 
to  submit  to  condemnation,  or  to  take  up  un  n.tlitude  which  they 
should  have  token  up  primarily,  and  reiWed  to  ajipear  under  such  a 
summons  at  all.  Virtually  they  doeliiied  the  jud(,'nient  of  the  Synod 
an  pnrmu/rrrua.  "When  driven  to  it,  Kpiscopiu!)  said,  "\Vl>  apo  pe- 
Bolved,  ftifpre pro  jatiicio  noatro  non pro Juiiirio  Synorii:"*  woiils  ntieh 
one  uf  the  Beculara  or  political  members  of  the  S^-nod,  "  willediihould 
he  noted."  At  IcuglU,  un  the  14th  January,  they  were  dismissed 
with  bitter  rcproachca  by  Ihn  Pnoscs: — 

*"I  will  i1iiims«yoii,'hcsaid,  'withnootlierelopy  thiit  onoof  theforeignem 
RavL'  you — '/uo  <v*pi«(u  pttie  Mitem  eti/ile — witli  a  lie  you  iiiaiJu  your  mtraniso 
into  tilt* ^y nod,  with  aliu  you  take  yoiirl^nroof  it>  ia  dollying litt^-lythnt  ever 
you  prDtwt<d  youiwlrcn  proWdt-d  to  giro  imswer  on  tli<j  arlitlcs,  or  to  have 
Imd  imy  svn-h  writing  riwly,  wliich  all  tlic  &yuo(1  knows  to  be  false.  Toiir 
actioDfi  ttl]  hiivo  l)«'H  lull  of  fraud,  c(|uiTocntioDs,  aud  dt-coit.  Tliat,  tliLTc 
fore,  the  Syaod  muy  ut  ku^^th  piously  and  peaceably  pi-ouccd  to  tbt;  pcrfcctingt 
of  Unit  liusiucsB  fur  whicb  il  is  romc  together,  you  urc  dismist.  But  ussure 
jcni,  the  SjBOtl  wiU  nwke  known  your  perliniioy  to  :i1]  tlio  Girifli;!!!  world; 
uiid  kiiow'tliiit  tJii^  Hcl}(it'  Churchfs  wnnt  not  iirma  tpiyiluaUa  with  whii-Ii  i« 
time  convenient  th^y  will  jituccod  oguiuat  you.  Quomvhrfm  ton  iMfgatwuut 
et  Si/tMil*  nomine  ilimitto,  <xU(i.^  Bo  wilti  niuvli  inutl.i-iiu^  the  lU-moustiikuts 
went  out;  iind  KpiNcopiiia  going  away,  laid,  '  Dominii!)  ll^ns  jiidieiibit  do 
fhuidibus  ct  inpndn<!iis;'  Sapma,  '  Kxco  ex  ecclcsia  luaiignantiuin.'  Anil  no 
the  ijyaod  brako  up."| 

Thu?  were  the  Rcmonstrtint.?  thmet  from  the  Synod  of  Dort.  The 
issue  wna  probably  inevitable.  The  Synod  w-oa  entitled  to  \-indicate  ita 
jurisdiction  and  iho  tt-rms  on  which  it  had  been  convened,  which 
the  Armininns  had  so  far  accepted  by  obeying  the  suiiuuons.  Yet 
the  result  was  imhuppy,  and  the  moile  of  f heir  (Usmitsal  m  the  highest 
degree  undignified  iind  unbecoming.  It  was  verj'  soon  felt  thot  a 
great  mi.'<tHke  bud  been  committed.  Ilales  gives  esprcawon  to  this 
feeling : — "  The  most  partial  spectator  of  our  ej-nodal  acts,"  he  soys, 
*' cannot  but  confe«3  that  in  the  Uite  dtsmia.'iinn  of  the  Remonstrants 
with  iM>  much  clioler  iind  heat,  there  wna  a  great  oversight  rrtramitte<I." 
Tliere  upponrs  ti  h.ive  been  some  idcn  of  trying  to  repair  the  mi.>ttukc. 
ihit  this  wa-s  found  to  be  impossible.  Ah  our  author  remurks,  ftuch 
•  laWtn.,  p.  ino.  i  Ditto,  pp.  133-1. 
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mistoIcM  of  public  action  arc  "  with  U'as  iuconvmicncp  tolcratocl  flinn 
BincnilwI."  TiiL'  Synod  could  not  n-truLH"  its  eteps  without  loss  of 
dignity ;  and  «>  unollit-r  oxftniple  was  jtrcwintcd  of  the  folly  of  cccle- 
naeticol  BMcmblip*  oonvwicd  under  th«  impuUc  of  swilarinn  wal, 
rather  than  of  ctilHrgwl  Cliri«liim  pnlightenramt,  mid  nn  hfnit«t 
wish  tod«il  fnirly  (in<I  chnntably  with  different  qucstinnH  wbieli  miiHt 
always  divide  men  so  long  as  they  are  serious  8iibject«  of  ihniight. 

AiUr  the  disuii.iiiial  of  the  Ilemonstnmte  from  the  Synod  of  Dort 
Uie  interest  of  Hnles'  letters  verj-  much  diminishefl,  although  they 
ecmtinue  for  about  a  mouth  longer.  Tbeii,  on  the  9th  of  Kebniary, 
16ly,  they  suddenly  t*rminatc.  After  about  ihreo  months'  attcnd- 
HlCB  ho  was  (mdcntJy  well  wc-ariod  of  the  hu'*ineBfi.  Stvoral  causes 
contributed  t^  thia.  Hi«  own  interest  in  the  dogmatic  diHliiK-tions 
uiulor  discussion,  never  very  keen,  grow  languid  with  the  apjidrenlly 
interminable  altercBtionc  and  delays.  He  was  no  zpnlot;  and  while 
approving,  upon  the  whole,  of  the  position  of  the  dominant  parly,  ho 
was  clenr-aighted  enough  to  see  the  unfair  violence  with  which  men 
lilte  Gomanis  maintained  their  opinione  find  availed  thoAc  of  olhcn. 
A  certain  Jlnrtioiut,  of  Breme,  having,  after  the  departure  of  the 
BemonFitrfinta,  ventured  to  otatc  somo  ecmples  "  about  the  manner  of 
Clirirt's  being  fmuhmrnUim  elFctionh,  GomitniB  started  up  and  ex- 
claimitl,  'Ego  hnnc  rem  in  me  recipio,'  and  therewith  cast  hi« 
glove,  and  challenged  Martinitis  with  the  proverb,  "  Eoce  Rhodum 
ocoo  Haltuni,"  and  i-cqiiired  the  Synod  to  grant  them  a  dnol.  The 
Synod  was  glad  by  fair  words  1o  pacify  the  combatant*,  and  accord- 
ing io  custom  the  BT^siou  Mas  coucluded  with  prayer.  But,  elyly 
add»  our  author,  "  ze*I  and  devotions  had  not  eo  well  allayed  Gomatua 
hia  choler,  but  immeflintely  after  prayers  he  renewed  liin  challenge, 
and  required  conibaL  with  Martiniiifi  again,  but  they  parted  for  that 
night  without  blows."  TTales  plainly  felt  himself  less  and  less  at 
homo  amidxt  such  scenes  of  polemic  violence. 

Anolhnr  fenturc  of  the  proceedings  chocked  his  sense  of  justice, 
whtlo  It  neccsiyirily  abated  his  int4?reflt.  The  miiin  businesj  of  the 
HynoA.  was  transocted,  not  in  public,  but  in  privulc.  The  real  con- 
cIuaioDJB  wore  pre-aminged  at  private  sessions,  and  the  "  evening  ecs* 
nons,"  which  appear  henceforth  to  have  been  the  only  publie  onee,  he 
asys,  "  are  only  t<i  entertain  the  auditory,  not  to  determine  anything  nt 
nil.'"  It  Lad  bet'ual  firstdtlmted  in  iheSynod"  whetherthevfihoidd 
admit  of  Uearcnt,  ur  do  all  in  pri»'ate."  Old  SibranduH  was  vciy  hot 
againfitihc  auditory,  and  thought  it  not  Htthatuny  care  should  he  had 
of  theut,  as  being  only  "  muUcreuh  et pauatli  juvenca  mcauti;"  a  com- 

*  I.ctton,  ]).  Its,  InthDHiDClcUcr  tiOMyc,  •*AlltliiitH»iDeM«ifdttii([,ittromnf, 
f  uminin^,  miul  u»tji%  mxta  nnlf  na  ncttd  «n  a  Aiigt,  it  Ibe  Bynvd  int<iD{wt(iv>:ly 
In rwivlMiKl  Wjttjj  o  inolutlvD,"  p.  lU. 
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pluiaf  in  which  our  author  fidroitA  therevaaaoiDe  nsson  ;  "for  iobdj 
youLhfi,  yea,  Bnfl(irlitirci-.s,aii(l  I  know  not  what  rabble  besides,  thru»t 
in  and  hurOo  the  piaoo  i  nnd,  aa  for  women,"  he  somewhat  ungal- 
bntly  adds,  "  whole  troops  of  them  hove  bo*n  aeon  there,  and  tho 
best  phices  for  fipectatore  reserved  for  thom  ;  while  they  nmst  needs 
expose  the  Synod  to  Ihe  scorn  of  thuse  who  lie  in  wait  to  lake  cseop- 
tiuu  uguimtt  it."  The  deciHton,  howerer,  was  in  favour  of  the  puhlic, 
00  it  generally  is  in  nirli  i-a»ei>. 

HhIm'  hinguage,  in  speaking  of  the  auditory,  alrao-^t  implies  tome 
feeling  of  porHoniil  iiflrnnt,  for  wo  miiat  rrmember  that  he  was  not* 
like  his  brother  rli\-incH  from  I^'nglnnd,  n  member  of  the  Synod. 
Ho  WM  merely  there  himaelf  as  an  auditor  and  reporter,  seated, 
probably,  among  the  "youths,  artilicers,  uud  I  know  not  what 
Tsbbto  bwides,"  without  even  the  means  uf  lijfhl  tu  carry  on  his 
Toporting,  as  he  tolls  us  iu  ti  letter  a  ?ew  days  later.  "  I  would 
willingly,"  he  writes,  on  the  29lh  Januarj',  "  have  given  your  honour 
an  account  of  \ih  speech  "  [a,  speech  by  AltltigiuN,  one  of  tho  I'ula- 
tino  Profi-sflors,  whoso  tUiiCounio  appeared  to  him  "the  most  suffi- 
cient" of  any  he  had  yet  heard)  ;  but  "it  was  in  the  evening, 
and  the  auditory  are  allowed  no  candles,  so  that  1  could  not  uao  my 
tablm."  Wo  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  few  days  further  wo 
find  him  intimating  that  if  he  had  his  luilging  discharged  he  would 
willingly  leave.  lie  inquiroR,  like  a  prudent  man,  whether  his 
"honour  was  to  answer  the  charge  of  his  lodging,  or  the  public 
purse."  "  I  would  willingly  be  resolved  of  it,"  he  continues, 
"because  I  have  »  desire  to  return  to  the  Hogue;  firsts  bociiUMJ  tho 
Synod  prooceding  as  it  doth,  I  do  not  aeo  that  it  is  opera  pretium  for 
me  hereto  abide,  and  then  because  1  have  sundry  privote  occasions 
that  call  upon  me  to  reluni." 

8o  after  a  single  letter  tnoro,  which  conUins  no  further  hint  of 
his  movenieutx,  he  returned,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him  in 
connection  with  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Ilis  presence  there,  however, 
was  not  without  a  lusting  inilnonco  un  hin  opinions.  Ilia  letters  help 
ns  but  slightly  lo  trace  tho  progr»»fi  of  this  influence,  but  his  subse- 
quent writings  mitkc  it  plainly  maiiifcfit.  There  is  a  story  told  by  his 
"  intimate  friend,"  Mr.  I^'arindon.*  according  to  which  he  himself 
attributed  a  distinct  change  in  his  theological  sentiiuouts  to  a  speech 
of  Episcopius  in  handling  St.  John  iii.  Itt.  "  There  ho  birt  John 
Caiein  good  night,  as  he  otlen  told."  There  is  somo  conftision,  hut 
probably  also  some  truth  in  this  story.  The  only  reference  we 
lind,  in  his  letters,  to  John  iii.  16,  is  not  in  regard  to  EpisoupiuS) 
but  Martinius  of  Bremc,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  already 
made,  and  who   founded  much  on  this   famous  text.      Martinitts 

*  tiee  pe^  21. 
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ly  nn  iible  man,  of  liberal  and  nt  Iho  same  timo  evange- 
lenlB,  iiud  it  i»  posaiblo  ibnt  Iuh  urgununits  drami  from 
thiB  iHunage  of  tlie  QoapeLH  may  have  inove'I  our  author.  There  is, 
on  tliR  othrr  hand,  no  t-Wdoncf  from  bis  owni  I'oiTMpondaice  that  his 
Djiiniona  nxrc  at  the  time  much  oHuctcd  hy  anything  FpiscnpiuA  soid. 

Of  tho  gradual  change  in  hiii  euntiincnt«  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  thpro  were  probably  many  concurring  enuse»  for  it.  Of  a 
cnlm,  roflfctivi',  and  patient  tompcr — gifted  with  a  shrewd,  quiot 
ranght  and  0  grc»t  natural  lovo  of  faimiws,  ho  could  not  bo  an 
auditor  for  thri«  months  of  an  as^nuhlv  like  that  of  Dorl  without 
feeling  tluit  tho  truLb  did  not  all  lie  on  one  ftidc.  Tho  MpcM!taclo 
presented  to  him — of  extreme  orthodoxy  with  unchristian  cholev, 
of  couU-utious  zeel  aiming  at  triumph,  rather  thaJi  of  furutttt 
thought  ft  Jne««  anxious  for  the  truth — could  not  but  start  ut-w  trains 
of  inquiry  in  a  mind  so  open  and  candid  as  his.  It  nnturally  foreod 
upon  him  tho  genora]  qnc«tion  of  thnvaliu'  of  tboologieal  ilogmatJj'm, 
and  the  groundH  on  which  men  bopIc  to  control  each  other's  opinions 
M  to  Christian  truth.  All  hin  writings  prove  that  this  wa^  the  form 
in  irhich  n  theological  change  matured  in  h!^  mind.  IIi^  was  no 
jKtssuge  from  one  extreme  of  opinion  to  another.  If  he  bade  John 
Galvin  good  night,  he  did  not  aay  good  morning  to  Arminiua.  Ue 
did  not  pu-4d  Iroui  one  side  to  another.  £Ii»  miiid  vvtH  of  far  too  high 
an  opiler,  his  gift  of  ."Spiritual  insight  far  too  delicato  and  subtle,  to 
admit  of  his  doing  thiii.  When  ho  left  the  narrowiie.'w  of  Calvinism, 
he  did  so  not  because  he  became  po*w«MMl  by  unmn  other  narrownem, 
hut  because  he  raw  from  a  higher  fieUI  of  vision  how  little  dogmatic 
prcciflion  has  to  do  with  spiritual  truth,  and  how  hopeless  it  is  to 
tio  and  coniine  thi!<  truth  imdcr  definite  creeds  and  systems.  We 
shall  Snd  abuudan<.  evidence  of  this  immediately. 

The  outward  facts  of  Hales'  life,  od  his  return  to  England,  are  very 
shortly  i«iimm«d  up.  As  a  Fellow  of  Eton  College,  he  continued 
avMK'iated  with  llie  friend  of  his  youth,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  now  Provtwt 
of  Eton,  who  in  turn  enjoyed  tho  odTantnge  of  bin  twhoUrlyAympathy 
and  fellow-lubour  as  formerly  jit  the  I'niTorAity.  In  the  year  KliJB 
ho  was  preferred  to  u  nanonrj-  at  Wind.'tnr,  with  tho  expnpM  approba- 
tion, there  is  reuum  to  beliore,  of  Ijaud,  who,  prcrioua  to  thia,  had 
some  flpwial  correepondenee  with  him  rcgardiu^  his  famous  tract  on 
Schism,  in  which  his  religious  ticwb  first  became  known.  He  \<A,  in 
the  main,  the  life  of  a  retired  scholar,  "  highly  Mteemed  by  learned 
men  beyond  and  wltlun  tho  seas,  from  whom  he  seldom  failed  to  reeeivo 
letters  erery  wede,  whenever  his  judgment  was  denired  an  to  several 
points  of  learning."*  According  to  Ihe  same  authority,  ho  ocea- 
sioiuilly  come  forth  from  his  rotiromcnt  to  mingle  with  tho  world, 

*  Wood's  "  Athonw  Omu."  tu.  411. 
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"  When  tlio  King  and  Court  rosidcd  at  Windsor,  ho  wus  much  fre- 
quented by  nohlmien  nnd  courllers,  vrlio  delighted  much  in  his 
pompimy,  not  for  his  severe  and  retired  walks  of  learning,  but  for 
his  polite  discourses,  stories,  and  poetrj-."  lie  cultivated  poetry  as 
well  as  divinity.  "  IIo  was,  besides,  known  to  be  an  excellent  critic," 
eays  his  biographer.  Maiiseaux.  "  His  company  was  much  desirvd.  by 
tbo  greatest  viXa  and  most  celebrated  poets  of  his  time,  and  I<ord 
Falklimd,  Sir  John  Suckling,  "William  Diivenant,  lien  JoDKtn,  &c. 
He  UKi?d  often  to  meet  tliem,  and  held  very  well  hi^  part  in  thoNO 
ingenious  converBationB."  His  name  appearH  In  Sir  John  Suckling's 
"Session^^  of  I'ootp;"*  and  a  poetical  Kpistlc  by  thn  same  writer  is 
evidently  addressed  to  him,  alllimigli  his  name  is  not  prefixed.  Itolh 
givo  ua  a  verj'  pleasing  glimpse  of  Ilales — -of  Lis  mingled  swecfjiess 
lUid  g^vity,  bis  i-ctiredstudiouencss  and  fondness  for  subtle  argument. 
He  is  repreeentcd  as 

"^  Putting  or  rli^utng  of  n  doufct, 
Whether  prodcstinntioR, 
Or  Tccondtinff  thrci-  in  onct. 
Or  tli«  imrUiUiag  bow  men  die 
And  live  nt  onc«  «t«niall;." 

He  is  exhorted  to  "  leave  Soctnus  and  the  schoolmen,"  and  "  come  to 
town,"  that  men  may  have  the  benefit  of  bis  wisdom  and  know  that 
*'  omcles  ore  not  yet  ecusod." 

/'Tliere  you  riinll  find  the  wit  ami  wtne 
Flowing  xltko ;  and  both  divinri. 
DiahM  with  lum&i  net  known  in  book*, 
And  IcHa  uaoug  Uie  coUaga  touka, 
yiitti  naurro  BO  pTCgnitnt  thnt  you  need 
Not  «Uy  tfl]  huiipiT  IiiiU  yo«  fi>«l. 
'r^  nreat  of  ieumed  Joiirciu'«  bniia 
And  g«iitlo  8hal£0q>0To'«  cocior  Hlruin, 
A,btivkiicy  owicli  convoy i  you  to. 
Id  ipitc  of  nil  ibnl  nun  caw  do."  f 

There  la  a  pleasant  tuary  preserved  of  our  aiithor'R  high  apprecia- 
tion of  Shakospero's  genius.  lie  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  ibo 
course  of  '■  tboso  ingenious  conversations"  which  he  had  with  Sir 
John  Suckling,  iten  Jonson,  and  others,  that  if  "any  topick  "  wn« 
produced  "  iinely  trcatol  by  any  of  the  ancient  poets,  he  would 
undertake  to  ehew  something  upon  the  same  subject  at  least  as  well 
written  by  Shake»pere."  J 

•  "  Ilnli-s,  Hot  by  himwlf,  roost  gmtdy  did  srailo 
To  »et  tbcm  oboiit  cothiag  Ittrp  tucli  a  foil. 
A]>vU4  liad  npacil  liim,  but  i?Liui;;iiiK  bin  mind, 
I'lcst  b;  nnd  called  Fitiilkbitd  Ibut  sal  jiLtt_buhliid." 

t  lite  by  M^mtuc,  p.  50. 
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He  lired  nt  Eton  a  contented  and  ha^Jpy  life  till  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  wbi-ii,  no  less  than  his  IVivnd  Chillingworth  (altliougli 
not  so  prumiuvutl/),  hi;  hcc-omc  inTolvt-d  in  it«  traul)lcs.  It  ta  pitiful 
to  Nod  of  the  strait«  to  which  he  was  ro<liiccd  in  that  mieerablo 
time.  Ho  hud  said  very  characNrriiiticftlly  iu  hi;!  prospoi-ous  days  that 
he  thottght  he  hIiouM  jycn»r  die  a  mtwtifi'' — playfully  alhiding,  no  doubt, 
Co  the  compi'clioiuivcuoHS  of  his  thi'ological  opiiu'oiu  ;  \}\A  he  endured 
scarcely  less  than  Um  hurdithips  of  u  miirtyr.  Ue  lost  Loth  hin 
Fellowship  and  the  Cunonry,  em  what  BpeciiJ  grounds  we  do  not 
learn,  but  no  doubt  Iktsusc  hu  would  not  rcUiiii  them  on.  the  tenuH 
exacted  by  the  new  authorities.  Ho  was  forced  nt  longth  oven  to 
dispose  of  his  boolu — "  one  of  the  best  collections  that  a  person  of  hi-'* 
Htation  ever  enjoyed" — in  order  to  procui-o  the  raemis  of  subsiptence. 
He  had  rccourao  t«  privutu  tuition,  but  bo  was  prevenlwl  soiiiphnw 
cantiniiing  this  occupation.  At  lust  he  retired  to  Eton,  and  lodged 
in  the  Iiou^e  of  a  widow  wliose  liuabund  had  been  his  servant.  Here 
he  appears  io  have  been  very  uearly  reduced  to  want.  His  frimd, 
"iXx.  Farinduu,  found  him  in  mum  hidgiiigtt,  with  only  a  few  bunks  of 
derotioQ  iu  \ua  chiunbcr,  the  remnant  of  his  magniticcnt  library,  and 
*'  for  money  obout  sovcn  or  eight  ehilling.'!,"  "  and  beaidea,"  Buid  he, 
"I  doubt  I  am  indebted  for  my  lodging."  He  was  weary  of  th!« 
"  laielutrltable  world,"  as  well  ho  might  be,  and  a.«i  he  anticipiitod  his 
desth  to  bu  nul  fur  otT,  gnvo  some  general  inetnictions  a-t  to  hiit 
burial  in  the  churchyard  and  not  fu  the  church.  This  is  the  last 
glimpse  wy  get  of  him.  He  died  al  Eton,  on  the  19th  of  Slav,  1056, 
and  wus  buried  uccordiug  to  his  desire,  "  in  plain  and  eiinple  mamicr, 
without  any  sumion,  or  ringing  the  bell,  or  calling  the  people 
together."  So  ho  had  enjoined  in  his  will,  whieli  is  a  very  eburuc- 
teristie  documenl  in  it*  quaint  simplicity.  Tlutsc  who  knew  Mr. 
ilales,  reports  ^Vood,*  said  that  ho  had  "  the  mcMt  iugeuiouit 
countenance  they  oversaw;  itwansanguine,  ehppri'id,  and  full  of  air." 
Hi.i  stature  was  "  little  and  woll  proportioned,  and  his  motion  quick 
and  nimble." 

The  writings  of  Ilalcs,  so  far  as  known  to  as,  uro  contained  in  tbroo 
small  volumes,  edit*^d  by  Lord  Hailos  (Sir  D.  DaM'mple),  and 
l»ublished  at  Glasgow  about  the  middle  of  the  last  ccntun*  by  tho 
well-known  printers  of  the  name  of  Foidis-  Thoy  ueem  to  com- 
prise all  that  he  i-ver  wrote  or  designed  for  publication.  During  his 
lifetime  he  ]>uhUshed  or  permitted  to  bo  published  only  one  or  two 

ll«tM  to  »fti2MUx'«  "  life  of  UnlM."  ]t.  00.    It  it  alflQ  totd  la  a  »till  ttruRRtr  form  \f 
Dfyd*oiBliw"E«ayori>iuiiimk  Pwaio,"  p.  »»  (19M).  DtttaciUitr  liowc  narDryika 
miiBtJOQ  tho  ftnthoritj-  ou  whirli  ho  gives  the  Etorjr.     , 
■  •' Atbunu  Oxoa,"  ui.  413. 
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sonuons  nbich  he  liad  prLncIitd  ut  Ojdord  aud  -St.  l^tul's  Cross, 
and  u  evriuou  ou  duda  wliicli  be  hud  prouubcd  at  the  Hag:iic.  TUc 
tract  on  Schism  wa«  obo  published  during  his  lirctimc,  but  nppn- 
reutly  in  nn  nnsmdiorized  nud  inipcrfoct  fonu.*  After  his  di'iith 
his  friend  Mr.  FurindoD  undertook  to  prt'pnrc  a  collection  of  hiH 
writings,  and  to  prefix  to  it  n  memoir ;  but  iu  writing  to  the  liouduo 
booloieller  who  had  urged  him  on  tlio  subject,  he  eay^jf  "  I  am  like 
Mr.  JIalcs  iu  Ihia,  which  voa  one  of  his  defect^  not  to  pen  snything 
till  I  must  needs."  The  result  was  that  ho  died  before  be  had 
completed  his  prcparationa-  Dr.  I'eurson,  the  wcH-knovm  Bishop  of 
'Chester,  bo  fur  took  up  his  untinishcd  tat^,  nnd  the  "  Golden  Remains 
of  the  Eror-Mcmomblo  Mr.  John  ITuleii  of  Eton  College,*'  ftc, 
appeiired  in  IGi'fl,  but  without  any  memoir.  The  Itiithop  preiutcxl. 
however,  on  hlpistle  to  the  Kcader,  in  whii-h  ho  (3rew  u  careful 
"  character  "  of  tlie  author,  *'  ii  mnn,  I  think,  of  as  igixai  a  shnrpnc«is, 
quifkuess,  and  subtility  of  wit  a&  ever  this  or  perhaps  any  nation 
bred."  Second  mid  third  editions  of  the  "Ikmaiiis"  uppcarcd  in 
1073  and  1088,  and  also  iu  1C77  a  new  rolurae  containing  soTorol 
udditiunul  tracts*  without  preface  or  iidverlisement.  In  Lht'  odition 
before  us,  whieh  proteases  to  bo  complete,  all  these  wriliiigs  are 
collet-ted  and  i>refieuted  in  a  uniform  uhape,  prefaced  by  rariuuft 
"Tcetimonii-s  "  conct^ming  the  author. 

The  \aino  of  Uales'  writings  consists  not  in  imy  elaborate 
treatment  of  theological  questions,  but  in  the  singuhir  sj)irit  of 
enlightenment,  of  calm  penetrating  c^niprchcnaiTc  wisdom,  which 
pcrv-adoH  them.  They  contain  uo  special  treatiBO  to  which  Hubscq^uent 
aged  have  appealed  as  u  model  of  theological  exposition  or  argument. 
They  are  only  tnit-ts,  Bermoiis,  or  letters;  and  the  Kermontt  arc 
DOtthtTr  rich  with  iho  jowolltd  elotjucnci'  uf  a  Jeremy  Taylor,  nor 
weighty  mth  the  eolid  reasoning  nnd  systcmutic  power  of  a  Barrow. 
But  there  ifi  in  all  our  author's  writings  exiiclly  that  which  »o  many 
ifacologlcul  wrtlingi>  want,  (he  light  of  a  bright,  (>pen-eyt<d,  candid 
intclligeuco  which  sees  frequently  far  beyond  the  range  of  tho  mo«t 
powerful  systematic  iiilcUect  Btraight  to  tho  truth — "an  acute  and 
pieroing  wit,"  n  wine,  calm,  and  "profound  judgment."  Great 
reiuter  and  student  as  he  was,  rcrsed  iu  a  \:iriuus  und  oven  (according 
to  Dishop  I'ciirsou)  a  "  universal"  uruilitiori,  he  is  yet  eutirely  free 
from  the  peduutry  of  leuniiug,  a  vctj'  rui-c  attainment  for  lua  ago. 
HiH  accumulated  knowledge  of  books  and  s^nlcni!)  never  escumbera 
him.  Uo  never,  or  but  rarely,  usee  it  as  materials  of  argument,  or 
as  stuff  for  dilating  nud  parading  tirguments  iu  themsclvc*  worthlcM, 
aftui'  tho  prevailing  fashion.  Itut  all  hia  luiowliMlgv  has  bocomo  on 
enriching  basis  of  his  own  thought,  and  raises  him  above  "the  vulgar 

•  VfaA't "  Ath«i.."  iii.  411.  ^t  ILuieoax,  p,  fl». 
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TCnch  of  man  "  to  floo  for  liiuiscif  tleiirly  aiitl  widely.  It  lias  entered 
into  tbo  vyry  life  of  his  quick  and  j^fiiiul  inU'lWt,  suicl  t^ontributoa 
to  tLe  n'Uiiltli  of  liU  meditative  iusight,  aiul  his  toleruot,  coinpra* 
bcniiivi',  uikI  BM'L>.'tly-lc!iiix^reil  guiiUis, 

The  simplieif  y  u;id  bivudth  of  hi:i  n-Hgious  thought  are  agtoDuhiiig 
for  hiis  time.  Uu^c»  to  tho  hcurl  of  i;ontroTcrued,  and  distmg;uisliea 
irith  a  dcUcJito  mid  summary  6kIU  "  what  u  cascQttal  1o  religion 
from^  what  i*  but  necidcntol."  The  "  conccita  of  men  "  are  aeparalcd 
firom  what  is  "  aoccgsnry  and  absolute,"  end  the  truth  proavntud  iis 
souiDthiuj^  distinct  from  men's  ojiiuious  about  it,  Homething  higher 
and  better  than  lUfii-  bc^t  definitioHM.  lie  is  consequently  toU-nt:it 
in  the  blgbeet  degreo  of  dlffureucea  of  opinion,  tmd  reset'TPS  all  his 
indignuliun  fur  the  porveraiiy  of  will  wluch  turns  such  differences 
into  causes  of  cslimigemeut  aiming  Chun^hcs.* 

_"  It  is  not  thD  Toripty  of  opinionB,"  lio  mjs,  "but  out  onm  ppnr«r»e  will*, 

"   '  thiuk  it  meet  tbut  uli  ahouid  be  conccitnl  us  oorselTce  arc,  trbiuh  liutb 

wi  hiconTciiiiiiwd  the  Clmrcli.  Wcic  \vc  not  so  ready  to  anathoniiitizt:  uach 
olber,  wheru  wv  L-aiicur  uttl  in  opinitm,  vrc  mij;ht  in  lu'iirt*  W  uuited,  [liuugli 
ia  oui-  tongues  wo  wen-  diviilwl,  urn!  thnt  with  Mnj^lfir  profit  to  all  aidos. 
It  19  *tliQ  iioity  of  the  S(iirit  in  Ilio  bond  oi'  pence,'  JSphcA.  iv.  !),  and 
not  identity  of  coucciCi  wLicli  tlio  Holy  tihixt  requires  at  the  baoda  of 
ChrisLisins." 

Then  he  gives  an  inntonce  in  which  there  is  plainly  a  remtniscenco 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

"  I  will  give  you  one  iiiBlanci',  in  which,  at  this  diy,  our  churches  are  at 
Tdriiinco;  tbc  will  of  God,  aud  liia  mMunrrof  proccediufc  in  prrdcstiuatioD,  is 
URdidcernible,  and  eb&U  eo  ivtaain  uutil  tb^t  dav  whcivin  all  knowlodj^e 
oliall  be  raailc  pLTftrt ;  yt-t  tomu  thcni  lUX,  who,  with  pmkibility  of  Scrip- 
tuix.',  teach,  that  thi^  true ciiuw  vf  Lhi'ttnul  miKarmf^v  of  tbLUi  thai  pcri^li,  io 
that  oricitiul  i-orriii)titui  liiat  iHl'tl  thiin  at  the  beginning,  incu-asi-vi  tlirungh 
tile  KCj^lLvt  or  rchisal  i>t'  f;yn<x  otTurcd.  OtLci'i,  wilb  no  lii*  titvoumtle 
cuuQlenuucc  of  Siriptuiv,  iiiuLu  tho  eauae  oi  iiprobatioa  only  the  will  ut 
Ufld,  dt-Uimiuiug  frwly  of  bin  own  wDiJt  as  hiiiiMdr'  pleate.*.  withimt  re»pi'Ct 
to  any  Sicoud  cau«o  wliat-ioi^viM'.  Wre  wo  not  ii-ribitioaiily  rainJud,  eviry- 
ouo  to  he  JonI  of  a  ;?fcl>  each  <jf  tboc  tL-ui^t^f  miitht  )w  pivQtaLdy  tuai;bt  aud 
hvard,  ami  matter  of  lingular  (.xboriatinti  dniw n  from  «'it.hi;r ;  for  on  the  one 
part,  tluiibtleiui  it  U  a  pioos  and  religioua  intent,  to  endeavour  to  iVee'Ood 
from  idl  imputation  of  unncceBaory  rigour  and  his  justice  iVom  hi.'cming 
iujustioe  and  incuQgruily:  and  on  the  other  adc  it  is  a  uoMc  revoUitioa,  eo 
to  bumblu  oiirselvLrs  under  the  hand  of  Almighty  GoJ,  v.i  tlint  wii  can  with 
paUcuee  liv^ir,  yt^a,  think  it  an  honour  that  go  base  ureutureH  as  oar«elvea 
fkould  IcMHUo  t\i«  iu^lrumenta  of  the  gbrv  of  su  ^ival  a  majesty,  whellier 
it  be  by  eternal  lifi:  or  by  ttemaL  death,  though  for  no  other  reason  l>ut  fur 
Uod'a  good  will  and  pleasure's  sake.  The  nutliors  of  tbcac  conceits  might  both 
fte<>ly  (if  peaeiably)  speak  their  minds,  and  both  singuhtiy  profit  tho 
Church:  for  mucc  it  is  ia]]iossibtc,  where  Suriptiiw  is uinbiijuoiiH,  Uiat  all 
iwoovila  tihuuld  run  cdikc,  it  i-ciaains  that  wo  sock  out  i,  wuy  not  «o  muoh  to 
cstablislt  UD  unity  of  opinion  iu  the  minds  of  all,  whijli  I  take  to  bo  u  thing 
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liluTrise  iinpossiblc,  m  to  proridu  tliut  mulUpltcit;  uf  couccil  troalli:  n'>t 
the  Church's  pearc.  A  Vthr  wii;-  my  ronnit  cannot  renfli  unto  tliiiii  th;(t. 
we  would  bf  willing  to  think  thnt  thoste  tliingti,  w]iich  witli  «onio  cliow  of 
probability  we  deiliicft  from  Si-riptvire,  nie  ot  the  bort  but  oui-  ojiinioR'',  f\>r 
tbis  percmii  lory  m  una  cr  of  M-tllti^duwiiourcwti  cvuclij&ioiis,  untlL-itlit*  lii;:li 
comraainlicK  liuiii  (if  in  rt  s^aiy  tnitlis,  is  ;t'H<nilly  (nie  of  the  gr<'atest  (iibh!" 
whk'h  kwps  llio  Cimiclii'ii  Ibia  Oay  so  far  asunder:  whcnus  u  gruciu::« 
reccinng  cfcaeh  othir  l.y  rantual  forbearance  in  tbii  kind  might  peradrcB' 
turc.  in  time,  brinj;  thtm  acartr  together." 

This  rautlt"  uf  thouf^lit  is  uow  suflidiiiitly  familiar.  But  it  was  far 
from  fiimiliur  iu  TIalfx'  time,  and  it  may  Tjo  inferred  fruni  hii 
letters  tliat  it  hiid  ouly  gradually  growu  up  iu  liis  mind  m  llio 
fruit  (if  raucli  rt-flKctiim  and  esiK-nvaee  of  religious  cimlroTcrsy. 
llift  spiritual  inrnght,  kiit  Benuv,  modvration.  »nd  ruiidid  dvfcrcni-olu 
foctA,  had  liornc  liUn  out  of  tliu  currcut  of  i-i>U;ritiUi>  purtisousliip, 
and  opoucd  np  to  him  a  Kiglier  Tision  tlinn  \vnA  common  to  his 
conlemjwjrttrioB.  Ilis  mind  wnn  evidently  oiio  in  continual  queM  of 
trtitli.  llo  did  not  tnke  up  hin  opinions  and  then  no  more  troublo 
liimaulf  to  examine  th^ni.  He  was  continually  going  deeper  in  8«iircU 
of  priuulples,  and  mnstering  thent  with  a  cle»r\.-r  i<ight,  w  as  to 
recog'uiau  tlieir  line  me-anJn^  luid  bearing,  and  the  modifications 
which  tlioy  undergo.  A  heaitliy  modesty,  and  constantly  pendjutin;* 
and  »ul>llti  delicacy  in  consequence,  mark  bis  conelusioiid.  He  is 
rcTcrenlial  in  the  liigbest  sunse,  and  yet  keenly  origiaal.  He  is 
ru8t'n'«i,  and  yet  be  never  besitsitos  to  speak  out  his  mind  in  tlio 
fac(>  of  what  he  miist  \xa\K.'  known  to  be  cherished  prejudices.  The 
fulluwuig  pa£!^gi<  from  hii«  ti'act  "Concerning  Bchisni  and  Schis- 
matics," whieh  attnieled  Laud's  notice,  is  verj'  »igniiic{int : — 

"It  hulh  l>Lta  the  conutwn  di*oo9e  of  Christions  fi-om  tie  K'ftinmng  not 
to  cuiitciu  thi'iii.sulvi'fl  with  ihjit  meaMiro  of"  faith  which  (iiid  and  iJii-  Ecriji- 
tiiru  liiive  expressly  uffoixledua;  but  out  of  a  vain  deaire  to  kuovr  more 
tlmii  is  revealed,  tlity  hove  Dtlerayted  to  discuss  ibitigs  of  whieli  we  p.anharo 
no  light,  neither  from  reason  nor  rt-relation  ;  neither  have  they  rcstwl  here, 
but  upon  jire tcnce  of  church-authority,  which  is  none,  or  tradition,  wliich  for 
the  mo*t  part  is  but  fijrmcnt,  they  have  pi^wmptorily  concluded  and  con- 
fidently imposed  upon  otbem  a  urces^ity  of  entertaining  concliisioita  of  that 
nutuix?,  anil  to  etivuKthea  thijmsclveB,  have  brolccn  out  into  divLatons  and 
fiictions,  opposing  luun  to  man.  synod  to  synoil,  till  the  peace  of  the  Chiirrh 
vanittheil,  without  all  pot^ilility  of  rvcall.  Kence  arose  those  nntient  iind 
many  si'jKirationa  anion^il  ChriKlinu«  oceosioiicd  by  Arinuimi,  Eutychiamm, 
KuMvriftnisiD,  I'hotiwinniMn,  SnitcllianiMn,  niid  mmiy  nion~,  both  niitient  aud 
in  our  lime,  oil  which  indvcd  iiri'  hut  laiine't  nf  t<clii:<in,  howsoever  in  the 
conitnou  laiiguugv  of  the  father*  tliey  wei-o  calh-il  hcreJieii.  For  heresy  is  an 
BOt  of  lh«  will,  nut  of  iciison,  and  is  indpt>d  a  He,  not  ii  niivtaki^  cU'o  how 
Could  that  liSvWE  spccoh  of  -Vu-'tin  go  I'ot  true,  Krrart  ptttum,  httrelitvt  tiu 
nolo  ?  luileitl,  ^liinirhu-iiim,  VHlcntinlmii-iiii,  Munii^iii^tui,  M.iLonicLaiiisni, 
lire  truly  and  pnipiily  hnipsii-*,  IW  we  know  that  thi;  nutiioiii  of  them 
reueivwi  thim  not,  but  minted  Ihem  thenistdi-fs,  and  so  knewthiiL  which  they 
tuufiht  to  bu  a  Hu.  But  c;in  any  man  avouth  that  .^rius  uud  !Ncslorius,  and 
«Diers  that  taught  viioucbualy  cwQcuming the  Trioity,  ur  the  person  oC  our 
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mr.  dkl  maliciously  invent  what  tlit-y  taught,  nail  not  rather  fall  upon 

'error  and  mistake?     Till  tbnt  he  done,  «nd  thnt  upon  good  evidence, 

w«  vrill  tbinli  no  vontu  of  uU  purtics  ttuui  uoviJs  wi-   ma«t,  and  tako  thos^' 

rent*  in  the  Cliurch  to  be  at  thci  worst  but  schisma  upon  mattur  of  opinioa. 

In  wliiih  case  what  we  nre  to  do,  is  not  a  point  of  aur  great  dcptli  of  uiidcr- 

atondingto  discover  sit  bo  distemper  and  partiality  do  not  lutcrvi'in',     I  do 

lAOt  yet  tice,  that  u/iinioiiMM  ettrieim,  li  opi/iantiutn  untViw,   aro  dauvraia,  ov 

tlint  men  of  ditfoicnt  opinions  in  Christian  religion  may  not  hold  conimiiiuoa 

in  taerii,  and  both  go  to  one  church.     "Wliy  may  not  I  go,  if  occaiion  n-rjiiirc, 

10  an  Ariun   ithurcli,  so  Uioru  he  no  Ari^nism  vxpri'sscd  in  thcif  liturgy? 

And  were  litttr8:ie»  and  public  forms  of  service  so  framed  m   thnt  th*y 

admitted  not  of  piu-liciilnr  uad  pnTut*:  fancies,  but  conUunud  only  such  things 

as  ill   U'liioh  nil   Chnstdins  do   ngnu;   sdiisms  on    opinion    vcvuj    utterly 

vaoiibed.     For  oootidcr  of  all  tho  liturgius  that  are  or  ever  have  been,  and 

remoTS  tmm  them  vhat3oo7cr  'n  scnndalou*  to  any  party,  and  bavo  nothiof? 

tiat  vhat  all  agree  on,  aiiil  Uie  event  tihall  be,  that  the  public  iternco  and 

I  Jumour  of  Qod  shall  no  wuja  sufTiT.  whon;a.4  to  luad  our  public  forms  with 

|tha  private  fancies  upon  which  w«   differ,  ia  tho  most  sovervign  way  lo 

;  |)«rpdtaat«  schttm  unto  tlie  world's  end.     I'mycr,  eonfesaion,  Ihnukogiving, 

'  rcaatng  of  Scripture,  c^poution  of  Scripture,  Etdministratioa  of  saciamcnta  iu 

ike  plunest  and  simpU'st  mauoor,  vcrv  matter  enough  to  furnish  out  ti  sufll- 

[^tden^litargy,  though  nothiugrfthcT  of  privato  opiuiuu,  or  of  churrli-ponip,  of 

ncnt3,of  prencrihtid  gcttiirf*,  of  imagery,  of  mtmie,  of  rantter<>ofi(;irningtho 
,  of  many  superfluitii*,  wliich  creep  into  the  churchc-«  uadvr  thunamo  of 
■  order  and  dwenry,  did  iiiti-rpiMO  itself.  For  lo  ehiiritv  churches  and  li  tarries  with 
thiogBunnccesKiry,  wxi  thetlnil:  bt-giuiiing^orall  superstitian, and  when  aauplcs 
of  conscit'Dw?  bf^an  to  be  made  or  pretended,  then  aohioins  began  to  br<?ak  iu. 
If  the  spiritual  giiide-s  and  fathers  of  tho  Clmrch  would  bo  a  littlo  sparing  of 
incumbering  chundicA  with  Aupcrtl tiities,  ami  not  over  rigid,  either  in 
roriving  obsolete  ciLitoms  or  imposiag  new,  there  were  far  less  danger  of 
scliisin  or  Dupcrstitiou,  and  all  the  inconvenience  were  likely  to  ousup  would 
be  but  thu,  tboy  should  in  6o  doinff  yield  u  little  to  Iho  imbecillities  of 
isfcriont,  a  thing  whicli  St.  Paul  would  never  hoTo  refused  to  do,  3[uan> 
vhile,  wh«resoeTvr  falsu  or  suspected  opiulans  aro  modv  a  piece  of  tbc 
ehurch  liturgy,  he  that  (K^pamtcs  is  not  tho  sehismatie,  fur  it  ui  alike 
ludairful  to  nmke  profeuion  of  known  or  suspected  folacbood.^,  aa  to  pat  in 
pnotico  unlawful  or  su«pvctul  adione." 

The  foUowibg  arc  his  opinions  on  Church  nuUiorily,  from  the  aame 

tmotr— 

_ "  Thoy  do  bat  abuse  themselves  and  others  tlmt  would  persuade  ns  that 
laahops  by  Christ's  institution  ham  any  nuperiority  orer  other  men  further 
Uun  of  reverence,  or  that  any  bishop  is  superior  to  another  further  than 
Botttios  aa  agrocd  upon  amou|>it  Christiana  hath  prescribMl.  Fur  wo 
iave  bciieTcd  them  that  hntb  told  us  that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  is  neither 
Ittjeb  nor  luw,  and  that  in  giving  honour  cviTy  man  should  bo  ready  bo  prefer 
another  before  hitntx-lf,  It»m.  xii.  10  ;  which  suyiug  cuts  off  all  clnim  most 
oertunly  to  fU]>eriority  by  title  of  Cliristiimity,  t-xf.'ept  men  can  think  that 
tbM8  things  were  B]>oken  only  to  poor  and  pnii'atc  person*.  N.'tture  and 
'icligion  agrco  in  tliat  neither  of  them  hath  a  band  in  this  heraldry  of 
•WBiuliiM  «Mi  cl  iitpra;  ail  tJu'4  eomei/rom  aympotiiioit  and  ayrttmtnt  0/  iums 
(MMMjr  IhemttltuJ"* 

What  Laud  thought  of  th&se  iientimenta  it  vtnild  be  curious  to 
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learn.  It  ia«vidcnt  that  he  was  not  MtUfied,  both  from  what  Claren- 
dmi  says*  and  from  the  k>tt4>r  which  fialos  sddropseil  tn  him. 
There  is  something,  we  confess,  too  deprecatory  in  this  letter. 
He  fip<iIogi]!<»i  for  the  ton<!  of  the  tract  in  that  it  wbr  intrniled 
to  bu  nicrel}'  a  Jrttor  to  a  frioDd,  and  thnt  n  certain  liberty 
U  natural  to  such  a  compoidtion ;  turthrr,  that  ho  is  **hj  genius 
open  and  oncautclous."  For  it«  eul«tanec,  howcTcr,  he  plcod» 
conitiBtenily,  and  it  it  contain  errors,  ho  has  at  least  sought  the 
truth  with  eamostnoeg. 

"  For  the  piimit  of  txnth,"  he  adds,  "  hath  Ixna  my  only  care  ever  linw 
I  fint  unilonttiood  the>  raeantng  of  the  woixl.  For  UiiH  I  tinvc  forenken  nil 
hoppii,  nil  frienilB,  all  desires  which  might  bias  me,  and  hinder  me  from. 
doing  right  at  whif^lt  I  aimc-<l.  For  this  I  have  spent  my  money,  my  means, 
my  yonth,  my  «c«,  and  all  I  hare,  thnt  1  might  rcmore  from  my^lf  that 
csuure  of  Tj^rtauian,  «iw  vitio  quit  ptid  ipnorat  ^  K  ^tb  all  thii  cost  and 
pains  mjr  purchase  is  hut  irror,  I  may  Kifcly  wy  that  to  err  hnth  coat  me 
motv  thim  it  lius  musy  to  find  tbu  truth." 

Deferential  as  is  his  language,  the  prineiples  he  has  laid  down 
acem  to  him  incontrovertible  in  the  light  of  his  clear  and  pono- 
trating  reason.  Like  many  a  man,  he  ie  willing  to  concede  for 
himself  an}'  deference  to  exiHting  anthority.  He  would  willingly 
lii'e  at  peacL-,  but  he  ft^lt  at  the  name  time  the  tnstinctire  necea- 
aity  of  a  true  mind  not  to  yield  what  he  fell  t«  he  the  truth. 
Practically,  bishops  may  he  good,  ■•^\^lat  obedience  I  owe  to 
episropal  jurisdiction,  I  havo  already  plainly  and  sincerely  opened 
niito  your  (}nu%."  He  had  no  wish  to  dispute  tlio  fact  of  ooclonu- 
tical  authority ;  but  be  must  bo  allowed  to  own  what  his  reason 
and  conKcicnco  alike  compel  him  to  own  oe  to  the  source  of  this 
authority. 

"Let  titJes  of  hononrand  dominions ];(>  as  the  rntvidcncc  of  God  vill have, 
yet  i]uiet  and  peaceful  men  will  not  fail  of  their  obedience;  no  more  will  I 
«f  outtlit,  ea  be  that  God  aud  good  conscience  command  not  the  cantniry.  A. 
IdghiCT  degree  of  duly  I  do  not  ecc  how  any  man  can  demand  at  my  huiiU, 
for  whcTCiLs  the  cxccptiau  of  goml  conacicnco  sounds  not  wcU  wiUi  luaoy 
men  liecauae  oft-tiaicji  uudir  that  form  pertiuuncy  and  wilAducM  is  ni*- 
pceted  to  couch  it«elf,  inthiec»«eitcvmM-nie  evory  man  aiaevrely  to  knowtbe 
truth  of  hi)  own  hcnrt,  and  to  accordingly  to  deteimiae  of  hit  own  way, 
whotaoerer  the  judgiavnt  of  bis  nupcriors  be,  or  whatsoever  even  befol  him. 
For  sinoQ  iu  cases  of  ounscience  many  Umei*  there  is  a  neceMity  to  fall 
either  into  the  hands  of  man  or  into  the  hands  of  tiai,  of  these  two  whether 
is  the  beet  I  leave  any  particular  man  to  iu<l^i  only  L  will  add  thus  much, 
it  ia  a  fearful  thing  to  trifle  with  conscience,  for  most  assarcdiy  according 
unto  it  a  man  shall  stand  or  Coll  at  the  last."  f 

This  principle  of  the  rights  of  coiuKicncc  and  of  priratc  judgment 
in  rdigion,  which  lice  nt  the  foundation  of  nil  Protcatunlism,  Halea 
sloboratca  in  a  special  sermon,  upon    the  whole,  the  mo.'it    signifi- 
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cAnf  of  all  \a»  iwmions.  He  sets  forth  the  cmring  mon  have  after 
"infallibility,"  and  tiliovs  thein  wber«  nlouf;  it  \a  to  bo  ibtuid — -witli 
themnelTes  ami  with  Ood. 

"  An  iufallibUitv  Hiero  must  be ;  bnt  mtii  hare  nnuTMlouEl}'  wearied 
Uiemselres  ia  seeking  to  fiud  ^Xvtxv  it  U.  Smnv  bavc^  avii^bt  it  in  geocial 
coancilai  and  h^ve  concoired  that  if  it  be  not  tlii-rc  to  bi>  found,  it  i^  for  oer* 
tainty  fled  oat  of  the  world.  Rome  hnvp  tied  it  to  tbt?  Cbuit^h  of  Ex)nii>  and 
to  the  bishop  of  that  see.  Evmy  man  finils  it,  or  thinks  he  find*  it,  accotd.- 
iogly  as  thnt  faction  or  p»rt  of  tho  Churoh  upon  irhich  bo  is  fidlon  doth 
dinot  hioi.  Thus,  like  the  men  of  Sodom  bcfon;  Lot's  door,  men  hare 
wearicfl  ihemw'lvti!,  and  hn\i:  f^ne  ia  and  DtioT  to  find  out  that  whieh  is 
haid  at  hmid.  Wo  *^v  runny  tiiiit«  a  kind  of  ridiculous  and  jocubir  forf^ 
ftolaeM  of  mtiny  men,  uMilcitij];  f«r  that  vhieh  they  hnve  in  their  hand*  ;  to 
fan,"*  it  hen-  with  nica  who  suvk  fur  iufuUibihty  in  otlit-n)  which  cithiT  \*,  or 
ovsrhttobe,  in  themselves :  aa  Saul  Bought  his  fatfier'n  asacft,  whilitttliey 
were  now  nt  home;  or  as  jKdipus  in  the  Tragedy  sent  to  the  oraele  to 
inquire  the  eanac  of  theplsfpie  in  ThebcA,  vhercaa  himseh'  wsb  tho  man. 
For  infallibility  is  not  a  fawar  imnropiiated  to  any  oav  nuui,  it  in  u  duty 
alilcc  cxpcctt^d  at  the  hands  of  all,  all  must  have  it.  St.  ruol  when  he  ^i^efl 
this  pweept  (Qal.  vi.  7)  directs  it  not  to  councils,  to  bishops,  to  teacberH 
and  pmichcrs,  but  to  all  of  the  Oalatian  Churche?,  and  in  them  to  all  of  all 
the  chitiehee  in  tho  world.  Unto  yvu,  therefore,  and  to  erery  one,  of  what 
sex,  of  what  rank  or  degree  and  placo  bootct,  &oid  him  that  studies  in  his 
librniy.  t«  him  that  8weiit«  at  thu  ploaghbul,  bt^lcngs  that  preoept  of  St. 
Fan],  'Bo  not  dwi-ivcd.'  .  .  .  Bnt  if  any  Tntin  thonld  roply  upon  our 
blMWd  Apostle,  and  tell  bim,  '  Am  I  like  Ood  that  I  should  lo'ofc  not  to  bo 
deoeiTed?'  this  cannot  excuse  him,  fur  behold,  aa  if  he  liad  purpoaely  mcutt 
to  ham  taken  this  ohjeutiuu  away,  the  Apostle  ji>ins  l(»gelhiT  buth  Ood  and 
OS,  and  telU  us,  a*  6ud  CMtnot,  so  wo  mu«t  not  be  deceived."* 

He  amplifies  the  suhjcct  in  a  dccieire  manner,  well  conscious  of  the 
novelty  nf  hi»  ricwR.  A  man  miiAt  know,  h(>  argtiee,  not  only  tchat 
he  has  tn  iKtlievp,  but  irAy  he  i^  to  believe. 

*'  I  comprise  it  all  in  two  worda,  v;hai  and  Kh»f*f«r«.  They  that  eomc  and 
tcJl  yoo  what  yon  are  to  beliere,  what  you  are  to  do,  nod  tell  you  not  why, 
they  are  not  phystcianB,  bnt  leeches ;  and  if  you  so  take  things  at  their 
bsadSf  yon  do  not  like  men  but  like  benets.  1  know  that  \%  aciineUiiiig  an 
bard  doetriDo  for  Uie  mnny  to  bear,  neither  is  it  Ufiially  taught  by  thi)  cora- 
tnttn  teaobors.  But  it  is,  ncrcrtheless,  true,  that  everk'  man  mast  bear  his 
own  bardr-n,  ami  this  bnrden  eonsists  not  mcndy  in  the  substoBov  of  what 
we  beliew,  hut  the  fenwns  why  wo  believe.  That  part  of  your  buiden 
which  contains  whai,  yon  willingly  take  up;  but  that  other  whi^h  com- 
preheods  wAy,  tliut  in  either  t«o  hot  or  too  henvy,  you  dare  not  me^lilic  with 
it ;  bnt  I  murt  add  that  also  to  yonr  burden,  or  el»o  I  must  leave  yon  lor  idU- 
pereoDS ;  for  without  the  knowled{ro  of  vA^,  of  the  true  grounds  or  reasons 
of  things,  there  is  no  posMbility  of  not  bdoR  deceived.  Tour  teaohon  and 
instructor^  whom  yon  fellow,  Uioy  may  be  wise  and  learned,  yet  may  the; 
be  deceived ;  but  suppose  they  be  not  dLs^ivod,  yet  if  you  know  not  so  much, 
you  are  not  yet  excused.  Sometbiog  there  is  which  uiuke-s  those  men  not  to 
be  diy^iTod  ;  if  you  will  be  sure  not  t^  be  deecired,  then  know  you  that  as 
Well  as  they.  Is  it  divine  anthority  ?  you  miiit  know  thai  as  well  us  tbey. 
U  it  Htrt-u^h  of  reason  ?  you  most  know  it  as  well  as  they.  You  tan  Dever 
know  that  you  are  not  ieccived  until  yoti  know  the  grounds  and  reasons 
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upon  which  you  (taod ;  for  there  id  no  other  mcona  not  to  bo  4oc«iwd,  but 
to  knon-  thingB  yourstivca. — I  will  put  on  thi*  Joetiioe  further  and  conTtncc 
jou  by  Tour  own  reason.  It  is  a  [{uestioc  made  tiy  John  Oersoit,  BOmetJme 
Clutncollor  of  Pnri^  *  Whon-foru  kuth  God  given  inv  tho  light  of  reason  and 
consc-iimot',  if  I  rnunt  HuffVr  myself  t^  be  led  and  governed  by  th«  rcuea  «nd 
con  retime  V  of  nnothvr  mnu  ? '  Will  nuy  of  you  hefrii-nil  mu  so  fnr  as  to  uaail 
thin  riucsiitin  ?  for  T  must  confexs  I  cuunut.  ll  was  tho  .tpoeoh  of  a  good 
huabQiiiliniui.  '  It  is  biit  a  folly  to  poK!^^:t'«  a  pici'i!  of  gToiind,  oxcept  you  till 
it.'  And  how  then  can  it  stand  frith  reason,  thnt  a  man  shoold  bo  poweoBod 
of  so  poodly  a  piece  of  the  Lord's  pndtuiid  an  it  thio  Hftht  of  undGTitanding 
and  reiison,  which  he  hnth  endowed  us  with  in  the  <lay  of  our  creation,  if  he 
suffer  it  to  lio  untilled  or  sow  not  in  it  the  Lord's  seed?"* 

He  ihen  inquires  into  reasons  why  "men  aro  8o  goncrally  witling 
in  points  nf  roligion  to  cast  thcmselres  into  other  men's  arms,  sai 
leaving  'Iieir  own  reason  to  relic  so  much  upon  another  man's." 
lie  finds  tliB  explanntion  partly  in  the  nstiiral  slolh  of  men  who 
*'  OTQ  well  content  to  take  their  case  and  call  their  sloth  'modesty,' 
and  their  neglect  of  inquiry  '  filial  obedience ;'  partly  in  the  ftiult  of 
the  iiiiuistry,  who  uro  ufruid  to  udviuo  tueu  '  to  »mreb  into  the  rt-a^ona 
and  gTotinds  of  n-Uglon/  incnso  it  'hreed  ti-oubl&  and  (ii8qutot,'*^Ut 
this  manner  acting-  as  the  Sybaritt-s.  who,  'to  pivjcuro  ihetr  caa^ 
benishccl  the  SLuiths  becauw  thvtr  trade  was  full  of  uolac  ;'  "  but  alao 
in  the  fact  that  "  the  drc^  of  the  Church  of  Rome  arc  not  suffioiently 
■washed  fi-om  the  hearts  of  many  men."  Ho  feeU  that  the  I*ro- 
testAntixni  around  him  of  the  "  comnion  teachers  "  i-'«  but  n  poor  and 
imperfect  Pm)ostjintii*m,  which  doeii  not  rcBch  to  '*  llie  uttermost 
grounds"  on  which  religions  knowledgr,  like  nil  other  knowledge, 
must  rest.  There  is  no  otlier  wuy  than  going  to  the  root  of  tlio 
divinely  planted  reason  and  conRcienco  in  each  of  us. 

"David  fiiuad  this  by  hia  owti  expmenoe.  'I  am  wiser  t3ian  my 
teachers,'  said  he,  ia  Ids  Psalm  cxix.  v.  99.  WTiyP  because  he  lelic^fd 
them?  tbij  would  nover  hare  made  liim  ea  wise,  mucli  less  wiser;  why 
tii<m  ?  '  For  thy  tMtimonics,'  saith  he,  '  aro  my  studies.'  Theieforo  i«  ho 
vtour  than  bia  lencliets,  hecauMi  Uiut,  knowing  oU  that  thoy  could  tescb  htm, 
he  itayed  uot  there,  but  by  his  own  st^trch  and  ittudy  he  nrrires  nt  a  decree  oi 
knowledge  beyond  his  masters.  St.  BaHil,  in  his  sermons  upon  somo  of  tlie 
pmlms,  taxes  a  sort  of  men  who  thought  it  a  nn  to  Icsow  more  of  God  than 
the  tniditiona  of  their  Fathers  would  f;ive  Uieui  leure;  and  would  not 
odvunco  or  improve  the  Imowled^  of  the  truth  by  any  facility  or  industry  of 
their  own.  Jleloved,  there  ia  not  a  more  immediate  way  to  fidl  into  the 
reproof  of  St.  Basil,  and  to  hinder  nU  advancement  and  Rrowth  of  Christian 
knowIcdRo  amongst  the  common  sort  of  men,  than  this  easy  and  slothful  re- 
solution  to  rest  themwlvea  on  others'  wit«."f 

Having  thus  vindicated  personal  inqulrj'  and  individual  thought- 
folneas  aa  the  biinis  of  all  tnic  religion,  ho  con-siders,  in  coneluHioD, 
the  various  subetitut'Os  on  which  men  repose  when  they  put  off  tho 
core  of  their  taith  uud  religion  from  themsclvett  ou  other  men ;  and 
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condemns  them  in  succession.     The  paawgCB  ore  too  long  to  quote 
hero,  but  are  well  worthy  the  otteution  of  the  reader* 

These  arc  but  a  fen*  of  tho  numerous  passages  full  of  wise  and 
truthful  thought  to  he  fountl  in  Holes'  thr«>  rolumca.  We  have 
coufiuecl  oursolvea  mainly  to  one  ii»pcct  of  his  writings,  hut  Uioy 
poaeoss  many  independent  merits.  He  18  before  his  age,  not  oidy 
in  hia  reach  of  thought  on  general  religious  E^tiestionH,  hut  also  as  uu 
expositor  of  Scripture.  Sonie  of  hin  neminn-i  are  fine  .spccimcuH  of 
cxegctical  argument,  aa  for  example,  thosn  "Of  tho  Kin  against  the 
Iloly  Ghost,"  and  "  On  the  Sacrament  nf  tho  Lord's  Supper,"  both 
in  tho  lirst  volume.  It  i^  qutto  singular  bow  the  loodu  of  technical 
difficulty  under  which  these  two  subjects  have  boon  obscured  dis- 
appear under  liis  clear,  quiet,  direct  analysis,  keeping  close  to  tho 
facts  of  the  case,  and  htying  them  bare  in  the  face  of  the  p!*eudo- 
iaterpretations  which  have  turned  attention  away  from  the  facta. 
He  is  strong  for  the  "  literal  sense  "  of  IScriptiire, — "  the  literal, 
plain,  and  uncontrovcvsable  meaning,  without  any  additions  or  supply 
by  way  of  iuteri>retation."t  Hiselaborate  sennoii  in  the  third  volume 
of  "The  abu<».>»uf  Imrd  plates  of  Scripture  "  is  a  mine  of  wise  iiitd  just 
criticism  which  it  is  slriiuge  to  think  has  produced  so  little  tMtxl  as 
it  bas  done.  Thia  \»  a  reflectiun,  indeed,  which  coniitantly  occurs  in 
tho  peruaal  of  such  a  MTitcr  a*  UaU-s.  TJic  reuder  is  conr«taiitly 
coming  upon  romurks  and  truin»  of  thought  which  astonish  him  hy 
their  coincidence  'with  tho  last  lessons  of  Christian  crilicisra  and 
philosophy.  That  "the  Bible  must  be  intorpretefl  like  nny  other 
book  "  would  not  have  been  any  novelty  to  him,  only  he  wnuhl  have 
added  that  with  all  our  pains  in  interpreting  it,  there  wimld  Rtill 
remain  "hnrcl  and  inlncatp  texts,"  in  regard  in  which  our  duty  is  lo 
wait  and  pmy  for  light  and  not  rashly  (o  attempt  any  solution.  It 
ia  tho  craving  of  men  for  certainty  in  matters  which  (iod  haa  left  in 
obscurity,  and  which  no  wit  of  man  can  penetrale,  which  is  tho  chief 
KmTc«  of  controversy  in  tho  Church. 

"  I  verily  persuade  myself  thnt  if  it  had  pleased  those  vho  io  ell  ages 
hoTO  been  net  to  govern  the  Church,  to  have  tiiught  men  rather  not  to  have 
<]oiibtctl  lliuD  to  have  expoclt^^il  still  solutiiius  of  thrir  doubtiags ;  to  havo 
stopped  up  ntul  dammed  the  originiiU unci  iqirin^  of  nantm\'crrii'ii,  rnHiir  thnn 
by  dvtur mining  lor  tlio  one  port  to  give  tbcin  itt  it  wcrv  n  ptpu  uitd  conduit 
to  convey  (lurm  to  posterity;  I  persuude  iiiyiicU'.  the  Ohun^li  would  not  have 
Buffered  tliat  iauodntion  of  opiaions  wiUi  wbinh  at  this  day  it  is  avemm."} 

"  When  we  seceded  from  tlio  Chiitch  of  Itome  out  motive  was,  bi'caiise  ebe 
adtlml  auto  Scri^ilui'L-  Iilt  kIu^^i-'i  i^  conotilcid,  to  supply  irliat  thv  plain  text 
of  Scripture  couH  not  yield.  If  in  place  of  this  wc  Bct  up  oiir  omi  plossts, 
thus  U>  do  wen*  nothing  else  than  to  pull  down  Jiual  aad  set  up  an  ipliod ; 
to  ran  round  timl  mtel  the  Church  of  Komo  a^ain  nt  thu  eumo  point  in  which 
atflntw«lcither."§ 
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Xgain,  in  the  same  scnnon,  n-titch  abuuiida  in  perdncnt  and  choice 
fiajriugs  wluch  a  render  instinctiTely  pencils  as  lie  procreds  : — 

"  If  he  that  itbu<-8  Lho  pnac«'s  coin  drovms  to  dio,  vbat  is  lu«  deaert 
tliat  iiistcad  of  tbc  tru-<l  silver  af  ijed's  Wotd,  etainps  Uic  Bwnc  and 
character  of  Q«A  upon  Xi-Jiuslitiui — upon  baso  bnuGcn  staff  «f  his  oira?  "* 

There  are  fevr  theological  writers  who  present  more  scattered 
"  beauties,"  both  of  thought  and  expression— sayings  which  wirpriie 
(he  reader  for  their  quiet  profundity  oud  ripe  store  of  meaning.  A 
([uaint  humour  also  plays  along  his  p«ge  at  iimt»,  and  n  quick, 
t'rc<]uent  mricty  of  illustrations  which  malio  bis  scnnons  and  tracts 
no:  only  interesting  hut  attractive  rending.  II'  one  reflects  how 
dilHcult  it  is  lo  read  soane  of  the  best  theological  writcra  of  ihe 
sevcuteenth  century — men  like  Andrews  or  Hammond  on  the  Fligh 
t^iurch  side,  or  Owen,  or  even  Howe  on  the  Poritan  side,  this  will 
seem  no  ordinary  pmisc.  And  it  is  simply  the  rcnnlt  of  the  complete 
rutionni  activity  of  the  man,  of  the  life  of  thought  within  him,  which 
fuses  together  his  stores  of  knowledge,  imd  gives  them  forth  in 
breathing  and  not  dcod  forms.  This  Ufo  nQimate«  all  he  does.  His 
wealth  of  illustrotioDj  if  sometimes  oxoesrive  and  ocoaaiunnlly  irrelo- 
vant,  ia  never  tinsome.  Drawn  fVom  a  copious  and  divenitled  learn- 
ing, it  is  never  pat  forward  for  the  sake  of  effect ;  there  is  no  air  of 
ostentation  ur  of  pedantry  iibout  it ;  it  is  the  niitural  play  uf  a  richly 
cultured  mind.  His  pulristii:  mtd  classicul  ulluai'jua  come  in  ni{Hd 
and  easy  succeeaion,  nimbly  tripping  up  one  another  in  their  course, 
OS  if  thoy  rm  n  race  in  liis  frrtilo  brain.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  Aristotle,  Clirysostom,  luid  Cicero  or  Horaoe,  all  stud- 
ding o  single  pnge  of  a  sermon,  and  (illy  lending  pomt  or  beauty 
to  the  thought.  A  h;ippy  phraso  or  scntencR  from  one  father  BUggcata 
a  hoppy  phrase  or  sentence  from  another,  und  both  aro  wrought  with 
felicitous  touch  into  the  texture  of  hiB  own  composition.  As  in  the 
following  example,  which  fttrikes  us  as  quite  a  curma  filieUas : — 

"  f  ruy<T  n<iUled  unto  dili^est  luLour  U  like  &,  swott  voice  to  o  wuU-tuneii 
inatniment,  and  raakca  a  pleasing  harmony  in  the  eon*  of  Dotl.  '  The  p>od 
hoasevifo,'  saith  ChrvMstom,  '  m  she  sits  at  lier  dirtafT  and  rearhi-s  out  her 
baod  to  tlip  fisT,  may  even  Tlius  lift  up,  if  not  her  eyes,  yet  lier  mind  unto 
heaven,  and  consccmt*  and  hallow  hor  work  with  eaiiiest  prayer  nnto  God.'f 
*  The  hufllianiliusn,'  Roith  RU  Jerome,  '  ut  the  ploughtoil,  may  nng  a 
hallelujah  ;  the  sweating  harvestmnn  may  n-frL-Bli  himself  with  a  puhn ;  the 
mrdener  wlitlfit  he  pruni'S  his  riues  iiud  urbom-s,  may  sound  some  eoe  of 
David's  sonn«t8."'| 

But  wo  cannot  odd  lo  our  criticigra.  "^T"c'  haro  quoted  enough  to 
«how  what.  Hiil<?.H  WHS  as  u  writer,  bui  e-^-peciidly  as  a  tliJnkcT — what  a 
geiiuino  breadth  of  reason  and  of  ^lirituul  upprehonsiou  there  wus  in 
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The  comhuiatioD  wliich  lie  prciM-ut^  of  .timpHcitj  nnd  gnisp  of  vici»' 
■  moA.mij  Hud  dcplli — ^of  wbric-ty,  and  yet  froeUom  of  judgment, 
U  portioolarly  intormtin^.  T>ibi^nU  n.i  arc  btii  opinions  for  the  sg^ 
thptfi  is  not  a  traoe  of  rw^incss  or  int^nnppRinc*'  of  statement.  ITo 
HoeN  tho  folly  of  niero  dafcronce  to  »uthnrity  in  religion.  He  (>xpoHes 
tbeprevnilingrice  of  thratogy  in  all  iigf^it — tlie  oubntitution  of  human 
opinion  or  "  conceit  "  in  the  place  of  Divine  Tnith.  Vet  \\c  \ian  no 
words  of  hanhnees.  Ife  kx»  at  tho  Kunc  time  rcry  well  that  it  ui 
not  the  clergy  or  any  particular  cla«s  of  men  that  aro  mainly  to 
bliune  for  thie,  but  rather  the  natuml  sloth  nnd  pn^judiee  of  humnn 
nature.  He  is  content,  therefore,  to  unfold  the  evil  and  point  the 
ramady.  He  knew  homan' nature  too  well,  and  he  had  itiidied 
haman  historj-  too  intelligently,  to  suppose  that  he  eouM  spf^edily 
enlarge  men's  thougliti  on  such  a  subject  as  religion.  He  held  up  a. 
high«r  light  in  his  own  tcrxhing,  but  be  was  awnre  how  many,  from 
wpoknessof  reason  or  strength  of  pawion,  would  continue  to  tnm  away 
fmm  it.  He  wmi  uu  more  tittud  to  be  a  reformer  I  ban  a  murtyr.  Hih 
reason  was  too  wide  and  lurg^,  and  he  felt  all  th«  difficulties  of  s 
subject  too  keenly  to  thritst  hi«  own  views  impatiently  or  violently 
upon  thcnL  He  wa.t,  at  Clarendon  tells  us,  fain  to  keep  hi-'i  opinions 
Ut  himself,  oa  being  far  from  confident  Ihat  they  might  not  harm 
otbecs  less  calm  and  sensible  than  himself,  "who  might  entertain 
otiaer  resnlbt  from  tJicm  than  ho  did"  This  led  him  to  be  "very 
rcHcrvod  in  communicating  what  he  tliought  himself  on  thow  pointa 
in  which  lie  diflbi-etl  from  what  «-a.s  received,"  And  there  ia  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  behalf  of  this  sj»irit  of  reserve.  A  ctmstant 
eocpericnoc  makes  it  evident  that  there  arc  certain  minds  coniititn- 
tionally  incnpablo  of  any  freedom  of  opinion  in  religious  mattora. 
They  neither  desire  it  for  tlicm*c-lvc»  nor  understand  it  in  othcra.  A 
Iroodom  of  speculation  like  Ha]c»'  Rtartlc^  and  confuses  them  without 
awakening  in  them  nny  higher  thoughts.  They  seem  only  cai>nblo 
of  receiWng  the  trulh  in  sonic  partial  half-superstitious  form  ;  and  If 
tie  supCTsdtiofUs  vesture  w  stripped  away.  Truth  itaelf  is  apt  to  follow 
in  their  case.  They  have  none  of  our  autlior's  power  of  discrimi- 
nating the  nvicntiid  from  the  accidental  in  religion.  And  Ilalea 
l:new  thia  very  welL  He  knew,  alao,  the  violent  and  harmliil 
prsjudicCA  which  persons  of  thiii  eontrnctod  turn  itro  apt  to  entertain 
toward))  those  of  a  more  liberal  turn.  lie  had  not  himself  e«eA]>ed 
the  charge  of  Sociniauifmi  which  wan  more  strongly  urged  against 
hia  friend  Chillingn-orlh.  To  «  man  of  (|uiet.  wholarly  temper  such 
charges  aro  odious.  It  is  not  only  that  they  feel  them  unmerited,  but 
tkttt  they  also  feel  that  no  vindication  they  could  moke  would  bo 
intelligible  to  the  men  who  urge  them.  For  (hose  who  deal  in  suoh 
charges  an)  invariably  incoguisant  of  the  deeper  groundu  id*  religioos 
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opinion.  They  judge  of  religiotu  diflerencee  merely  from  the  tmiada 
— from  supwrficial  restoublauco  or  untagouUm.  "With  no  finer  udgea 
eitlior  lo  tlioir  intellect  or  their  conscience,  wilJi  no  Bubtlnty  or  de[]tli 
of  sjiirituol  imagiaatiuu,  tlicy  cuiuiol  puiictritt«  below  the  most, 
obvious  distiuelions  of  belief;  and  esixtmUy  they  connot  oudor- 
atand  mindtt  whicb,  like  HuJc?',  arc  coui<ttmtIy  duckiu^  a  unity 
of  religious  concei>tion, — which  delights  in  seflTch  after  such  n  unity  to 
strip  off  tlie  scbola»tia  folds  in  which  religioux  opinion  has  been 
swatbed,  uud  to  itee  Divine  Truth  according  lo  tbo  "  f!impb*city  wbioh 
is  in  Christ." 

But  reserved  ua  TEolcs  vas,  as  to  some  of  bis  opiniomt,  tboro 
vraa  cue  peiut  un  which  ho  seems  to  huve  cxpreMsod  himself  frottuvntly 
with  n  frnnk  boldness ; — 

'  '""Kc-lJiiiig  troubled  him  (Lord  Clarendon  odds)  mow  than  tlie  brawls  irhicb 
went  Riowii  from  nliKion.  Ami  tic,  therefore,  exi^eedinRly  detected  tho  tyranny 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  mor^  for  iheir  inaposiog  uncLaritahly  tipan  the  oon- 
Bcitincee  of  other  mou,  t  hau  lor  tho  errors  ia  their  oirn  opinions ;  and  would 
often  Bay  thot  he  would  nnouaco  the  tcU^^ion  of  tbo  Church  of  Enjchind 
to-morrow,  jf  it  olihged  him  to  ht-licrc  that  any  other  Christun  should  hft 
duuiued  ;  wrid  thut  uuhudy  would  conclude  onoLhcr  man  U}  be  daamed  who 
did  n»t  wiiJi  him  to. 

"No  man  fndih  Claiendon)  more  atrict  nnd  MTero  to  himself;  to  other 
men  H>  i^hiiril iiUe,  us  tu  thc-ir  epinions,  tltiit  he  lliou^ht  thut  oUilt  incn  irere 
more  in  fault  fnr  their  cauiage  towards  them  than  thv  men  themsclTcs  were 
who  enrai;  and  he  thou^'ht  that  jiride  and  passion,  more  thiui  conacicncCr 
were  the  cansc  tif  nil  eepnmtion  from  each  other's  communion;  and  hft 
firoquently  said  thut  thiit  only  kejit  the  world  from  agreeing  upon  such  a, 
liturgy  as  might  bring  them  into  one  communion." 

It  vi  suflicieiitly  obvious  that^  quiet  nud  unoblni^ivo  a»  ITaleg'  lifd 
may  have  been,  be  -Ka^  u  man  of  marked  influcuec  upon  a  few  higber 
minds.  Pcrnonnlly  he  bad  no  ambition,  and  apparently  but  little 
nctivity.  He  Itc^pt  aloof  from  the  fierce  ])ntctical  couti-overcitw  of  Ui» 
time.  It  iKiut  his  nature  to  do  w»^lu  brood  and  meditate  on  lh& 
principles  uuderljiiig  religious  contrOTersy,  ruthcr  thaa  to  lake  any 
jicfivo  purt  in  it.  His  intelleetuul  refinemeut — bis  Kympiitbii-s  with 
tho  I'liKt — liis  love  uf  the  coiiLTL-te,  uml  toKTunce  of  tho  hiotorical 
results  to  which  Christina  usage  and  opinion  hnd  gradually  grown  in 
Knglnud — nifwle  liira  iueline  lo  the  High  Church  party,  with  wliieli 
he  ultinmtely  threw  in  his  lot,  nnd  whosn  niisfortinips  he  shared. 
We  CBunot  in  nny  eireumidanceR  conceive  him  a  I'uritun.  Those 
insfinctft  of  ixilitiral  lil>er(y  whieh  were  the  highest  and  most. 
figgressivfi  tlcnient  of  I'lirilanisiii,  if  not  uneongeiiiHl  to  lum,  could 
only  have  feebly  inBueneed  him,  wliilo  bi»  ideue  of  ruligiouti  freedom 
were  phiinly  of  u  more  thorough  and  co]iiprc'hciii<ive,  in  n  word,  of  a 
more  ratiouol,  eharaeter  thuii  I'uritanism  has  ever  »ho»'n  itticlf  eapuhle 
of  attaining.    The  importance  attached  by  tho  Puritan  party  t» 
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minute  mattoi-«,  details  of  wori'bip,  or  qi^ciol  interpretations  of  doc- 
trine, were  acorcoly  intelligible  to  «uch  a  mind  as  his.  Thoir 
doffmalic  liftudUuff  of  Scriptiuo,  thoir  lovo  of  fommJ  theory  and 
abstruw  logic,  ooly  rt'pflled  him.  Ho  staudft,  ind(>ed,  BigDiGcantly 
apart  from  the  two  great  parties  of  his  tunc.  Ho  is  a  High 
Chuirhnum  without  narrowness ;  a  friend  of  Laud,  who  must 
yet  hftvo  hattxl  in  hia  heart  and  deeply  felt  tlic  fully  of  Ijaad'tt 
tymmiy.  In  freedom  of  thought,  and  clearness  of  faith,  he  tor  excels 
any  Puritan,  certainly  any  Puritan  di\'inc,  of  his  day.  He  Is 
evangolieal  withuut  doRTniilism,  and  prauches  grat-e  without  despising 
philosophy.  He  is  the  n-prtsentallve — iho  next  after  Iit>olter 
in  the  Churoh  of  Englund— of  that  catholicity  yet  rationality  of 
Ohriatian  rsftilimciit.  which  has  hcoii  the  peculiar  ghiry  of  this  fJlmrch. 
CoQBcrvulivc  in  feeling — -liberul  in.  opiuiou- — Ue  hutes  L-xtrtiiies.  Such 
a  man  is  too  often  forgotten  in  hi.i  own  day.  He  is  putdicd  aside 
nnii<L'it  the  more  netivp  partisnns  on  either  side.  But  his  words 
renxftin  wonU  of  wisdom,  when  the  zeal  nf  contending  fiictionshRs 
died  away;  and  the  seeds  of  true  and  noble  thought  in  them  never 
di^  but  spring  up  into  a  long  delayed  but  sure  harvest  of  life  and 
Uesaing. 

Joira  Trujocn. 


ME.  MONROS  LUCRETIUS. 


S.  ttUTtH  CM  df  Jbnn  AMMra  fOrl  An.      Wiih  JUm  t?  B-  A.  J. 
IimOm:  IMI  *  DiUr.    IH4. 


TIU:  eeconil  edition  of  ^.  Munro'e  "  Lucrotiu« "  is  before  us, 
epeaking  at  onco  conohisivoly  for  tlie  industry  of  the  editor,  und 
for  tbo  accoplmiL-c  of  biH  liibour^  hy  llio  public  of  svbobiii^  lu  diOer- 
encm  from  the  Grst  edition  rather  touch  tbe  finer  points,  which  the 
Iiigher  flight  of  scholarship  alone  reaches,  than  the  broader  features. 
whether  of  philosophy  or  of  Inn^nJAg^i  >'>  which  it  fltAnd«  related  to 
the  uitcrcsta  of"  humooit)' "  nnd  literatui<e.  Wc,  therefore,  propose  to 
omit  lh(K4e  points  in  our  present  roniarlca,  merely  slating  as  infoiTDiiiian 
derived  directly  from  the  editor's  ucJumwIedjjint'tita  in  bis  "Post- 
scnpl"  to  this  editioQ,  that  dome  fuller  development  of  the  entical 
morita  of  Miirutlua  luid  Puntanus,  some  additioiiul  iUitKlmtioiui  from 
LiTy,  o^fiidly  from  Mudvig's  late  roceu^UB  of  the  concluding  books, 
as  well  Us  from  Jui-unal,  Frontt>,  and  scnnc  other  authors,  and  soma 
benefit  derived  from  public  and  from  priTftt©  criticism,  e«peciiilly  from 
an  article  in  the  Jimiiei;  in  I)eei-ndn?r,  19(i4,  form  ibonioHtiinportaat 
ports  of  the  new  matter.  The  arnuigemaitti  which  gorcmed  the 
publication  in  tbix  edition  huve  been  aUo  60  far  nindified  a»  to  enable 
the  t«xt  and  noteit  to  appear  as  a  etjjfamie  work  from  the  tninxlation, 
an  undoubted  beneiit  to  the  purchaser,  and  therefore  to  the  publtahers, 
and,  we  trust,  to  the  editor  also.  Wo  think  that  om  rcf^ards  external 
form,  the  edition  is  hardly  yet  so  conveuieut  as  it  might  bo  made. 
The  volume  ia  too  bulky.    Thin  is  u  matter  of  mere  weight  and 
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measatp.  but  it  faoa  its  importance.  None  but  a  book  of  mere 
reference  sliouid  be  allowed  to  contain  sucb  n  ma^  of  stout  pnper  niul 
sncb  u  bulk  of  subject -mutter  between  its  two  boards.  Mechanical 
difficulties  check  the  ini/enii  ordor ;  and.  oone  but  a  quadnunasoaR 
reader  could  properly  Veep  tho  places  at  onoa  in  text  and  notes,  and 
at  the  aarae  time  turn  to  the  numerous  pafiBagen  constantly  rc^juinxl 
in  the  poem  itnelf  for  illustration  of  the  oqb  before  the  eye.  "Sow, 
ua  the  introduction  and  text,  with  it«  critical  footuotca,  occupy  !)07 
ptgea  out  (^  Q9S,  tbo  balance  being  devoted  to  the  notes  and  index, 
the  suggestitia  of  u  divisiou  into  ivro  volume«  of  ucurly  equal  si:cc  in 
obvioits.  When  a  book  once  becomes  too  heavy  to  hold  in  the  liantl, 
soch  a  division  into  two  ojfcn  ever}' advantage  to  the  inaiiipnlntion  of 
the  student,  who  means  to  make  the  moat  both  of  his  author  and  of 
his  editor.  We  think  alao  that,  na  Lucretius  ia  a  writer  who  more 
than  any  other  Latin  poet,  teems  with  express  repetitions  or  tacit 
references  to  himself,  room  might  be  found,  by  a  little  economy  of  the 
two  somewhat  ample  blank  margins  on  either  aide  of  the  text,  for  a 
column  of  imirginiil  referoicce  optMsite  the  passages  which  they 
would  illustrate,  running  down  the  page.  Thme  who  are  sensltire 
to  the  naked  beautiw  of  a  page  of  pnro  text  would  probably  scout 
this  (Hug«  of  mechanical  ucccaaorim,  bat  wo  spcok  in  the  interest  of 
the  atudent.  and  hnTc  tn  rlew  tlie  economy  of  his  time;  against 
which  snch  faBtidionsDCM,  howercr  scholarly,  is  of  light  account. 
We  think  that  in  a  philosophic  work  dealing  largely  with  abstract 
ideas,  and  m{uiring,  therefore,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  text  to 
be  before  the  eye  at  the  time,  the  remornl  of  the  note^^  into  separate 
pagu  by  thcniselvea  la  a  mcaauro  aecmring,  on  the  whole,  the  bulance 
of  advantage.  But  since  texts  and  notva  are  intended  to  be  in  moat 
coses  stitdicd  together,  the  call  for  a  division  into  two  rotumes 
becomes  tho  more  imperative.  These  romariw,  howercr,  touch  only 
the  externals  of  the  book;  the  next  which  we  have  to  make  giios  a 
little  deeper,  altlLOugb  it  also  involves,  as  will  bo  seen,  a  question  of 
aming*inent.. 

A  large  portion  of  the  notes,  especially  those  in  the  earlier  bookti, 
turn  on  questions  of  ]^ysica,  i<ome  of  them  involving  very  abstruse 
conceptions,  and  tbe  entire  work  has  a  philosophic  frame-work 
itiducible  to  theses  on  a  few  gcueral  principk-j.  fo  the  refutation  of 
arguments  against  them,  and  to  the  t^tatemciit  of  some  of  tlioir  results 
imd  applications.  Considering  the  important  influence  exercised  on 
tic  biston-  of  HpeciJalinn  by  the  Wcws  whirh,  ultlmugh  in  part 
derived  fpjra  Dcmocritus  and  Lcucippun,  were  expounded  by  £pi- 
conw  and  poeticised  by  Lucretius,  it  was  worth  while  to  have  given 
a  mom  continuous  nnd  eomptehoii'jivo  trcjitment  to  the  .science  of  his 
author  than  the  editor  Iws  bestowed  upon  it.     The  method  which  be 
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has  pursued  gives  us  a  series  of  fragmentary  discoasions  on  detached 
points  of  the  tbcorj-,  interrupted,  of  course,  by  the  numerous  ques- 
tions of  scholarship  which  crop  out  in  the  detailed  consideration  of 
nearl}'  oil  tlio  poasiges  whicH  have  a  sdentitic  subject-matter.  These 
discussions  are  obviously  united  only  by  frequent  referoncee  made 
fVom  one  to  the  other.  To  have  dig;efited  all  the  scientific  cfnumentaiy 
in  a  series  of  easay»  with  copious  rcfc-rences  to  the  eppciul  passages 
the  imbject'mattcT  of  which  they  illustrate,  and  to  buvc  kept  all  tliis 
apart  from  the  pure  echolamhip,  wuild,  wo  think,  hurc  been  a  mora 
satisfoctoiy  mode  of  treating  these  questions ;  and  it  is  one  for  which 
the  editor  has  evidently  ample  resources  at  his  command.  This 
would  have  boon  the  rather  appropriate  in  n  case  where  the  com- 
mentary does  not  accompany  the  texc  on  the  same  page.  The 
necessary  countcr^references  to  such  essays,  enabling  the  render 
to  know  where  to  torn  for  the  elucidation  of  sctentiflc  qiipfitions  as 
thej-  arise,  might  then  have  been  easily  incorporated  witli  the  com- 
mentary itself  Something,  moreover,  of  a  skeleton  argximont  to 
each  book  would  bavo  been  an  umixible  ctindcsc-euHion  to  the  many 
liros  who  will  duub(Io»s  bo  led  to  maku  their  6rat  aequaintanoe  widi 
Lucretius  under  tho  able  guiduiice  of  the  present  editor.  These 
esaays  should,  of  cuurae,  be  strictly  on  the  Lucrctian  development 
of  the  prtDciplcs  of  the  Epiuurtson  physics,  not  more  widely  on  those 
principles  us  held  by  the  Kpicureaii  hc1io»I  geneniUy.  But,  indeed,  a 
single  page  or  two  at  most  might  have  summed  up  in  outline  the 
history  of  the  atomic  theory  down  to  the  poet's  own  time,  and  would 
not  have  been  out  of  place.  Tho  necessarily  disjointed  discussions 
on  tho  several  parts  of  tho  argument  as  they  occur,  although  in 
themselves  highly  terse  and  luminou:^,  yet  Lick  that  relation  to  a 
whole,  and  that  niiittud  cohesion,  which  woidd  <;nable  a  reader  new  to 
the  work  to  grasp  r ffectually  the  views  which  it  unfolds  with  maat«riy 
power.  Those  views,  however  antiquoted  now,  yet  were  dear  to  the 
poet  ns  his  lifo's  breath,  and  form  the  animating  principio  of  his 
poem — the  greatest  didactic  poem  which  antiquity  has  bi>queuthed 
to  us. 

On  the  susceptibility  of  the  subject  chosen  by  his  author  for  poetao 
trC'atment,  the  editor  indulges  in  a  pardonable  cnthusiasui.  Ho 
says,  p,  3i3--l ; — 

"  Is  then  tho  Epicurean  eystein  well  or  ill  adapted  tc  them  (poetical) 
purpoBCB  ?  As  a  poet  in  thot  age  couM  scarcely  be  the  inventor  of  a  new 
cyitem  of  pliilosophy,  Lucretius  could  hunlly  help  lulopting  somu  onu  of  those 
which  wore  tlicn  in  Topiio  j  if  not  ttc  opifurcjiTi,  then  tho  aftodftnicnl  or 
pcripatirtacol  vt  stoical.  To  construct  a  poem  out  of  tithcr  of  Ihi:  two  first, 
with  its  bnm^  lo^omachiL'!!!,  wtn--dmfni  distinctiuiis  witbont  a  iliOorcnce, 
would  tiKVi-  kiM.-ii  truly  to  twist  a  ropu  uut  of  sandi  of  course  I  am  Bpeakiug 
6f  th(.so  two  systdns  as  thi^y  were  is  tho  days  of  Cicero  and  Lucretius. 
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■W/ilI,  dicn,  tlic  sfoicrl  ?  I  uuhcsitatinglj'  OMcrt  that  for  all  tho  purpoaea  of 
poetry,  botli  iT«  plij'sioftl  ami  ithit-ul  iloctrineB  are  incomparably  inferior  to 
those  of  Epiounm.  ItoiiiJ  Uhi  '  I)e  Ndtiim  Dconim  ; '  comptire  thfir  oaa 
^rrctcLcd  world,  tht-ir  moiivlouous  fire,  tlicir  rotund  mu)  rotatory  god,  thoix 
mctliod  of  di-^troyiQ);  and  crcuting:  tawv  tlivir  worU,  iriUi  tlio  system  of 
nature  unfolded  by  Luorctiim,  grtiiid  and  tnajcfiUcal,  Atl(<«et,  in  its  gvaOTol 
outline.  'Then  look  at  thi?ir  fttcrilc  ^ri^lom  and  utill  moreti&iTCD  virtiir,  nnth 
their  repudiutiou  of  all  that  conatitutta  tht-  Huul  of  poi'iry.  LultcUus,  oo 
the  other  hand,  can  preach  up  virtue  and  tcmp<'mnee  and  sober  TLtison  vith 
as  loud  a  ■voice  as  any  of  your  Btoics ;  and  then,  -what  im^xlinutdihln  ivsoarcoa 

docs  bs  leavK  himsrlf  in  his  alma  Venus  and  ditx  viitu  dia  ralujtl/u  I 

Virtac,  at  all  crcnt«,  ho  can  pioiso  on  the  broa4  ground  acccpti.-d.  by  the 
goncrel  feeling  of  the  world,  if  bo  is  iinabk  to  adopt  the  narrow  and 
intolorftnt  Wows  of  liis  adverearim." 


Wc  inusl  demur  to  tho  attribution  1o  the  Acndomic  pliiloaopby  of 
nich  "  barren  logomachies  and  wire-drawn  diatinctioiDs  without  a 
difFerence,"  aa  wonld  leave  it  ueelres  for  poetical  purposes.  Surely 
many  dialogucn  of  Plato  contain  much  that  is  of  cIopw.-  kit]  to  poctty. 
If  we  look  no  further  than  tho  Tiioaeus,  the  Phacdo,  aud  the  Gorgias, 
the  physicality  in  supply  not  inferior  1o  that  of  the  Epicurean  atoms 
and  void,  the  morality  ie  tho  luftiesl  &a  well  ua  the  most  poetical 
which  tho  purely  houtheu  world  kn«w.  But  Mr.  Munro  says,  "  T 
am  itpeoking  of  th«4P  two  tiystema  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
and  LuprL'tiuB,"  This  restriction,  however,  as  applied  to  pwtry,  is 
unmeaning,  fiiuce  it  iu  a  poet's  pri-rogutiro  to  ctJI  from  all  tho  mate- 
rial produced  by  all  ogee  up  to  liis  on'n  whatever  most  iully  meets 
his  end,  and  whnlover  best  suits  his  genius.  If  wo  conceive  a  poet 
with  giits  at  nil  pnrnllel  to  those  of  Ijueretius  attempting  to  l^acU  in 
*  poem  on  tho  eeiDc  Ktde  Plalonic  principles,  it  would  bo  iuirca«on- 
abl»  to  conceive  him  at  the  same  time  an  abandoning  the  foimtniiis  of 
Flato  in  order  to  drnw  so  iioar  tho  dregs  n*i  the  Platonist^  of  his  own 
day.  if  any  genuine  Plntoniats  nfiU  existed.  The  fact  is  that,  as  a 
living  school  of  distinct  and  characteristic  thought,  Platonism  proper 
soon  oeased.  It  contributed  ite  fuU  qnota  to  the  flow  of  Greek  phUo- 
Bophy,  hut  that  (low  wa*  determined  into  new  channds.  It  gave  off 
itfl  ri-«ull»,  and  bwamt'  a  ftictor  iu  the  speeulative  euerjfv  of  mankind, 
besides  leavL'iiiug  lurgely  with  itn  actual  tenets  ihutw  of  later  schoola. 
To  omit  all  this,  and  to  look  merely  at  the  atpiit  morfuum  which 
Platonism  pure  and  proper  had  beconio  in  the  period  of  Lucretius, 
and  that  with  a  poetical  purpose  dij^tinctly  in  ^-iev,  'would  be  like 
plucking  the  pen  feathers  liefore  tho  bird  mounts  on  theiring. 

Then  again  as  regards  Stoicism.  Tn  its  high  and  dr^'  theory  it  is 
Tcpidsive  «*nough,  and  far  ton  abstract  to  yield  materini  to  the  phuttio 
hand  of  the  poet.  I}ut  in  Its  moral  eilccts  on  mankind,  and  in  ita 
concrete  historical  osprct,  it  mukes  ii  grander  figure  than  all  the 
aaoient  schoola  together.     Its  physicality  was  perhaps  incurably  dull, 
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and  qua  lhonr\-  intniclnblo  for  poetic  purp(MM.     But  yoa  may  j^t 
the  sun,  monn,  iind  sturi),  eartLquakcs,  volcaiioec,  and  dn«rnptioD«  of 
tie  spring  into  any  fgrstem  of  physics  what<nxr.      The  invocation  to 
Aluia   Viviui  might,  with  a  etuical  Lucrctiufi,  huvu  become  (me  to 
Mulcibcr,  &s  the  lord  ol'  liuit  fLrt.*  whkh  gcucmtoa  bikL  tanperaaU 
things.    In  thcpaa9aji;e«.r«lBtii]glo  tbo  iMWM,  th«  Stoicirould  find 
an  immem^urubhi  udvautage  arising  from  tho  grundeur  of  the  vista 
which  iuimorlality  upoos,  instead  of  tho  poor  and  peddling  urgumenta 
by  which  l.ucr«tius  seeks  to  provu  in  Book  III.  that  (he  eool  is 
diaccrptible  unci  perishes  with  the  body.     )lu1,  further,  admitting  the 
Huporior  poetic  qualifications  of  the  physicul  thc-ory  of  Epicurtut  to  bt- 
for  ai^foment's  sake  as  high  oa  the  «ditor  may  please  to  put  it,  tlisb 
theory  is  only  in  a  secoudur}-  sen^  luid  from  an  Epicurean  point  of 
view  nooesaary  to  the  arguuicut.      Fur  the  object  proposed  is  to  Irw 
the  human  mind  &am  the  terror  of  the  godx,  and  if  not  to  make  it 
wiae,  y«l  to  make  it.  by  being  thus  diwQthraUed,  cagublc  of  wiodMn. 
For  the  Stoic,  who,  ua  Clfuulhcs  does  in  Ium  hymii,  u-milil  uphold  the 
majcety  of  Z(nui,  and  rt'gatd  the  honouring  him  u»  a  fuuction  oi'  hutnao 
natorc,  there  would  be  no  bugbeare  to  be  cxorviiicd  by  the  epcil  of 
(Orpi»cula  and  an  iaam,  and  the  whole  region  of  physics  might  either 
bo  ski])]x>d  or  kept  wibordinatc.     Again,  although  the  ideal  wise  mao 
be  frigid  imd  lifelosii  as  «  nnow  inuige,  yt;!  the  historical  charactais 
wluch  stoieiBin  hatt  moulded,  and  tlie  power  of  mstaimng  lofty  aimfl 
which  it  hati  inspired,  arc  among  the  grandest  ethical  elements  wluoh 
human  nature  ha»  displayed.     Until  tragedy  with  ite  formH  of  torrar 
and  of  |Hty  e>hiUl  have  cea««d  to  be  poetry,  or  the  wiee  man  struggling 
with  adTersity  to  be  a  (<pectscle  worthy  of  the  gods,  the  etoic  point 
of  new  muRt  be  admitted  tu  havo  high  po»Lie  capabiiiliea,  while  it 
would  open  on  every  wd*  whole  vista**  of  heroic  struggle  and  martyr- 
like  endurance ;  embnieiug,  in  sKorl ,  all  the  most  uumioruhle  episodes 
of  biogni[^y.      However,  all  this  capacity  is  uufoitnnutuly  latent, 
and  has  uewr  betu  put  to  the  proof.     Per«u«  diwl  too  young  to  give 
probably  even  a  fair  sample  of  what  he  might  lutvv  bcon.     Wo  eay 
this  with  a  full  conKiousoesa  that  that  unreali^  possibility  might 
have  been  os  likely  for  worse  as  i'or  liettcr.     And  betiidefl  Pemw  vn 
have  not  a  Stoic  in  th«  listA.     Manilius  'u  not  worth  mentioning. 
Iliti  writing  is  no  more  poetry  than  tlie  leuven,  ntalk,  and  thorns  are 
tho  rose.      We  therefore  iully  admit  that  Lucretius  cho«e  rightly  in 
chooMng  what  suited  him  bent,  and  have  no  grudge  agaiDf^t  him  for 
not  "  writing  up  "  the  "  rotatory  "  divinity  and  the  "  primeval  fire." 
The  poet  enfliorwl  in  the  estimation  of  his  oountrymon  from  their 
own  want  of  the  ^icuLitire  faculty  ;  and  no  doubt  from  the  citmin- 
vtance  that  the  driest  portion  of  the  subject,  being  that  wbich  rolat«c 
to  first  principles,  conu-d  by  the  law  of  method  necessarily  first     The 
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Uieoiy  of  tbo  primorHia  it  mm  requirtv>  lor  its  exiwsitioD  a  subtlety  of 
pbeanmenal  analvdi^  in  wbich  very  few  Uoinan  iftadero  were  Ukelr  to 
be  quali&ed  to  foUo\T  their  teacher.  The  appb'cations  which  he 
nuked  of  Ihu  theorj*  to  solve  the  question  of  the  nalure  of  the  eonJ,  of 
vinion,  and  af  Ihc^  KuliHt«uoe,  ujotiuu,  &c.,  of  the  heu\-enJy  budiua,  have 
u  wore  vivid  human  interest ;  bul  the  extent  to  which  the  f;«aiius  of 
the  jH)Cuj  kiuillcs  up  ia  \hv  iUlh  buuk  with  this  more  pMiIul  plow  of 
the  Mibjuct  is  yut  burdly  rf«im]Kiiae  coiough  to  beguile  Uic  ifdioua- 
iiu«  unil.  to  an  avcrttge  educated  Boman,  tlic  repulsivuniws  irf  the 
eorlicr  disquisitions.  The  poet  reixes  with  true  poetic  instinct  on  all 
Micb  puling  features  of  his  ihouie  lui  admit  of  inmgiTintive  handliu^> 
and  while  rigorounly  faithful  ta  the  exactienx  of  Iiih  prescribed 
method,  yet  works  ever  witti  sn  eye  for  the  picturesque.  Than  the 
Micriticc  of  Ipliigeniu  in  the  tiritt  Iwolc  Rpringti  naturally  from  tbe 
refluctionson  the  horrors  of  aupcretititin,  which  fomi  tho  lirst  medita- 
tion en  his  (heme.  So  dooa  thofiunoue  puasa^witb  which  the  second 
book  opens,  from  the  rcwnrccswbtch  philoeophyoffore  against  those  and 
othor  etTiHV.  Tho  poet's  mind  felt  perfectly  tho  law  of  ossoeiation, 
and  ihia  iogieal  quality  mnke^  his  rebound  to  the  picture^uo  from 
the  proeaio  appear  a  natural  tranttition.  His  fascluatiug  pictures  tire 
caivoven  in  the  fabric  as  the  threads  epontaneootly  run,  not  patched 
OD  as&ooastructivedovirc  by  oold-blonded  after-thought.  Thin;»iv(», 
area  to  hiii  lougeat  illustrative  paaaagee,  with  the  excc-ptiou,  injrhupe. 
of  the  last  of  ull — that  upon  the  plague  at  Athene — a  naturalness 
which  VirRil  doeH  not  usually  achieve,  wIio«e  pruistia  of  Cfcatr  in  his 
flrat  Georgic,  of  Ituly  in  his  seuunil ;  whose  cattle-jihi^e  in  his  third, 
and  tale  of  AnstauuH  in  his  fourth,  all  seem  to  labour  under  the  very 
defect  which  iit  the  opposite  to  thin  excolliiDCc  uf  LucreliuK.  These 
arc  Oiv.  results  u}'  a  Htudiuu.ily  dccontiTO  mind,  scU'-critical,  and 
reeolviug  that  au  vmbcllislunoat  is  now  uuccssikrh'  to  ndicvo  tedious- 
noes.  They  consequently  hcaig  on  <he  didactic  texture  of  the  poem 
Komowhat  like  pintui-es  ngaiitMt  a  wall. 

The  poet,  however,  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  to  be  obscure  in 
parts — in  some  part.s  where,  for  didactic  purpoees,  it  was  most 
de»iruhle  he  should  be  perspicuous.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  natural 
history  of  a  particle  of  Kpicurus'  ej-Btcm.  Tbe  paaeage  which  t^ls  no 
moat  about  it  is  i.  o!J9^&!J4.  In  this  the  poet  abaumcA  that  the 
actual  atoms  connet  of  or  contain  snmller  entities,  which  he  calls 
eaatmiiu.  Tbe  existence  of  those  latter  is  oaeumod  in  order  to  usmgn 
an  extension,  and  therewith  solid  buUc,  weighty  colour,  &jc.,  to  the 
atom  which  contoiins  them.  Li  this  passage  the  atom  'u  adied  a 
corpiu:  and  the  term  cacttmat,  adopted  to  repreaent  an  indefinitely 
mnull  portion  of  its  bulk,  in  probably,  as  tho  editor  remarks,  borrowed 
fiom  the  poinltf  prcaciit«d  by  a  viaiUe  eolid  body  having  an  aDg:alar 
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outline — say  o  diamoml  when  cnl — antl  raenns  "the  opex  of  the  angle, 
■which,  before  it  vanishes,  appears  to  eenso  to  he  without  part«  and 
the  least  conceivable,  and  not  to  belong  to  what  is  on  one  side  more 
than  to  what  ia  on  iho  otbor  sitlp."  This  is  verj' just:  that  which 
McmB  to  scuHO  to  hn  witliotit  parts  is  tokc^u  to  oxprees  that  which  the 
poet  sap  is  uehially  witiout  parts  (601-2),  "id  mmiruin  sino  parti- 
bu8  extut  ct  miuimu  conntut  uatura  ;"  \i%.,  the  small  clement  of  the 
ttiom — tbi!  BmullL-st  thing  in  the  Epicurean  syKicm.  But  then,  if 
theao  cai^umina  ore  sine  parlilm,  they  will  pack  in  infinite  nmnbcrs 
into  that  which  has  parts,  extension,  &c., — viz.,  the  Epicurean  atom; 
and  thus  thoy  will  be  unable  to  suvc  the  theory  from  the  BUppo«ed 
diffieulty  of  the  intiuitn  diviaibiltty  of  tho  6nitc,  for  which  purpose  it 
appears  they  were  introduci^  (see  615 — 9)  : 

"rnrlvrnii  tiiii  rrit  mitilmnm,  pnrrituirniL  qnncquc 
Curi>on  ('(insUlMinl  nx  nattiliiui  iiirinitia. 
QiiTjipo  nil  dimiilin>  pnrti^  pore  sampor  hsbebU 
Uimuliiun  parti<m  iw«  rtm  prsc.Rauit  ullo." 

If  it  bo  reijjlied  that  ihey  are  only  iutclloetnally  ooneeivetl  of  a* 
diTisible,  not  suppost-d  cjijmblu  tif  actual  discerittioii,  why  then  this  is 
equully  true  of  the  atom ;  its  cticumhiu  cuiiitot.  exist  out  of  it ;  it  i«, 
therefore,  prucJieolly  tndiacLTptible.  It  inay  be  conceived  of  aa 
rapublc  of  imlimilt^d  division.  The  theon,-  ix  ua  safe  without  Ibe  intro- 
duction of  tho  cdcumiiM  as  with  them  ;  and  the  danger  affainst  which 
they  are  supposed  to  8«ouro  it  is  nl'tci  all  a  more  bugbear,  artsing. 
as  the  oditor  eays,  on  tho  authority  of  Newton,  friiiti  the  fallacy  of 
iDuuniiiii^  Mjualily  to  exist  between  iiU  infinitii'tt.  "  Tbii»  the  Indian 
atomitit,  Kanudi,  declared  there  would  be  uo  diflereuec  in  am.'  between 
a  mallard  seed  and  a  mountain,  a  goat  and  on  elephant,  each  alike 
containing  an  infinity  of  particles." 

The  facility  with  whicb  the  poet  uses  the  same  tenu  in  diflcront, 
scn-ica  is  another  bar  to  bis  perspieuity,  until  a  reader  ha-'*  hern  won 
to  Buch  a  vivid  sympathy  with  his  aulhor  as  will  enable  biin  to 
divine,  aa  by  inttlinct,  the  special  aeiuse  put  upon  a  word  or  phrniw  in 
any  particular  passagctt.  This  source  of  uiubiguity  in  acknowledged 
by  thf  ctlitor  in  hia  note  on  v.  815,  and  luighl  Im  excmpHHcd  by 
the  use  of  such  worda  oa  corpm,  semina,  and  ihc  like,  in  various  parts 
of  tho  poem. 

Many  of  Ihe  arguments  used  by  Lucretius  in  support  of  his  rarious 
theories,  although  primA  facie  ingenious,  are  singularly  inconclusive. 
In  the  pimsage  iii.  f534 — 66*9,  the  attempt  is  made  to  prove  tlio  [jeri^h- 
able  quality  of  tlie  soul  bj-  it.s  discerptibility,  and  this  diswrpi ibility 
by  tho  fact  of  some  nf  the  funrtione  of  life — as  warmth,  munculaj" 
palpitation,  and  tho  like — remaining  for  a  brief  while  in  severed 
members.    Ucro  it  seems  strange  th&t  it  should  not  ooour  to  ao  acuta 
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(in  oftscrrtT  fts  tbc  poot  that,  siippoaiiig  such  a  wound  vera  instantly 

stauuthiHi,   IwHin'I   up,   nrid  hoalci!,   the   pntiont  would    havfi   lost    a 

portion  of  his  body  and  be  conacioua  of  it,  but  would  liavo  lost  a. 

portion  of  his  wjnl  imd  be  urn'onmoiiH  of  it,  whii*h  wcms  iiKtoiiHifiiont 

with  any  tJieory  of  consrioiiwif.-y".     Thr  aouI  niny  be  impedrd  in  some 

of  it«  intended  actions  by  tlie  loes  of  a  mcmbor,  and  »i\  it  muy  if  a 

man  has  his  hands  tied,  but  the  soul  itself  rcnuiiiis  ovidoutly  intact. 

So  with  regard  to  the  passagci  in  iv.  ','30 — '^(kS,  rcxsirding  "  iiimges" 

as  the  media  of  sij^ht.      'Xlie*e  iniaj?oa  apiioar  to  bo  certain   fine 

pellicles  whitb  all  olijeel-s  are  p[-!|wtiially  shwlilinf:  off  from  theu" 

surfaces.     IIuw  iho  proeoss  can  go  on  jjirpctujlly  nud  yet  leave  the 

objccl*  ihemselves  tindiminishcd,  since  the  pellicles  yet.  hove  mate- 

riDlity  suflicient  to  affect  the  senso,  ia  unexplained.     The  poet|  vre 

muy  uhaervc,  c^poctally  inaista  on  tliia  materiality,  333 — 3 : 

"Neoaaaeat 
Craufanlli  auset  tiictnm  rlaumqne  movori ;" 

and  since  lie  elsewhere  aayrt  that  whatever  ia  imranlcriol  cun  have  iia 
conttt<;t  with  the  senses,  tlio  point  seems  plain.  FurthcT,  these  hare 
aclun)  contact  with  the  Tisual  organ  ;  they  are,  in  217 — 

"  Ctorponi  quae  feriant  ocnlas  visumque  luMMant," 

and  BO,  in  237,  they  arc — 

"  V*  quae  fprinnt  ocnloi  nmnlncn  1" 

while  in  248 — 0,  the  intervening  ntmasphcrc  which  they  propct 

"  Per  nostm  adci)  pcilabitax  omnis 
Et  (pun  purtfTgiTt  [mpillos  atqne  itn  tnnnit." 

H^ow  so  email  a  Burfacc  an  the  pupil  of  tlie  eye  can  have  contact  witk 
the  iima/acrttm  of  any  object,  however  big,  which  is  manifest  to  the 
vision,  90  as  to  recognise  it  in  (ill  its  porta,  the  fiimulacniin  being  evi- 
dently intended  to  have  tho  dimensions  of  the  ohject,  is  not  explained 
by  the  theorist,  and  does  nol  seem  to  have  caused  him  any  dtHiculty. 
Further,  how  any  one  lhuoriziiij»,  however  sujK'rfieially,  upon  eyo- 
Hight,  couUl  have  wholly  passed  ovci',  aa  Lucretiua  does  pass  over, 
tlio  obvious  fact  that  the  eye  itself  is,  in  some  scnae,  a  mirror,  show- 
ing UM  our  diminished  image  when  we  look  into  it — whence  the  namo 
pupilla,  "  little  doll,"  or  "  puppet  " — seems  rorj  strange. 

There  is  another  pasMgo  (v.  otVl— 591)  even  more  singular,  if  we 
understand  it  aright,  not  in  its  overlooking  or  leaving  plain  fiicts 
unexplained,  but  in  its  rontnidicting  them.  Il  is  closely  foimded  on 
a,  passage  of  l-jpininis,  quoted  by  ifr.  ilunro  ad  locnni.  The  poet  is 
seeking  to  prove  that  the  sun  and  moon  are  about  the  amae  size  aa 
Ihey  appear  to  our  sense* — a  trifle  larger  or  enialler  it  may  be,  but 
not  much.     It  thus  concludes  : 

VOL.  T.  It 
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"  PMtiWMa  qtuMcamqiM  vidM  tunc  Mtlnu  ig;aM ; 
Uuui4o<]iudom  quoaciiaqiw  in  tema  cmiiniiui  igiifli^ 
Duin  Uinnoi  Mt  dunu,  dum  i»nutiir  flidur  ootobi, 
Fdpvrom  <)uddiun  Lohrrdnm  mutiuv  Tidotmr 
Altamtmn  in  pxitein  fllum,  qua  longiati  sbnmt ; 
Scire  lic#t  p«niiL')in  patulUo  ]<omd  miooMH 
B«0  TOl  «xigiu>  maiori*  jvito  bieriqiM," 

Whicli  seems  to  mean  that,  "  since  whatever  fir««  we  see  on  eiirth.  so 
long  a»  their  blaze  is  discirnible,  show  vciy  little  difference  in  size 
ifiium)  either  way  (i>.  for  larger  or  smaller},  in  proportion  to  their 
f^roater  (li&tanc«,  so  the  luminous  heavenly  bodies  may  b«  inferred  to 
be,  in  fxLci,  a  mere  trifle  larj^^r  ur  ^nuiUer  than  they  apparently  uro." 
Surely  a  bUzo  on  the  earth's  surluce,  Uke  any  other  object,  ia  seen 
diminuhed  bydi^ancc.  In  u  bousit.'  on  fire,  the  flame  appuam  Hinallor 
when  aeon  n  mile  off,  junt  like  the  house  itself,  than  when  seen  ut  a 
hundred  yordi*.  There  in  no  doubt  u  difficulty,  when  a  conflagration 
is  oeen  in  the  sky  by  night,  in  tolling  whether  it  in  one  mile  off  or 
four,  if  tho  thing  which  i»  on  tire  i«  not  ftcen ;  but  this  i.s  chiefly 
becauso  wo  cannot  then  toll  how  targe  is  the  tntua  which  is  being  thus 
consumed.  Qirea  clearly  the  size  of  the  burning  materia],  a  calcu> 
lation  can  eoaiiybe  made  of  ibt  diMance.  nnd  therefore  of  the  distance 
of  tho  6re.  Yet,  poasibly  aonio  confused  notion  of  this  difbctdty  may 
have  been  la  the  poct'a  mind,  or  in  that  of  Epicurus  before  him,  whoc 
thi^  curious  argiimt'ut  about  tho  size  of  the  aun  and  moon  was  jicuned. 
We  will  juHt  note,  in  passing,  the  reading  tibanl  iu  the  beginning 
of  the  passage  of  which  we  hare  cited  the  concluding  lines.  Amidat 
u  conflict  of  reodings  Mr.  Muuro  proTeni — 

"  Kil  iU*  hi»  intcn-allia  J«  corpont  libuit 
PInmuiuuni.  ntl  od  aiwciem  wtcoatnctioc  igab>" 

where  oUiur  authorities  giro  Hbrant,  Ihnatit,  and  ribraiti.  We  think 
ho  has  actaxL  tho  lutppicet.  The  word  iiUiHi  means  "lose"  or 
"wngtc,"  and  lino  260  of  tho  same  book  might  have  bwn  eitcd  in 
justification  of  it: — 

"Enro  Um  tftn  Utatmr  at  oncta  ncnacit" 

"  Tkjr  mtUi  ihoB  wwtiN  BDiI  ia  T«nev«d  in  grvwtlt." 

Henco  the  above  two  linos  mcai] : — "  They  (luminous  bodies),  by 
auch  rcmot«ne«s,  lose  nothing  of  the  volume  of  their  radiance ;  their 
glaro  is  no  way  Um  broad  in  appcaninco." 

But  most  astounding  among  the  Lucrctiao  "  &icts "  of  nature, 
which  the  poet  a»^rtd  m  with  the  otwurajice  of  nn  eyo-witneas  i» 
that  of  the  origin  of  tho  human  rate,  in  v.  805-20.  The  redundancy 
of  wnrmth  iind  moisture,  according  to  him,  [>roduced  in  favourable 
loealitieN  oeriajn  atei-i,  catching  hold  of  the  earth  by  root*.  These 
interesting  xooph^'teH  opened  under  the  influence  of  warmth,  and  the 
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««rtb,  then  young,  wc  isii»t  sappoae,  and  juicy,  began  at  onoo  to 
exude  milk  for  tLe  iniant  cootaiDed  within.  The  poet,  like  Topiy, 
"  'ipeets  we  ^mttd."  SamethiD^  like  a  pumpkin  must,  aiM^ording  to 
liini,  hare  been  the  primunlJal  t}']>e  of  buntanity.  AU  things  werfl 
in  keeping;  the  winds  wi>r«  in  their  iidtuicy  (00,  the  aeaioiui  knew 
no  (-■xtn-uR's,  thu  hfrbagu  wiut  "  malU  laHtiyiue  abuadatu,"  To  anch 
absurdities  aro  men  drivou  in  order  to  arotd  a  crcutiou  in  the  pr<^»er 
SMue  of  tho  word.  The  notion  of  tho  hamao  in&nt,  which  requires 
mora  tnatrmul  can>  iind  for  a  longtr  period  tlian  any  other  young 
rreabirer  boiag  thus  "  dropped,"  liko  a  poiL  from  an  ovor-ripv  pod, 
and  left  "  miawling  and  puking  "  on  the  bare  breast  of  mother  earth, 
soands  like  a  nan«r>'  tslr  turned  to  the  account  of  a  cosmu^uy. 
Thifl,  however,  froin  tbe  tuture  of  the  ca«e,  we  will  admit,  must 
tmvo  l>c«Q  m«ent  to  be  taken  in  a  Kpeculativo  scode  merely.  But 
what  bhall  we  say  of  the  equally  grave  iustori(-al  statement,  oa  it 
appsars  to  be  intended,  ihut  nut  only  cilephant^,  but  bulls,  boars,  and 
lions,  werv  iis«l  in  the  line  of  buttle  by  early  ra<:«i  of  men,  v.  1308 — 
1340 ;  but  Ihiit  they  were  found  Jo  alaugliter  both  purticji  of  tho  ctim- 
batontis  ao  iinportially,  that  the  practice  was  tuon  drupiKxI.  Perhaps 
Liurttitu  had  heard  uf  the  hunting  loopard»  of  the  East,  aad  dogs  bars 
Iwn  known  to  bctrainml  to  tight  in  actual  war.  On  tlioso  slondor 
presumptioiis,  or  on  notic,  he  must  bare  batted  hie  thcoiy,  which 
he  pvopcnmds  as  if  he  ware  anertiug  u  well-established  fact.  Those 
examples  show  the  weak  aide  of  Lucretius ;  it  is  a  pity  that  the  editor 
while  Bxtalling.  and  justly,  his  logical  acumen  and  sagacity  in  ex- 
posing [Mpular  fallacies  in  certain  pusages,  lias  not  oared  to  point 
out  that  a  coneidcrable  amount  of  absoidtty  and  &taoQaneeB  must  be 
Moradon  the  other  aide,  in  order  (o  adjugt  our  critical  estimute  of 
the  poem.  We  will  only  add  that  for  a  writer  trying  to  popularize 
jihilusophic  llieorieii,  some  of  them  very  abatrusg,  the  povt  ia  often 
extremely  long-winded,  and  often  inTolves  himBoIf  io  repotittcoiH  and 
forced  illustraljanii  which  of  the  "  obecunim  "  make  on  "  obacurius." 
How  unoonmoaly  short,  terse,  and  clear,  Horace  or  Pope  would  buvo 
put  tbings  by  uompurisun  !  But  the  Romans  of  tlie  pnu-Augu-ttan 
»ge  prolmbly  thought  that,  when  they  once  got  hold  of  a  rcol  tuitive 
poet,  they  could  hardly  have  too  much  of  him.  "  Erat  quod  fofirt-e 
.fomm,"  mad  Konioo  of  Luciliun.  Wc  doubt  not  ho  would  have  said 
the  soma  of  Lucretios,  and  have  cfaorgnl  tho  contem[>uraries  of  the 
latter  with  praising  nmium  potifittUr.  The  tact  is,  the  national  literary 
taste  hod  noTor  been  thoroughly  truintxl,  nor  wns  so  until  later.  The 
BouuuiB  of  80  B.C.  had  no  sufficient  itjiecimcBS  between  the  meagre 
dfynMB  of  logal  formuls)  and  tlie  rhetorical  copiousness  proper 
to  tLe  forum  or  the  rcwtra.  E\*en  Plautu»,  and  so  Shakspcare,  occa- 
sionally writes  round  and  about  a  point,  und  over  and  orer  it,  in  a 
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way  which  we  rather  tolerate  than  enjoy.  Still,  hiH  c«ntemporarioB 
eiijoywl  it,  evt-n  us  we  are  to  supiwHO  the  pum|ikin-born  fetus  enjoyed 
tilt-'  tuilkiiieiw  of  the  primeval  earth.  But  for  npurly  a.1]  the  purpOBea 
of  scholursliip  this  quality  of  rcduiidaiicy  yicliU  atmicthing  valusblCf 
ODil  wu  murvfl  not  tliat  such  n  thortiug'h  achular  tn  Mr.  Munro  fods 
uo  ditftustu  for  it,  or  uX  least  expresses  iiouc. 

An  intercBting  question  in  tho  history  of  Latin  Utomturo  oitms 
from  the  fact  of  Jerome  in  hig  additions  to  the  Eusrbinn  C'hroniclo 
having  preserved  (fitllowing,  or,  as  Afr.  Jfiinro  tlnnlcB,  "  servilely 
oopying  "  Suetonina)  an  anw-doto  that  Cicero  corrected  (emfndatiC) 
thp  books  of  Lncrelius,  written  in  the  intervals  of  insnnity.  "  Both 
Lnchmann  and  jiemaj-a,"  eays  Mr.  Munro,  "dtxjide  that  Quintos 
(tho  brother  of  tho  famous  omtor)  must  bo  meant.  There  is  little 
or  nothing,  however,  in  what  we  know  of  (Juint'us  to  nmko  this 
likely.      ^Vnd  why  ebould  not  Marcus  bo  the  editor  ?  he  does  not 

'iappear  to  hflv«  been  very  actively  employed  during  1bo«u  months" 

'  (the  ond  of  699  and  btigiiming  u?  700  a.u.c.)  ;  "  and  moi-eover  h» 
was  one  of  thoso  bu.«j-  men  who  aln'ay«  find  time  for  any  fresh 

%rork  they  arc  called  upon  to  do The  poem  muBt  have  been 

given  to  the  world  exaetly  as  it  was  left  by  t1ie  author,  mlfa  nothing 

'added  to  or  taken  from  it  to  all  oppeurauce.  If  Cicero  then  was 
editor,  ho  probably  put  it  into  the  hands  of  some  of  his  own 
Qinnnnenses,  or  entrusted  it  to  the   large  copying  establiahmont  of 

"Atticns."  A  passage  in  a  letter  of  the  yodnger  Pliny  confirms  this 
view,  that  Marcus,  not  Quindis,  was  mennt  by  Jerome,  by  the  state- 
ment in  general  termi*,  M.  Ttilfiatii  mira  IteitiffiiHafr  poetHnim   iitfjciw 

/ocisse,  A  more  important  notice  occurs  in  n  letter  of  M.  (Siccro  to 
hia  brother  Quintns,  dated  by  >fr.  Munro  in  Febmaiy,  700,  which 
■MhuB  concludes  according  to  the  MSS. :  Lucretii  pocmata  ut  ecribis 
ita  sunt  mullis  luminibus  ingenii  multae  tamen  artis  sed  cum  vcnoris 
^■inun  te  putabo  si  Sanusiii  Erapedorica  l*>fferiB  horainem  non 
putabo."  This  m  plainly  corrupt.  "  Nearly  all  the  editors  ore  now 
agreed  "  in  inserting  non  before  MulU«,  "  but  aonsc  alone  must  deter- 
mine the  right  reading  :  to  jmt  nan  Ih>{otc  multite  famni  artis  ia  quite 
as  easy  an  unondation."  Mr.  Munro  putting  a  colon  after  wf/enii 
corrects  thorc*tn«  follows;  mul/fie  tamcn  (irii«  osctum  i/ir^n-pru,  rirum^ 
tfpulabo  ;  si,  &e.  We  hardly  think  tliis  is  bappy  ;  the  rum  as  con- 
trasted with  tbp  ti  in  the  following  elaiiso  seeins  rather  farced,  even 
when  explained  by  Mr.  Munro,  *'  if,  when  you  have  had  time  to  atndy 
him,  you  discover  much  of  art  as  well."  AW  would  veniuro  to 
6Qggc«t  a  comma  at  ingenii,  and  a  colon  at  artii,  luid  then  form^  c\tm 
mwris  the  correctioii  «t  dfum  mre««n'«.  'Xho  whole  might  then  bo 
Tiewed  as  forming  such  a  handsome  c!ilogy  on  Lucrotins  as  would 
suit  a  poet  with  whoi>c  posthumowi  work  Cicero's  onii  nomo  had  beca 
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publicly  cou|ik(l;  meaning,  "if  ymi  shiJl  have  found  hini  to  be 
dirine,  1  shall  dvcm  rou  u  num  indeed."  This  involvve  a  further  by- 
play of  words  botwocn  deam  and  vinim  beside*)  tlmt  between  firum 
and  bomiiii-m,  and  woulfl  ecrtninly  go  far  to  ob%*into  the  objection  of 
"  a  brilliant  critic  in  JfucmiUtiu'i  Maijaziue.  No.  67,  p.  "i2,"  who  "  call* 
in  question  this  tradition  (Jerome's),  and  find*  it  difficult  to  get 
over  the  fact  that  Lucretius  is  dismissiMl  by  Cicero  in  a  dozen  cold 
words." 

But  another  view  of  the  passage  thiw  corrected  is  posaiblo :  in  it 
ought  b«  seen  an  obvious  ullueion  to  Lucret.  v.  8 — 12 : — 

"  Ilfut  illr  .lifti*  fiiit,  inclvlJT  M«nnil 

^lui  jinnocpif  vitno  ntioacm  iovociit  cun  quit« 
Nunc  iiiijiL-llaliir  vHiiifiitJii.  igiuqu"  |K.-r  artcm 
ri'ieitbiu  e  tsntiK  vit.im  lintiiiqiif)  ti'Rcliria 
In  Iain  tiunriiiilln  ct  tun  cliim  luiyi  Ii>i'Jirit." 

'^Vhicb  is  re-ochoed  bv  Cioero  himaelf  with  soiiiotbiiiff  of  scoraful 
indignation  in  "Tusc.  Diap."  i.  49,  a  passogc  cited  by  Mr.  JUuaro  on 
ii.  1092,  lu  follows,  "  .4olco  saepe  mimTi  noiinulloruni  insolcntiam 
philosDiihoruin  qui  natunic  cognitionmn  admiranUir  oitisi]u<>  invcntori 
<et  principi  pratius  exultanlos  agunt  eani<]ue  Tcnerautur  u(  deum,"  ^p. 
This  of  course  implies  that,  in  tho  focHiig  which  on  the  supposition 
of  our  ciui'iidutiwii  ho  is  prcpHrt'd  to  imputo  lo  Quintus,  M.  Cicero 
would  not  huYO  joinod ;  and  sumctbiug  of  hanter  would  bo  tli^ 
conveyed  by  Iho  words  rimm  tc  ptitabo.  Uul  poseibly  there  is  no 
such  dolibcnitt'  mciiiiing  in  the  word«  at  all.  A  rccoUoction  of  tlio 
pnssngo  ftbovo  quoted  from  tho  fifth  booh,  and  the  by-play  bolweon 
riniia  »ud  hominem,  which  xvas  in  his  inind  as  ho  wrate,  perhaps 
det^Tuiined  tho  form  of  iho  coiupliinpnt  which  he  was  paying  lo  the 
poet.,  and,  by  iiuplicaUon,  in  some  measure  to  himself. 

?iot  the  IcDfit  ploiuing  part  of  3fr.  ATuuro*!^  introduction  to  the 
work  which  he  edit?,  is  Iho  generosity  with  which  he  acknowledg|M 
ih»  Uihours  of  i>re\inuA  editors,  enpoeially  Iiumbinus  and  Lachmann. 
Of  the  hitter  he  says  that — 

"His  long  experience  and  dlsciplinctl  ucutencas  have  «]inbled  him  tc  go 
beyond  pxistinR  MSS.  ami  to  ttU  us  niucli  of  tho  lost  originul  arclii'lypi',  n« 
I  call  it  after  him,  Xoto  I,  will  show  Ihnt  mnny  difficiiltiM  ore  clonrod  tip 
\ij  this  kaowltxl;^,  ThiB  archctrpo  then,  though  it  is  not  ccrtuia  that  A* 
was  tukcu  immcdtaUtly  fnim  it,  wna  writlirn  in  thiu  capitals,  like  tlio 
Mcdiocnn  of  Virgil ;  (lii>  wnnls   were  nut  6epiLrut4>d,  but  iu  tho  middle  of 

vcrscA  points  wens  put  at  tho  end  of  cIdudmi our  MS.  hiul  twunty- 

nx.  Uuea  ia  u  [nigv,  excepting  thutti;  only  which   i;oiiuludL-d  a  hook 

Four  portiona,  ouiilti-d  io  their  pluci;  Iiy  ll,t  cornt-  to^-thcf  at  tho  end,  and 
tbcse  cacb  forniGd  n  leaf  of  tiin  iirchvtype  which  had  fallcQ  nut  of  ittplaoe 
asdbnd  beea  put  at  the  end." 

in  two  other  piiKsagcs  "an  inversion,"  or  a  "  mutilation,"  is  "ac- 

•  Tlie  olilw  and  bdlcr  of  t>n)  Iw*  Lviiien  MSS.  of  J.  VoMina. 
f  The  other  LcfdcR  Mtj.  «f  nearly  equal  importance. 
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ooonted  for  by  the  accident  of  a  loose  leaf  licing  turned  ihc  wrong 
way."  The  uniformity  in  tlio  Bunibt-rs  of  lines  in  iJiu  diajjluccd  por- 
tions uppc&is  to  burc  put  Lucbniuun  on  the  M.-ent  of  Uic  □um'ber  of 
lines  in  a  png**,  wbcn  the  number  of  pages  could  of  couTse  be 
oaleulatcd,  allowing  for  tbc  partly  61lc<l  pngt>it  at  the  endK  of  boobs. 
Mr.  Munro,  however,  thinks  that  lie  has  orrt-d  with  regard  to  one 
hiutiut,  whicb  ii^  to  be  aooounted  for  by  the  jact  of  a  puign  of  the 
urcliclypi?  having  been  lotA  before  tbe  first  copy  vras  made  from  iL 

This  iatTtxiuction.inoreoTer.containasome  remarkfl  of  high  inteTCKt 
OD  Latin  ortbogntphy,  which  ennnot  be  too  heartily  weleomed  m  a 
protMt  ftgaint^  "  the  uppsront  irnvrilUngncs's  of  scholars  in  tliis 
country  to  accept  oven  tbe  umidlrat  change  in  wbnt  thoy  loolf  upon  as 
the  iiKusI  or  eonvonttoiial  rulea  of  spoiling."*  Here,  again,  he  assigns 
to  liAchniann  the  first  palm,  vrho — 

"  In  tbi»,  as  in  «q  many  other  (lopEirtmcntA  of  pliilolo^,  seerosi  iit  onoo  to 
have  produced  conviction  ia  tic  miads  of  the  majority  of  iJic  mi>*t  thoughtfnl 
schulitni,  in  Germany  I  mean;  tot  in  our  own  cinintiy  most  men  nxm  to 
BCout  the  i]iteati(>n  as  unworthy  of  ferioos  attentiOD :  a  (^^ent  mistake,  for 
Xfitin  orthop'aphy  is  a  most  intctesUn^  and  rolnablo  study  to  Ihana  wtio  cure 
t>  fxaioino  it,  and  toucbos  in  a  thoueand  poiota  the  hiatoryj  gramniAr,  and 
proDUiiciatioti  of  the  language." 

Madvig,  Kitfltilil.  and  Ilibl)e(;k,  !i.s  well  as  otliera,  have  in  Germany 
caught  the  Bpirit  of  Luchmuitn  ami  worked  on  bi^  principlcH,  yet  wo 
seem  likely  to  rctnin  in  England  a  Hy(>tera  of  spelling  in  liatin  as 
entirely  "  in«ukr  "  im  our  pronunointion  of  it. 

The  note*  which  deal  with  questionxofecholarBbip  Bbowan  ofHuenco 
of  rending  and  a  facility  of  w?leeting  such  an  tbo  ripest  BcholarsUip 
alone  e&n  yield.  Nor  ure  thuKO  which  doal  with  the  pliilosopliy  of 
the  poet  lev*  exliauxtive  of  their  re«])ective  quesliunx;  only  we  con- 
oeiro  they  6uifer  fVoni  iippeatiug  detached,  iiuil  tack  that  breadth  of 
view  which  the  aunotatorV  mind,  mo'rc  conlinnouBly  embracing  the 
Bobject,  could  easily  oHbrd  tbcni,  Tbc  older  and  rarer  Lucretian 
fomiH  of  words  are  duly  compared  with  their  modem  analogues,  as 
the  old  ablative  in  i,  payti ;  and  so  in  inseriptinns,  eorpori ;  the  varia- 
tions of  orthogTJipby  in  Liicretiufi  hiHiRelf,  an  rtitnim  and  runiim; 
accueutives  or  nominHtiveit  in  ts  and  i>'«;  the  adverbial  forms,  tilius 
and  if^juiitu ;  and  there  i»  n  multitude  of  similar  proofs  of  the  cart-lcSH 
€»n:  of  the  older  writers  about  the  precise  forms  of  wordn,  Tho  extent  to 
vliich  later  poets  were  indebted  to  Luerotiue  is  shawo  by  whole  crops 
of  quotation  from  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.    One  from  Virgil,  a 

*  A  tuxthef  pntctl  a^tiwt  Uiit  fondncM  for  u  oonuptiMi  wholly  modem  anil  iitit~ 
HmtBhln,  wbicb  hM  tuiiai  two  ■jiiiriom  lutlon  to  tho  I^tin  Alphabet,  jnnj  ha  »Mm  ia  n 
idttBCuddttmedioYnhiafiT  Manse]  on  tho  snbjocl  of  tho  "  IHiblic  School  Latin  IViieer" 
(hifcer,  Oxford,  1M7).  It  u>  tlirre  mode  «piMirciit  Llia.t  Lhu  coiiiiuleTS  of  thut  woiIl  lutre 
ahiiitn«d  rwouna  to  the  tvni  Boiinwa  of  a  gonuino  orthof^phy,  riz.,  inactiptioRi  and 
HSU,  and  follomd  tbo  (l«bii«cd  traditions  of  tlio  ISih  conturj. 
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liMwaBt  in  it8eir,  ooTors  nearly  iwo  pagtw,  493-4,  anil  }-«t  of  comae 
bfts  left  plonly  of  loos*  utalkn  boliind  for  earuful  gl«uiera.  Tte  iwat 
Xcy4!^(»«i  aro  carefully  noted.  Mon.'ovor,  jKirtly  in  Uio  notes,  and 
p&rtly  auioug  Uio  raidiu{,t(  at  tlic  puga  foot,  wu  liavv  the  etymological 
defence  of  aucIi  foruu  ua  condicio,  permitiet,  acc^kto,  ftavmc,  and  tbo 
like,  dwirly  made  out.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  venture  a  hint 
here  and  there,  where  a  slight  inconsistency  nppeom  or  a  point  might 
be  more  broadly  l»id  down,  or,  more  rarely,  where  an  obvioiu*  illun- 
tnitioD  has  been  omitted.  Thus  the  apltutti;  of  ii.  'to')  is  the  H'liKaaTov 
of  Homer,  and,  bh  we  see  from  Juvenul,  mitifgne  trirrmU  aptimtir 
(Sat.  X.  IW-T)  was  the  part  of  a  captured  nhip  commonly  aelcctixl 
for  a  trophy.  WTiy,  ii"  oriuiuH  be  a  very  i-are  example  of  the  i  sub- 
siding in  another  vowel  (ii.  991),  iseutm  ini.  149,  which  Mr.  Munry 
would  make  raonogyUabic,  not  roferred  to  there  ?  If  we  uuderstand 
Mr.  MuniTj  rightly,  cuius  in  i.  14d  in  there  to  he  read  ft«  cutis  or  yuits, 
here «n(Mn/r' a«  orOTirfi,  thei  being a^  he  eays.  "altogethernuppK-ssed.'' 
The  principle  of  the  two  cumcs  then  appcara  ideutiuul.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  ueectwtiry  (o  take  caua  there  aa  one  »j-llable ;  it  might  be 
read  cui-m,  or,  »»  vc  (ihould  prouounce,  ktci-ut,  the  first  «  hcconiing 
eon-sonantal.  This  would  follow  the  analogy  of  the  mnny  adjcetivB 
pronouns  which  inake  ins  in  the  genitive.  We  think,  again,  that 
tlie  most  rigid  laws  of  construction  in  ii.  659  would  hardly  require 
amiiiHcta  to  be  a  neiitor  plural ;  it  should  follow  ritata.  which  agrees 
with  potestas  juet  before.  The  plurality  18  derived  from  the  two 
geDitivea,  corporis  at-qite  animi.  which  de])end  together  on  polraffit, 
as  in  the  parallel  instance  quoted  from  ii.  400.  Examples  in  Shoka- 
peare  of  a  plurality  given  to  the  verb  when  the  subject  is  singular, 
from  suL-b  plurality  of  genitives  depending  on  suuh  subject,  are  ncrt 
uncommon. 

Of  putieut  attention  given  to  fine  points  of  detail  we  may  give 
iiutanceH  in  the  note  on  the  portion  of  giir  nr  rr  as  compared  with 
Qua  of  ct  or  nam,  p.  4(j7-ti,  note  on  ii.  IWiO ;  and  iu  that  on  the 
prcferonoo  oasigncd  to  dcriyo  over  tiin'ffa  by  Lucretius,  aa  corroborated 
by  iho  bort  5ISS.  of  Virgil  and  Cseear,  os  also  by  "  the  ancient  and  Bole 
MS.  of  the  lost  books  of  Liiiy,"  p.  661,  note  on  vi.  82ii.  As  judicious 
emendations  or  prcfercncce  of  disputed  readings  wo  may  exemplify 
i.  tJ8.y(7»m  iifiim  (or  Jana  ileum;  i.  6S7,  tiasci.  for  corrupt  forms  or 
vague  conjectures,  such  as  mitge,  mu  (the  word  was  the  hwt  on  its 
page,  and  on  nn  ootitide  margin,  and  had  become  illegible  in  tbo 
archetype),  otuMani,  muUi,  Ac,  1000  ia/enui  for  actcma;  ii.  1126,  dia- 
petta  for  tii»p«rm ;  vi.  242,  cretmre  for  ci^re  (the  end  «f  the  word  in 
the  archetype  being  here  lost  through  similar  canses);Ti.  550,  «i»i/6m/, 
scruptts  (fHievnque  ridi  for  the  c«rru]>t  exvHanttt  diipvix  eiimque  dm- 

The  notes  on  the  lower  purt  of  each  page  of  the  text  contain  not  only 
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|-  ihe  purely  crificnl  matter  of  various  rearUngs  and  tlie  authorities  an 
'  wliiclitiieyjTst, but, where  occawon  reqiLir«?«it,anarpnm('nt  fltatingtbe 
editor's  yievr  of  the  weight  properly  belonging  to  ■yrhat  is  so  ad(iuc«d. 
I  This  ujiusual  fusion  of  arguniouts  with  sljileiuenfii  of  iai-t  pmbwbly  nrow 
^fpom  the  iiocraBiiy  at  iloalitig  with  such  quGaLioiia  on  ihe  fut*  of  the 
page  on  whicli  they  arose,  aud  to  tlie  tuxt  of  which  they  rchited. 
They  KoiJil  iiol  projH'rly  bi3  rfU-gtitod  to  the  uotts  at  the  end.  At 
tlic  sumu  (iiiue  the  fi-equcucy  with  which  they  oceur,  in  itself  uudo- 
Binihlc,  ia  excused  by  the  slate  of  the  Lucrttiun  text  wad  the  necessity 
of  sonu)  such  \-indit'Ution  of  the  editor's  preferences.  Yet  we  think 
tliat  they  often  conUiin  remarks  which  had  brtlor  have  Wen  fbrbomo; 
e.  g.,  on  v.  471,  "'nenita  et  Y  (i'.  r.  our  A)  says  Ilavprcamp.  This  is 
quite  false :  thniigh  he  had  A  and  B  hi'fore  him,  he  hm  chaten  to 
copy  out  this  a«  well  as  three-fourths  of  his  worthless  various  read- 
ings from  the  Ijooktuillcr  Tonnon'5  London  edition  of  1712. .  .  .  This 
is  but  one  out  of  u.  thousuutl  inHtnnccH  of  liis  unprinriplcd  aloth;"  on 
V.  047,  "dangitat  laU',  LacL.,  who  eiieora  at  Forbiger;"  on  t.  970, 
•*  Lach.  deals  with  this  passage  in  a  most  arbitrary  way  ....  a  more 
unconvintring  note  than  this  I  never  read,  or  more  sophiKtieal  objec- 
tions to  the  text;"  on  ii.  446,  "  «r  ivra  rriiimw.  Is.  V088.  in  MS. 
notes,  for  aqiie  ratione,  the  scribe  wrote  nuoidy  ouce:  'quidam  codioes,' 
«avs  Creech:  that  is,  he  Lad  beard  indireetlv  of  Vossius'  correction;" 
on  iii.  lOiiS,  "  quan  Laeb.  (jnom,  hia  note  is  moat  uiiHitisfactory,  and, 
to  rac,  almoet  uuiatelligible ; "  on  iii.  68,  "  Lamb.,  angry  though  ho 
was,  wa*  too  true  a  scholtir  tn  treat  Gif.  as  Gif.  treatod  him.  Nor 
does  what  he  here  siiy*  of  his  friend  Mui-etiifi  call  for  the  jJoUy  malig- 
nity with  which  the  latter  in  his  \'ar.  leet.  ii.  17,  speaks  of  him  after 
his  death."  The  iliscus^ion  of  readings  or  eonjpclnres  should,  we 
think,  be  treated  more  drily,  and  outbursts  of  imUgnation  and  etroken 
of  satire,  if  appropriate,  had  better  be  kept  apart. 

Lucrotiufi  has  enjoyed  few  but  dis-tingvinhed  editors  :  the  fir^t  was, 
we  suppose,  M.  Cicero;  the  latest  iu  Mr.  Munro.  lie  will  similarly 
command,  wo  think,  rendora  "fit,  though  few;"  for  wo  can  hardly 
dignify  with  the  title  those  who  get  through  a  couple  of  books  in 
order  to  know  his  style,  aud  to  compare  this  with  other  specimeus  of 
literature  for  the  purjioacs  of  triiHjs  aclmlarship.  Yet  he  is  a  poet  in 
whom  ever}'  Latin  t<eholar  will  have  ii  few  chosen  pansagva  on  which 
he  will  dote.  If  we  had  iiol  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  wc  abould 
not  know  to  what  an  extent  later  poetry  was  indebted  to  him ; 
US  it  is,  they  have  supplnntj^I  him  in  the  afleclinns  of  posterity. 
Such  is  the  penalty  paid  for  a  subject-matter  deficient  in  human 
intereat,  rave  for  those  who  sjTiipathiiM)  with  its  speculations.  Lu- 
cretius will  be  a  popular  writer  when  Virgil,  Horace,  and  (Jvid  ore 
forgotten — "and  not  till  then."  Ubnry  Hatmak. 
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Somi  ttAttt  imd  Cuil^imi  ^J  Uu   Working  {Zam,     Bf  k  JoTBHKTHXS 

K»«IMUII.     LnDilan:  Tlnttpj  BraUwn.     ISO]. 
JXiUtMMotitanHtBtfirfofAitirrin.  li^^R  MMrTOX  TXT*^  Dm1.,3LF. 

Loinlon:  iilnJiin.     IMS. 

A^fw  Jumtm.     ny  vr.  MKnroiim  Liesm.   Uvok.    ImImi  Hum  uul 
niMk*!!.    iw;. 

■(tTTTTK  Ijave  rood  with  curi(wiiy  uuil  iiiiereat  tlio  first  volume  on  our 

1.  "      Hat.     Tliwe  csaajM  i-cprescut  the  \icws  uf  the  more  advanced 

-^Octiou  uf  the  juung-cr  LilK-rals,  uud  thtiy  sdiow  ua  what  culti^-atcd 

miuiU  think  of  the  future  of  this  country,  luid  of  tJic  offoots  of  a 

ffpresoii ration    pxtendcil  till    it  iiichidos  thi>  rrii^s  of  tho  working' 

c]aw<e»).     Most  of  tho  writprs  nrp  voiiiig,  specuhitive,  iiiid  atnguiue. 

But  Mr.  Goldwiii  Stnilli,  omrc   n  lenmod   profcs-sor,  finds  a  -plaao 

smnng  thum ;  and  Lord  Ilonghtoii,  though    bug  convrrsnnt  wilh 

public  life,  aiul  hiiniig  srircd  in  the   Uniisc  of  Coinmniis  an  apprcu- 

Itcc&hip  vhicli  gcncTutly  difieipHnc^  tlie  raont  roving  spirit,  coiitri%'C8, 

in  epitc  of  ycuiii,  to  cherish  Ibu  pootical  imagiaatioas  which  unite  him 

1.  with  inexpi*rifiiced  luithors. 

"Wei  nro  far  from  rlisputing  some  of  th«  (]octriD(«  htid  down  by 
these  ing<.>uiou»  writcrii.  Id  a  fonner  arttulo  wo  have  stated  why 
we  wish  the  working  class  to  find  a  fair  represtiilation  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  wo  have  ventural,  writing  ajiurt  from  tho  passions  of 
poUtica,  to  decide,  with,  certain  safeguards  (all  of  which  the*  I^iherals 
-under  Mr.  Ghtdstone's  f^iidance  seem  anxious  to  diacai-d),  for  the 
admission  of  a  houi^ehold  suflragB.  But  our  difl'orenw)  with  the 
e6Huyi»t«  is  u  wide  one,  uud  we  fihall  iiidit-atp,  as  we  proceed,  on  what 
poluu  it  turutL     At  thu  uutaet  we  oQW  one  goncrul  remark  on  ths 
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tiutneier  of  the  work.     Distinct  as  tlie  easaja  are  in  authorship,  Uaey 
have  a  &mily  likenoi. 

Hr.  Roebock,  an  independent  member,  and  nne  who,  both  from 
fain  antecvdentK  and  hin  present  position  as  the  repreeentaUS'c  t^  a 
ffjvsLt  popular  oan.<it  ituency,  cannot  he  cUssecl  either  with  aristocrata, 
dull  ^nirm,  or  limid  legtsliiton,  tlius  exprcstsai  himiiclf  in  the  debute 
of  March  '25l\i  luat : — 

"  Now,  before  I  nay  distincfly  why  it  is  that  1  saiqxnt  tmj  B«fann,  I 
will  itotc  two  things,  one  of  which  I  do  not  hope  to  elfect,  and  the  otlier 
whieh  1  do  not  desire  to  effect.  That  which  1  do  not  hope  to  effect  i«  to 
bftttirr  tlie  eharact^  of  thts  Sotif«.  I  b«li«T<',  tir,  that  this  House,  «inco  it 
ha*  bcca  rcfonocd — that  i«.  siacc  the  year  1832 — has  produced  a  t«dir  of 
IcEiilaliou  such  bb  the  histotr  of  thv  world  ciioaot  offer.  Since  thiaHonac 
was  rolonncd  a  Fi-rles  uf  xct«  hsM  i\wn  \nt»e<\.  creating  groatrr tlinnj'rB  in  a 
■hortrr  ttme,  aafclT,  qui«tlT,  lu^l  for  the  benctlt  of  the  oommunitr,  than  any 
recorded  in  Iho  page  of  liistoiy.  It  may  bo  titid  that  I  hare  ull  mj  life 
hi-cn  in  oppoaition,  anil  it  muv  be  atlcnl  how  tt  in  that  I  har«  come  to  such  a 
concluMoii.  When  I  entered  this  House  I  was  very  yoiinp,  I  wiia  rc*y 
Bua^inc  nnd  very  impatient.  I  um  now  old,  and  havtiij;  lived  a  life  of  veiy 
wide  eificrieKit,  and  having  witnc^uod  many  remaikabli'  ercnts,  1  hopol 
liftve  Icamt  soniethiDK  hy  it.  and  the  conelusion  to  which  I  come  is  that  the 
IXouse  of  Cflmraons,   wilh  il^  tentative  jiroeesa.  and  caution,  and  care,  and 

frudcnce,  has  been  much  wierr  than  1  was  when  1  was  voung  and  impatient, 
do  not  euy  tlmt  the  combntio;;  of  minda  and  of  difftiTat  opiDiona  in  thia 
Homo  is  not  productive  of  great  bcncfiL  I  wunf  the  timid  to  meet  the 
hold,  the  hasty  to  mec't  the  »low,  »iid  the  coursfieoas  to  meet  the  diffideuL 
That,  air,  has  been  my  part  in  this  Honse.  I  bctievo  that  Iho  fact  of  urging 
OB  otiieni  who  woiild  not  have  Kono  so  fast  lud  it  not  been  for  the  clash  of 
ognniou,  has  wrought  out  bcneflta  which  one  side  of  the  House  would  not  of 
itsifU  haTC  eoaforred.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  do  not  hope  this  Kouso  will,  as 
for  as  regards  the  countiy,  improve  it«  chnmctflr  or  iiicn-usc  itB  wixdom  by 
Bdbnn.  The  other  reniaik  which  I  wish  to  mnkc  in  onlorto  guozd  myself 
in  what  I  fihnll  prcacatlr  say,  is  tliia — thut  I  am  not  one  of  thoao  who  »e«k 
Ittrfbrm  to  cony  out  what  is  trailed  the  uutural  rights  of  niaukiod.  1  know 
tluit  '  niituml  rigbt '  in  n  favourito  phnwe  with  some,  and  that  wn  arc  told 
men  have  such  d  right  to  t)ie  stilfnige.  I  dcuy  the  whole  principle.  A 
right  is  a  creature  of  law ;  and  where  the  law  has  not  produced  it,  it  doea 
not  exist.  If  it  h»  said  Die  lonn  hu»  a  ri)cht  to  it,  that  in  merely  giivinpthe 
Uung  ai  a  rcoHon  for  ittflf,  iinil  i.t  no  ur^unicDt  at  all.  Therefoiv,  oltbonf^ 
irreot  men  huve  talked  uWiit  rights,  nnd  ohout  natuml  riRhta,  and  on  two 
romarkaMc  orcisiorm  thi-j-  hare  bwi  made  ii.ie  of  to  no  very  good  potpoan, 
I  dinmiM  tht-iii  without  further  remark." 

Now,  thcic  views,  wluch  fall  from  u  prncticu]  atatestnim,  are  as 
diflbrent  from  the  view.i  of  thi>  cisnyiiit!;  aK  our  Saxon  English  is 
from  the  lanpjagt!  of  the  Flowerj-  IjeukI.  'Wlieu  we  read  thia 
volume,  itii  absti-actiniiH,  prediidionn,  (lomonatrutious,  aud  conclu- 
NoiiH,  it  awma  to  us  that  we  paw  from  the  facts  of  liiBtory  aud  life 
to  tho  cloudy  land  of  clrrnin&  Wc  oould  imagine  tliut  it  woij  wntten 
by  some  Orientuls,  Uvbig  a  cciitury  after  the  Flood,  when  the  earth 
waa  imperfectly  peopled,  and  eocictics  were  beginning  to  crystallise. 
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who  bad  ut  down  on  \he  flank  of  Moont  Ararat,  to  discourse  in 
pleasing  fancies  on  tbo  raming  progretot  of  mankinci.  Itui  ibat  a 
nmnber  of  occomplisliod  Engludunon,  acquaintofl  witli  liistoiy,  know- 
ing what  befell  ancieut  aitd  mndem  institutions,  who  have  tnivi-tlLvl 
and  seen  the  state  of  other  countries,  ami  rrad  iu  the  nowi^iicra  the 
eronta  of  their  age,  bhoald  throw  aniclo  all  these  hasontt,  while  thoy 
fVodict  the  fortunes  of  the  future,  is  coiieiuly  lYtoarkable.  If  thiMC 
writore— «ight  of  whom,  out  of  twelve,  arc  Fellows  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  —  fairly  repreeeut  the  inlellcdual  tone  of  tho  coming 
genei'atiuii,  and  uro  euuu  to  funu  our  8liil««nien,  we  confess  that  we 
abnll  luok  with  ewa  inureu>«d  mixiuly  to  ihv  cuiuiug  destiny  of  the 
English  government. 

The  first  erwiy  itt  fnjm  the  pen  of  Mr.  BiTKlriek,  and  ia  characterifled 
by  the  candour  and  ubiiily  which  mark  his  mind.  It  treate  of  a 
question  int/mting  at  all  times,  and  practical :  what  ol>ject  Vur- 
liameiit  should  kopp  in  \'iew  when  it  haiidleR  Parliamentary  Keform. 
I»  it,  as  Sfr.  L«up  f-otiteiuls,  "  the  hup]>iiiewi  of  tlie  p«i^lo  at  largo," 
tBc  prCAurvation  of  order,  and  the  preventing  tho  tynuiny  of  one 
dats  over  another?  This  tlelinitioii  Mr.  Bn>dr)ck  cotidomim.  and 
inaiDtuina  (r|uoting  tho  dictum  of  31  r.  Gludt^tiuir)  Lkut  evory  citiy^'ii  tms 
a  monl  right  to  vote,  "  unleee  he  is  incapacitated  by  eomc  oonsideTa- 
tion  of  petsnnnl  unfittirsM  or  political  danger."  We  may  pn-sa  lightly 
ovor  Mr,  Brodrifk's  argument,  which  is  ingeniouB  and  t«mperat«', 
because,  though  we  might  state  it  dilTerently,  wo  aro  not  dispoBed  to 
diapute  it.  ^\'b  are  not  tucliiicd  to  question  the  dictum  of  Mr. 
Giadetono,  riglilly  underBtood.  In  parliamentary  dt-hates  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Hoehuck,  and  doubt  thu  wi^utom  of  iniruduciug  the  topis  of 
abstract  rights.  That  topic  has  never  engagtd  our  Parliament  in 
England.  It  belongs  toGcmmn  logiBlators,  it  raroan  of  Abb^  Si^yea 
and  the  Af'tHmhl^^o  ConstitiuiDte.  In  England  we  are  apt  to  regard 
practical  romltn,  and  not  to  care  for  recondite  cauMw.  But,  thongh 
in  parliamentary  dtMamiooa  we  prefer  a  diSbrent  mode  of  fftatemcnl — 
and  wo  thought  at  Ibe  time,  and  think  still,  that  Mr.  UladstoncV 
dictum  wan  a  sign  at  onoe  nf  his  wint^rity  and  hia  indiwrcijoii — wc 
adaiit  thut  .such  qneations  are  appropi-intc  to  easayiste  and  interesting 
to  phUowphical  minds.  And,  whatever  the  prenii«p4  of  onr  i^Lloginn 
arc  to  bo,  whether  ahatraot  rights  or  national  woll-hoing,  the  eon- 
cluKion  follows,  as  wo  think,  irretiistiblv,  that  the  jx>pular  will  in  a 
fc-ee  country  muBt  be  carefully  cuusidcred,  and  that,  if  there  prevail* 
a  strong  and  persisteut  opinion  amung  u  mujority  of  the  nation,  that 
penona,  who  ought  to  eujuy  the  fnmchiBC,  ore  shut  out.,  that  opinion 
cannot  safely  be  diflrcgajTle<l,  and  niu&t  in  the  tnd  preraiL 

AVlien  we  turn  to  the  fourth  essay,  by  3It.  Dicey,  which  may 
be  styled   the  special  argument  for  Democracy,  the  plea  fur  the 
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goTemment  of  oumben,  we  find  oureclves  widely  at  issuo  with  its 
antliur. 

Mr.  Dice}'  takfs  i^r  Hugli  Caim!<,  an  Mr.  Hrodrick  lias  taken  Mr. 
Iiowo,  lo  tivk,  fur  jircHuuiing  to  divide  ui^  luto  classce,  and  fur  vrtitiiring 
to  talk  of  I'urliumont  as  a  luirror  of  the  various  daucs  of  liiugliuid. 
Wo  have  mrwiah  lo  excite  by  the  red  flo^  of  ckume  tho  snaoapti^ 
bililieK  of  oiir  sensitive  demoi^ratJi,  but,  if  they  will  not  allow  lu  to 
claMify  th<<  population,  the}'  muHl  at  least  ndmit  itd  cxittence.  "We 
alio  UTS  citizenii,  and  we  mirely  do  not  lose  tlie  rights  of  citixens, 
faecanHe  we  or  our  anccslorfi  happen  to  hare  miKHl  themselves  by 
special  indunlt^-  or  favounible  opportunity  to  a  higher  status  in  tho 
oonunonwcalth. 

They  won't  deny  ur  (that  i«  nil  T  ask)  the  ripht  lo  bo  protootod  in 
Gor  live*  and  yarded  in  our  industry;  to  Lure  the  IVuite  of  our 
industry,  whether  stored  up  as  capital  or  {uid  weekly  as  wages, 
preseiTc-d  to  w-s  safely.  Mr.  Bi'odrick  «iy.s  tnjly,  '•  that  exi-fj-  British 
Bubject  is  nioraUy  entitled  to  be  pi-olcctcil ;  that  the  State  ia  morally 
Ifound  to  protect  bitu  ngaiiist  violence  or  ng^n'ession."  Therefore, 
when  Mr.  Dicey  tells  lus  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lowe's  dictum,  "that 
it  is  not,  and  never  haa  been,  u  pnniary  object  of  constitutional 
orroii^vorneiits  to  get  together  tho  best  possible  Parliament  in  point  of 
intellectual  capncily, — indeed,  it  would  Ije  ineonsistent  with  the  id«a 
oi'a  representative  govemmeni  to  attempt  to  form  a  Parliament  far 
BQperior  in  intdligenco  to  tlie  mass  of  the  nation," — wc  olxserve  that 
ibis  i«  really  beside  the  jKiint  at  ionue.  T)io  qncntion  is  not 
whether  our  future  parliaments  will  nw  or  fall  in  the  barometer  of 
intellect.  Our  democmtie  parliament  may  be  as  specidatire  us  the 
Oerman  Parliament  at  Frankforl,  or  the  early  jVa^emblies  of  tho 
French  novolulion.  It  may  he  as  coarse  aud  miliiarned  as  the 
Congreiw  at  Washington,  or  the  Municipal  Council  of  New  York- 
"We  may  have,  as  its  efflorescence,  the  theories  of  Sii^yes,  or  the 
bullying,  hectoring,  and  fislycufis  %vhich  diversify  the  debntcB  of 
Congress.  That  we  arc  not  unlikely  to  fall  into  the  latter  phn.'«,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  infer  from  the  language*  and  gcfittircH  of  one 
<rf  those  gentlemen  who  Mand  with  Mr.  Reales,  and  are  accepted  by 
Mr,  Gladntone,  ai  the  ropri*s(?ntatives  of  modern  democracy  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  He  said,  in  spraking  nf  another  democrat,  that,  if 
ho  did  nut  take  rare,  he  would  make  his  two  fingei-s  aequaintcd  with 
the  proboscis  of  liis  opponent, — language  truly  Demofilhcnic,  which 
ehows  ns  the  energy  which  may  be  expected  in  our  future  debotcs. 
Onr  question  is  this.  Mr.  Hrodrick  says  wc  have  a  right  to  bo  pro- 
tocled.  Shall  we?  Can  wo  oxjject  it?  Oh,  snys  Mr.  Dicey,  you 
need  not  fear.  Tnie,  there  must  ho  "a  chauge  in  the  social  and 
other  influences."    True,  a  radical  reform  is  not  without  risk  (p.  83). 
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True,  there  is  a  cla**  fcding  among  workmen  fp.  89),  more  impotuoua 
than,  is  foiind  in  oay  other  class.  True,  the  majority  may  commit 
great  errorB ;  they  may  "  adopt  «  policy  opposed  to  tho  judgment  of 
the  minority;"  and  "in  the  ca.so  of  a  direct  confl.ict  of  opinion" 
betwoou  them,  the  greater  number,  of  coureo,  must  prevail.  But 
then,  sojii  our  prophet,  vith  a  charming  miteUy  "  It  is  as  likely  as 
not  that  the  majority  mlj^bt  be  in  the  right."  Dut  to  abate  tlu6 
mild  t'uuUort  there  arc  eome  awkward  recoUectiom.  ^N'e  remember 
travelling  in  Franoo  in  company  with  an  ardent  supporttr  of  tho 
Bmirlion  dniiiflty,  and  we  aKke<l  him  how,  with  his  npinioiii*,  he  could 
reomcilp  himself  to  the  Imppriitl  regime.  ]Iis  iinHWerwiui  inipifssive, 
"  If  you,"  he  said,  "  had  had  the  experience  I  have  had  in  my  early 
days — had  heard  that  my  parents  wltu  dL-ntJunccd  a*  uristwiTrats,  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  giiilliitiiic — if  you  had  known  what  it  wna  to 
fly  &om  your  country  as  an  etnigri,  and  spend  your  bc«t  yeara  in 
esulo,  yoo  would  be  thankful  for  anj-  govcniment,  even  that  of 
bayonetfii,  which  socnrod  your  projH'rty  and  your  life."  Is  it  not 
Gonceivahle,  wo  ask  our  sanguine  ci^sayists,  that  the  roughs  and  the 
rabble  may  exereise  in  England  the  jKiwer  which  they  (iucl-  cxerciaod 
in  France ;  and,  having  frightened  nway  or  plundered  captlul,  thi^ 
nay  then  ni&h  with  the  fury  of  famine  on  all  who  havo  rorife  to 
ahcJter  them,  or  coata  to  wear  Y  And  if  the  thooriats  fAV  to  ua,  "  That 
is  an  old  storj*,  nearly  a  century  old,"  whnt  do  they  say  to  tho  modern 
history  of  1848  and  I8-ji  ?  and  the  outbursta  of  insurroctioii  in 
France  during  thiwc  years,  and  the  dangfn*  io  peraon  and  property, 
and  the  contliol.^  in  the  Ktreetn,  iind  the  dnctriues  of  iho  (.^ommunists, 
and  t!ie  theorieB  of  men  like  Ijouis  Klanc.  a«  able  as  Mr.  Urighl,  and 
as  influential  ?  They  can't  haye  forffotten  all  this,  or  if  they  have,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  remind  them  that  it  was  thceo  outbursts,  which 
Cavaignac  eould  hardly  auppres.^  that  drove  men,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
terror,  to  eeek  shelter  undor  a  throne  resting  on  biiy(in(?t».  These 
things  aro  not  old.  The  French  empire  is  new.  It  uwi>m  it!4  strength 
to  these  remiuiwenc<>8.  It  may  fall  when  they  are  forgotten.  But 
•arc  we  through  the  visions  of  youth  to  iorgt-t  tho  hard  Icsaons  of  a 
late  cxidTieuceP  Before  ilr.  Dicey  tmi  allay  our  fcoiv,  he  mudt 
tear  some  ugly  chapters  out  of  modem  history. 

It  u  no  an.'iwer  to  thiti  to  say  that  such  is  not  tho  osporicnoe  of 
democmey  in  tho  United  States.  Compare  things  wliich  are  like 
-^oicw  sociGtiea  with  new — old  countries  with  old.  Our  people  can- 
mA,  shoulder  their  mattocks  and  walk  acrowt  the  }di8»i>uri ;  eim'grate 
•to  waste  landjinnd huge  prairies.  Tucked  withiuour  lillle  island,  jost- 
ling agaiuat  each  other,  competing  in  the  laboar  market,  the  frugal,  the 
steady,  and  themonU  thrive;  tho  vicious  and  the  itUe  go  down.  Th«eo 
.noko  the  roughsof  London,  the  rowdier  of  Liverpool,  and  the  rabble 
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of  BintiingTiara.  Tfaese  are  the  classes  dan/jf^rewin  of  the  FenboOTg 
8t.  ADt/)ino,  aiid  at  Lyons.  In  our  druuna  fur  the  futuni  of  Earopo,  it 
is  well  to  remember  the  lesaona  of  its  past  times.  If  wo  will  not, 
our  writings  may  hv  pW^aauiit  cssaj-s,  but  for  nil  practical  piirpoAM 
tiov  Bre  worse  than  idle,  fnr  they  will  mifllead ; — nothing  so  mi»> 
cliieroas  as  the  confident  aascrtiona  of  unprtirtised  dreatnem.  If 
any  of  these  yoang  writers  had  ever  had  a  ta«te  of  real  life,  if  they 
had  stood  face  to  face  with  wenvrrs  and  artiznns,  and  had  heard  their 
arguments  and  Icnrned  their  expectation*,  this  experience  would  have 
Bteudu-d  tht'in,  and  have  brought  them  down  frum  the  Bights  of 
transKPudentiilism  to  a  more  sober  view  of  sublunary  adTain.  To 
imch  writers  we  addrena  the  warning  of  Burke,  "  If  like  children 
thoy  cry  for  the  mctou,  like  children  they  must  cry  ou."  WKab 
they  expect  is  impossible,  and  what  ther  wish  is  uuatlainubtc. 

Wo  recommend  to  them  to  read  carefully  the  second  volume  on 
our  list.  That  gives  ub  u  correct  view  of  the  habits  and  customs  of 
artiicnns ;  not  the  inferior  labourerK,  not  the  rude  pea.iant,  but  tho 
skilled  mechanic  of  our  towns.  It  telbt  ns  how  be  lives,  how  lie 
apend^  his  leisure,  bow  he  reads,  and  what  be  thinks  ;  his  u-sc  or 
abase  of  his  tiotidaj'a,  btJ^  footings  in  drink,  his  Saint  Monday  (a  veiy 
foul  saint},  his  Saturday  nights  bow  spent,  and  hia  Sunday  afternoons, 
jbis  dancing  aeadomiefl,  mu^ic  hiillB,  penny  theatres,  free- and-easies. 
Let  our  theorieta  read  these  writing?!,  make  thcmaelves  familiar  with 
thofaetji,and  WB  shall  listen  with  gr(?ator  coufideuee  tothotra^urances. 
If  the  upper  cla«sc»,  according  to  the  view  of  Mr.  l^eslie  tStepben 
(another  casayiat).  arc  HelfisL.  corrupt,  hampered  by  routine  and  red 
tape ;  if  they  (88-9,  106)  "  use  their  power  in  their  own  interest, 
causing  corruption  to  take  more  roEncd  bul  not  Icms  demoralizing 
methods"  (87) ;  if  their  tcndenciM  are  narrow  and  ignorant  (119)  ; 
if  our  public  mrai  (such  is  Mr.  Stepbon'a  aceurote  revio^r  of  modora 
politicians)  "  bully  in  refined  language,  toll  lies,  or  rooei^'o  bribeg, 
in  aecordance  with  all  the  usages  of  society "  (p.  86) ;  what,  I 
Tonture  to  ask,  is  likely  to  be  the  action  of  those  whom  our  Joamej' 
mivu  Engineer  lias  photographed  with  a  cloameas  which  cannot  be 
obscured  Y  I'ipcu  in  their  mouths,  but  a  good  many  queer  notions  in 
their  heads,  and  some  very  bod  babit«  in  their  livee.  Granted  that 
each  class  of  society  has  its  faults  ;  the  higher,  luxurious  selfishneas; 
the  middle  ela»ifie»,  love  of  eoi-did  gain, — ere  wo  therefore  to  Buppoae, 
whon  we  have  swamped  both  these  clasaea  under  a  flood  of  artizona  and 
labourei-s,  that  we  shall  not  find  other  causes  of  stiU  worse  mischief  and 
vorruption  ?  I  coutoud  that  the  combiuntiun  of  all  clutscs  is  wise ;  bat, 
if  history  i»  not  a  fable,  the  worst  of  all  things  for  good  government 
18  the  predominance  of  tho  class  (wherever  it  is  found)  which  nxuk 
little,  thinks  loss,  and  drinks  much. 
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The  essaytt  of  \tr.  Kinnear  aiid  Mr.  Cracroft.  we  pam  by.  They  ore 
such  exuggienitiuus  tLat  tt  would  be  alike  uuproBtable  and  tedious  to 
rcvtuw  tlicm.  The  ceaay  of  Mr.  Bryco  is  that  of  a  chiasical  scholar, 
ffho  givtw  U3  iutvicstiuf^  but  inapplicablu  iuformatlon  respecting  the 
democraoics  of  Oreoce  or  Rome.  Sir  George  Young's  eseay  will 
bo  bailed  by  Mr.  Lowe,  a»  in  that  are  described,  very  fiurly,  the 
deeds  of  our  reformed  Parliament  from  183:1.  * 

Mr.  RutAon'fl  e^f^ay  !s   curious,  and  eharacterifitic.     It  sliowa  UB 
how  n  clever  inaLii,  if  he  will  but  iudnlge  bis  fancy  luid  utterly  neglect 
fiictii,'will  arrive  at  preposterouB  wmclusionii.     He  tells  us  that  wu  oro 
the  only  country  which  hoA,  in  fact,  enjoyed  for  yearit  I'orliameatary 
Qorenunent.    lie  ttdiaits  that  our  i*arliumeiit«  have  done  great 
things — have  given  w*  freedom,  wealth,  comfort,  knowledge,  scicnoo, 
literatoTB,  beyoud  any  country  in  ibo  wide  world  ('.285-0).     Ho  says 
thai  of  late  ycaxH  we  have  introduced  important  practical  reforms 
(^dT).  These  thingsaro  HO  aotunuuH  that  Mr.  Kutson  cannot  be  blind  to 
them,  but  he  must  makeacuauuguiusLthe  gentry  and  the  middle  claoaes 
uf  England.     So  he  fijidn  out  that  our  scUoob  um  bad,  our  unirer- 
tiitibs  worthless,  Ireland  worse  tlian  Poland,  our  towns  wretched,  our 
]>eiisantii  brutal  and  neglected ;  and  uU  th  i»  in  owing  to  the  ^Itinhnetu 
of  our  gentry'  and  the  8elf-»ati&fied  tinrdidnoKs  of  our  merchants  imd 
tradesmen.     Tt   is,  aa  he   saj-n,  the   nclfiith   confiervatism   of  the   ter- 
ritorinl  aristocracy  and  the  predominance  ol'  the  middle  class  (291-3) 
which  doCR  nil   tlie  mischief,    keeps  back  the  bursting  aspiration.i 
of  an  intelligent  people,  and  dwarfii  oiu*  statesmen  to  the  paltrj-  height 
of  ehabbj  intrigucra.     jVnd  the  cure — which  is  to  give  ua  real  atatea- 
mon,  to  open  the  eyca  and  enlarge  the  heai-ts  of  our  repreaentatiTGe — 
is  to  introduce  and  give  mipremacy  to  the  working  class.     How  is  it 
posublu  to  rmid  this  devhuDation  without  u  Bmile  ? 

We  should  differ  from  Mr.  Rutson.  probably  very  widely,  as  to  the 
causca  of  the  sfal*-  of  Ireland,  That  is  a  large  question  on  which  we 
will  not  enter ;  but,  inasmuch  us  for  half  u  century  Ireland  has  engaged 
the  thoughts  of  PurliamcDt.  is  it  likely  that  the  introduction  of 
English  working  men  into  our  Lcgislaturo  wUl  solve  a  problem 
which  has  taxed  ilie  wits  of  every  statesman  from  Pill  to  Peel,  from 
Qwy  to  Ruiwoll,  and  from  Grenvillc  to  Oladstono  ?  To  tcU  us  with  n 
serious  face  that  we  have  only  to  admit  Messrs.  Bealee,  Pott«r,  and 
Ernest  Jones,  and  thnt  our  Irish  difiiciJty  will  then  cease,  iaa  little  too 
much  foi-  our  gravity — ruum  feticads,  amid.  Mr.  Eutson  says  that 
our  towns  are  over-crowded,  and  the  population  debased  ;  that  in  the 
ooui»try  our  peasants  are  uneducated  and  brutal.  Is  it  possible  that 
Hr.  Rutsoa  has  acver  read  any  work  of  potitical  economy  ? — Adam 
Smith,  or  Malthus,  or  MjU  ?  Has  he  never  iii<inired  into  iho  move- 
ment of  our  population,  and  the  cnwxa  which  affect  it,  and  the  results 
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whieh  flow  IVtnn  it — liigh-priecd  land  from  dcoee  population,  dear 
botuvs  in  dose  Mrec-U,  kccu  eump^lition  fur  work,  offn-tiiig  tlic  rise 
and  Tall  of  wageai^  Has  he  nercr  Ioc^hI  inio  the  aniials  of  oiir  own 
timas,  or  the  labonra  of  the  last  thirty  ycars^-ilur  fiiciorr  DillR,  am! 
the  sraitaxy  BiUs,  and  the  cottage  biiil<Hn|r,  and  tlie  rcoiiLitioiiH  in 
town  and  conntrr  to  secure  air  and  decency  in  tho  bouaes  of  tho 
poor,  and  the  attempt  to  rcAtrain  puhlic-hooiu^t  and  beershops, 
and  to  promote  Kaving!<0Kink8  and  friendly  Rnrirtir«,  and  to  resist 
the  countlen ei'ilB  whtch  degrade  nur  peasants?  TIok  be  sever  heard 
cf  thcae  thinj^  f  uawez  watched  ibp  Libonnt  of  philantbropUta  m  and 
cat  of  Fbrliiuui-nt — bibours  carried  on  for  the  la-st  forty  ycani,  hclbre 
tho  cttsitjists  wore  bom,  or  when  they  were  dreaming  their  childU^ 
dtMnuf  Yet  in  «pitc  of  1hc)«c  rlTortft,  patient,  multiplied,  and 
direfw,  Bociotj  i»  still  oiHictcd  with  tho  moral  leprosy  that  covotr 
with  inveterate  sores  the  poor  body  of  humanity. 

Doe4  the  cecayist  really  tmng^ino  ihut  these  problems  will  be 
Mihed,  and  these  chronic  evils  ciuod,  lUo  moment  that  the  Bealesea 
and  Itrndlaiighs  and  I'crtitta  take  tbeir  |^aces  on  the  benches  of  the 
llouae  of  Commons?  And  is  it  ]K».sibIe  that  we  can  ctmGde  in 
rMMncrs  who  in  their  hopes  are  so  vain,  and  in  tbeir  memories  64 
brief?  Visions  of  fancy  won't  cure  social  disorderB.  The  promisM 
of  quacks  ure  differpnt  from  tho  paiuatakin^  nf  Bcienlific  experi- 
ment. Apply  the  galraiiism  uf  miirersal  mfli-iige,  and  you  will  leave 
the  discftMs  of  nociety  pretty  much  an  yon  find  them.  I  don't  say 
that  luithing  can  bi;  done  by  hiwf^  and  stnteranansbip.  A  great  deal 
Las  b<^n  dtmc  wilhin  Ihcao  Lint  thirty  yearn,  Wc  may  carry  on, 
though  ill  D  \visA  degree,  tho  same  work.  But  legislation,  as  haa  been 
proved  in  tlic  iustittitiou  of  bccrshopa,  often  apgTavnt<s,  in  place  of 
reiiioviiig,  social  evils.  Secular  cducatiou,  ns  in  the  United  States^ 
withdraws  moral  reati-aint*;,  weokens  religious  snnctionH,  and  in- 
ilamea  popnlar  paowon.  IJut,  admitting  that  we  make  no  mistakes, 
and  that  all  our  laws  tend  to  good,  a  bod  constitution,  in  which  arc  the 
seeds  of  natural  diBeaflns  cannot  Im>  cured  by  legidativo  physic,  nor 
can  law  avail  against  the  rooted  habits  which  otllict  bo  deoply  our  Tcxed 
ajid  sutfering  world. 

I  might  predict  that  we  are  likely  <«  intensify  rather  than  to  diminish 
these  evils.  Rut  let  ii«  not  prtipheBy ;  let  us  reasun,  Tiiiu  to  other  socie- 
ties, or  learn  fri>ni  aiialogj*.  On  this  subject  (the  case  of  the  Colonies) 
wc  have  an  nble  essay  by  Mr.  Pturson.  It  offers  a  remarkable  coo- 
trast  to  many  of  the  cssiys.  It  is  candid,  judicious,  and  practical.  It 
Males  lacts  fairly.  It  ndraitstlifficulliea.  It  drawn  rational  conclu- 
sions. Mr.  I'cnrson's  object  is  to  remove  our  want  of  contidence  in  the 
gnvonimeiit  of  the  Australian  colonies,  hpcnuRe  of  their  democratic 
institutions,  hut  he  admits  frankly  that  there  is  ground  for  the  pre- 
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JQ^ice  which  cxiatii.  Lnying  aaido  the  mischief  of  the  conTict  sys- 
tem, which  has  coaled,  .10  that,  "  in  fact,  convicts  arc  no  longer  a 
Tisiblo  cril  in  nny  part  of  Australin,"  ho  ehows  us  that  ill  the  twenty 
years  between  1839  and  1859,  our  middle  claw,  pressed  by  wont  or 
tempted  by  opportunitie*,  founded  by  their  rnpid  inimigratioii  the  bulk 
of  the  Austmlian  colonics.  "  Thoy  carried  with  thorn  the  ideas  of 
the  middle  claeses  at  home — a  Btroiig  feeling  for  an.  extended  suf- 
frage, a  desire  for  cheap  laud  on  a  eimplc tenure,  and  a  determlnatioa 
not  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  a  State  Ohnrch."  Having  thus 
abandoned  an  Kstabliehed  Cimixh  from  conviction,  they  dropped  thft 
House  of  I'eers  Irom  necesftity.  Groat  landowners  did  not  exist. 
Landowners  with  special  priTilegca  were  therefore  iraposaible. 

Still,  so  stronjf  was  thf  impression  (the  very  opposite  of  Mr.  GoMwin 
Smith's)  that  a  distinct  Charahnr,  indpppudont  of  the  popular  will,  was 
dewrablc,  that  the  coloiui-s  exit  about  to  make  what  tht-y  did  not  find ; 
nnd  while  any  man,  nut  a  jwiuper  or  a  criminal,  may  <mtcr  the  Legisla- 
tive Aiwcmbly,  the  Lcgifilativc  Ccmiieil,  though  varying  in  differ- 
ent colonies,  has  this  chamctoristic  in  all,  that  it  is  composed  of  older 
nnd  wraJthioT  men,  cannot  bo  diws^olved  at  pleosnire,  nnd  is  olentod  for 
a  longer  term.  The  proof,  how  useful  it  is  to  bo  independent  of  the 
popular  will,  lately  appeared  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  In  that 
colony  the  governor  wa-s  wrong,  the  raini-stry  were  wrong,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Chamber  were  wrong,  nnd  the  opinion  of  the  press 
"waa  eminently  wrong,  yet  the  Legi^tivo  Council,  standing  on  good 
sense  and  right,  boat  them  Ull. 

Mr.  I'eariwn  teUs  iw  that  the  ballot  and  voting  papers  woti  well  at 
colonial  eloctions.  The  evidence  he  supplies  on  the  first  point  is 
imperfect,  but  his  stutoment  in  regard  to  voting  papers  well  deserves 
consideration,  for  he  describes  it  as  o  specific  both  agaiust  bribery 
and  intimidation. 

No  doubt  the  prejudice  felt  again-^t  large  farmers,  who  got,  by 
^uatting,  valuable  runs,  can  cujiily  be  explained ;  but  It  is  a  £act  not 
without  significanee  to  u?,  that  these  fartnerB,  the  wealthy  men  of 
Australia,  have  been  Khnulderwl  out  of  Parliament  by  lawyers  and 
otliem  who  appeal  to  popular  prejudice  against  this  very  hiunble  aris- 
tocracy. Their  treatment  by  the  Australian  Commons  is  thus  summed 
up  by  Srr.  Pearson  (p.  1 95J  : — 

"  TliEJr  laadfl  ari:  tiikeo  from  thvm  and  sold  by  nucfien,  or  their  reata  ors 
roiattl  pi-rhaps  tenfuld,  or  tiiey  Dad  their  runs  lViu^<d  iritli  tliD  tmall  farmN 
of  (i  yi;omaDrT  who  iuvitdc  Ui4:ir  commonsgo,  put  up  their  lands  for  sale,  and 
bid  agaiast  tbom  in  Uio  labour  uurltct.  ...  As  tbv  Blniggle  has  been  lang 
csd  cxcitiitg,  it  has  created  a  cla«s  of  popular  polilician«,  and  the  eheop 
liirruer,  ttio  aristocrat  of  .\u<tmlia,  finds  himself  $^pltmUd  in  ikt  two 
Amatt  Ijj  merchants,  lawyers,  and  tnKicBmen." 

And  what,  we  naturally  ask  with  somo  curiosity,  is  tho  typo  of 
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fhe«e  popular  ivprraentatiTefi  P  Mr.  Pearnon's  adminioBB  sbov  tltat 
tixcy  do  not  ntanrl  high.  "  Old  Australian-s  are  a  little  apt  to  think 
tltat  there  is  » tieady  proceu  qf  tkUrioraiion  tu  tLe  dumicter  of  Xho 
men  elected  to  tlio  scvemL  I'arliomcDts."  Aiul  the  voik.  \&  like  Lbo 
workmen.  Mr.  I'earson  U  liopelul "  that  tha/auHj/  staiuUa  will  before 
lon^  b«  refrained  "  (p.  197)  ;  but  that  is  hie  fancy.  "Wagee  ore  low, 
aud  "  tliuy  are  accordinglr  crying  out  to  atop  aaaiateii  immigratiaa, 
and  ini|Ku«c  prot«c1ive  duti(«  ou  all  artic]i»  that  can  be  made  in  the 
oakmice."  In  fact,  in  AtutraUo,  as  in  tlie  United  States,  democracj* 
Icada  to  dcoiiwda  for  a  protectice  aysttm  h  the  irorkimj  man,  and  a 
domour  for  bigfacc  wagce.  Mr.  HUl  may  leani  vrith  advantage  tliafe 
at  JCelboomo,  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  any  one  holding  or  preaching 
the  sound  dootrinca  he  has  puMished  on  politicul  economy,  is  denoaiicod 
«a  a  secret  agent  of  OonBerrative  reaction,  and  a  diBgoJAcd  nrijilocrat ; 
that  the  liberal  party  maintain  that  exportation  of  gold  from  the 
colony  is  suicidal ;  that  tho  excess  of  importi  over  exports  marks  a 
yearly  loss ;  that  capital  is  the  untsgonist  of  labour,  or,  as  one  of  the 
Liberal  Miniatry  gravoly  stated,  "  tho  accumulation  of  capital  is 
ruinous  to  the  labourer."  Tho  dut}'  of  tho  Government  is  to  lind 
work  for  those  who  want  it,  and  at  the  vages  which  the  labourer 
proncriben! 

Thi'«c  arc  the  doctrluoii  of  colonial  politics  under  a  fiysteoi  of  uni- 
Toraal  HufTragc.     ]tlr.  rearHon  givctt  us  another  daas  uf  facta. 

Railruada,  he  aays,  are  unpopular  in  Australian  purIiamout«  bccaosc 
jobs  on  the-  n>ud«  attract  and  ongagu  coDatitueut^,  and  tradcsmtiu  and 
yeomen  dread  the  competition  of  railway  oontrnctore.  No  money 
for  religion — all  left  to  voluntary  chance.  Little  money  for  aohools, 
— who  cares  to  educate  when  you  only  want  bodily  muscle  and 
ainew  ?  But  other  oolouista  have  told  us  that  the  composition  of 
the  Aiistrnlian  Chuinl)er9  is  most  unsatisfactory.  They  are  filled 
with  Irishmen  of  the  worst  dracription ;  lawyers  who  piuih  their 
own  interesfa  with  little  ncruple  ;  and  inferior  merchants  who  ponder 
to  the  passions  of  the  moat  ignorant  of  the  voters.  The  results  are 
thus  given  in  one  of  our  most  udvanuod  Liberal  journals  (the  Scct^l- 
nutn,  April  20,  1867) : — 

'*  Hondicrnft  at  Uolbourac  is  protected  agoiost  rcody-mndo  gwds  frcm 
LoDilou  and  Glas^v,  and  noir  growers  of  gniin,  cuttle,  and  shMp  demand 
and  iiro  Blir>ut  to  receive  protoctioi].  The  roeult  it,  tliat  th«  prieea  of  all 
things,  fxct^t  b«f  and  mutton,  aro  high.  Butter,  1».  5*,  per  lb. ;  chewc, 
1«.  W, ;  i-(3^  per  doitm,  U.  I Irf,  Gorcnnncnt  cxpcnditoro ts  great;  a  popn- 
latioD  in  Victcria  of  604,000  pays  govemment  expenditure.  £3,<V21 ,0<}0. 
Eaeh  person  in  the  colony  pnys  yearly  of  taxes,  £S  !)«.  lOif. ;  with  ub  and 
all  onr  supposed  abnucji,  cnch  person  pays  £'2  Gt,  24.  Sat  if  we  d«duet  our 
debt^  with  which  Vii:lori»  hss  no  concern,  the  comparison  is,  Britiali  taxation, 
per  had,  £l  &i.,  against  £5  9i.  10(2.  iu  Tictoria." 
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The  cxpcricDcX'  uf  AuatmUa  is  Uiorefon:  more  <l«cutivc  tbnn  onooa- 
raging  lor  our  futiirc 

Pass  from  our  own  colonies  to  tho  United  Statw.  Wd  huTc  alMody 
glaacod  at  the  distioction  botTreen  tliom.  Elcmcnto  ara  faarmtow 
ther«  which  arc  explosivo  here.  Tho  tjafot^-Talvo  of  QHtape  to  tho 
far  West,  from  the  high  preMure  of  pricen  and  vages  on  the  eastern 
aearboiiid,  in  nn  expedient  which  we  in  I-jngliind  cannot  enjoy.  A 
costly  and  rcpulaiTo  »r.\.  roj'Vgo  to  an  luUcnown  coiuitry  restrains  that 
ooostant  movement  of  population  which  is  so  free  to  the  pn<iri««  and 
the  woods  of  the  West. 

One  of  tht«u  essays  di<a]s  with  the  question  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Goldwiu  Soiilh  treats  lis  tu  Uia  exporieuco  of  tho  American  Com- 
moQwoiJtli.  If  ability  luid  cuufidt^uceoouldquulify  a  writur,  and  make 
him  au  authority,  no  one  would  be  more  dt-scrviug  of  consideration  than 
Kr.  Gr.  Smith.  But  wo  have  read  too  many  of  Im  wotlu  and  speeches 
not  to  fevl  that  his  prvjudioce  dieoWe  his  judgment.  This  essay 
combines  his  oharactoridtic  faults.  It  presenta  a  aingnlor  contrast 
to  the  essay  of  Afr.  Pearson.  The  candour,  renerre,  and  moderation 
which  appear  in  the  one,  disappear  entirely  in  tho  other.  It  is  the 
angry  pleading  of  a  Tehementadvocate.  No  borristerBtthe  Old  Itailoy, 
addressing  a  vulgar  jury,  could  have  spoken  more  ad  tulgm  than 
Ur.  O.  Smith  has  written.  Ue  begiua  by  aaauring  ua  that  equality 
is  the  foundation  of  American  greatneas,  and  he  recounts  its  advan- 
tages. It  gives  land  to  all,  it  seooree  irom  the  land  prodnctiveneas, 
it  opeUH  to  tbe  men^hant  arenuefi  of  trade ;  no  primogeniture, 
no  eutaibi,  no  huge  fortunes,  uo  spleudid  idlf^nuse,  no  lavish 
luxury,  but  with  moderate  fortuntx,  frugal  habits  and  thrifly  lives 
(p.  219):  And  this  from  a  gentleman  who  has  walked  the  strcota  of 
Kcw  York  I  Of  all  towns  in  tho  world,  none  preeeots  fortuaos  more 
Otdoeeol,  uxpi-uditaru  more  profuse,  among  women  greater  idleness, 
love  of  drees,  frivolity,  and  waste  of  time  and  money ;  lunoDg  all, 
huttriee,  whieh,  il'  coarse  and  ecngnal,  are  not  less  extravsgant.  Take 
the  aoootint  of  any  traveller  from  Dickens  to  Uepworth  Dixon  ;  any 
testimony  "JTom  merchants  to  diplomatists ;  any  narratiii'e  from  any 
^uart«?r.  and  the  testimony  is  the  same. 

Productiveneas  of  land  ?  &[r.  G.  Smith  talks  of  landa  hing  "  wasted 
under  Austrian  or  Turkish  despotism."  Does  he  mean  to  insinuate 
that  such  is  the  case  in  England  ?  Iiet  him  turn  to  the  last  aoooont 
given  OS  by  Sir  Morton  Feto,  and  read  there  how  inferior  to  EngliiJi 
agrieuUuro  is  the  cultivation  in  the  United  States.  In  ita  natural 
product ivtjuesti,  miperior  t»  ourK  ;  in  Hkill,  ingeuuity,  and  science,  &r 
behind  us — as  far  as  the  textile  fabrics  of  tho  Btatea  are  behind  tho 
cottou  iiianufncturoa  of  Monchentor  and  the  silkii  of  Dcrb^-abire. 

Fruodom  of  Trade  ?    Why  there  is  no  oouufary  which  ia  eo  bor- 
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dcticd  with  an  inesorahle  protection.  The  "VTestem  Statea  are  vic- 
timized by  tile  burdens  inflicted  on  them  hy  the  selfish  policy  of  the 
Siistem  maniifacturiDg  Statea. 

This  is  Mr.  G.  Smith'n  first  usstTtion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
n  greater  numbur  of  ludicrous  niistjikcf*.  We  turn  to  liia  picturo  of 
tlio  United  StAtos  Oovcmmcnt — its  legislature  and  eociul  Itabits. 
From  hU  asfarnDcc  that  eome  day  or  other  the  foolts  of  Amorican 
society  will  ccosc,  wo  learn  how  grosit,  in  tho  oypt  of  their  blindest 
odvocat«,  tboao  fault«  are.  American  youth,  ho  tolla  u«,  Icaro  college 
at  n  Tery  early  age.  They  phinge  into  mercantile  lifi*,  and  the 
"grasping  desire  of  grownng  suddenly  rich,"  and  "a  looweness  of 
oonuuercial  morality  which  affects  the  int«gTity  of  public  men," 
diaracterino  them.  "  Qcnerat  I^ucalion  and  Free  Churohe* "  are 
the  blessings,  he  telU  us,  which  democracy  brings;  but,  on  his 
own  showing,  tbofte  hlesuings  are  scanty.  Education  among  the  rich 
in  the  States,  ho  saye,  is  imperfect ;  but  what  is  it  among  the  poor? 
On  this  ho  says  Httlo,  hut  JXr.  Frasor  (see  Timm  of  April  18, 
1867),  Mr.  Tremcnhccrc,  Archdcticon  Sinclair,  and  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesMs,  prove  by  faoUi  that  it  Is  worthless,  irrtiligiuus.  and  leads 
to  TJco  and  crime.  Yet  this  education,  Mr.  G.  Smltli  tolls  us,  is 
**the  pillar  of  the  American  State."  Next  he  takes  it4  political 
constitution,  and  pronounce^  it  excell^it.  To  be  sure,  he  admits  some 
defects — too  much  power  Tested  in  the  President,  a  sort  of  monarchy 
is  now  in  oollision  with  the  upright  Congress.  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
to  blmne  for  this.  The  la-st  letter  of  Lord  Macaulay  showed  his 
opinion  of  that  Constitution  which  Jefferson  framed,  and  which 
excites  the  odmiration  of  Mr.  G.  Smith.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  blind- 
ness, thought  it  radically  bad,  but  Lord  MacaiiUy's  blimdcrd  our 
philosopher  corr»cl»)  and  cUiuitiHCs.  But  what  are  his  reluctant  admis- 
sions of  the  rcsuits  of  this  liepublicoii  Constitution.  The  Congrow 
pnys  \\A  members,  which  "is  obviously  calculated  to  make  politics  a 
trade  into  which  lowadventurew  arodrtiwn."  "  Such  cultivated  intel- 
lect as  there  is  in  America  "  {a  curious  sentence  in  all  its  bearings)  is 
repelled  from  public  life,  or,  as  ho  puts  it  Cp.  238),  "  the  Congress 
draws  into  it  comparatively  little  of  that  which  is  highest  and  leoUy 
most  influential  in  the  nation."  Rich  men  arc  excluded ;  but  he  offers 
us  this  oonAoktion  (p.  227),  that  "  wo  never  could  learn  that  rich 
men  were  Kj-strmatically  excluded  from  the  representation,  or  that 
they  were  otherwise  politiciilly  mjiltrcated."  And  he  InvH  down  this 
comfortable  dogma,  that  wealth  is  orien  "useless,  perhaps  oven 
noxious,  to  the  public." 

Ailor  these  adniissiona,  wc  don't  wonder  to  hear  of  jobbery  and 
bribery  and  the  seandale  which  proruil  in  Congrces ;  nor  are  wo 
surprised  to  £ud  that  what  Mr.  G.  Smith  Jhcetiuusly  terms  the  "  un- 
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ited  clemency  of  Congress  in  dealing  witb  the  vanquished 
rebda,"  tum-s  out  to  l)o  the  iitvmoxt.,  coldt^,  and  most  relentless 
pcrsecntiim  which  we  have  ever  heard  of  in  the  annals  of  Huiuiaii 
despotij^i. 

If,  OS  Mr.  O.  Smith  tcllR  ii»,  the  power  of  the  President  is  a  hhmdcr, 
whnt  must  wo  think  of  tho  Constitution  which  puts  into  the  hands  of 
the  Steven]^«8,  and  Butlora,  nod  Suraneri^,  and  WillianiHes,  ftud  Lognns, 
a  power  which,  if  you  want  a  pamUoI  for  its  arbitniry  oxckisivcno*s, 
even  Hiippreseing  discussion  in  Congreea,  you  inuBt  go  back  to  one  of 
the  worst,  of  the  Cajsan*.  or  the  moat  cruel  of  the  Czars  ?  If  Napo- 
leon III.  hod  attempted  »uch  'tyraimy,  he  would  long  since  bare 
been  driven  from  his  throne.  What  were  the  crimes  of  the  ccup 
H'itnt  to  tho  atrocity  of  momhers  of  CoDgrew,  who  publicly  declare 
that  they  wish  to  "let  the  Southern  people  star^-e,  »>  that  the  ven- 
geance of  the  aimitn.'  may  bo  completed  "  (General  Logan)  ;  or  na 
WillianiM  and  Butler  sliout  out,  that  wlieii  the  starving  people 
of  the  South  haw  pei-ished,  "  let  God  Ahuighty  populate  the  South 
with  people  who  will  love  our  flag "  ( Ttmcfi,  Maroh  31),  18G7). 
Happiiy,  this  is  too  much  cvcu  for  the  Ucpublicon  nowspapora,  one 
of  wiiich  (the  JRoumi  Ttthlf)  writes  as  follows  : — 

*'  Th«  Aitcricftn  nntion  is  in  ecrions  (kngor  nt  this  momont  of  lofiing  by  a 
narrow  and  ahorI-si»htoil  poli<:y  in  peace  tho  towering  reputation  for  grfat- 
nvsi  iiuti  IicToism  it  lately  iicquircd  by  a  coloam)  uchtcvcnicDt  ie  arms.  Two 
years  ngu  wc  stiuuld  Bumrcly  utirst^lvis  huvo  bulii'vuil  that  the!  prosont  time 
would  have  found  us  occupying  ">  imu^n^^m  an  atUtti4«  totuard  enr 
tvij'iijtatett  brethren.  Wc  would  .not  huvu  hclicvcd  that,  (Ightiag  ua  wo 
avowed  for  lilicHy,  eocrlScJn;  our  cIiitdnMi  in  heoatomba  for  the  eublime 
caUMi  of  human  eut^nnchiaemont  and  «[ual  rights,  wo  nhouM  find  ounelvu 
to-doy  pTocc'cding  to  rule  a  ^lant  and  half-ruinod  people  by  a  system  which, 
if  nst  a  potititfiy  annitligatetl  detpuUmn,  requires  the  ecutest  sophistry  of 
its  apologist*  to  prove  it  otherwise.  Wp  tae.  permitting  tho  claims  of  nporly 
to  t^te  pivcedeace  in  our  bearta  over  tho  interests  of  the  nation.  We  an 
BiiBtainmg  in  Ivolialf  of  tho  projects  of  partisan  leaders  a  lino  of  condncL  which 
is  impolitic,  vp/ireuitv,  mid  incapaMc  of  being  parsiatod  in  without  bringiog 
reactive  conscqucttccs  subversive  of  tho  principles  which  tho  moea  of  lh« 
people  profi-ss  to  dcBire  to  perpetuate."* 

"We  pick  out  a  few  more  specimens  of  Mr.  G.  Smith's  accurate 
candour.  Here  is  one  :  "If  hy  tjTsnny  of  opinions  it  is  meant  that 
the  majority  in  America  prevent  .  .  .  the  minority  from  exproBidng 
their  sentiments,  or  Irom  acting  as  they  plea«o  in  support  of  their  pria- 
ciplea,  nothing  can  be  lees  true."  This,  from  a  writer  who  must  have 
read  {mihsw  ho  cloAod  both  his  ears  ajid  oytw)  the  lato  account-t  of 
Coagroee,  when,  as  eoon  a»  one  of  tho  minority  pom  to  apeelc,  the 
q\iostiau  was  called  for,  and  the  debate  stopped.  It  was  thought  » 
marvellous  stretch  of  liberality  that  ten  minutes  were  allowed  to  ono 
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of  tlio  minoritj  1o  iiiMro»t  Congress,  Whcti  %t-c  contrast  with  this 
oxhibitioQ  the  iroedom  of  debate  in  our  shmdenxl  llou^  of  Conuooos, 
tho  frank  oolltsion  of  opinion,  the  intcllcctoal  gUdiatonOiip,  the 
genorous  rivalry,  and  the  rrady  apprncJiLtion  of  merit,  we  tuni 
from  enajriKts  who  can  tbun  hold  up  tn  onr  admiration  the  Ameri* 
can  Oonstitation,  with  a  feeling  of  indignant  wtmder.  Then  fcJlown 
a  personal  remark  of  the  Oxford  I^ftaisor  (p.  230) :  "  He  can 
testify  to  the  ^t  that  orcn  rvputod  ronegndca,  whoso  namM  stank 
in  the  aortriU  of  the  party  which  thoy  hod  left,  were  trcfttcd  by 
leading  membem  of  thnt  party  with  pcrfoct  i«cinl  eoart««y,  nnd 
VTOD  friendiinCM,  at  tho  tiino  of  tho  election."  This  statement  is 
one  so  contrary  to  all  we  erer  heard,  that  Mr.  Q.  Smith  will  excuse 
118  if  we  esqirOBS  aamo  hcsifAtton  before  accepting  it  We  won't 
multiply  oppodtfi  teetimonies,  but  one  we  take  from  a  diplomatist,  an 
ob»er\-aiLt  traveller,  just  returned  from  the  States,  a  foreigner,  not 
involved  in  our  prejudices,  one  who  from  fain  character  as  well  as  his 
Utlt^ntA  is  omtii  f^Nfphoue  mnjor.  We  questioned  him  lately  on  this 
point,  and  his  answer  was,  that  tho  puiitical  po&^ions  of  the  States 
are  beyond  anytliiug  of  which  we  have  a  conoepliou.  One  example 
fell  under  his  uoiicc.  Au  imfortmiate  meitiher  of  Congress  bad 
rofusnl  to  go  along  with  the  insane  posHiuns  of  his  piirty.  On 
rotuning  to  his  western  State  (to  meet,  acouitling  to  Mr.  G.  Smitll, 
"  porfecC  social  courtesy  and  friondlino*s  "),  his  father  disowned  him, 
his  brother  cut  him  in  the  street,  nnd  the  unhnppy  man,  rejected  as 
Bti  outcast,  eouiniittod  suicide.  ITe  added  this  reinnrk :  he  had  had  a 
long  conversation  with  a  lending  member  of  the  Republican  party  in 
the  Senate,  and,  on  his  representing  to  him  the  bad  impression  made 
in  p;ur*>j>e  by  the  treatment  which  Congrww  was  inflictiTi^  on  the 
South,  this  cmiuoDt  senator  told  him  that,  though  he  groaii^  under 
the  burden,  he  dared  not  differ  from  bis  constituents ;  whatever  his 
party  did,  they  required  him  to  do. 

It  is  right  U>  add,  from  the  testimony  of  otir  accomplished  friend, 
that  in  one  point  the  conduct  of  democracy  in  America  is  renssur- 
ing.  There  is  no  disposition,  any  more  than  in  Australia,  to  lay 
burdens  on  the  wealthier  class,  or  to  introduce  an  unfair  system  of 
taxation.  Congress  has  honestly  accepted  the  burdens  of  the  war, 
and  has  grappled  with  thi<m  with  faimeiis.  But  tiio  influence 
of  "  needy  nnd  iimbitimiH  adventurers,"  who,  Mr.  G.  Smith  admits, 
••  have  too  clear  a  6cld  "  (p^  231),  is  Buch  that  a  system  of  intrigue 
and  venality  hiui  been  long  estahlinhed  in  C-ongrcss.  llic  personal 
ohamctcT,  which  with  us  lias  been  guanlcd  with  so  strict  a  purity 
(witnees  some  memorable  coses  during  tho  Ministry  of  Sir  It.  Peel), 
is  low.  Mimogerfl  in  towns,  managers  in  States,  managers  in  tho 
elections,  armed  with  the  Cauctu,  prdctise  btillj'ing  and  bribery  on  & 
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acalo  which  inourjnost  vtual  boroughs  A^tniIdbt'dnrpriHiufr,  amlmtli- 
iu  uur  Piirlittiuvul.  is  uulaiotv]i.  IVTiat  must  by  tho  workiu jf  of  u  system, 
vluch  cun  give  lui  it«  fruit  such  a  tiel  of  councilloni,  guverDors^  and 
elt>ct«cl  judges  as  tli<Kso  in  Now  Yoi-Il  !  Here  ia  mic  oF  (he  lafcsfe 
specimens  (T/ni^s,  April  8,  1867),  wbiub  shows  liow  the  syMnna  jiul- 
lutcA  (he  stream  of  juaticw: — 

"One  day,  saya  Mr.  Kennedy,  o  iMliccman  arrcatcd  oti  Irialimim,  aamocl 
Sweeny,  for  mukinf;  a  distuibonii'U  in  the  pufiHc  atTtci.  The  tliargc  was 
proreil,  whtTL-upon  JuKtlcu  Connolly  thus  nddrcssi'd  tho  policMnuii, — *  What 
nj^ht  hnil  y^u,  a'xr,  to  arrest  UiiR  niiin  ?  I  linro  a  gn-ut  iiund  Ut  ioak  ynii 
up,'  und  other  tncouru^ing  wor^n.  S^vcny  W119  libi-ratcd.  ^  latia  bt-iug 
Ibumi  cruelly  beatin;cliia  wifo  iii  the  vtrceti^  wan  t«kcD  before  thu  juttioo 
and  liberated  nt  once,  while  the  folicemui  wom  admoniehed  to  be  camU,  or 
he  would  f  n<l  hitnsolf  in  prison.  Nevcn  ho^kmcn — hackmen  in  New  York 
aro  the  (greatest  •c«undrels  in  the  w»rld — were  arT<«tod  for  Tiolnting  a  certain 
Act.  In  this  inEbmce,  at  iny  rate,  tlic  police  ought  to  liaru  ticcn  snetoincd, 
for  It  is  almost  dangcrons  to  arriro  in  this  city  late  at  niglit  aaA  be  beset  by 
a  etowd  of  hackmim;  bnt  Mr.  Jostico  Connolly  Kiid  that  ho  nerer  know  of 
thd  law  until  tboso  cases  were  brought  fonvord,  anJ,  suid  h«,  *  If  I  am 
if^orsnt  of  it,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  hnckmea  ^ould  know  it.'  A 
iioUcenuu  went  into  a  liquor  shop,  and  suminoned  the  proprietor  for  kocplng 
his  place  open  during  nuliiwfuf  hours.  The  comment  of  tlie  justico  upon 
this  c«M  wt»  (la  foUowa : — '  Uoore  (the  liqnor  dealer)  had  a  rii^ht  to  thi>tt  tk* 
9JpOBF  u  a  tro^niMcr,  and  hu  would  huvc  been  justiiicd  iu  kmcling  hu  braina 
mU*  In  a  similar  cam  the  juitict^  told  the  ib-jui-MilU-r,  '  Club  that  officer 
out  of  your  place,  if  ho  conies  thero  ogoui.'  To  u  poliecnKUi  he  f^d,  '  If 
eoiue  ot  you  oAeer*  hod  your  bmni  knoek(Ml  ont,  it  would  be  jutliticd.'  To 
another  officer  who  had  arrested  n  man  for  kicking  a  poor  creature  about  tlift 
h£«l,  he  cried  out,  '  You  saw  too  much — you  asv  n  d nuLiaui-e.' 

*'  I  need  nut  i)uijt£  nny  further  fVom  thiit  report.  If  any  render  ukH  why  a 
Judge  ithoiild  behave  in  tbia  way,  it  will  be  becnnw  he  hiu  forgotten  that  In 
New  York  Jnd|;c3  are  tilecttsl  by  Unirereal  Suffrage,  and  them  aw  mora 
thii-vea  and  lawhrt^akera  than  policemen  in  the  ooitjttituency.  llr.  Justioo 
Cutinolly  merely  studied  to  secure  Ifce  approbation  of  the  gruat  boily  of  liis 
sopporterR.  Tboy  will  rote  f>>r  him  ngain  at  the  next  election,  wheicus  tho 
policemen  could  not  have  helped  him  in  the  least  This  u  one  pluiM  of  life 
in  New  York." 

Tukc  another  illtutration,  which  may  uhow  thow  who  complain  of 
oriatocmlic  putronagc  wbnt  sort  of  scJoctlous  will  flow  from  the  mob: — 

"  Erery  nomination  to  cf&ca  which  the  Prwiident  makes  now  fs  instantly 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  unless  tho  nominee  be  a  Uadioal.  A  moderate 
Bepublican  stands  -no  chance,  and  this  cxcite«  ffreat  indignntion  in  tho 
tanaerate  section  ot  tho  party.  This  week  there  have  been  thivc  rejectiaau 
by  the  Senate  of  men  who  ate  decidedly  popnlor  in  the  country,  un  tlia 
ground  that  they  are  not  extreme  Rtulioius,  although  ineontefitnbly  ([Ottd 
Union  men.  One  is  General  Slocum,  who  was  nominated  by  the  I'reaideiit 
as  narnl  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Slocum  did  distiajiniithed  nervica 
all  through  the  war.  He  was  in  the  Peninsula  with  the  army  of  tho 
Potomae;  hu  wmt  at  South  Mountain  ttnd  in  the  battlus  nxoiuid  Kichnond; 
bo  took  put  in  the  gT«at  cngagementa  of  Antictam  and  ChoncellorsTille  ;  he 
commnnded  tlu:  13th  Corps  nt  Oettyithnrg,  and  commanded  one  of  the  two 
coliLomB  in  Shcmian's  cclebntted  m^irclu    This  is  uo  light  record  of  serrice 
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in  Iho  cause  of  ihc  TJnion,  anil  yet  the  Senate  has  injected  him  because  be 
is  nol  aniDti|:  tlic  most  violt-nl  of  the  lladiculs.  IVrhapa  tbis  act  will  <Io  the 
Undical  petty  more  harm  in  the  coiintrj"  than  oiiy  othtr  npon  which  they 
hftvu  vcnturtd.  It  U  bo  wbriouslv  a  fight  for  place  and  oflicp  which  they  arc 
ooiiductuig.  (JwiiTid  Frank  Illair  wua  ntmimatcJ  aa  minister  for  Anstria, 
and  OfQcral  Coucli  for  auutltftr  post,  ttml  bath  rejeuted.  Tliu  ptihliu  feeling 
in  whoed  in  tho  Ntie  Yorh  Iltr/ild,  which  huR  hiUicrto  'been  hitt<>rly  hoktilo 
to  the  Pri»id4;nl  hdiI  warmly  m  fiivuur  of  thu  Ra(.UciU&.  It  says: — 'Thfi 
TfjeotibD  of  stich  lUt-n  for  oflicfs  dcmnndiug  a  far  inferior  capacity  to 
their*,  iiiid  thftt  in  I'livimr  of  more  paitisniis,  cati  only  be  diiimetcriaed  a* 
ntroeious  inMlenn-.  The  whole  eoiintry  fetili  insulted  in  th«  indiicni^ 
vlTered  theiu.  ThJH  is  tin-  womt  tliiij};  lliitt  the  Eudicali  huve  us  yet  att^tuptea 
in  CojiRrcKS  and  tliey  may  rest  asMureil  that  thty  will  W  niaiio  tn  suffer 
for  it.'  The  tune  of  other  joumult  on  tlio  CQur»o  puriiucd  by  the  ^arty  is 
■vtry  eiiniiur."* 

Rut  Ihore  is  another  efect  for  which  wc  must  bo  prepared.  Not 
only  arc  Amcric^an  rcprcwntaliTos  returned  by  praclirca  which  lower 
their  chitructor — so  tliat,  hiiviiig  Iiribod,  thoy  sec  no  hmm  in  taking 
bribes, — but  with  a  lowering  oi  individuiil  hoootir  there  cneucs  a 
lowering  of  the  character  of  tbo  Icfrislatiire.  Tho  vulgnr  abui^)  and 
tbrente  of  members  arc  only  outward  «igiis  of  conrgo  feelings.  There- 
fore, when  you  appesl  to  public  fuith  or  public  hououi*,  the  appeal 
is  Iaii^he<l  at  in  Congress.  It  i&  aa  irrolerant  aa  sueh  an  appeal  would 
be  to  the  BTadlaughs,  Connollys,  and  Creuicra  of  Tnifaljrnr  Sciuare. 
Take  one  8pe<;imen,  and  lake  it  from  the  higher  body — the  Senate  of 
tho  Unitefl  Stales — and  from  one  of  its  acknowledged  leaders.  After 
tho  Seoate  had  pledged  itself  by  a  Boleinn  act  to  admit  tho  Sciuthem 
Slates,  on  their  complying  with  certain  conditinnR,  Mr.  Sumnor, 
the  leader  of  the  republican  party,  repwdiatetl  the  pledge,  and  pro- 
posed instead  to  coiifiscnte  part  of  the  proprictorfi'  lands,  in  order  to 
piTe  a  homestead  to  each  of  the  libprnted  negroes.  His  argument* 
for  these  acts  are  worthy  of  tho  acts  theraaelvcw : — 

"To  give  a  lionientcnd  to  all  Ihme  freeclmen  will  be  no  more  than  to  RiKr 
lliem  tho  vote.  You  have  done  tho  one,  and  bow  you  must  lio  the  other. 
y^v  are  t«ld  that  to  liim  that  hath  ohidl  he  given,  and  a^  you  have  already 
given  the  halint,  that  i^  in  possession,  tou  must  ro  fnrther,  ami  pve  not 
only  ediinitiun.  hut  the  homcHtrml.  Nor  mtut  you  h«utatc  for  want  of 
power.     Hib  time  for  ht-sitation  has  passed.'' 

He  contended  for  his  resolutions  on  the  additional  ground  that  they 
were  very  simple.  Simple  enough  every  one  will  admit !  Ilappily 
this  propoeal,  though  ntceptahlo  to  the  Hoiine  of  KeprescntatiTca, 
wax  too  ULUch  for  tho  £^ciiate. 

There  is  yet  another  feature  of  arepublican  goTe-mment,  founded  on 
universal  suffrage,  which  we  must,  notice,  and  IhatJK — its  ambition  and 
love  of  war.     No  one  can  have  read  tho  American  papcitt  during  the 
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long  war  with  tho  South  without  ohsorving  tlieir  di^Jike  of  Enghuid 
and  dtttiant  hostility.  Xow  that  the  war  is  over,  this  Ibaling  mani- 
fests itself  in  CongrpM;  and  in  the  Government  Mr.  Seward's  popu- 
larity wa»  tirHt  obtained  hy  menaces  against  I'^ngland.  JIoweTer 
widely  the  IVcsidetil  and  (Congress  differed,  both  agrood  in  rureaning 
the  Irish  Fenians  and  hailing  them  us  hrotlircn.  Tho  attacks  on 
Ctmudii  by  thiit  parly  were  prfpiirod  without,  any  elicck  on  tlio  part  of 
the  Aint'ricau  Govoriimout,  and  only  when  tlio  iu\ni>ion  was  Bup- 
presscd  did  tho  United  States  interpose,  and  thim  to  domoiid 
ihc  Libemtion  of  tho  rebels.  Whatever  measure  annoys  England  is 
pupular  in  Congrt-ss.  This  fot-luig  led  to  the  lat«  piirchu^c  from 
Rvasi* ;  and  one  of  the  last  motions  before  Congress  is  a  notice  calling 
attention  to  the  luiion  of  our  Northern  colonics  in  a  Confedci'ution,  as 
being  II  further  ontranoe  of  mnniirchy  on  the  virgin  soil  of  America. 
JTo  must  be  a  suiguine  man  who  expects  that,  iiotwith&tiiiiding  our 
pntlent  forbeariuice,  muny  yearK  will  pass  without  Home  insult  or 
injury,  on  tho  part  of  tlio  Fnited  Stat™,  which  will  dri»x  us  into 
hostilities.  Hitherto  wo  have  been  kept  from  an  Amcrium  war,  on 
several  occosiunx,  by  the  reluctance  of  our  morchonla  and  munufuc- 
turer»  to  riak  thoir  proptrty.  But  this  wholesome  rc*traint  will  snap 
whon  tho  working  cinsses  predominate  in  Parliament.  They  vriU 
bring  a  far  moro  Rcnsitivc  and  defiant  temper  into  the  public  counciU. 
Domocmcy  will  then  confront  democracy,  and  in  such  a  caso  wo  must 
bo  prepared  for  a  war  of  great  pniportlons  and  fierce  exasperation. 

Let  no  one  inmgino  that,  in  tliu.-*  tniulyzing  American  democracy 
and  correcting  the  grtms  blunders  (we  ought  tx>udl  them  the  grievous 
misTcpresotttations)  of  which  Jlr.  Goldwiu  Smith's  essay  is  full,  that 
we  underrate  the  ability  and  virtue  which  abound  in  tho  United 
StatcR.  The  work  of  Sir  M.  Peto  bn'nga  out  in  figures  the  cucrgieo 
of  that  wonderful  nation.  So  far  from  dcnving  or  grudging  them 
the  credit  which  briong^  to  them,  wo  nre  proiul  of  our  Siixon 
brethrtn.  Their  missions  abroad,  their  missions  to  the  array  during 
the  war,  their  vigour  in  mipplying  tho  bodily  and  religious  n'antji 
of  that  great  army  by  a  voluntary  combination — thc»c  fruits  of 
Ohristinn  philanthropy,  and  added  to  these  tli©  liberality  and  energy 
which  enabled  them  to  keep  up  euoniKitis  nnniesimd  to  extemporixo 
a  fleet  of  injn-clad« ;  their  tillage,  their  ruilwiiyw.  their  merchant- 
men,  their  commerce,  their  conmiofet  of  tho  wilderness,  their  fortunes 
made  by  manufacture  and  trade — tht^c  arc  proofs  of  Indu-stry  autl 
resource  the  most  euorgetic  and  persevering  thiil  the  world  ever  saw. 

Mr.  U.  Dixon  sliows  us,  taking  his  >'iowe  from  a  different  point, — 
from  the  pfculiantira  of  American  fimaliviimi, — Tiow  the  wiccntrictty 
of  the  moHt  pestilent  fuithtt  i.i  kept  in  restraint  by  the  diligenoe  of 
industry  and  the  order  which  industry  inspires.      Greatly  as   we 
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condemn  the  ey^em  wblcli,  left  to  Tolnntsryisni,  allows  every  weed 
to  i<:pnug  up  and  grow  luxurituitly,  we  find,  ewn  in  ili«ae  mia- 
chtcrous  seot«,  evidences  of  America's  rigour. 

But  vluit  must  we  think  of  a  polttioal  system  which,  with  such  a 
natiou.  soiiUc-red  over  an  area  of  3,000,000  of  sqoaro  miles,*  rising 
with  a  growth  nf  numbers  uu]>ural]e]ed — 'from  A,000,000  in  ISOO  to 
above  35,000,000  nowf — willi  their  .14,000  luwyem,  37,000  clergy, 
TidiOOO  medical  men,  S0,000  iitudeiitx,  and  above  50,000  men  of  com- 
petent und  educated  intelligence,  cnn  prodnoo  as  its  rt'presentatirrs  such 
men  as  Itutlor,  or  Sumner,  or  Howurd,  or  WilliaiQK — who  degrade 
the  elioractor  of  Congress  by  speeches  of  tirutul  pa-^^ion,  und  clirry  out 
acts  of  injustice,  oppression,  and  wrong.  The  higher  wo  estimate  the 
American  people,  the  more  we  lontho  a  eonstitution  which  can  driro 
uut  of  public  life  nit  who  arc  great,  and  pure,  an<l  uoblo,  and  good. 
Tell  mo  of  their  poets  and  i<cidpton*,  their  historians  and  philan- 
thropists, their  gallant  gpDerala.  their  patriotic  officer!^,  their  eloquent 
writers,  their  learned  diTines,  their  raaaferly  philosophers;  nnd  thai 
go  to  Congress  to  hear  the  vulgarity  and  the  savagely  of  the  ropi-eseo- 
tativos  whom  the  mob  has  cho&en  1 

Lot  us  confess  that  a  system  whieh  drives  from  ParUament  every 
man  who  is  honest,  elevated,  and  virtuoui,  is  a  sj'stom  which,  though 
Mr.  Q.  Smith  and  3fr.  Bright  msy  hold  it  out  to  our  imitatiuu,  pre- 
aentB  to  calmer  and  more  thoughtful  minds  a  memorable  example, 
with  lessons  of  emphatic  warning. 

But  our  spaeo  warns  us  to  conclude.  One  last  word  for  Mr.  G. 
Smith,  who  may  be  trsated  aa  the  Coryphtetta  of  this  group  of 
msayists.  He  has  taken  great  pains  to  instil  bis  opinions  by  books, 
tRictA,  iind  lectnroa  lie  has  sliown  us  what  in  our  future;  and, 
like  a  propht-t  of  evil,  lie  gloats  over  the  evil  which  he  foretells. 

To  u*  there  appears  no  stronger  warning  than  to  offer,  in  Ma  oim 
worda,  the  schemea  of  rc-conatructiou  aud  revolution  which  he  tells 
us  are  near.  If  the  lovers  of  rational  liberty  and  the  admirers  of  ooo- 
stitutional  order  will  not  he  wuruod  by  hia  words  to  withstand  theee 
pernicious  changes,  no  words  of  ours  cotdd  awaken  them. 

We  take  thew;  from  Mr.  G.  Smith's  letter,  lotely  addressed  to  the 
Jlanehenitr  Owirdian : — 

"  In  repn-eentatiTc  inatitutiona  two  tbingp  an  SMevary — that  the  nation 
should  ^e  it(Ic(iuut«l7  represented,  and  that  then  dtonld,  at  the  some  time, 
be  tuffi(;ient  si'i^uritios  for  stable  goTemmeat  and  deliberate  legisktioo.  We 
are  ubotit,  thongh  under  sontowhot  stmsgo  auspice*,  to  provide  tlio  fint  of 
tbi-sc  rc^uiutcs ;  wv  must  not  m^glcct  in  k  doiog  la  provide  for  the  socond. 
Onr  pfL-BCiit  ik>uurilirti,  or  eiippoM-d  Njcuritie!>,  conHSt  of  a  icstricivd  ftranohise 
and  a  HouKe  of  T^urd*.  3nt}\  Iln-»e  iii-cimlie»  belong  to  the  rtyn  of/ndalwa 
and priviityf.     The  ivatriolo*]  tVancfaisc  iii  ahoiit  to  fall,  and  vain  will  bo  all 
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nptd  to  replace  it  by  a  aystpin  of  paltry  electoral  caatca,  pinprioUTy, 
!  educational,  theological,  or  of  anT  otlier  kind.  .  .  ,  Aa  to  the  Houae  of 
Lor^,  I  hnve  alroady  coileavourEU  to  show  tUat,  as  at  jirL-sont  coiislLtut«d, 
it  is  for  all  good  purposes  iincktn  with  irnntraiU  impitfHCi.  Being  «i«lu- 
siyely  heroditiuy,  and  almoEt  csclaavcly  territorial,  it  n-^ts  upon  two 
f  rincipWa  vhich  all  over  the  vorld  un.>  dead,  and  unless  tbu  sliudow  hIiouM 

So  biick  on  thv  Buu-disl  of  liistor}-,  can  noviT  bo  rcTivLt].     It«  dcdsiTC  deca- 
cJtcc,  OS  I  ecud  before,  dat««  from  tbc  lU-form  of  1832,  whim  tb«  Commons 
[lecamc  a  more  udet^uaU)  roprewntatioti  of  tlio  nation ;  and  wiili  housebold 
mffm^  it*  nullity  will  be  complrte.     VTLwi  tlie  veil  of  comttitiiUonAl  fictions 
i«  drawn  andti,  thct  fort  will  npp4;ar  tbat  tli«  Oavmument  of  this  country  has, 
aacc  th&  Itcform  of  1832,  boon  vested  in  a  ringlc  Chamber,  vhicb  virtually 

[Appoints  the  oxecative  for  tbc  time  bdns,  and  on  the  df^i^ituons  of  which  tho 
Grown  has  ccmtcd  to  have  any  voto,  while  the  HnuRrt  of  Lords  retains  only  a 
soMpeBoxe  veto  of  a  very  feeble  and  preoarioos  kind.  If  this  is  not  tho 
doctrine  of  the  I'^urt  Journal,  or  tron  of  JfUckttont  and  the  Con«titutiosiU 
vritciv,  it  is  tho  rod  statt;  of  the  case.  .  .  .  A.ro  wc  to  havo  a  constitution 

^irith  a  ain^  chamber  or  with  two  P  That  is  the  qucstioa  which,  whether 
I  cbooM  to  consider  it  thcorctivutlyor  not,  muHtsoon  foRC  itsulf  practically 
on  tho  nation.  Wo  have  ourtflln.^*^  by  otif  suppo^ml  fxnmplo,  led  all 
tho  world  into  doublc-cbambcrt-d  constitutioiui.  TicTorthch-xs  it  seems  to 
Be  that  reason  and  cxpnicncc  anr,  on  the  whole,  iign!a»t  the  double 
chamber.  Tf  it  diviilos  powrr,  it  nle»  difsipatoK  th«  %ci\i»-  of  rp'iponcibility. 
Tha  popttlar  chonbcr  ia  apt  to  bo  rockleen,  nnd  to  indRljr<>  its  demagogic  pTO- 

'  peontics,  leaving;  it  to  the  lc«s  popnlor  chamber  to  impose  the  check,  which 
the  lees  popular  chanibcr  is  oiti:rn  not  strong  enougli  to  do.  Ttua  has  been 
fblt,  I  believe,  in  tbu  United  Sutcj>,  though  th»  Senata  tktr*  it  afar  more 
tuf/iil  and  fou-'er/ul  in^tituUm  Vtan  our  JIcuu  nf  LarcU.  I  will  not  say  that 
tbe  Bystcni  of  political  checks  and  bulaacea  ia  nugatory,  but  I  ^usptct  that  it 
ia  out  of  dnt«.  I  think  it  may  exist  hotween  two  goveniing  bodi«a  or 
powers,  noither  of  which  la  national,  such  a»  a  king  and  nn  nristoorary,  or 
two  duaes  of  noblMi,  or  an  aristocracy  and  a  Houso  of  C'ommivnn  elected  by  a 
namw  snllnf^.  Hut  in  a  repiesentatire  adoembly  elected  by  the  wholo 
nation  sovereign  power  will  vest  entire.  Tfo  reolrheck  con  be  inipeaod  upon 
it,  and  protended  checks  will  onlv  do  mischief.     Tho  best  course  under  our 

I  jHPe»ont  eodsl  uid  political  conmtunu  probably  would  be,  having  properly 
constitQtod  tho  Eorcrcign  aawmbly,  and  provided  for  its  oUction  on  mttoiul 
principles,  to  recognise  it  as  the  organ  of  the  whole  nation,  and  to  by  npon 
it  the  full  Weight  of  n-sponsibility  by  Irankly  inrestiag  it  with  undivided 
power.     My  own  conviction,  I  ntpeat,  is,  iinil  bun  loni;  bticn,  that  ottr  oU 

JmM  MmtiMiom  htu  wpm  nts  <A»f  it  cannot,  teiUK/nl  c/ikjijtn  from  icMci  ntr 

fmiperttUim  thrtnie,  i*  nwir  to  ttm  tit  purpoaet  of  tociefy  in  the  prf%mi  «ni ; 
and  that  it !«  the  hnrinent  of  statesmen  to  dotcrmino  what  change  ia  nfccnuT', 
and  to  conduct  the  operation  with  proper  forecast,  and  to  as  to  aroid  any 
Ttolettt  shock." 

Absolute  deepotisiii  in  the  hands  of  au  inEdel  democracy ! — 
tbaC,  accordinff  to  our  Oxford  philosopher,  is  tho  euthanasia  of  tho 
British  constitution.  Where  Chatham  and  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Burke 
spoke  and  legishUed,  there  will  ruut  the  Itnidluu(*hK  and  Potters,  the 
Brights  and  Goldwin  &nit]ia  of  our  ago.  For  stvrliujf  gold  we  shall 
hare  Bruiumagcui  pinchbuuk,  and  again  a  future  poot  will  vrito, — 


"  Wlura  Englsjul's  nonarcfa  ooeo  nacovorwl  ut, 
And  Braiuaaw  buUIod  in  a  broad  •brinumiil  hal." 


Ax  Ex-M-P. 
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Yntn^}/.  To'daif,  ojid  For  Ever:  a  Pom,  I'n  Tivrltr  Booki.  Bj-  Edwasd 
IIexbt  BTcioiKaTETn,  M.A.,  Liciunbont  of  Christ  Chuiti,  IIiuupst«wl, 
and  C1ia])laiu  to  th<!  BiHliop  of  Bipon.    Loniloii :  Rlruii^UniB. 

VITE  own  to  ooiintlc-niblu  difBcolty  Id  wriHog  n  notice  <rf  Hat  ^cm.  ISicve 
'*  is  uv  tvjiviMUnit  from  vurnulvLi^  or  our  ruaJon  tb»t  Ha  mei-it  w  rftry  ;;reat ; 
attb«  suuqUuo  it  utcqualLvimpvMiiUeUt  conceal Uiat.oa  a  vholo,  it  iaat&iluio. 
Au  author  vbo  would  linu  Mutou  oa  bis  mm  giouni:)  m-udt  ho  prepared  to 
hcur  itiiil  OTcn  if  in  some  places  "proximus,"  it  isindc^-d  "Iod^  mt«rrullo;" 
luiil  ttuit  ill  others— ill  tho  gnuitor  numbtT— tim  coinptrisoa  is  Eiinply  his  oon- 
dvtnniiticii.  But  ctch  vhorv  this  ia  tho  ctuir,  Mr.  Biokurvtotb's  verse  lui«  about 
it  &  freduifes  oiii]  n  diarm  which  Bare  it  From  iiiodiccrit}',  and  will  aaaun  for 
it  Toadera  and  adinircis. 

Pint  of  all,  we  think  the  title  Qufbrtnaatc.  No  one  would  imagine,  by  its 
b«lp.  that  the  pncmiwatt  th'^dcHTtptiTenom^Tcof  on  vx|>cri(-itov  in  the  usmen 
world.  Tlu-  dilUcuhy  of  fimliitc  an  adoquat«  tiUo  wild  iiw  duuUt  ktqaU  but  W6 
cannot  evv  whj-  tint  Msaruli  tiliiiuM  have  TuAultod  in  tbo  adoption  of  quo  totally 
and  hfipclosdly  inai^Iei^uato.  lloeidos  which,  the  worda  of  ihn  titto.  bointf  appro- 
prii-.tcd  to  a  dcKfiption  of  tho  uni'hftn;j;i7al'lonu<i<  of  oux  lU-docniur,  loud  th« 
roador,  wii  oiwtiitiK  this  book,  to  suppnso  that  tli*  wibjuct  of  Iho  ptjcia  is  to  be 
His  I'eTwiii  nr  wii..    We  full  into  this  uiiatake  ouraelrce. 

y/v  also  own  to  fcelinj;  etmn^lv  thnt  which  ham  boon  nlrcftdy  rvointcd  out  by 
ma  contomporar)-  tho  Quaniian,  tho  want  of  rcripiiniLitudii  in  tho  locui  itandi 
of  the  sarreto<r,  ur  ntthor,  pcHinpn.  tin;  want  of  any  Ifcua  aUimli  fui  hiin  at  all. 
Ho  nairutefl  to  na  his  own  tbutii  uud  dcmcunt  to  lladcB;  ho  doechbee  tha 
Faradiae  of  the  bleated  dead,  tlio  nnson  nf  th«  Inei,  tlic  croation  of  angola  and 
of  mca,  tho  fall  of  ongtila  and  or  men  (thc«o  two  as  rvlntod  to  hiu  hy  aa 
attendant  angvl),  tho  tintmnco  of  durknc<»4,  Hodomptioi).  tlif  Church  militant, 
tha  bridal  uf  tho  Eiainb,  the  milK-niiial  Snbbtiili,  tliu  ta«t  judcmcut,  tho  many 
maoaiona.  Itul  we  in  rain  endf^avuur  to  jtrasp  the  ahndowy  being  who  ^cnkii 
to  UB.  la  bo  e{)eakine  in  time  ^  If  eo,  ho  must  bo  narratme  n  viticn  vaunh- 
nafud  him  of  things  to  como.  Ib  ho  spc^akinf;  in  ct.i;mity?  If  fxt,  tvr  utust  bo 
rapt  into  an  ucmtwi}'  in  onltr  tn  hn  liin  hourcra.  Itut  no  prnviiiioii  ia  mode 
forcither  of  thcaoulU'rnntivoti.  Poi^tTyal  luaat  roquiros  Toriaimilitudc ;  requires 
that  tho  imn^nation  ehuuM  ho  f>iiidM  into  eomo  eomblAiico  of  complianco  with 
tho  unitJDB,  Wo  KiTinot  liolp  fpelinj;  that  thin  is  a  jfrwit  fiiult.  anil  one  which 
iifC(w<itat<.-«  tlii;  rocwBtinp  of  tho  machiucty  of  the  ihioui.  il'  it  in  la  take  a  por- 
insnont  pluix  in  nur  litcmtiUQ.  An  unbamed  pietnn)  can  hardly  hang  in  our 
National  Onllery, 

Tbo  limita  of  a  nottca  will  liaidty  permit  us  to  enter  into  dvbiilod  oritioiain. 
Our  remarks  most  bo  gcnpml,  nnd  our  cxtraota  f«w. 

To  our  mind,  tho  pcrvonal  portioos  of  tho  poem  rank  ahovn  thi)  dogmatical. 
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Tlie  vliole  First  Book,  "  The  Seer's  Death,  and  Dcaocat  to  Hodos,"  La  nolly  of 
tigh  merit. 

"  The  dttf  won  But, 
Xj  yriio  look'd  np.    I  ww  hex  uuioua  Oj'O 
UMauiing  tho  aluidow*  man  uLtnt,  and  nod 
H«r  thoufflit,  umI  whiipto'd,  "  OtU  them  to  hb."     Soon 
Out  chil£an  cliutor'd  rouna  mv  bed.    Dear  hearts,— 
Tlieeldcatonly  in  Ui«  bloom  of  BpriiiK. 
The  next  in  mlienl  prime  of  ^-uuth,  tbo  root 
In  onlct  <?prtiiiu;  lilw  tv-mA  llowiirn, 
A  ^rwstb  of  i;iil»  willi  brotlicis  tiiL'irtiinod, 
Jlown  Ui  the  FMftbnd  ia  the  nurwi'e  nmi*. 
Th<  y  ctilr>  but  Icunert  la  the  influil  kIiooI 

0  f  BoTTuw,  nnd  were  tMiwIy  aMo  yrt 
To  Rpall  ilx  iiitnpluit  ni^is.     Dut  wlifii  th(^  caught 
Tho  mntninic  of  tlieir  mothttr'i  word),  and  knavr 
Tlikt  I  vu  KOmjctoliwvc  Ui^m,  Quo  low  iKib 
Ili«]t«  from  th«B,  lika  tho  righiiiK  ot  tho  vind 
Hut  &«ta  tho  bosom  of  a  diver  lako 
BofDM  >  lempaat    Ei^li  on  the  other  looVd ; 
And  nvery  Up  tramblod  :  and  tonra,  hot  tcan. 
Qnnh'd  foiUi,  aiid  quickly  would  hare  drcnch'd  oil  <^te. 
But  tennag  IJbeir  ni'Mt  inuoC'cnt  di*trcM 
"^Vould,  like  an  irr<«ii'liMo  tide,  lirwtk  down 
Thobfttrierof  OwirmotJiiirK  Imly  iJilm, 

1  t«is0d  my  head  upon  Uio  piUow,  KJ.ruil{> 

" '  W«op  Qoti  mj  childtvn,  Ituit  jrour  bthur*!  wok 
Ii  OTor,  und  hi4  InvoUiaK  iay*  vo  Uuiiie. 
Var  1  Bjo  going  to  our  hafip^  home, 
JenMiUiim  the  goldan,  of  wluch  w« 
()n  SnUbnlli  ovrainga  h&vs  ho  ofUii  sung. 
And  wiih'd  the  wcarjr  iatoTTal  aw&y 
That  la;r  hctwut  ua  luid  iw  }teuly  gatei.' 

"Thrn  thcro  vms  tiJcnro:  uid  my  diildnTi  knelt 
Around  m^  bod— our  kt«t  tuuiiy  prayer. 
Liitcn— it  M  dormi  itrildne.    Then 
I  v^uspor'd  to  my  wife, '  llic  tim«  is  short ; 
t  iiUa  tho  Spirit  and  the  l)rid»  mj,  C<><nn, 
And  Setat  amrworitlp,  "  I  cnmc  tjuirklf."     Lixtm,* 
And  aa  aha  wipod  tho  dMth  -dtiw*  from  tay  brow, 
SbB  fidtor'd,  'Ho  ia  T<!ry  near.'  and  I 
Could  only  faintly  my,  'Amen,  ampn.' 

Asd  tbon  my  eower  of  ottcranca  wu  gone :  * 

I  beckojx'd  Bna  wh  tpoMhlew !  I  was  mora 
Thna  aokle  deep  in  Jordas's  ley  atiMm. 
Hy  uhildnru  tittiod  upon  ila  utmost  vorgs, 
Ouiiifj  inipkiriiJj;])'.  |H.TiuiuiTti)r, 
^Vhil'C  tbu  wiirda  '  XJeor.  dear  futhttr,*  now  and  thra 
Would  drop,  liliQ  duw,  from  Llictr  nnconsdous  lipa, 
Ht  gentle  vrtfv,  with  luve  altonirer  thaa  d«atb, 
AV  KB  Ic-aninfr  ovL^r  thow  cold  gUoin;;  wavca. 
I  heard  them  tt^okjng,  tnit  could  Duko  no  ngn; 
I  Mw  thisiji  weoiilng.  but  could  shiNl  no  tear ; 
I  r«U  thi'ir  luuch  upon  my  IliukeHiii;  ptilw. 
Their  biunth  upon  my  chL^k,  hut  I  uould  ipre 
Ho  «]Ww«ing  praMuie  to  tht  fend  honda  prWd 
la  mine.    Bo  T*itidlv  thu  rivor-hrd 
Shelved  downiTiird,  "t  h^d  pou'd  or  sJraoat  pau'd 
Boyond  the  interchaoKe  or  lOTlnv  flgus 
lnW>  the  very  world  of  lore  ItMlt, 
The  waters  yen  ahout  my  knciee :  tb^  waah'd 
My  loins ;  and  etill  thojr  (Sdepua'd.     tfnuimna 
I  daw,  I  linti-n'ii— who  m  Ho  whoeptMhaP — 
A  Pretrnrn  ftnil  a  Voioo.    That  Presence  morcd 
Beudo  mo  IQce  a  clood  of  glory;  and 
Thai  Voics  wu  like  »  nlrer  trump«t,  saying, 
'  Be  of  good  coDBlbrt.    Tt  1*  I.    Fear  nou' 
And  wlwthoT  now  tbo  wutora  wcio  lesa  doep, 


isi 
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Or  I  ml  Imttmi  upon  iovintile  anna, 

I  know  not ;  bul  methouchi  my  mortal  tobM 

N»w  only  bnuli'd  the  nwoUtlj'  glidiag  ttnoo, 

isiA,  Uk»  Um  odgM  tit «  mnMt  ctond 

TIm  beatific  land  Vfliro  mo  ky. 

On*  laog,  but  look  behind  tno :  mdully- 

Ths  flg^n  faded  on  the  BltoTO  oi  time, 

And,  M  Uw  pwdng  b«U  of  midnight  ttnick, 

OiLa  mA>,  oo»  cffurt,  and  my  f pint  vm  Imv 

■•  1  look'd.  and  lo 

Befont  US  lay  ■  mhtr*  ^iidled  wftli  cloudi^ 

And  cloriou  witli  illimiuble  U^iti 

And  uadowa  aaa^mg,    Uomentl}'  it  grow 

DQatcd,  H  irith  imduuinukK.'d  vp^vd 

W«  oaUtriMi'd  liiEktaings  in  »ut  botnt^-ud  path. 

Until  in  Twn  I  tMl'd  to  nuuk  the  line 

Of  itR  lioriaon.    Botindleai  It  vpf^u'A 

As  ■!»»  itautt  A  nether  m  of  inirt 

llnMlioniable,  shorelaM,  Inlbdle. 

Tliitbsr  onx  pathv^y  led.    Bat  at  ws  noar'd 
Its  qxbvmo  confinoa,  I  botiultl  whet  aeam'd 

A  doHle  in  IhMc  moiuitsiBonB  aland*,  a  dbun 

Whence  issnod  floods  of  ndluuMb  par*  vUts  Ugb^ 

And  ntinbow  Uiita,  roseate^  and  jnld,  and  blne^ 

UnpuraQoI'd  on  tarth :  thougfa  Ud  vbo  sees 

The  rliKin  uiun^  upun  tlie  ^ps  mlTuMd  i 

Witb  btiwbvs  uiidvrneelb  the  iliet  eeluto 

Of  monuff ,  eeei  B  ahadov  of  tlua  IMxt 

Thii  was  the  gorgceaB  aTfonie  w)dc£  led 

Stnlcfbt  to  the  gates  of  hliae— n  pass  to  ^Mt 

The  gnmdml  and  tha  meet  ■uUiioe  on  eutt^ 

F^Qn  Osnbiil  to  ttw  sanBv  plaiae  of  ^vi. 

Wen  bal  a mlaor'e  aidi.    *S\k  nuuilTo  ddei^ 

UbmIt*  thn-  aean'd,  of  tlue  nrrtne  went  built 

Of  doad*  which  oret  hong  Iluit«  nndinnsed, 

And  can^t  on  every  mporons  fold  and  akltt 

Tba  rIo^  of  tha  ^lorlive  tan  that  atmm'd 

Forth  ftam  the  happf  randiso  bovond 

IimmncnMn.     But  bcfutv  wr  puerd 

Under  'OuA  nuUuit  canopy,  I  mw 

Anotiur  toad  far  •trctcbin^  on  our  left 

Into  tha  antor  darkneAi,  vast  and  raid. 

And  frcm  iu  depths  inolhoughl  I  fidntly  hcatd 

Tbo  iiitihinip  ofdcapair.    I'oiB  vaa  not' now 

For  mato  surprise  or  queitiwa.    On  we  flew. 

As  aboots  a  tosmI  bd«i  with  the  wealth 

Of  Ce)-loD'«  iale,  or  Amby  the  bUet^ 

Uigbt  onward,  every  MilTerd  b«Bt  willt  wind, 

I]&  harlonB'il'forVcct.    And  now  the  air 

Ot«w  trrintihiii*  with  Iic«i-oa!.T  melody. 

Fkr  off  at  ^rA  tl  Ki-i-m'd  iiu<l  iiidlntJnct, 

As  (wnUB  and  pinka  Ihn  niultitutlioous  rosr 

Of  ocean :  but  crv  long  the  wa>e«  of  sound 

Boll'd  on  articolntc,  nad  th«n  I  knew 

The  vciea  of  harper*  'hATpfatg  on  Qicir  hupiL 

And.  lo^  npon  thn  i^xtremD  Torge  of  olond. 

As  once  st  Edun's  portahi.  th«e  uneai'd 

A  compnny  of  sngeU  clolJied  in  Ugnl, 

TliiCDging  ilin  path  or  in  the  anba'alr 

SupoM*.    And  in  tbo  twinkling  of  nam 

W«  were  nnonD  theoi,  and  tkey  clnster'a  rovnd 

And  w«Tod  thoir  win|f«,  mid  «truck  their  haipa  again 

For  gfatdnesi :  orrry  Iciuk  n-iu  ifudiTrncss. 

And  ereiy  word  was  mimical  witb  Ju;.  ^ 

"  *  Welcome  to  heaTim,  dear  Ivnther,  weleome  luane 
Welcoroa  to  thy  inhcritanoe  of  l^bt  t 
Weloomn  Ibr  em  to  thy  BlMteriioyl 
Thy  yrvA  b  doee,  thy  filjriinsse  is  past ;] 
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..     JbrivMdBoTUin;  * 

71^  I&bI  faaliM  bsin 'vorm  irnMlw  fcr  IhM : 
Tb}-  bnthrm  wlio  hnTc  tntcr'd  !mto  rcvt 
Long  for  Hij  coming ;  md  tfao  ug«I  diotM 
Af«  mulr  with  Ihcir  ii^|)]iotuM  oSv/nite. 
Nor  (hnll  thy  voico  Iw  mnto :  a  gOMcn  buy 
For  thci:  ii  h.in){inff  an  Ihc  tr«M  of  lifu ; 
Anil  ivk-rrily  nhnll  ite  dmdi  &r  erer  ring, 
BuipoDUTo  to  thy  to»cL  of  MMtnr, 
Viwi  HaUdnjnhi  to  tlty  Lord  OM  ovn.' 

"  So  miB  tLoT :  ftcd  tluit  nut  dofila  of  "ifm^a 
Ke-ndiocd  with  thii  imfmlMB  of  KOg 
And  ninnc,  and  tba  ntmonttinv  Mivne 
UroWil  wilh  bnumenbla  grvetinx*.    Soonilf, 
!}arJk  tin  nu  morf&I  cur  haiii  onT  hctud, 
Sarc  thoM  wfao  wntch'd  their  flocks  nt  BctUcIunn, 
1Iii\-ish'd  my  MMil,  and  aifcbtt  tm^MiuinR  trfiidii, 
1111,  Mr  uM  «y«  (UlttU'd  with  ]>iu«  deUeht, 
I  tora'd  aw  la  mr  ttngol  gvld*,  nid  aiua 
nnoooMiaDaly, '  'Twm  good  to  wqoum  bere ! ' 
Bat  h(^  ID  tones  of  buojant  hopo.  n-filiitl, 
'  Brotlier,  thon  nholt  aeo  grvatcir  IhinKB  thkQ  Ihote.' " 

Tho  aamo  etrain  of  folicitiiUK  ilAftcnntion  pnrvv''  ^  *^  Second  Book,  "  Tlw 
Pkiadise  of  the  Iflwaed  Doad. "  Tbo  cloacriptiaiu  of  tlw  Seer's  mcotine  with  ttix 
loetbaboB,  and  with  tlie  gIori£i?<t  from  nmoiop  his  om  flock,  are  vny  beautiful. 
It  ^n  in  thin  Rponw  <rf  pixifry,  r»thoT  thxa.  m  thn  minntory  nnd  deomiaAtiTv, 
that  Mr.  Ilickoiwteth  oxkIn. 

In  UiftThiiH  Book,  "ThoPriflonof  tfesLost"  Udesmboii  to  tho  Soar  bj- luti 
att«Bd&nt  ond  jiruardiim  asfnil  Oncl.  thri>n(:h  tho  mediutn  of  an  epiBod«,  vhieh 
is  to  our  mind  very  p&iiifiil.  Ami  wo  w-wld  nimiUrlychnKiCTArwo  thoso 
portioDS  tS  tbo  wfxtA.  of  tbo  ttoem  which  ilcwri^w  tho  final  jodgmrnt  of  ^0 
loct.  Tho  mjgtcrioiui  glnoin  which  (lwi>llfi  oror  tbo  df^oiiciiitiatui  of  Ilolv  Writ 
ia  to  u  liir  loorc  Icmblfi  tliui  uty  att^^pts  of  tnnn  to  carry  rvaX  tboir  duK  biiit<» 
iadvtail.  Apuust  euoh deluil,  us  it  ad-rancM  etep  by  et/i",  oarwiason  andour 
SODM  oi  ju0tao«  nbel;  undtrw^ro  oepwnAlly  s^when  th-irftTithor.n*  hero,  stndns 
tbo  loDgtiagft  of  paradox  to  itf-  itttikont,  iind  in  hin  illov'tratiro  ^tpUodo  takcvi  tbo 
Tety  ouroUMt  com  of  disproportion  hctvMa  crimo  cutd  ponishmmt.  No  po«-cr 
of  worde,  no  decoy  of  suMw  onlitbosia,  no  akilful  tnt«rw>eann^  of  Scnpturw 
phnsGs,  can  mvt  rocoocilc  our  piisud  scnM  of  jn«tic«  mnd  hou&««8  to  sacb 
dOHcriptionfi  ti  tho  dnf^m  of  th«  l<«rt  iw  Rfr.  Ridei-nttoth  horo  praicmtM  to  vu.  It 
HCDu  a  pity  that  th«v  abonld  oror  havo  boon  wiitlcn ;  bccnriM  ervry  dUutioa 
of  tlw  uoap^roncbublo  tcrrois  of  Ood  a>  roroAlod  to  as  ia  Scriptun-,  cwcy 
att«inpt  to  bnn^  tbom  dovu  to  tho  Icrvl  of  our  ordinair  imaginations,  opena 
tham  to  tho  cavO»  cf  tho  tmrreront,  nud  t«nd«  to  oholcri  tno  C«ith  of  tli«  Ceoblo. 
ThiM  i»  our  greatest  objoction  to  Uic  vrork  Iwfonx  a* ;  and  it  i«  onv  whicb,  bov- 
OTPr  njutb  w«  may  udmiru  tlw  jwem,  wc  L-'atmot  lightly  [iOm  bj, 

Witli  ru^.-md  tv  the  pr»pli«tic  mucLiuot^*  which  tbo  aatJu>r  li^  adopted,  much 
omlTnTcr*^'  hiw>  bcon,  and  mucb  might  bo  aanin  raieod.  But  vo  aro  not  d^ 
poacdbvrvto  outvr  any  protest.  Qo  has  followod  tbnt  intciprctotion  of  pro- 
pheo}'  vhioh  in  atill  (ioexpUcably  we  on  to  tu}  bdd  by  u  hirgo  portion  of  tbo 
BvaitKeUcal  ediool. 

To  spook  of  some  minor  mattere  vbich  tbe  ciitjc  can  hudly  poea  oyta,  «o 
have  Dotod  a  fgiKT  blcmiaboe  in  tbo  .midst  of  vork  irhich,  on  tho  wbolo,  is  vocy 
ctirvfbl  and  accurelt;.  In  Book  riii.  Itiw  894,  &ct.  x.  6  in  citod  u»  meaning 
tbut  "  tiiuo,  at)  uukHl  Ob  His  ctinrt,  should  b«  uo  tDot«."  Wo  uood  hardly 
rctniad  tbe  Scripture  studoDt  that  tbe  text  caa  bear  uo  eiwL  interpretation ; 
and  00  rafbmng  to  Mr.  BickontoUt'e  ovn  note  on  tlia  poango,  to  find  tlut  he 
bimnlf  protorttt  against  it. 

Hm  author's  't-cnnficution,  thvu^h  not  nkilMt  \*  yet,  Sac  tbo  most  nart, 
onobjectionaMo.  But  wo  huvo  morkod  none  lines  whidi  ahooU  not  have  beon 
paeaad,  <.;.,  tbe  openinsr  of  Book  viii.,  "Araunt  thee,  honid  vor,  whoso 
otMUDH,  bred;"  naa  tbe  bobm  book*  lino  TCI,  "  irbib  «ni»  MigOil«  stood  with 
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dodaiationB,  w  '^P^ff  down,  definitions  on  pDiuts  of  dooUino,  thora  is  nothing 
t«  show  wboUtor,  u  the  oront  of  the  moetins  not  eLaiin^  cudi  opinion,  Ibo 
I^tHudcnt  would  think  it  tight  to  wdoxt»  compuuoe  wiUi  his  own  TJovn  a^oat 
'tiwM  of  tho  m^ontv . 

In  ddbult  vf  Mcplicitiiciui  iu  the  AnhLiohop's  vinrulnr,  tho  Bi.'^op  rsvortfl  to 
tw<*  otlier  ilouuuif'uto,  "  Lvtu  which  it  uiuy  bu  uoujuclwcU  ^ritli  mora  or  Ion 
of  protrabiiity,  whait  un  tho  upinions  and  feeliufffl  wliicli  am  lik-:-L^-  ui  proroi]  in 
tli«  luwtinK  on  this  t«i>d.''  Ihoao  ura  tfa«  Addrvn  to  tho  Arcbhiahop  fintn  tho 
Cttnnrlian  synod,  iu  tivptcinlKT,  IMd,  nnd  tiio  H«port  of  tho  C'ommitt«e  of  tlia 
LowcT  Ultum),  upiwiuttKi  to  uosoidc:!'  uiiuthur  lukboas  uf  tbo  Mnw  Smod  to  tha  ' 
CoDTOcatif']!  of  I  ttnterliui-^'.  In  lioth  of  th«HO  it  is  zmxittA  that  tho  objoot 
vhich  stands  foronoet  in  tiaeiniads  of  tho  friuuon,  ia  the  omcrtton  of  <lo«tnnoi 
which  ma,y  bo  thoncht  to  hard  hvon  stfoctod  \iy  tho  dooimoas  of  tha  luw  courts 
in  the  oaiw  of  tho  Smajt  und  Henvwe,  uid  that  of  thv  Bishop  of  Nalol.  This 
is  mors  osmciolly  KinarkBhlo  in  tho  B<i]>ort  of  tbo  Conmiittoo  of  thu  Imvav 
Hoow  of  CouTocation;  for  nlthooKh  the  addtMs  to  which  Uto  conunittvo  wus 
Drdaed  to  praporo  an  oncwor.  did  not  roally  oootain  a.  angle  oUuman  to  thcHO 
doctriooe,  yet  tho  -nry  £nt  uf  tho  udriuiti^Kaa  atramoratoa  as  likely  to  result 
ftom  tho  proponed  aaeetiug  is  "  Mm  aflbrding  fto  opportunity  for  tho  ohurchaa 
of  the  Anglican  Comuuiuoa  to  ooofei'  totcether  u|kiq  (jtifiotiuiui  or  nrore  whidi 
may  appear  in  iAtae  daM  to  iiunenl  the  a(toej)tance  of  tho  Fiiilh  tinoo  doli^'eral 
to  "the  Bointa."  In  otior  wortU,  tho  Oommittoo  wns  Biiimnbe4  hy  exactly  the 
(jomo  fculingBB  that  which  inspired  tho  frnrntre  of  thn  Addrum  to  tho  An^biaho]]i 
—  a  doouitiont  in  whid>  the  doctrinal  quei^tiiiii  in  sToircilly  the  motiTo  of  uctioa. 

Under ffuoh  ciroainfltancca,  tlie  Gu^iopadbi  if  it  18  "  deeirabli),or,  indeed,  laomlly 
poerible.  that  a  great  SHombly^  of  t)iB]H>p8  should  canfur  together  on  quetdiouti  or 
errors  which  appciir  to  imperil  the  FutL,  without  ereu  attomptiQg  to  coma 
to  njty  rant:lu4ti>ii.  but  mi  un  otiidiuujdy  to  avoid  dotn^  so  P"    Yet  this  is  the 

Ciuid  from  whji^  the  clrtuhir  niuns  uieun  t:ff.  The  Hituation  isu  most  unfinv 
ate  one^  both  as  retards  the  Piimato  and  thii  at&hilily  of  tho  EMtHbliahmeot. 
The  Csnadiaii  Chmt£  nddrceeoe  the  ArckbtBhop,  and  reoeivea  a  fhTonrable 
answer.  Hia  Grant  finally  resolTca  to  aocedo  to  the  wish  eotpreased  in  the 
address,  and  not  only  aa,  but  iuTttva  tho  bishops  of  tho  Americaa  Oommonion 
to  take  part  in  the  donrwd  moetin^.  T«t  id  the  jwy  domunent  in  wbi^ 
this  dariofc  slvp  is  taken,  the  one  anlgeob  whioh  was  represented  by  the  Canadian 
Synod  as  the  rosin  ground  of  their  reqaest,  and  put  fbremost  auontf  tho  ad- 
fantages  to  be  derired  from  tnch  a  Coundl,  by  the  Committee  <rf  Convocation, 
is  Tirtually  tabooed.  Woll  imiy  th^  Bishop  put  the  questiou  to  hix  Mirtropolitni)  :— 

"  I*  thrni  not  reuun  tu  (tux  that  our  Canadian  brethren  mar  think  tbunsdviM  rather 
hurilly  Irritinl.  iin  if  lliry  had  naked  liniad.  and  ^our  Oraon  lutd  given  Uutm  a  stoiie  f 
May  it  not  W  thot  tlii.-y  o-uixlil  Iium-  fvll  ivt  liimf-poinlmeinl  ifyou  Iwd  vithbold  tha 
boon  which  th«y  so  cunivtly  »iilicit<xl,  altO|T<>tt>iT,  thnii  n«ir  that  thcr  mce4vL-  it  clogged 
with  eoaditioiia  which  miut  in  their  Mtinution  d«pTiro  it  of  almost  all  jlsvnlneF" 

Bat  vhtit  is  ihB  alloi-nntlTo  to  this  disappointmont  ?  The  Bd>«nib]ed  biahopl 
may  take  a  diflerent  view  from  th<iir  prosindnt  of  "  o<?nipptoncy."  "  If,  indeed," 
they  might  My,  "  it  wiui  n  Kdcntiflfi  caogrcas,  wo  iihoiild  o'tm  thiit  wo  wor«  uot 
*  OdintMitiMit '  t(i  >(|Kiiil:  witli  aatliontv  on  quottions  which  injghl  l>o  propound  to 
it.  But  we  cannot  ndinit  that  the  Synoa  of  Bishops  ia  not  competonl  to  make 
declamtioua  of  faitJi.  cr  to  lay  down  dtifinitions  on  points  of  dootriiiei."  And 
trt  tho  reply  that  whnt  wa*  mio«tinnfiil  voa  only  the  prantical  offoct  "f  their 
df-dcioTi,  Uitt  wjoiuclcr  wiiulil  lnt  ^a-vj-,  "  That  so  long  ox  th^  WW  pormitti'd  to 
hwr  th«r  tAiitiinony  to  tho  truth,  they  shonld  bo  content  with  whatorer  woight 
it  might  hare  on  the  mind  of  tho  Cbtwob," 

"  FWksp«,"  cotu1nd«*  Uio  BUbop,  "  it  wooW  turn  Mit  that  youi-  (Ince  and  thoy  wnre' 
Mssoahig  ^tn  Mitir»l  v  dilfonnt  sUnilin^  poinU,  u-hirh  mturt  pfvnnt  yen  (reni  oetning 
to  ■  mnWal  understanoia^ ;  that  you  waau  Uiinking  nf  sn  Established  Oranh,  tbsy  of 
purely-  ivinntajv  MsooisUoiii,  beiuid  hy  no  law  but  Um  wUl  of  their  nembars.  A  pro- 
ccodinf  which,  n-om  the  one  paint  of  nnr,  might  justly  M«m  usokss  and  misehiaToiis, 
may,  Grom  tha  other,  bo  ngarded  as  ncccws/y  sad  highly  sspodient.  That  may  be  a 
i«won  why  j«<ir  Gmcr  ahoald  deprecato  tha  mtroducbcn  of  the  aohject  at  tha  mMttng, 
lat  il  dodt  nnt  praT«  that  yoii  wil!  And  yoll^•^Jf  ablt  to  exoliido  it." 

The  Archbishop's  diciilar  cvntiiins  a  saggeRtkiL  to  tho  ui'tsml  biohopa  "to 
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,  send  in  a  lict  of  mibjocta  for  cciurideratioii  uid  dMCusooa."    The  Biidion  of 

tCt  Da\-i(l'H  Mieres  thit  tbcro  will  bo  no  acsrcitf  of  sabieots,  of  r  kind  wliii^ 

rthe  Bs«<iiible<l  epiflcx^nte  ma}*  adraiitiigecmsly  dtMain:    out  be  abonld  expect 

c^tlieae  that  "the  disciUBdon  thayrftniTAatadiuichoon^ren.'wben&U  tin1«ra 

and  oloMMt  of  ChoitihmMi  meet,  vmld  "ba  more  inntmctiTe  tbtn  one  in  which 

nono  but  buihoi«  tak«f  part." 

If,  hovetcT.  Uii>  meeting  is  to  be  that  wHch  it  has  been  openly  prafnixid  bjr 
eaat»  of  its  pniMitpal  promotora  to  Iw.^an  indirect  modo  of  tmnjnng  ibout  that 
vliick  thi'  l»w of  tho  land  foil'Mn — thii  iwuing  ilwlanilioius  rcliitivt'  t*i  doctrine, 
vlu<;h  ultiniut«ly,  throufth  Uib  iiiachiiiCTy  of  the  Mtvenil  in-iiMlii.  miiy  nwtrivt 
m  one  dJmctiou.  imd  ex|kaDd  in  luiolher,  the  liberty  at  j)W«oEt  «iijoytid  by  the 
English  Ohorch,  it  cannot  fail  to  tie  by  far  tho  moet  unportant  step  tha't  has 
y«t  beeo  taken  lovanl^  lh«  crvitithromf  the  BBlabli^hmcnt.  It  isvrt'll  thut 
Ihla  point  Should  be  diniactly  xtaled,  an  it  is  by  the  BiMbop  in  tho  ouiicluiitun 
of  hi*  lucid  aiguBiEnt ;  and  that  tha  prelates  mouli).  vheu  Sojilanbor  amvoa, 
not  ba  ignonnt  what  price  may  have  to  be  paid  for  the  excitement  of  a  (;athcr> 
iltg  "  nithout  QXamplo  in  tho  uuiuJa  of  otir  comnitmion." 

"If  t  know  or  had  kiuod  to  bcliovc,"  Mya  Dr.  Thirlmll,  "  that  th«  mbj«ct«  to  Ift 
btougbt  before  \3m  in«c)tiDg  ar«  such  m  tboM,  tho  ductu^on  of  which  Is  ccasidercd  by 
ttw  commiltw  of  tho  Ix>wcr  Houu  of  Convocatian  m  uiwa{^  *  tb«  principal  >dr>jntAg« 
to  be  dorived  from  II.  oonnctl  of  tlu)  Mvcral  CburchM  ooiulitnliiig  the  Anglifjin  Com- 
miuiJ«n':  if  tho  mMlin^  ii  'to  caatm  togrlhar  npoa  ^vaMiana  ovomm,  which  may 
appear  in  those  days  to  unmoil  tho  aooeptanon  of  the  faith  once  delivetvd  to  the  lainla:' 
iTit  la  '  to  provide  ■  broul  ixuia  npoa  wbich  V>  foniid  attotnpM  to  bring  obont  inlCKcoin- 
muiilon  witholhoT  portJonacf  the  Cbuich  Chthvltc;'  if  it  la  '  to  dlKmsa  and  affinn  tho 
coiniiion  principlo  of  n  rivht  (iixloauuticiil  dinoiplino  lu  ono  of  ths  nolM  of  tlio  truo 
ChiiTch;'  if  it  i)  <to  con«iclor  tho  prindplAi  ii|>an  which  Cciiuititutians  >ii<l  Omooji  appU- 
eable  to  tho  whole  body  of  tho  An^iijin  Dmuniitiian  may  licit  l^'  framed : '  i(  it  ii '  to 
deviMaoonntof  pFOOodnrabywhic])  miiiijit«nrf  thnChnrcli,  whr<th«rBiiJiO|«,Pri(«ti, 
or  Dcacena,  ncriiKod  of  drarinff  the  faith,  or  infringing  tho  diMiplino  of  tho  Clinch, 
may  he  duly  tried,  m  n  moan  rnroKniood  h;*  tho  whole  Commiuuen  as  Jiut  both  to  the 
accnaod  and  the  Churcli,''  thoti  I  tdioal'd  f<.'-;l  mvAvlf  obligixt  to  male  tome  kind  of  prc-- 
tort  againat  tho««  p^J««Iing^  and  that  which  I  should  think  mvA  lOBaistwil  vithre^M»t 
for  yonr  Grano,  wi>iild  b«  to  atay  awny  from  the  m^'^oling.  I  am  liirt  aaxi^tiB  lo  hatten 
a  Boparation  betweenjChuKla  and  State,  and  nutil  that  is  aoooturiUia^. Uw  disouasioD 
AfBuchqueatloDs-^mlMaconBideiedM  prapaiing  tho  way  for  Muntios^^woald  appear 
to  Ric.  wWhcr  tUt  mooting  ia  or  la  not  'competent'  to  entortawlhem,  ua  pranotiini, 
and  mudi  ironc  than  a  mere  wnile  of  time.  Z  mnU  Ihin  hopffUiut  your  Oiaoe  may 
be  of  the  same  opinion." 

flytsiM  aivl  /.yrtM/w  thv  Statonr  avd  Saint*'  Day*  of  tht  ChmKh.    By  iho  Eov. 
Gbiiaxd  Moultrie,  U-A,     Luudou :  Maetcra. 

TnKltE  iiTC  sevpnil  lymmiim  why  tpo  could  have  wished  to  speak  of  Ufia  roluino 

Uiulhiu<>  tbiit  w^if  wfit  tikTourahhi.     Rut  wo  hnvf*  found  it  impoeaibl^    Itn  ^truisM 

9X0  cd  that  kind  which  iie  t^nglLnh  Cihun-hniiin  cim  mad  withnxii  ,h  .me  aod 

aifpait.    Utoy  date  from  that  bonier  hind  betwoCu  JCnyEanl  whcro, 

it  u  t6  Im  (eared,  not  a  few  of  onr   yoiinger  rlcrgy  er>-  1'  iric:',Tt«iu 

■  vhich  way  1«  tnm  th<^^r  tlice*.    Thn«  rtiny  hp  hymndrooi-o  niivtMieed  tliun  thetiO, 

"vhich  w" have  n^it  nwiii ;  hut  wo  ahall  givo  our  r<'ft4^''*'  »  f'>w  i»fn>i*inn:'iio  which 

I'iriU  •ervo.  wi*  think,  to  placo  Kir.  Gefard  Mnulh-ie  at  loanj  urnoi.ti  tho  front 

'  mnk  of  our  Uumaui^g  lyrist*.     l^t\  wlio  omatlfhi-tt."  tht'  irvlhir  oi'  put  Loid 

an  "pura  in    impuria  nnta,"   nnd    follciw   Ihfit  iiddii>^«  with  *uoh  ittanaap  aa 

these,  buroly  need  not  *hrtnk  fpom  thopliiCO.Wc  btye  asaftiip'l  him: — 

"  Itcn  linta  tu  Akroiiix.  "  E)qir<ni  Dominn  pac<u4i< 

ifytrfaa  ve»ti  Hakimauia,  Pri  mntrr  incamali 

Aim  clauau  ftederia :  ^  Pinu  lafcu  Fremiti." 

Tu  c<i^«nim  £MU«toUa.  •        •        ■        •        • 

Dotnu*  »,ta\,  marin  ■lolla,       < 
Mat«r  ndiniraWlial'V  *' Sanela  Matar  aempcr-Tirfjo." 

We  can  call  t«  :iiind  n  incn'hontnirGd  bcaroi'  of  ^[t.  MoiiItriii'.i  uuiio,  who  (Am 
wrote  abwiiltii\il  poem  i^thich  tnio  honour  nms  gi^-en  to  her,  acoonling  to  the 
toxt  "f  PrTiptiurv.  oa  a  Kfc  iird  iiu>lbcr. 

'"    '       '  ■       .-'.Bif  ^jjij  |j,^,)(  „^,j  (|„,  p,„ty^  ih,,t  TchUo  the  Apoetlee'  days 

vitry  cold   Hitd  iniuiiinatv  titruiu,  tho  »uthur  kindlcB 


It  it*  charnrtcricliflj 
lave  lor  the  iiioak'i 
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into  fiirTonr,  and  cvmzt  miuiy  pau;M.  wliou  ha  comoe  to  vliftt  hU  sect  cmU  tho 
minor  taunts'  diivn.  In  oik;  t>i  tltcui',  iascnboil  to  tho  loetwr  aad  loes  worthy 
AugiiMinv,  111!  uUlnmace  iaa  eoint  tbiu  : — 

■'  lloir  Father,  r«ad  Via*  nttni  which  thon  bvuvat  in  thinn  hmd, 
urthy  mined  taw  in  Drdir  who  hpfon  thino  tillKr  atond, 
Siumnon  up  t)i«  viUou  to  tu  of  tbs  datcrbturr  litu> 
With  !u  huiuln-d  lumos  rccotdod  to  tlio  life-list  tuuliit  ihian." 
Find  nf  Uinse  ia  Aitselni;  thea 

"  Ilaid  V<bla<l  hi)]),  brarn  nnd  Uood-gtainod,  with  hii  sword-cleft  mitro-biutd, 
I/i !  wliui'i:  liv.'ckul  the  tiiulautitcdi  martyr- priiwiti;,  tal[««  him  ctand  : 
ICitigv'iTistv  fiuva,  thn  Ntatn  hmv  throAUn,  i>lu,t  rnrea  hDi*    ThaOhnfcli  ftf  God 
f  Vor  «nch  foM  shnD  Mnii  in  tnumph,  lu  in  lUva  roik  by  ihj>  tied  : 
What  axo  (rrowns  ftnil  what  niv  idatrimnii  i  WvAliior-vniini  npon  tho  hi]] : 
Plaything  tn  the  ehiltLng  bpMiM  of  tbo  flrUo  nalion'ii  will.' 

This  u  pret^  ftiung  (av  on«  irh<>  profoutes  to  itKeiTo  a  book  whic^  taachea  him 
to  inibimt  himseir  Ui  i-vbry  nrdicance  of  iiuui  for  tho  Lord'a  sakv.  But  let  ua 
pitKeei) :  and  we  find  Craumar,  tho  fkther  of  tho  EagliA  Fnyoi'-Bodc,  thun 
chanioteiiEed ; — 

'■  Wlto  u  this  that  «huid>  unoartuo  nt  th«  antd  with  downoaat  ayo, 
Jloiihtfiil  of  hii  liirht  tiv  c«t«r  to  th«  RO«>fly  Mmpnnv? 
Whftt  hath  ho  to  i&iitvr  hu  Hottfir  V    {.liuich  nirrandETMl,  tT«rt  dmied, 
tirann'  lowonxl  (a  awasj)  tliB  ivaffold  fur  tho  l^-mnt'i  luirlot  brido : 
Ijm  of  Mirthly  lifn  and  honour  ur^in^t  tiin  tvincintiful  bi<art 
TatholoiioriTcaTcn!    On  nurlionn  wiih  Chrint's  faithnil  hAvn  hbnoitf 
F^  hath  pMnd  njMUi  hb  nuntnal ;  mund  hia  hixut  Ihu  nxl  flwiua  mil  i 
Iiord,  &i;ccpt  the  bcdy**  angnuh  for  tho  tuvin^  of  hia  auul." 

Tu  this  ooDiloHcmiiUnx  <uid  not  vary  orthodox  wish  mioceod  somo  stanxas  iu  a 
bottoi  atroin : — 

*'  LodIc,  O  Lonb  iI[Xni  tho  work  ;  forgiro  the  worioBsii ;  nnd  fnrlicar 
To  Jet  looio  i^  righteous  veDg<3aiu:«  on  the  hereslM  of  foa-r  ^?) 
■  -  *-    -  " — '"~1'b  tliiiith,  unfutUiKd  byhixnrm,  from  iiuil  to  lund, 
ghty  uiiTttuu  with  the  Scrijilitro  inhcr  hoaiL; 
m  hue  miwdon,  ntOTiiif  vn  rrtria  «hara  to  ahcnt ; 
[Stalm  laliuid  to  tho  botDa  J>abndoT, 
r  the  Huiurt  guud  the  widowed  diuddm 
tEmma,  sot  with  Mtb'a  unGiilijif  gum." 


Lout:  on  Uni 

Prewang  oil 
Sun  ne'er  nH 
From  the 
Wh*re  th«  li 
Ootlwdiuky 

But  wluMi  no 

,"  nnwr^.^ooMth 
To  ihotsrta  whtf . 

wa    twgin    t^gfoa    to 
English  truth  ouci  fair 


ilo-tnonaUin  th4  greftt  Biohop  sitm  thfi  word 
fioieoly  lor  tho  Mltlo  ai  th«  Locd," 

il  how  entirely  wo  nra  oeparttod  flram  tho  spirit  of 
•^ing.     If  ••  tha  battle  of  the  Lord  *"  ia  to  be  mpported 


lio.  neo  defonsonbns  istia." 

AV'e  would  by  uo  meaus  deny  to  Mr.  Oeranl  Uooltiia  the  gift  of  writing; «  cer- 
tain sort  of  taking  puetiy.  tint  eroii  thia  i«  rhiefly  at  aecotidhand.  Onr  futdera 
will  hare  Lramd  "  fjockidey  Hall"  abiitidantly  in  tho  pooqi  wo  have  just  beon 
quotioK.  anil  mo^t  of  tho  iGadablQ  atraiiia  in  this  YoIumA  roDiall  othdrDby  «vatar 
raou.  Etod  in  those  forwhi«h  the  nathoi-  claims oripiunMirofTniMM^tmvnrutn- 
tion  is  atrifciiig.  Uneof  thoee.  npoem  of  aomeinom, -is  ''Tba  Tjiio  nf  tfao  ttni- 
<lt>Tt"  In  the  prduMvenwd  that  this  Latin  nmMro  has  never,  to  ^ho  writoi-'a 
knowloilge,  bovaclothod  iu  English  dioaa  boforo.  IiotiufsoiK    II  Tizar— 

"ThrtontoBroac,  Lhroe  sunsaot,  Kor  moon  noi  atnn    1 

Untcimt  Ktill,  onwiud  ycl,  Onwnnl  bbr  coune  atLi:  atutntl, 

No  fiiiro  may  hold  her;  Bolder  and  boMw."' 

We  had  IhoTipht  (his  wiw,  foot  for  foot,  exactly  tho  metro  of  thi>  Lttureatv'u 
"  Chai^  of  Jh«  Light  Rrijfftdo,"  and,  hrforo  that,  of  l>fuyl«Ji'8  "  JJiHad  of  Agui- 
cowt." 

'ilo  Tory  Hune  i»  the  cmo  Ti'ith  the  othor  piece  foi'  whi«h  he  chuma  origitwUty 
of  mvlro,  thu  treiuilftlion  of  the  rhythm  »f  ili^i-iiard  of  Morlaix : — 
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Tmi^^P 


„  ip  cuuoi  toil  thj;  WMi 
HmtI  KDin  OTOfwt  «nth  this 
Er«n  to  aunew." 


Thim  IcuAot  to  loaflet. 
It  ffjiuptr,  in  IrtmUinf, 
Out  pragtr  OV  ftl  J«NM." 


"O,  Sion,  bright  with  Rold, 
Flowing  wiUk  milk  thy  fald. 
City  of  gladnAu^ 

^^fo  oamiot  close  Ibis  iiutioe  vithout  giring  au  isdicatioa  (we  abstain  from 
IMadnjjc  spedmens)  of  the  spirit  in  thoM  strains  at  wtuch  wo  pointc^l  when  wo 
oharaotenzed  tbem  tm  strongly  *t  the  opsuiag  of  our  notice.  Ur.  Oomd  Moul- 
trie is  tho  ^teateirt  oSendor  vo  hnvo  neaa  in  ue  diivotioii  cKt  >  oertaiu  pnirieocy 
of  drscri]ition  in  thoso  porliviiB  of  iho  sncrod  my6t«riw  of  our  foitb  which  rvxW' 
oacQ  anil  nubnuty  kt<ep  iiniti^.  Alnioiit  any  <tt  hia  ntnuns  on  the  Incaxiuttion 
vill  illiiatrato  Aur  inwiimfl|.  W«  would  i-(tpmiaJ!y  nifur  to  tpngo  3,  iitwiza  4  ; 
patfe  :i,  stanzas  2,  3.  4 :  VTiicb  will  Huf!lciontly  indicato  what  we  idwui. 

The  book  U  fiiU  of  blemisheii  in  tost*  and  oxecution.  T&ko  ibvao  tiro  otanzM 
in  the  pooBJ  "  Bcnonth  tbo  Cnna,"  pcgo  02  :— 

■*  Up«a  Hici  onu  outspread, 
tt'ilA  L'iM^rd  tlmnitnitif  in  lirir  lAi'at  Nut  cWiu, 
Tho  thoni-i-Drin'li'il  h<«d  nwUi  Etum  itc  paini.  . 

Thounli.  hi«  fiH>t  )jpnn«th, 
TWmlilaa  luid  thadiim  Ittr  afrighttinH  hiamd  : 
Cunrulaivo  thmon  of  death  iiphonro  the  ground." 

Or  tlu*.  on  ICut«r  Ereu : — 

"  Tlie  voica  of  tlio  lughl-winil, 
Scarce  faeanl  in  tbv  diatanca, 
CoiuM  aoftljr  advBDouig 

Or  this  MUpIo  of  patboa : — 

"Who  U  thi>  thiit  cnnu.'ii  from  Gdom,  with  hUrohra  tevm  BocnOidyod? 
Say.  i«tlii>  thuKingofaiorr. '"'A  tlu  paU  thi-J  t>j  hit  tifhl"—T.  101. 

Or  judgo  of  tbo  harmony  aod  proprioty  of  t3iii!  componaon : — 

"Thi'T  jirn  hriro, — of  tin?  liupiirtiil,  the  imnndinff  iTLiiirtnr-Toll, 

Thifka* thoiwhta whirh  thriiDi;  th" ilniith-nnTna of  tha oonadoneo-itnokco  muL" — P.  103. 

Who  ar«r  saw  auoh  amppliica  as  theao ; — 

"  Calvnry'a  ahoiiaa  hkva  Hod :  tho  oarthqaeln)  ilumbort, 
Ta  Uio  daap  ailMit  loll  of  Batt«r-«v«n, 
And  flmm  the  dowy  surbt  the  daim  grows  bricbtor— 
Thf'  Lord  la  raanT"— P.  117. 
Or  «aoh  alc&ies  as  these : — 

"TbeaaarDthefftna  which  Chriit  ^ivth. — giftaof  lore. 
Von  from  earth's  casket,— the  Bosom  Vu-ginal  (F) 
Ood  WM  ttio  Father,  Ood  Uia  Biid««TOom. 
Oodbonu>B*tUebain,Sonef9Caiy."— r.  132. 
.  Or  atuoh  dofgrel  aa  thia:— 

"  Hail  who  in  tho  wildemais  Free  from  canud  taint  uf  ain  1 

Prom  the  world  retreatEnK,        _  Watervu  thy  polion; 

3>idiit  the  camol's  hair  put  oDi      '  Tbiu  the  vorld  Ibuu  jiiitinit  off, 

I>u>vrt  houcy  eating:  rutlio^'tio  di^ratiun."— r.  ilo,      • 

And  what  doea  tho  itallctsed  line  in  tb»  foUowing  mean  ?     It  ocooia  in  a 
ohrifltening  hymn : — 

"  0  wikv  ftum  alfipp.  denr  child,  Sco  his  arms  are  open  wid^ 
Ariftu  from  Death's  dark  night,  Vot  hin  Uttlo  ones  alone  f 

And  Jesus,  meek  and  mild,  Thny  will  nraaa  thoe  to  hii  aid's 
Shall  give  thee  light  HurfltetJ teUU  m  ii  tAim  Men." 

In  onopoom  rthe  "Altar  Vigil,"  p.  363)  tho  nulfaor  do6B  not  acmple  to  rsUte, 
apparently  OS  a  tact,  bowenm  a  marble  cruntSx  inthareredoaweptaiidtiimetlita 
eyes  "  on  print  and acotj^,"  uad  tiiOii  iiptohi'ATei),  pleading  for  pity.  Surety  this 
ia  goin^aomovay.wlienacler^ymBiiiii  l-^n^Ush onuira reproduooe  the  " mn'A ajK< 
wrrp  triclcM  of  Goman  pioturea  and  images/' 

W«  think  WD  bsTo  justitled  the  torm  in  which  we  inttoducod  diia  book.  We 
wilt  asy  but  one  won!  moro  -  ihnt  the  bent)  booauao  the  soborest.  poems  in  It  nro 
not  by  the  atithor'a  hiuid,  but  by  that  of  hia  fpAcd  aiu\  lamented  siater. 
WhiLe  vfl  could  wish  some  even  of  ^eso  other  Ihau  tliity  are,  wo  ci>uld  wish 
also  dut  ttioy  coulit  be  girau  oa  free  from  tho  odmixtuio  01  tho  froour  and  Iwa 
rerenntial  matt«r  with  which  thoy  arc  accompanied. 


LETTERS  OF  ST.  JKROME.— THE  LAST  DAYS  OF 
PAGANISM  AT  ROME. 


Soun  Rutda  Htmifmi  atnKMMuu  /Vutybri  Kf^tlr.   U 
Toll. 


TFTK  letters  of  tlio  great  Church  Fathons,  froia  Cypriun  to  Qregoiy 
the  Great,  extending  over  more  than  four  centuries,  are,  to  bo 
ordinaTy  reader,  the  niost  instructive  portion  of  their  ivritiag;a.  They 
arc,  for  the  niMt  part,  tho  Icttcn  of  men  of  ubillty  und  gnst  devo- 
tion, and  in  Ihc  dearth  of  onj'tkiug  like  a  good  Church  Uistoriun, 
they  form  by  for  the  tnioat  nnd  most  lively  record  of  Chriatian 
history.  They  ore  oft^ni  written  with  a  spirit  and  freedom,  with  an 
tmreserred  tiiraplicity,  and,  at  tho  same  time,  an  unrestrained  fire, 
vfhii^h  are  a  maiked  contrast  to  the  more  formal  works  of  the  same 
iiathon,  and  still  more  to  the  rapid  productions  of  Ku-sebiiu.  Sozomen, 
and  Socrates.  Thus  in  Cyprian  we  see  the  great  Roman,  the  founder 
of  the  high  Epii<«opal  spirit  of  the  Church,  dealing  with  those  who 
rwiatcd  his  authority  at  once  aa  tho  kindly  Christian  IJisbop,  and 
Tct  with  something  of  the  tone  of  a  Roman  Imporutor,  deciding  with 
practical  Roman  wisdom  tho  case  of  tlie  ro-adtnission  of  the  Lapsed, 
and  denouncing  with  Roman  acoru  the  arrogant  schism  of  the 
NoTatians.  In  AthamuiuH  wc  have  a  description  far  more  lively 
than  wc  find  elacwhere,  both  of  tho  orthodox  duvotioii  of  his  moukinh 
supporters,  and  of  what  ho  held  to  b«  the  judgment  of  Ood  iu  the 
dMtli  of  hifl  great  opponent.  The  early  history  of  Basil  and  Orogoiy 
at  the  Bchool  of  Athens,  as  it  is  defwribod  in  these  letter^,  their 
ramautio  friendship  and  singular  quarrelB,  are  a  pleaaing  opisode  in  the 
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midat  of  Uic  ^crn  Btnigglt?s  uuil  bitter  jralcmica  of  tliu  Mustrm  Cliarcli ; 
while  it  18  far  more  m  tbv  letters  of  liasit  Ihaii  in  liis  other  writings 
that  WG>  trace  the  ver^utilo  goDius,  the  coutsgc,  the  gifts  of  conimand 
and  iidniititr^tnil  ion,  which  guinod  for  hint  both  tho  ciunitv  nnd  ro«'pe<;t 
of  kiti  old  iicliooltt<Uuv  Julian,  and  made  him,  afU-r  Athauutiius,  the  one 
piUL'tit-'ul  man  whom  the  Ka«t  produced,  "the  greui  Baiiil."  In  the 
letters,  ugain,  of  tbe  chief  hadn  Fathers,  those  uf  AmbruM:  ctiutuin 
our  outy  record  of  eouie  of  Iho  greatest  scenes  uf  Church  histor}',  in 
which  he  whs  himself  tbe  actor ;  and  if  those  of  Augiisline  arc  of 
inferior  intcrc^i  it  is  Vrauso,  like  almost  hU  great  orators,  except 
Cioero,  he  too  often  Hiak%  the  lettcr-wriler  in  the  rhetorician. 
Finally,  two  oenturics  later,  it  iu  in  the  touching  letters  of  tho  first 
of  tho  great  Oregoriun  that  we  see  the  msiii  who  giiided  ChriwtPiidom 
fixHU  his  bed  of  Kufieiiug — ut  ouc  time  controUiug;  the  biubarian 
Franks  and  Lombords  by  the  force  of  his  character,  ut  another 
entering  into  the  miuute«l  details  for  the  direction  of  the  converted 
Anglo-Saxon*),  with  a  gentle  wisdom  which  ba«  mode  CTcn  Gibbon 
acknowledge  that  "  the  Pontilicnte  of  Gregory  tbe  tireat  is  ono  of  the 
moat  edifying  ])eriode  in  the  history  of  the  Church." 

And  yet  the  Iflters  of  the  vclieinent,  rude  Dalmatian  priest, 
fiusebios  Hieronymus,  who  retained  through  life  mnny  traces  of  his 
semi-barbaroiw  origin,  must  be  placed  far  above  tmr  that  we  have 
mcntiotDod,  both  fur  thiir  vigour,  and  still  more  for  ihcir  btHloricuI 
intorodt.  We  have  given  a  sketcli  of  him  on  a  provioua  occasion  OA 
the  most  (-minrnt  supiKirtei*  of  thi?  early  UKinofitit'  sj-atrm;  but  tlli» 
feature  in  his  charaeti-r,  though  it  marked  his  whole  life,  U  fur  from 
being  the  only  aspect  in  which  the  most  Inumed  of  alt  the  Fathers 
deserves  to  be  n^gurdcd.  Fur  inferior  both  in  genius  and  in  feeling 
to  Origcn  and  AugiLstiu,  Juromc  had  certain  qufditieo  which  have 
mode  him  the  most  readable,  the  moGt  modem,  and  (if  ench  a  word 
may  be  applied  to  »  Father  and  a  Saint)  by  far  the  most  amusing,  of 
Church  writorg.  He  wns  the  6rst  specimen  among  them  of  a 
thorough  literary  man, — not  a  pnifexsor,  like  Origcn,  or  nn  oralor,  like 
Augustine,  but  »  mmt  to  whom  reading  and  study  were  tho  great 
delight  of  his  life.  Hin  frnu^lation  of  tbe  Scriptures  is  a  model  of 
terse  and  vigorous  LatiUi  almost  a  Lmgungc  by  il.'M'tf ;  and  in  this 
roBpcct,  at)  in  othirs,  it  is  deberving  to  bo  eomjHired  wilb  our  own 
gKat  tramlatiou.  There  in  an  occasional  boldac^x  of  thought  and 
language  in  his  Commentarieti  wliieh  startles  his  modem  admirers, 
horriliod  hin  oon temporaries,  and  drew  uiwm  him  the  mild  rebuke  (by 
no  tneaiiH  mildly  andwc  red)  tjf  Augustine.  But  his  letlpvn  are  the  bcHi 
Teoord  both  of  his  »trmigc  liic  and  btit  varied  ability.  Here  tbe  cuiion* 
stories  in  which  he  describes  his  love  of  the  cloiwiicsmid  his  early  butred 
of  the  rough  at^'le  of  the  Scripture  lyritcra,  tho  aiuguiur  virion,  the 


Tolcc  whicb  ho  teanl  ia  the  desert,  "  You  ore  not  a  Chmtiau,  but  a 
CicoroniaD,"  and  tlic  flageUBtion  which  foHow^.-d;  the  yoiv  which  he 
dcwribc*  himwlf  113  mnWng,  nnd  which,  if  ha  evnr  made  if,  he 
B*gurpdly  brobr,  that  he  would  never  look  into  the  cluf»icfi  agoin ; 
his  altnwt  hniirHl]e-<u<  tv:idiiif^,  joined  tn  n  powpr  of  in<>mory  worthy 
of  a  Niebnhr  or  a  Hraligpr,  which  in  RhonTi  lo  hiK  conxtant  iicd  apt 
quofationR;  ths  Rpirit  with  which  he  ofiim  companw  the  Hcriptore 
writers  and  the  dassips, — "David,"  he  says,  "  is  Simmiidps.  Piodar, 
Flaccus,  and  Cututlus,  ull  in  one;"  hie  minute  oultquarian  k-druiog, 
which  raflkofl  him  as  much  at  homo  in  Knmus  and  Nicrius  us  in 
Ciofi-u:  tbui^'  iraitti  aro  but  a  few  tiimiph^i  of  the  old  oUiKsiinil  spuit 
stltrn]^  withiu  him,  which  i«  always  flii!>hiiig  out  in  his  bc«t  writings, 
and  gives  life,  and  even  grace,  to  bis  aavugt.<  polcmies.  Knismua  did 
not  hi'nitatj:'  lo  place-  him  above  Gicero  ns  a  Iciter-wrilor ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  Mould  bu  dilliuult  to  match  from  Cict-ro  his  burets  of  nalaral 
doqoonce  or  hie  condensed  and  eptgrammutic  invoctLrc.  Such  arc 
the  prororhs— "  Ingcmiilt  totua  orhus,  et  «<•  Arianum  eeae  minittD) 
est;"  the  fine  dencription  of  St.  Paul,  "  (Juem  quotienctnnqae  lego 
videor  mihi  non  verhu  ned  tonitnia  iiudire,"  and  the  coiiHtantlj* 
quoted  smtiment,  "  I'creant  qui  ante  no«  nostra  dixrrint;"  words 
which,  few  ttrn  awiire,  owe  their  birth  to  ih*-  old  monk  Jerome,  who 
occasionally  doe«  not  even  stop  short  of  a  patristic  "oath,"  for 
the  words,  "()  Je»u  bone,"  arc  of  constant  recurrence  in  hit>  IcttoTB. 
But,  in  fact,  he  wtu  tkr  enough  from  being  a  more  theolop^an, 
Monk  as  he  vm  for  half  his  life,  he  had  ihoroughty  known  the 
world  in  it<  society  and  its  vicca  during  the  other  haK;  aud  hv 
18  almost  as  much  the  satirist  and  the  iiainter  of  human  life  an 
Juvenal  or  Honuxt.  His  style,  too,  is  an  admirable  one.  He  w»k 
proud  of  it;  for  the  faidt  of  underestimating  his  own  powers  wntv 
not  one  m-bi«h  could  b«  laid  to  Jerome's  charge,  aud  he  more  than 
once  dencritK>H  hi«  habits  of  romposilion.  "  I  like,"  ho  says  in  a 
letter  to  the  Roman  noble  Panimoehiuti,  *'  to  write  ilown  a  few  ftdlien 
in  my  nuto-booka,  to  (comment  on  the  Scriptures,  to  show  my  tcetJ)  a 
little  to  my  ui»uitatits  (rrmordrre  Itulentea),  and  thiu  to  set  my  diges- 
tion into  order,  and  by  some  practice  in  gcncnd  topien  to  sburpeu 
iny  arrows  juid  luy  them  up  ogainat  the  time  of  buttle."  (Kp.  5&.) 
Sufiering,  however,  from  a  wookneaa  in  his  cjm.  ho  was  in  tfao  habit  of 
dictating  his  Icttera  ;  nnd  he  often  begs  his  correspondents,  who  were 
ehiflfty  Roman  Indies  of  high  rank,  to  excuse  any  want  of  polish  in  his 
exprcKsionc.  In  point  of  force  tuid  spirit  Jerome's  letters  oertainiy 
loet  nothing  from  this  hnbit  ofextempore  composition  ;  but  in  anolhci' 
respect,  for  which  it  never  occtirred  to  him  tonpoleg-i/e, he  might  well 
have  done  ao  ;  for  passagce  of  more  astoni«htng  co»rt«Ut-s8  could  scarce Ir 
be  found  in  the  moet  unreadable  parts  of  Juvenal,  than  monv  of 
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those  which  be  uTites  to  bis  high-bred  widows  anil  virgins.  Thiti 
habit,  coruatlering'  the  extent  to  whith  il  is  carrit'ci  by  the  greiiledt 
Church  writers,  is  indoixl  a.  very  startling  feiittire  in  the  muuneni  of 
the  time,  ou  which  it  is  unpcimiblv  to  dwell  Cully.  Wherever  it  is 
pMsiblu  to  be  coonsc,  Jcromo  certainly  is  ho  ;  t>ut  wc  uru  liir  more 
disposed  t«  attribute  this  to  the  spirit  of  hi*  day,  than  to  any  impurity 
in  hi»  own  mind.  ^Vhat«vcr  the  cauise,  hi»  plain  »ppnking  has  at 
least  helped  to  make  his  letters  a  most  liring  picture  both  of  the 
Ohi'i8t]an  and  the  still  remaining  Pagan  sotnety  of  his  time.  And 
the«6are  the  two  principal  aspeclA  in  which  we  shall  al  present  regard 
them. 

The  period  at  which  St.  Jerome's  letters  were  written  is  indeed  one 
of  singular  interest,  for  it  was  the  age  of  the  tinal  struggle  between 
ChriHtiaiiity  and  PuganiBia ;  and  it  may  also  be  called  the  golden 
age  of  Christian  theolog}'.  We  have  already  given  tlie  outliuee  of 
Jerome's  own  life  in  his  connexion  with  the  early  days  of  monasti- 
cism,  and  shall  only  so  far  recur  to  it  at  present  aa  may  bo  ueceeBOiy, 
in  order  to  make  bis  letters  intelligible.  Coining  to  Home  as  a  mere 
boy,  freeh  from  the  provintoB,  it  wna  but  natural,  and  ie,  indeed, 
characteristic  of  the  unsettled  temper  of  tho  times,  that  he  should 
have  fallen  (as  Augustine  did)  into  some  of  the  viocH  of  the  city ;  * 
3>ut  even  then  bis  life  was  evidently  one  of  intense  study,  and  after 
he  had  repented  and  been  baptized,  he  passed  some  time  in  retire- 
ment in  I)nlmatia,  and  then  suddenly  rushed  to  the  East,  in  order 
to  gratify  his  passion  for  a  monastic  life,  lie  managed,  however, 
eoou  to  quarrel  with  his  monastic  friends,  and  with  the  spirit  of 
ft  traveller  (which  was  a  curious  feature  in  his  character)  ho 
returned  to  Antioch  and  Constuntiuople,  and  then  passed  through 
Oreece  ou  his  way  to  Rome,  making  copions  notes  of  all  the  places 
ho  visited,  which  he  afterwards  used  with  effect  in  his  Com- 
luent&rica.  We  fiud  him  at  Rome  about  the  year  382  a.c.  ;  and 
ulthough  he  bad  hitherto  publitthed  nothing,  and  chicSy  owed  his 
reputation  to  some  graphic  accounts  of  monantia  life  which  hod  been 


'Bo  doacribed  tliu  tcmptalioni  of  Uie  dty  to  irbidi  be  fell  a  rtctim  in  MTeial 
tmtntfn  very  powt^fully.  "  Kon  qunsi  ig;nitru*  fluctiiDin  iIoctiM  nantK  prnmuniKa, 
•ad  qnuri  nupT  nniifmpn  njrctti*  in  littun,  tiniJn  nimguturiit  ritcn  priiTniDnso.  In 
UI<>  fpfltu  C'haiybdiN  luxuriio  utluUni  vornt.  Ibi  or*)  virc^riKi,  %A  puiidU'ae  p«tpe. 
li-undb  naufnigii,  t^cyllJlf^ln  itui^t'iii  libidu  bluiditur.  Nulito  crcdvn:,  Dotito  canr 
•ociiri,  .  .  '■  A)|;ain,  in  n  aingulaily  iw"'^'"ful,  "nd  n\»a  tiDtciiInTly  ir(«r"p  letter  ta  thn 
jonng  Ku«t<ich.ii,ttii,— for  nil  thu  (hibiupmI  [lauuigiv  ut' Jnunioan-  in  his  IvtUta  to  ladies, — 
he  Kiy»,  "  Non  orubnco  infolicitattA  mew  miwriAtn  condU*n,  qain  potittB  ]>Iango  mo  Mm 
M'«,  i]<iod  fuarim  .  .  .  unpn  ciiariit  intnr<iram  fiUdUAmni  t  |iiUlob«ntonijiljlinili;rtlDau 
<lc«i'il(n[]ia  a^tuubot  ia  frijiido  corporc,  ct  ante  bomiuL-iii  nun  jam  in  comu  prumiurtviUD, 
«o1a  libidiuiim  iuceiidu  Imllitbimt."  (Up.'  i1.)  Agnin  (Kp.  18,  ad  DocoaloDciin), 
"  Vir^iniMem  aut«in  in  ccBluin  lero,  non  quia  habefiin,  srd  luia  wtgia  nurar  qaod  nm 
lialxto."' 
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rend  in  thn  poteries  of  iho  Iit<inin'  Christian  Wlies  nt  Romp, 
hiB  fume  for  leiirning,  o.'jpeciallj-  nm  n  ITebrpff  upholar.  was  nlremly 
liigher  thun  that  of  iiny  man  of  his  time,  and  he  soon  became 
aecretiirj'  to  tho  rcignitig:  Pope  I>iiina«y-i,  and  held  the  scarcely  lean 
important,  post  of  a  scirl  of  prntrfisor  lo  what  may  bo  called  a  Indies' 
college,  oQ  the  Avcntine,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  the  high- 
miadcd  and  enthusinstic  Maroellft.*  The  i-ommeucemeiit  of  his  lellOM 
dates  from  the  year  ;irO  a.c,  about  Uflwu  years  prior  to  the  j)erio(l 
we  are  now  upeakiii";  of;  and  some  of  iUl'  early  outs,  wrilleu  in  tlin 
desert,  iirc  amongst  iho  mast  iuieresting  of  the  rullection.  Tliey 
rnngo,  however,  over  a.  pt-rlod  of  BAy  yran«, — from  tlio  thirtieih 
yv&x  of  his  own  lifi>,  to  his  death  ut  Kotbleliem,  iihoiit  I'iO  .\.c. ;  nnci 
may  bo  naturally  arranged  mider  three  heads:  (1)  Those  writlcu 
from  tlic  Pescrt  of  Chalcis ;  (2)  tho«>  of  his  thi-ce  ycnrs  of  his  sttay 
ut  Rome;  nnd  (-1)  those  written  during  the  reat  of  his  life  from 
Palestine.  Jerome  was  nnl  a  man  to  tbrpol  the  world  when  ho 
entered  his  eell :  and  he  has  left  ns  in  this  fifty  years'  correapondem:0 
a  far  morr  virid  pirtnre  than  we  eonid  gain  elsewhere  of  the  vices  nf 
heathen  and  Christians,  rlcrgy  and  liiity  alike,  in  the  last  daya  of  tho 
great  city  ;  and  of  that  mixture  of  heroism  and  extravagance  which 
morlced  the  zejiloiis  parti,-  of  the  revival  under  the  monks  and  nunfl. 

§  I.  L.urr  Day-s  ok  IViAMSU  ix  Romr. 

Fintt,  thru,  let  nn  take  what  wati  the  unique  fcuturo  of  tho  ago 
of  St.  Jerome,  the  tranidtion  of  the  Roman  world  from  Paganimn 
to  (Thristtanlty.  It  wan  a  change  Mich  as  the  world  had  never 
seen,  nor  i^ould  seii  again,  when  the  old  Roman  Senate,  wbieb  Btill 
preserved  something  of  tlie  reality  of  iudoj)cndeuce,  and  waa  (h« 
la^t  stronghold  of  PagoniHni,  yielded  reluctantly  to  tho  EinpL-ror'n 
command,  and  nftcr  a  public  eontlicl  between  the  orator  Sj-ramochns 
luid  the  groat  Christina  ebampion  .St.  Ambrose,  it  was  decreed  by 
Onitiau  that  the  la*t  emhlotu  of  }Uimo'8  Pagan  greatness,  tho  stitiio 
of  Victory  (which  the  first  Cit^sar  had  placed  in  tho  Senate  IIoiwc, 
which  had  hot^n  removed  by  Cooslantiue,  and  rc-itorod  byJuIian),  Jiould 
bo  ignominioualy  east  out,  and  ihiit  it  should  be  penal  tooffer  afiinglo 
Kicri6cL-  in  any  of  ihe  three  hundred  and  twenty  temples  and  bhriucs 
of  what  bad  been  so  long  ihc  Catholic  religion  of  the  world.    TKo 

*  The  account  whitli  bo  )[ivcii  of  tlii«  i>  vorth  iiuotinf;.  It  U  contuined  in  «  letter  !•> 
AbuUa,  written  jiut  twrura  h<i  l«ft  Itaull^  and  in  wbich  lie  {udif^nnLly  nfiitiw  ihu  cftliim- 
nitifwlurii  had  been  tpiead  a^init  biin.  "  r«Rir  iricniiiim  cum  Mt  Tui.  Mult-ima 
nmlimuR  (-r«itn>i  tiirlisi  cirniimilfKlit.  i.ci<li(i  uqiiduilati'iii,  luniduiiu  fiunitiBrilnUrin, 
foniiljiirilA.i  Educiiim  fwttnt.  Dioant.  quid  iini)uam  in  mo  nlititr  Mnti'rinI,  ([il3»t 
Tlirietiunuiu  JM'L'bnL  P«ciuiUin  i:ujuMiiuim  accupi  i  Obliquiu  Mrmo,  ooiilua  {tt-tuluiB 
Fiiit?'  Niliil  iiiilii  objicjtur  uiai  kiii«  iii'iia .  tX  hoc  aunquuin  objicituT,  nlat  <tUDU 
iDrotolj-mnm  ruiib  piviicicUdtuT."— Ad  .\i«'llam.     Kp.  45  (Ed.  Sligiio). 
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raatUxr  was  decided  by  a  fonnal  voia  of  the  Scnati'.  und  the  acaos 
nuy  JQiiccd  ut  tint  appear  to  huTo  iu  ridiculoim  ude,  for  ibore 
i«  eomothing  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  Jupiter  being  outvoted  after 
:i  kt-on  dchato.*  But  thiij  i»  uo  more  thuu  may  bu  suid  of  other 
roligious  rcvolutious,  und  cerUuUy  of  our  own  an  much  as  any, 
wbcu  the  fiiith  uf  oeuturtes  was  fa^oDcd  by  lli«  ccmtnidiulory  votue 
of  the  purlianicuta  of  Henry  and  Eliaaboth  ;  indued.  If  we  cared  to 
pursuo  the  [xirullL'I  further  we  might  End  in  the  cloaiiig  of  many  of 
•nir  o«-ii  chiirchc:)  utter  the  Koforuialiou,  und  the  tnuncdiulv  flood  of 
immorulity,  a  eurious  rocicmblancc  to  the  \ast  days  of  Pugtuusm,  tmd 
on  instruftivo  proof  that  every  di-iruption  of  old  belief  must  shock 
ioT  n  time  tJie  moral  convictions  of  maokind.  For  Pngiiiism  had 
been,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  with  the  small  excep- 
tion of  tlie  Jews,  whiit  no  hitve  just  called  it,  the  Catholic  reUgion  of 
i^ivilified  man.  With  little  to  touch  the  conspience,  it  was  overywhere 
what  Perielcs  describes  it  at  Athene, "  an  attempt  tu  relieve  the  mind 
by  the  daily  amoseinent  of  it«  aacriticee;  "  and  ita  |)owcr  bad  b«eii 
I'olt  at  Kome  far  moro  thun  anywhere  else.  The  ilotuou  uristoerat 
under  the  Empire  woh  usually  110  believer  iu  his  gods;  but  the 
vrorship,  nod  citleu  the  priesthood,  id*  peuuliar  deitiei^,  had  become  an 
beirlocm)  in  raoHl  of  the  great  families ;  and  i\  Ht.-ems  to  have  been 
roganled  o«  a  point  of  huntiur,  eapeeiuUy  after  the  fuuudulioii  of  tho 
riral  and  rhriAtiun  Cr>ii»tiintinopIe,  to  nd^pnrt  "  the  gtwd  old  eauso," 
"  cum  populo,  patribtirKjue,  Penatibus,  ct  ItlugiuH  Diis.''  llic  fifteen 
pontiffii,  the  fifteen  augurs,  the  fifteen  keeper*  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
the  six  vestals  who  guarded  the  feymboU  of  the  eternity  of  the  Empire, 
on  whieh  no  mortal  eye^  might'look,  the  throe  great  flaiucns  of  Man, 
Jupiter,  and  rjutrinus,  still  rt-muined  to  remind  that  pi-oud  uri»itocracy 
of  the  days  when  they  had  been  truly  "  renini  duun'ni ;  "  while  the 
nunieroiiH  euufrateruities  of  SalianM,  Luporcjds,  Fccialce,  Sodales,  the 
ifaoutjiimlA  of  prienLi  »apponed  by  large  endowments  Irom  Ibc  State, 
and  porha[»  otch  more,  the  domestic  worship  of  the  Lares,  the 
PenatM,  the  Fratres  Ambarvtilen,  still  bore  wilnofw  to  the  faet  that 
the  daily  life  of  the  liighett  and  humble!<t  Roman  was  leavened  by  the 
hubitn,  if  not  by  the  belief,  of  bin  religion.  It  was  ind<>ed  tliia  habit 
which  more  than  anything  rise  uphold  ita  swny,  and  from  which  the 
grcoteet  minds  were  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  cJnancipute  tlicmMcI^tM. 
j^pio,  whom  Polybiu»  deaeribea  vm  a  freethinker,  wan  aseiduous  iu  his 
sucrtficos:  Cicero,  who  telbu&  that  uo  two  augiii-s  could  look  each  other 
in  the  face  without  a  amilc,  acknowledge*!  to  Atticus  that  the  aui^ur- 
ship  WBH  the  highest  ubjoct  of  his  ambition  ;  und  so  int«nec  did  this 
fouling  eouluiue  to  thu  very  end,  thai  the  greatest  Christian  Em- 
porora  for  nearly  a  century  appcured  in  the  uatoniahing  charactor  of 
■  Uiblwii  htts  dM«ribed  tbc  tecaa  with  hii  hbqaI  umnn,  0.  9S. 
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»Dg  at  onc<>  llic  oppouenU  of  Paganism  luul  the  Foutiticut  Maxim! 
of  ihv  Fa^in  ^oi^.  Eviii  Tbeodasius,  sfter  hu  ab^lutti  pmbibtiiun 
of  Pi^sn  waraJiip,  tuilcd  to  npront  it  eitbn'froin  tfa<;  rusHc  popuIuttoD 
of  tli«  ooutitn'  or  Irom  the  nobiUtii' ;  und  if  yra  louy  j'"!^  t'rciiu  the 
tone  ol"  A^g^l^lim:'s  great  trtntisc,  the  "  Civitus  Doi,"  it  ini^ht  biivc 
mAULtunod  it«  hold  for  centuries,  ii'  tbo  bands  of  (ho  Ooth»  und 
Huruli  Liul  uot  buried  Fugniuflm  uudi*:'  ibo  rniibi  of  Itoon.). 

SlortPK  illu^trutiip  of  this  siugiibir  {)»ri(Ml  ubouiul  in  iho  gnmt 
Cihrifltian  writ«>rs  of  the  day.  Thin  St.  Ati^iwtiDc  huH  loft  lu  an 
interesting  coiiti-ovci-sy  with  VoIusianu.s,  a  youog  «cioii  of  tbe  great 
Voliuiaii  fiimily,  ubti  was  his  ucigbbour  u.i  pro-L-onsul  iu  Africa^ 
aad  whose  rnolUcr  wus  a  kcoIous  Chmtion;  be  was  engaged  with 
St.  Fuulinus  iu  u  eimilar  attempt  to  rccbuni  u  young  CSirifitiau  noUe 
aumcd  I.Uionlii:/,  who  h:ul  bo(<ii  toiiiptiHl  into  the  maVst  of  the 
Pagan  piu-ty  br  tbo  protiii->io  of  a  brilliaiit  alliance ;  and  PuuliniiB 
binuielf,  who  boi^aine  a  Ltifling  Cbrixtlun  ItiNliop,  bud  bi-iMi  one  of 
the  moNt  cmiiu-iit  iiifnibcre  of  the  Pagan  party  iu  the  Scaiate,  both 
as  con»ul  and  ua  governor  of  Gaul,  before  tbe  time  of  bi»  baptiam. 
But  the  raoflt  craincnt  Pugon  senator  and  noble  of  bi.t  day  wus 
Vettiiw  Agoriua  l*r;i:tcxtatiu,  a  moii  of  M'hom  wo  owe  some  new 
notice*  to  Iho  letlcnj  of  Jerome.  He  was  a  chnractor  of  whom  the 
boathen  party  wen?  indeed  justly  pwiid,  for  he  reptv«pot(xi  tbo  boit 
featnreH  of  the  uld  Uomitu  nubk'.  und  uat,  ax  the  biHlnrian  iViumiuniu 
deacribeR  him,  "  praDclani.-  iiidolls  giurlfatiMjue  prises  SBuator."  He 
figures  U.1  u  chief  speaker  in  the  SaturnoliH  of  Slacrobins.  the  laat> 
iUtcmpt  ut  an  upology  for  I'ug.iiilsm.  iiiiii  we  haru  n  tiuu  Ii:tt^:r  frutn 
the  orator  S^^nmuchua  to  Tbcodo^iu^  in  which  ho  pray«  that  a 
-tlatac  nuiy  be  creeled  to  him,  "although  lie  was  n  man  above  idl 
dignitiet,  indulgent  to  othnrs,  oovere  to  himitclf,8inipto  and  yot  noblo, 
and  rcwpected  without  ci-uelty."  Ko  had  borne  tbo  highest  offices 
in  nil  partfl  of  thw  empii-e,  not  only  in  Itonn*  and  Greece  but  in 
Illyriciuu,  in  Lusituniu,  imd  iu  Aclmin ;  :iiid  both  he  and  hi» 
wife  would  doern  to  havo  been  &iuccre  PugaJi  devotees,  and  to  bare 
attached  themselves  to  that  singular  rcrira/  which  waa  connected 
with  the  Mithratic  worship  of  tbo  Sun,  which  formed  the  leading 
fiffitaiT*  in  tbo  ecw'iilrie  bL'Iici'of  Juliini.  His  wife  is  described  na 
prioHlosK  of  the  mysterieM  of  Diicebu*.,  feres  and  Cora,  of  lais,  and  of 
Uccate,  A  few  yeurw  before  his  (h*ath,  and  within  ten  years  <jf  tlio 
final  cloaing  of  ull  tbo  temple-*,  ho  hud  rCNtored  thuir  building*  with 
great  wire,  und  had  couBecraltd  in  the  Cupitwl  the  twelve  »taluc»  of 
the  Dii  Curanles,  the  guardian  god^  of  Rome.  The  mere  outline  of 
sueb  a  man's  lilo  may  show  ili  that  Pag;inism  even  in  its  last  day» 
had  powerful  nupportcrs  in  the  Senate;  and  Joromo'ii  doscription  of 
hiH  death  i."t  b:i  eridcnce  to  the  intense  bitterness  which  provailod 
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1>etween  tho  more  zealous  CfanstiaD  and  tLc  old  Pagan  party  at  Home. 
He  is  (Icscribmg  the  death  of  u  Cliristiau  lady  of  ^reat  austerity  whom 
he  calls  "  Pauper  Lea,"  and  bo  adds  thai  the  benevolent  object  of 
hiB  letter  was,  "  nt  doctamua  dcaignatum  conaulem  caio  in  Tartaro." 
He  then  procccdH  thus  : — 

"0  quanta  mum  mutstio!  lUu  qucm  ante  paucoit  du-«  digsitstom 
omniam  ridmina  prwct^ebant,  qui  qiioa  de  sulijcctis  liurtibus  tj-iTimpharet 
Capitnlinas  asccndit  an«»,  i]iifm  pluuni  qaodani  et  tripiidio  popnlus  Itoroanns 
esoepit,  ad  cujub  introitum  urbs  univenta  eominota  cat,  nunc  deaolatue  et 
uuiiia,  nou  in  Lactco  cotli  pulutio,  ut  uxor  mcntitur  iufoUxt  scd  in  fiordcntibtis 
tcncbris,  continctur.  Ilirc  vc-ro  quiim  imius  iiibioiili  sefrtla  Tallcbnnt,  cujus 
TJta  pulabutiir  amentia.  Chiistiim  Bwjiiitiir,  et  (licit,  (iiiawucKjue  midirimtu 
ltd  et  \-tdiinu8  in  civilate  Dei  nostri." 

Prrtoxtntiis  ami  Symmacbus  were  bntb  eTiriontly  "Pagans  of 
iho  Pugnns,"  nboso  pure  blood  wns  iiusuUied  bv  tbn  least  udmixturc 
uritb  f'hrtsti unity.  Indeed  tbe  (.Timtiim  poet  Pnideiitius,  who 
celebrated  ibt  conversion  nflhr  Sonnte  in  glowing  verses,  uiid  dci'laits 
Ibiit  six  hundred  noble  fiunilieH  had  become  Chrifition, — 

"8cx«9ita*  niinuinurT>dotno«domnKuin»pt)wo 
NoUlium  litel,  ad  (Hiriiti  ni^nrula  v>;i»o<i,"' — 

lioa  aoaoe difficulty,  wlit-u  hf  coim-K  t<>  \\w  point,  in  tinding  more  tlian 
nix  really  SniaturMii  fainilicn  ivhuhud  btvii  cuuvfrliil.  Amongst  theiu 
■wcn-u  the  Aiiicii  (the  rurlirnt  mid  rii-liert  rnnvertjs  of  all,  in  tho  rrt]^ 
ol'  Coujitontiiicj,  the  Probi,  the  I'aulini,  the  llassi,  the  Olybrii,  and 
the  (tntcchi,  to  whom  «*<.<  should  add  I'roni  Jerome  eoioe  of  the  Furii. 
These,  however,  were  iinqiiei^tionabty  vurnu  of  the  noblest  fiiinilieK  in 
Rome,  and  Jerome  hud  a  p*'rfect  rif^ht — vpookinj;  ««  St.  Pawl  would 
buvc  said  " sia  n  foul" — tu  glorify  the  great  eonvert  Paida,  though 
she  might  not  be  quite  "  Agaiuemnonis  incMa  proles,"  na  one, — 
"  Scipjo  ((iinm  f-oniiit,  1'niitli  fiiil«M«  pnrentei 

■  •  •  ■ 

Fratrum,  rognntoi,  riomniTi,  pntriiim(|u«  tvltDqurai 
DiTiliu,  wbgleni,  fethlMiiilH-  cctidilM  anlro." 

Their  oonroTsion  made  a  great  gap  in  the  I'agan  ranks,  and  thiit 
was  tiure  in  time  to  bo  wifleucd  by  a  fact  which  wnno  out  very 
vividly  in  wimt-  of  Jerome's  ktters  the  numerous  "  mixed  mairiiigos  " 
in  fiimilies  half  Chriktian  and  halt'  Pugttn  umongHt  ihc  nobk'«,  whieli 
usually  end<:d  l>y  making  the  whole  I'umily  CbriMiun.  Take  for 
example  a  striking  piclum  which  he  gives  in  a  graeel'id  letter  to  u 
Roman  ladytiamctL  LkIs,  tlie  wife  of  ToxotiuH  (the  younger),  who  was 
himself  tho  son  of  the  "  well-beloved  "  Paula  (the  elder).  Most  of 
Paula's  kith  and  kin  had,  under  the  infiuenec  of  her  own  Klroug  luid 
fervid  mind,  become  ChriBtiiins;  and  when  Lirlu  married  iiilu  thelamil}' 
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it  v*s  fiTidpntly  lianlwurk  for  her  futher-ui-law.  tlieoW  Pontifex  Albi- 
nuR,  lo  Hlunil  ug:iitist  the  blutullslimeiits  of  IiU  Cliriiitiuii  L-biMr«u  und 
gmiuL-cbildren.  "  When  ytmr  Itttle  one  mectn  her  grandfuthiT  lot 
her  hang  round  hiH  nwk  uiid  cin^  tho  Allrliim  in  hiti  curs  whctlicr  liu 
will  ur  uo  (rallo  dc}>cndcut,  nolenti  «//i^AiiV/  deuiintt.'t),"  \»  the  shrewd 
nud  iu>t  ungontlo  ad\^co  of  Jerome ;  and  in  hu  lottor  to  Ltota  on  tho 
education  of  her  (laughter,  which  is  full  of  hi*  \i8iial  good  sen^c  niul 
not  withrtiit  something  of  hi<i  u&uiil  eoanipno^,  ho  gives  tho  following 
lively  picture  of  her  Piigfin  relations ;  the  folloiving  passage  mny 
be  tranalatol.  attlioiigh  the  forcible  style  of  Jerome's  writing  will  !«' 
usually  Ijfcst  pre-tc^rvciJ  by  (he  original  Latin  ; — ■ 

If  unyoiiv  aiip]>ut<L's  Hint  I  liavo  bvcn  t«o  iodulgunt  u.*  yuur  ttntclicr,  let 
him  tJiink  of  tlicj  whnlu  family  of  your  ilt^tiri^uishi'il  ami  Iciirnwl  father,  liiit 
trha  ntiU  walks  in  ilarkneu,  nud  h»  will  tinilLfrxtanil  the  truth  of  tlic 
Aportlfc'fl  waHl*,  thnt  the  «w(-etr<'W  of  tho  brnnchea  cft*n  niakM  '*  tin?  root 
holy,"  Y011  wer;  boni  of  ii  inixid  uiarriitpii  tho  uliiM  of  you  and  my 
huloredToxoiiuis  WHS  I*uii1ji.  ^Vhi>  wouKl  have  lielievc'l  that  the  grantl- 
lUughliT  of  tli«  Pi>nlil"i-x  Albinus  would  be  bom  of  tlie  fiiith  of  the  mulher, 
thst  in  th*  prmmfi  and  amid  tht  rtjoiting  nf  htr  r/ranitfiUhtr  Ifif  bahlUnff 
longiit  ef  the  liltlt  vie  i^viiUl  niii^  Itrr  AlUluiat,  and  that  the  aid  man  «owW 
iQadU  IN  hit  hoKm  tht  virgiit  of  Vhr'ut.  Will  and  Imppily  hnvc  wc  waited 
for  thin.  A  holy  auilbL'liuvinf!  houic  sanctifies  11  single  unbelicTt-r.  He  is 
:drctiily  n  eandiihite  for  ttio  fnith  who  ia  surroundid  by  a  bchi>viii^  ^'rciwd  of 
children  and  grundohildrin.  Let  Jiim  spit  in  Hcom,  and  lidiuulu  my  Kltcr, 
and  call  tuf  a  fuel  imd  n  ntwlman;  this  was  what  his  nun-ia-luw  did  iKTuh- 
h0  believud.  Men  ant  niaile,  and  not  born,  UhristiuUB.  Already  the  jiildul 
Oipltfti  is  in  ruioa.  AH  the  templef  of  Itomt'  lire  euet-rcd  with  xiiiA  or  witli 
thcspidttr'e  web.  The  city  ia  moved  I'rom  its  foundations,  and  the  swcUiujt 
rrowds  dcmrrt  tho  falliag  shrines  to  seek  the  tombs  of  tlic  martyrs.  ^IJp. 
1U7,  ad  Lwiain). 

This  letter  refers  to  tho  rapid  increa-so  of  thoso  eonveraion*  fnnii 
tho  Pagan  nubk'H,  and  it  supplies  us  with  n  elill  more  curious  illus- 
tmtion  of  some  of  the  last  struggles  hetweon  Pagimisin  and  Chrin- 
tinnity,  by  a  descriptiou  of  what  is  ealled  the  "shutting  up  of  ihn 
Ottve  of  Mithni."  Tho  ilithialie.  worship,  a  singular  form  of  Zoroim- 
tjianiaiu,  had  gradually  gained  an  iL'iL-ciiituney  among  the  later  forms 
of  iranliip  at  Home,  which  haa  never  becu  entirely  explained,  and  ii 
retained  to  the  end  a  vitality  which  seems  to  have  inade  it,  more  than 
any  other  cree<l,  a  for;3iidable  opponent  to  Christianity.  It  is  HiJd  by 
Plutureh  to  have  been  firRt  inliwlufed  into  Italy  by  the  Cilicinn 
pirate!!  in  the  win-  which  was  ended  by  Porapry ;  it  wa-s  ailopted  oHi- 
cirIIv  by  Trajan,  and  spread  in  all  rlircctioMH  I'rora  tho  tinio  of  the 
AiitunincH,  having  its  chief  temple  ab  Rome  in  a  oubtorranean  ciivc 
under  the  Capitol.  liearing,  as  it  did,  a  marked  Oriental  cbaructer, 
it  is  eurioiw  that  it  shouhl  have  beeome  ([uite  n«  popular  in  tlu* 
wcstom  OS  in  the  eastern  partt;  of  the  empii-e,  for  no  loss  than  eighty 
moDunieiiti  and  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  the  Tyrol  and  in 
TmnsylTaiiia.    This  is  not  the  occsusioii  lor  a  full  account  of  it;  it  w 
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onougt)  to  >tay  tbitl  it  cvidt^'aUy  owlhI  its  iaSuoocc  to  nn  oamrstnos^ 
■OP  a&eoticiMn  I'u  it.-^  cbanicttT,  which  {us  la  the  coao  of  iho  ri'vulting 
rites  of  Cybde)  gave  it  a  powerful  hold  over  the  popubir  imagioa- 
tioii.  Its  fonris  of  mttiiition  were  jtcvere :  its  votaries  wltc  n^uire^ 
to  tfwim  a  river,  to  fliug"  themselvej*  into  the  fire,  to  lust  ocvcrcly,  to 
submit  To  scourging  ;  n'hilo  oach  tiuL-ceSriivc  r/cjjriwwas  represctttvd  by 
the  ligurp  of  a  Mjmibnlioal  nnimnl.  It  offprod,  too,  in  miuiy  rospocts, 
a  iuarlc<vl  iinitiition  of  Chri.'^tianity,  for  it  hrid  im  bnptiimi  for  ck<anaing 
from  tan,  a  kind  of  »irn>d  iinctinn  liltc  thnt  of  conHrmation,  a 
bloody  dacnticT  of  n  bull,  nnd  an  oSt-ring  nf  bread  or  mnr,  which 
rcAcmbled  that  of  tlio  ICuirhiiriHt.  llio  great  Christian  Fathers 
naturally  regarded  such  a  mocker}'  with  horror  and  jealousy  ;  but  it 
iH  obvioutt  thnt  it  was  to  ita  cmblematicul  cncourftgeitM&t  of  tho 
moral  o.-'piruttons  of  the  beet  Pagans  that  it  ovred  its  power,  and  wo 
aot  only  liuil  a  long  list  of  tho  hig-howt  dignilai-ioe  of  tho  Sonato 
itiBcribed  upou  its  inouiimDnts,  but  mi<u  of  real  Larucstuosn,  liko 
FnotoxtatuB  aiid  Juliaii,  flung  thetiu^Ivos  into  its  worship  lu  the 
beet  iLulugouist  to  Christtauity.* 

It  requirvd  sumo  boldue^M  to  assail  u  worship  thus  firmly  rooted 
both  iu  tho  popular  aud  uristoorutiu  foeliug ;  but  the  lintt  Cliricitiaji 
<tmpci'ors  dealt  with  their  Pagan  subjects  with  great  comideration, 
and  even  the  fiery  and  encrgotie  TheodooiiiR  was  oontcnt  to  promal- 
gnto  his  edicts  against  Pagan  dciliox  without  too  Rtrietly  regmtliiig 
thoir  observance.  Tlie  dcslruction  of  the  cavo  of  Mithra  was,  how- 
ever,  eWdeutly  looked  upon  a«  a  considerable  feat,  nnd  it  waa  carried 
ont  by  one  of  the  Chrtstiaii  party  in  the  Senate — Grsirchus.  who  hap- 
pened, 80OU  after  GrutJiin's  edict,  to  be  Prefect  of  Rome,  hut  who  ap- 
poTfiDlly  had  not  at  the  time  mad?  an  open  profession  of  Christiaiiity. 
Here,  again,  Jernrae'a  aurcastic  uacouat  is  ver^-  t'hara^^-tL'riBtie  : — 

"Km  Ltetn,  rciligiMi^nina  in  Cliristc  tilin,  dictum  nt  ut  nan  deitpcns 
pirrnti'*  Milatvm,  ct  euiicm  title  iitiil  mcruisti  filiam  it  patrcm  rrcipiot. 
Nuu'iniicu  c'ttt  wni  cirnvtrsiD.  Liiliu  dv  crucc  tmaxiit  ad  p^tm'.inum :  efc 
NBltut^hiidonojioi-,  lux  Il:ibyluiii>i,  poKtbrlluiLriiiu  in  vn-nio  conviuLuiu,  inuatem 
rMe]tit  huninnnin.  Kt  at  omiirum  csttorn,  ante  pnucaA  annos  propinf^uos 
vestti-  Uiuccbu^,  aobiliUtU'ni  imlriciam  nomiuu  »oiiuus,  itoiinv  q)t-i.'uiu  Mithne, 
et  omnia  purtintowi  ainiulai'm,  «jui)iu.-«  Corax,  NympliiiA,  Mi)> s  I't^n,  Pcraes, 
IlGlioa,  [)rom»,  I'uter,  icitttiatur,  mibvortii,  frcf!it<  excuxait,  ot  bis  qoasi 
obsidibus  pncuiiK^i^,  impetravit  bnptismum  Cliristi  ?"  f 

ThoBO  po««igwi  may  give  Borae  faint  idea  of  tho  last  rtniggh's  of  the 
ancient  worship  in  its  lost  stronghold — Rome.  They  prove  that  it 
had  stiU  among.«t  its  votaries  men  of  great  uoblenese  of  character ; 

*  Odd  of  the  Wot  itrwiintA  of  iho  Mithratis  worshipis  tcnmi  in  BnuBnot's  "  DMtmo- 
tioA  dn  ni^iiiaiir,"  r.  i.  IvG.,  nnd  Mf  oito  M.  dn  llro^lio'ii  "  L'BgliM  (it  I'EnpaN^" 
v.  iii.  IM. 
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and  cTca  Jerome,  vrith  aU  bU  ficrcenca^  agaiuat  I'netextattut,  i»  eb»- 
wliero  ready  to  aoknovrledg:e  that  "  there  id  au  infinito  dtr«raity 
amongeL  the  hoatlien,  wme  rutt)iiitj>  ttreedily  oHer  rice,  while  olhetv, 
l)j-  llie  purity  of  tlit>ir  laonils,  are  devoted  to  virtue."  In  some  of 
tl«  wont  foraiH  Pugaiiism  liugvred  ou  I'ur  ages  ;  und,  if  our  Apace  per- 
mitted, it  would  be  curious  to  ttooc  it,  botli  iu  itn  occiuiunal  explosions 
imd  in  the  Ion*;;  strug(;;lf  which  it  ruuintuinvd  iun{mg  the  rough 
pcusontry  of  Ouul  nud  Ituly  ugaimt  the  C'hristiuu  musiunariot  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.    On«  single  example  will  end  our  sketch. 

WHien  Alnrie  was  at  tlm  gates  of  Rome  in  'lUS,  the  Soiiotu  and 
populace  were  Heizod  n-ith  the  old  idcu  that  the  desertioa  of  the 
Roman  deities  was  the  oause  of  their  niinfortones.  Their  first  act 
was  to  striiuglc  Serenu,  thr  widow  of  the  gtvat  iStJlicho  and  the  mccB 
of  TiiPodofliuR,  whom  iht'  Pjig-an'*  hated  for  a  marked  insull  which 
Bbe  had  ollerod  to  the  worship  of  Cybde.  They  then  even  meditated 
iiD  open  roatoFStion  of  Paj^aniam,  and  the  Prefect  of  the  city,  Pom- 
peiunua,  ooUeoted  the  TiuiL>ait  divinen;,  wlio  pmmiaed,  by  thr  hidp  of 
their  inoantutioni),  to  cull  down  fire  from  henven  on  the  barlturiuns. 
Thuy  deuuinded,  however,  n*  a  prelimiimry,  the  restoratiim  of  the 
uncieni  sacrilicea;  and  it  wuh  uidy  fiinn  thin  insalt  to  tlic  Kmpi^nu* 
thut  the  Benntu  recoiled.  Tliis  lust  burst  of  Pa^iin  fooling  yens  the 
trauflo  of  thu-  grcutiMt  work  u(  CbrUtiuu  imtiqutty,  the  "  Civitoa  Dei" 
of  Augustine.  Aftor  this  tiino  no  writer  vcntiu'ed  to  cutor  the  Lists 
on  behalf  of  Paganism. 

%  2.  Morals  of  the  Tdie. 

II.  But  the  mo«t  interesting  piirt  of  St.  Jerome's  Letters  is  that 
which  describes  the  monnerB,  both  Ciirii^tian  and  heutheu,  of  bin  ugc. 
Here  all  his  power  of  Hurcaun  comes  into  play,  und  he  gives  us  the 
most  curious  contriwtii,  often  in  tho  life  of  the  siinie  individual, 
between  the  decrepit  viws  ui  the  ordinary  Roman,  and  the  fiery  and 
nsoelic  oclf-dcvotion  of  bia  earliest  Pa.lrician  converts.  Deiding  ua  ho 
ebiefly  doe.-*  with  the  Cltristuin  population,  he  seldom  alludes  to  what 
were  now  abnosl  the  sole  remaiuiny  occupatione  o[  Piiguu  life,  the 
theatre,  the  circus,  nnd  the  gladiatorial  shows,  though  we  learn  6roin 
81.  Augustine  that  the  niivuge  ^eeaen  of  the  arena  were  ne:ir]y  as  attrac- 
tive to  Cbristinns  na  to  beatbens,  and  u  pasKage  in  Mamollinu^  tells 
us  that  three  thousand  dnnning  girls  were  under  the  espocial  protection 
of  the  tSenate.  But  the  picture  which  wo  get  both  from  Jerome  and 
•tlarcellinuA,  if  it  is  not  ho  black  aa  Ihat  of  Juvenal  or  Tucitun,  chows 
us  the  imperial  city  in  the  lu8t  dregs  of  cflemiuacy.  The  great  body 
of  tho  Plobs  was  indeed  mueh  tbu  same  that  it  bad  boL'u  from  the 
duy^  of  Clodius,  except  that  itti  appetite  for  being  fed  at  tho  expense 
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of  the  erapiro  had  grown  bv  indulgt-nce,  mid  itsammiil  consumption  of 
public  bacon  was  calciilntecl  in  tim  reign  of  Vulentinian  at  lb©  modeitt 
nun  of  throe  millton  six  hundrtMl  thousiuid  pounds.  ltd  members 
Iiad  CTPn  thrown  off  the  very  mime  of  Kuntuiii!,  und  were  known  bj* 
the  nicknames  of  their  different  trades  and  riocs,  as  tho  Cfibbsgt- 
Eaton  (Scmipoi-ps),  or  tho  Potwallopcrs  (TniUn!),  at  the  Gluttomi 
((ilahirini),  or  lie  Screoch  (_)hIh  (Cieimbriei).  The  Patricians,  fn 
Hpitc  of  their  grand  litlcw  and  pretension*,  imd  sunk  ev<»n  Iciwer.  If 
there  wa»  no  scope  for  a  Verres  or  a  Clodius  nmon^  the  I'anlli  nnd 
Anicit  there  was  abunrlitnce  of  "fininrt.  perfumed,  long-haired  pr»»- 
fligatea,"  who  alternately  encoHr.if,'od  their  slaTos  to  murder,  and 
murdered  them  themselves.  They  had  not  com-ngo  enough,  a»  we 
hoar,  to  Join  in  the  fboee,  or  Htrength  to  visit  their  properties  in 
Campania  ;  they  read  no  hooka  except  the  loosest,  but  they  were  still 
ItumuuK  enouffh  to  wmb  their  clients,  and  look  after  iiiheritnncea  and 
divoree  their  wives.  The  ladies  were  of  the  same  effeminato  tj-pe. 
To  spend  their  moniings  at  the  glumt,  to  dye  their  hiiir  of  different 
fiiloim,  to  rouge  their  chcek«  and  colour  their  cyca, — never  to  Pet 
foot  on  the  groiuid  except  when  they  were  carried  in  the  arms  of 
their  eunuchs,  or  drove  ^^^th  an  oiroy  of  servants  through  the  irtreot,i, 
—to  wear  PoIx>8  of  the  lightest  «ilk,  on  which  the  henthsfn  painted 
the  amours  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Christians  the  miraclea  of  Christ, 
and  which  "  covered  the  body  without  concealing  it,"  —  was 
the  common  life  of  llio  Hnu  Patrician  lady,  Christian  and  heathen 
iilike,  in  the  days  of  Jci-ome.  There  were  eti-angc  storicB  too  of  those, 
old  ecanduln  of  Ihe  whole  of  Homan  hiatury, — which,  ainKularly 
enough,  reproduced  themselves  in  tho  similardays  of  Louis  XIT., — 
llie  artH  of  Roi-oery  and  of  poisoning. 

A  few  of  tliest!  features  of  I'atrintan  life  appear  in  the  wumingii 
which  are  given  jirofiisely  enough  in  .Terome's  Ijetters  to  his  Christian 
eonvcrts.  Take  the  following  description  of  tho  fashionable  lady  in 
the  account  of  Jllu^illu,  Paula's  daughter,  who  scr\'ed  the  world 
of  fashion  ("  sbtcoIu  serviebat ")  till  just  before  her  death  ; — 


"BlteaiUDin  nostmni  viiliainsaixlurc  Khriiim  ptr  Uigiuta  ft'rme  dies  te«tua»9c. 
RedoldbaC  nli<|uid  ihkI is*'>iti«;,  et  iliritinnmi  liiMiis  coll ifpitii,  in  «ei«li  jace- 
hnl  sepn]chr«-      Red  infrcmuit  3e*\\f,    ct  rontiirbatiis  in  spiritu,  tlnraavit 

(lici'L*,  BIscEilla,  reai  I'oras.     Quie  voeatu  aurrexit Vidua  aotlra  antif 

mouiUhiiM  ortutbali'r,  et  dif  tofii  juiit  ribi  tlt^t'el  j«(t(#Jfff  ad  tpefuUtm.  Tttne 
rrintt  antilhiUr  ditpv<ii:h«nt,  et  mi/diU  crii/muUliiu  ririrc  itrciahatur  innorinii  : 
plttmarum  qno^iit  dvra  molUHa  vidrhiitur,  el  in  tttnitti.i  thot'it  jaetre  vi.r 
jmUmt :  mine  iiddiiiiidum  iVstiiin  efnuurfjit.  Soccas  vilinr  (nirntorum  prxtium 
calceoruni  •■{;(' ntitmx  liir^tiir.  Ci'ii/itliim  nm  unto  ^tnitnui/ue  (IfttincUim  ct,. 
wrl  luueuni,  ct  i]ii'"l  po^'it  mnpis  astrinKir*"  v^■^lilIl^■IltuIn  'iiuua  Btiniiun-.  If»is 
i|uiil«;rfnf  rr*f»  iioii  iiliiniir  Moii.ttlii  juOiraniur;  si  tunica  aon  cinduerit 
fttatini  illud  v  Irixio,  iiiipos.tor  cl,  Gricciis  (.at." 
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Some  aimilur  truitH,  titixod  with  otliers  of  a  diflfei-ont  Iclad,  are 
;iiveii  in  thu  letter  to  Furia,  ol'  whom  he  iu%m»  to  huve  sUhmI  in  mme 
clouht,  (le  Vitfiu'Utle  Hcreandd.  Ho  begins  by  a  curious  stutemeiit  that 
it  wiMJ  the  privihigc  of  the  race  of  Ciimilluii  never  to  make  second 
nuuriagcs,  bo  that  (he  adds)  "you  aru  not  so  much  to  be  praised  if 
you  persevere  in  your  widowhood,  as  to  be  oxocratod,  if  you,  a  Chris- 
tian, cannot  pro&vrro  that  tronsurc  which  none  of  your  heathen 
anwHlors  lost ;  "  he  thwi  adds  : — 

"  Juvenum  fugu  consartiu.  Comatulos,  eainptos  atfjuo  liucivos  domus  tnie 
twta  BCD  vidviuit  Cantor  polliitur  ut  noxiuJi.  FMiirimui  mUjue  Psiiltorcs, 
Ot  istiae  modi  chorum  dinboli,  quasi  martiT^TiiSirciiiiruni  carmiiia,  proturba 
ex  tedibus  tuio.  NaVi  ail  publicum  subtwUi  proct-di-nt,  vt  npnilcuiim  txi'iritu 
ptwenat*,  viflwanim  circuinferri  liboirLate."  .  .  "  Non  ftriihiilet  jiixtA  t<?.."  he 
aay%  to  Snlvtna,  Kp.  79,  "  calamiiitratuB  prnmuret^r,  aon  hiHlrio  frtuitmi  iii 
feuinam,  ngii  juvecia  volaus  ac  uitidiu.  Nihil  ortluui  sv-euluAniui,  utliil  tibi  iu 
obsequiis  moUe  jaagatur." 

So  in  the  siuguUr  but  graceful  letter  to  Lflota  on  hor  d«uglitcr'» 
education ; — 

"DticM  et  laoam  fitcvre,  tcnere  colum,  poncrc  in  gremta  cakthum,  rotare 
fheum,  stauiinn  poltito  duoerif.  Spumat  konibycum  telas,  Seifiin  vellera,  «t 
outum  in  filiu  UntcsccDs.  ToUti  vcAtimcntu  parat  quibuj  poUatur  ftigus, 
Don  quibai  vcslitu  ci>ri>ura  nudculur." 

It  i^  indeed  as  easy  to  describe  tbe  day  of  the  fashionable  Roman, 
ftom  St.  Joi'omn,  as  it  is  from  Horuee.  We  liave  first  a  pieturo  of 
their  houses,  "  the  large  iiorticoew,  the  gilded  ceiling*,  the  rooms 
decorated  by  the  sweat  of  the  priHoaerH,  the  bo-tilitui,  U5  large  an  a 
palace,  where  the  owner  may  take  his  daily  HtruU,  a»  if  Uh  ceiling 
were  a  gi-ander  tHght  than  the  vault  of  heaven."  Enter  the  houBe, 
and  the  tirst  thing  which  catches  your  eye  will  be  the  "  huge  antique 
volumes,  written  in  silver  and  gold  on  purple  parchmonlM  in  thoir 
initial  lottora  ;  "  but  it  is  not  till  you  get  to  the  dining-room  (tricli- 
tiium)  that  the  Roman  llfo  begins.  Here  "a  feast  ie  juat  beginning 
of  more  than  royal  splendour,  the  cups  and  dishes  arc  embosacd  with 
gold  and  silver,  phe-oaants  cooked  with  delicacy  by  a  slow  fire,  wild 
fowls,  and  sturgeon,  succeed  one  another,  the  band  of  music  strikes 
Up,  flutes,  lyres,  and  cymbals,  the  band  of  parasites  is  ready  to  be 
ridiculed,  even  the  courteaans  enter  mider  the  very  eyeu  of  the  wife." 
The  conversation  is  nf  the  same  style,  "the  ubsent  are  ridieuled,  our 
neighbour's  life  is  examined,  we  are  all  pulled  to  pieces  in  turn." 
Those  are  fortunate  homes  where  the  husband  and  wife  have  not 
Miniething  to  say  againnt  cac;h  other.  SomutiincH,  it  is  the  wife  who 
Is  to  blame,  "with  her  gorgeous  robw,  her  gold,  her  jewels,  her 
furniture,  her  litters,  her  cars,  and  hor  eunuchs  ;  "  ot  others  she  can 
turn  the  tables:  ou  her  husband,  "  why  arc  all  my  neighbours  bettor 
dressed  thou  I  ?  others  cau  be  respected,  I  am  a  poor  crvatuie  whom 
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•11  dt«  vorid  deepiBes.  Wliy  arc  you  ntwars  talking  with  oXher 
hcUfis,  or  flirting  with  your  maid-»orvant«  P  wlio  iiro  you  going  to 
bring  home  from  the  Furuni  lo-day  ?  "  In  fact,  the  conclusion  of  a 
RoinHU  day  "  I's  usually  biclteriiig  and  nut  sclcioiii  poirton."* 

But.  tbe  moxt  interi^Bting  point  in  a  cotleition  of  lottery  is  always 
the  character  of  the  corrcspondcnt«,  and  those  of  J«ronie  were  tbem- 
■dlTCfi  the  best  epitome  of  the  spin't  of  his  time,  ilupcella,  Fabiola, 
Jlelaiiin,  with  Pauin  luid  her  lhro(>  daughters,  find  her  son, 
Toxotius,  form  one  of  those  groupn  with  whom  Oie  nritlngs  of  Homan 
Catholic  devotees  ntill  make  us  familiar.  31arcelhi,  in  particulur  (of 
whom  we  huve  ulreiidy  sjxfken  in  a  prenous  arti(;lc)wuB  perhapa  one  of 
the  most  striking  rhnrarters  to  be  found  ia  religiouH  hislory ;  while 
FabioLt  and  the  fiery  young  Spaniard  Melonia  «uppIiod  on  element 
of  romance  and  eccentricity,  to  which  there  was  a  good  deal  akin  to 
Jorotiiu  hiiUM'If.  TheSpaiiiHU  ChriiilianH,  indeed,  including  tho  great 
TheodoaiuH  and  Houtus  uf  CordoTHj  played  u  grout  part  in  those 
daya;  and  there  wu^  tho  nutioual  union  of  hardne^^  and  enlhunogm 
in  Uelaoia,  in  which  Jerome  particularly  delighted ;  for  ho  teU« 
11a  that  when  tshe  loat  her  husband  and  her  two  children,  she  never 
shed  a  tear,  hut  cxcluimeij,  "  I  ^hall  serve  Thee,  O  I^uid,  inoi-u  ftecly 
now  that  I  am  relicred  from  my  bordcuB."  The  central  figuiefl  of 
the  group,  however,  were  the  henda  of  the  gi-cat  .^'mih'an  fnmily, 
Paula  and  her  Ihroo  daughters,  KuMochium,  Blawilla,  mid  Paulina, 
with  the  huKhand  of  the  last,  Pammnchine.  Jerome,  who  wafi  a  good 
deal  of  an  aristocrat,  wa.s  not  a  little  proud  of  these  flrst-fruila  of 
the  Roman  Senate,  "  the  descendants  of  Scipio  and  Paulas,  the 
children  of  the  Gi-acchi,"  and  in  a  living  patisage  of  rather  ques- 
tionable taste  ho  deecribes  them  as  his  Christian  "four-iit-hand" 
(quadriga),  though,  to  muhe  the  number  of  the  horses  right,  he  is 
obliged  to  fot^et  poor  BIa)silla,  the  fajihionublc  daughter,  whom  he 
appends  in  a  puKlscnpt  an  a  sort  of  outrider.  The  pawoge  is  a  speei- 
meu  of  mime  of  Jerome's  peculiarities,  and  majr  serve  as  a  sketch  of 
tho  party. 

"  In  these  three  Christian  ■women,"  bo  says,  "  I  recognise  tltn*  different 
gift*  of  Christ ;  Kaaitochium  gathers  the  Howcrs  of  virginity,  PaiiU  treads 
the  toiln-'iuv  puth  of  witlowho{)d,  FauHna  keejis  puro  the  miLrriage  bed ;  and 
that  uue  liouMj  muy  poMcxs  its  four-henicd  chariot  orholiDu<>s,  Pmumachiiu  !a 
now  adii'vl  l»  them  \\\.tf  a  true  cherub  of  Ezi'kirl.  Ol'  thiK  ehariot  Christ 
18  the  thuriotenr.  TIk-hp  mv  the  bornesi  of  which  Ilnbnccuc  oing*,  '  ridoupoa 
thcK  horM-»,  and  thy  rhnriuti^  uru  tiulvtition.'  Tlii;  honiM  indeed  ore  of 
dilFurcnt  (^.iluui^,  but  ther  an'  all  lull  of  the  cvune  spirit,  not  woitiug  for  tho 
Btroku  ot  tbe  whip,  but  bounding  forwiint  »t  tho  voice  of  tlio  ohariotoer." 

*  Ilia  d«M]riptionii  giT«ti  in  letten  to  diD^ranC  conoapandBnta  (ad  UvmUbib,  43,  sd 
Fnriuu  44}  Bic  conbintd  in  tlu«  aketcb  willi  some  iiu»km  in  tbo  works  ^jMait  Uolvi- 
dlos  sad  Jvriiiian. 
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During  thp  life  of  Paiila'a  husband  Toxolitis  they  had  ull  "  served 
the  fii-shions  of  the  world;"  (imxiulo  nRrvii^ltanl),  and  PummadiinB  wtw 
apparently  the  only  man  of  the  family  wlio  was  a  xealoiu  Chiititian ; 
alter  his  wifi>*H  dfiith,  ht)  vtas  the  fiml  Itotnun  senator  n-hn  became  a 
monk,  and  Jcromr  describcfl,  in  his  lively  style,  the  strange  spectacle 
"  of  the  descendant  of  commit,  tho  glory  of  the  Tuscan  race,  who  was 
not  oehamed  to  walk  in  his  rough  black  di'Ce«  among  tho  bcarlcl  ruhes 
of  the  senalore,  and  who  could  meet  with  jests  of  his  own  the  ridicule 
of  hiB  old  companions"  (Ep.  G^.  The  wholn  party  gulhi-'red  round 
Marc(*1hi  ui  her  iroiivimt'ptilace  on  the  Avenriuo,  in  ttomL-iUiu^  of 
thv  apint  uf  n  French  salon  of  Madame  dc  Lun^ovillu ;  and  JiTume. 
when  he  was  accu»c>d  of  living  too  much  with  ladles,  rctorU'd,  it[iur]>Iy, 
tliat  thuy  wcro  the  only  persons  with  cither  sense  ur  rt'ligion  in 
Rome — ^or,  as  ho  culled  it—"  in  Rahylon,  under  ita  King  Satan."' 
Ho  Bomctimpa,  indeed,  lorded  it  spvopcIj'  enough  o\*cr  thew  convorta, 
nf  whom  Mnret'lla  waa  the  only  one  who  onuld,  a«  he  iiay-t,  "stop 
hiHmmifh  with  her  fingers,"  and  keep  him  in  order.  He  wa«  (wpocially 
annoyed  at  any  excessive  grief  on  the  death  of  nJatiom*, — indeed,  he 
always  regarded  the  Ion*  of  a  hiishand  iw  n  "lihenttion;"  and  when 
poor  Paula  wept  too  much  over  the  lively,  and,  as  jJcrome  colls  her, 
"laxy,"  Bla>sttln,  he  told  her  roughly  that  -'she  wax  woriv  than  a 
heathen,  that  lhe«e  tears  ore  dotcetable,  and  that  when  he  compared 
her  hehaviour  with  the  calumeefl  of  the  wife  of  Pnetoxtatus,  he  fonnd 
that  tho  handmaid  of  the  devil  was  better  than  the  handmaid  of 
Ghrist."  We  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  when  he  ]«rsu!ided  her  to 
exctiangc  her  great  sphere  at  Itome  for  a  cell  at  Httbleluni ;  but  the 
letter  in  which  he  dcscrihca  her  life  and  death,  tht>u^  t«jmotimc» 
extravagant,  is  full  of  beautiful  touches.  After  saying  how  cleverly 
she  hod  confotindod  the  nrgiimcnta  of  "0  horrid  viper,  and  most 
deadly  IwasT  "-^probably  Jovinian — he  gives  a  few  traits  of  the 
family : — 

"  I  will  mentdcn  another  of  hex  achicvcaients  which  wilt  seoio  wnodiTruI 
to  those  It  ho  hove  made  the  Banie  ittleinpU  >^v  wi*heil  to  learn  Hobixw — 
which,  for  my  own  psirt,  I  hnvn  etuilied  dilipoiitlv  from  rhildhood,  ocd  *till 
continued  to  etiidv  it  ket  ehu  should  leave  mo  behind — and  ehe  sa  completely 
masti'i'dl  it  us  to  siai;  the  I'sutms  in  Uchrvw,  and  without  the  sligbt^nt  Lulin 
accent.  Thu  name  wait  the  oa»e  wilh  her  ludy  child  Kustoehium,  who  wits 
so  devotc'l  to  her  inotln'-r'd  t-vi'ry  wiwh,  tliat  nho  would  BMirwly  leave  her  for 
a  nomcut,  Bcwrwuld  t-ul  or  sleep  iipart  Dt.hi  Imr,  and  rejoiced  whcoshc-  faw 
her  moUiLTdtnUihiiliiig  hi;r  wbolii  projivrty  t«  the  ]iiior,  beliwing  that  her 
own  love  to  lii'i- inothtr  w:i^  her  best  wealth  iiad  inhi-ritiiTice.  Nor  must  I 
forget  to  mention  how  deep  was  her  jovwhtn  sin-  ht-anlthnt  her  little  graad- 
daugbter  Pauls,  the  ohild  of  Lieta  and  ToxotitiM,  who  was  horn,  □«  it  wne, 
in  answer  to  the^owa  sail  nravera  <il  )ier  punnte  fi'jrliervir;;itiit}',  bud  begun 
in  her  very  cmdle,  and  while  she  still  plaji-il  witli  her  rattles,  to  »iiig  tlio 
Alleluia,  imd  to  utter  the  namM  of  hiT  auut  and  p-nnJmollifr  in  her  hrokcn 
words.     ThiB  wa6  the  onlif  loDgiDg  which  six  retained  to  the  Inat  fur  het 
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country,  that  shn  raipht  Inow  tiiut  licr  boh  nnrl  his  wifn  iiml  Hieir  dna^ter 
Uml  kit  tbo  world  nod  become  servants  of  Chriet.  in  prnt  sho  bud  her  Tub. 
Fur  her  granddaughter  le  reMrrvd  to  be  tho  briilu  uf  Christ,  ht-r  duughtvr-m* 
law  hn*  now  ili-voted  herwlf  to  a  mngle  ]ifi'  (ninrt  fnim  ht-r  hiif»!«md},  lier 
mother ■  i n- Ihw  is  following  h*r  nt  Romo  in  iha»c  worka  of  faith  and  chBritj* 
which  eht-  hei-si'If  has  eiidi>d  at  it^rasali-m." 

_  The  monastic  epirit  la  strong  in  all  this,  as  it  i«  in  every  letter  of 
yt.  Jerome'a ;  but  tlie  monastic  spiric  wus  ric«dfd  at  the  time,  anc!, 
indood,  for  many  an  age,  to  keep  alive  tlie  fire  of  Chriatiunity ;  and 
it  would  only  be  but  o.  narrow  bigotry  vbioli  cotild  shut  its  cyca  to 
the  clcTation  of  fooling,  and  the  high  sense  of  duty  which  has 
inspired  such  characters  &8  thoaa  of  Piiuin  and  Marcella- 

§  3.  Tone  of  Jkbome's  Tueoixiov. 

'VVo  have  treated  in  di'tail  tbe  two  subjects  which  strike  u*i  as  moBt 
interesting  iu  the  letters  of  Jerome^  and  can  only  glance  at  tbe  almost 
iiiQumorublc  puasagce  wluoh  throw  light  on  other  historical,  litenuyi 
luid  theological  questions,  net  only  of  bis  day,  but  of  our  own;  for 
Jerome  was  at  home  in  history,  cbronc>lQ|;;;i|'t  and  literature,  quite  as 
much  es  in  tbeologj*,  and  bis  paasiou  for  I  ravelling  has  bequeathed  to 
us  some  most  purious  notices  of  the  places  be  visiliwl.  If  he  is  wondering 
in  Palestine,  ho  givea  the  aiitiquilifH  of  every  pbtt^e;  and  thua  it  i» 
to  him  that  we  owe  the  most  grapliic  act;ount  of  tlie  steps  taken  by 
the  early  emperors  to  desecrate  the  hirthplaee  of  ('hristiauity,  when 

"  From  the  days  of  Hadriftn  to  those  of  ConBt-ititinc,  for  i.'iO  ycar«,  tho 
lempltf  of  Jiipitcr  stood  on  tho  sctat-  of  tht^  rcsanxtlion,  iind  tho  inarhlu 
Atatut!  of  Venus  was  placed  by  the  bt^ntlicu  ou  tlit-  ruck  of  the  cross  ;  fur  aui' 
pnvocuton)  believed  that  if  Iht'y  could  biit  )i(>lliilf  our  holy  plaets  hy  idols 
tliey  would  destroy  our  faith  in  tlio  erow  and  tlics  TCfturrcctior." 

If  again  he  is  describing  the  death  of  im  eminent  Christian, Nepotiaaus, 
it  suggi'st'S  to  him  tbetinest  pansagesof  tbe  heathen  iioeUi  upon  death  ; 
and  after  applying  tbe  lino  of  Euniuii — "licet  laerjmare  plebi,  regi 
honest^  non  licet  " — to  tbe  calmness  which  should  mark  the  death 
of  a  Christian  hiiihop,  he  suddenly  breaks  out  into  a  du^'riptiuu  of 
tho  view  of  the  world  wbieh  ho  then  aaw  before  bi»  cyca  ; — 

"  in  could  ftsrcad  thi*  wntch-towor  of  Xcrxos,  who  wept  nt  the  thought 
uf  the  duiitb  of  his  Di>Ttihli>,  I  would  show  \ou,"  ht  aayti,  "  thi;  fall  of  tlm 
whole  world,  the  Koiuan  bliKxl  which  hti8  now  rtuwcd  daily  for  twenty  years 
in  tTcry  land  between  ih*  Alps  and  Constantinople;  the  Goths,  the  Quad i, 
the  Snrmatinns,  the  Alans,  tho  Hiina,  tho  Vundnls,  nnd  the  Mansotnnaa, 
wanting  oTcrj-  part  of  UiJoiatin,  Thrace,  Jlaccdoa,  Epiiub,  and  Aibaia."* 

But,  as  became  tbe  greatest  commeutalor  of  bis  age,  his  chief  intereet 
lies  in  dontrino  and  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture;  and  it  is 
in  these  respects  that  hia  atatcmeats  arc  most  valiuible.  iu  throwing 

*  £p.  60.  GS. 
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light  on  the  roliffioiw  feelinijfl  and  lomper  of  Uia  time  in  a  way  which 
would  Kurpriw  tlioso  who  luok  for  iiuthing  but  "  blliid  bigotry  "  in  a 
"  Fiitlii'i-."  !!(•  was  rvrliiiiily  iu  tt'iniwr  and  oxprcs^^iun  u  vuhemeul, 
mid,  in  r.-.jt.  u  very  bittt-r,  r)iurc1itimu  ;  and  uo  one  would  have  utt«ivd 
the  woj-Js  more  h«artlly,  "  Emire  possmii,  haurctiKus  u»ae  nolo."  But 
this  only  luokoA  liis  testimony  inoro  eiiiphitt  io,  tis  sliuwiug  tlic  libcraUly 
and  almcHt  licousc  of  st-utimi'iit  uikI  opinion  of  wLiuli  u  "  Suiut  "  ia  the 
fourth  century  wns  not  afraid.  Not  only  do  we  fiud  hira  nssailing  with 
his  iiNual  stvini  thf  vicfs  «nd  venality  of  the  clergy,  giving  little  quarter 
to  biHlinj)«i,  handling  Augujstino  hitUHolf  venr  roughly,  and  inveighing, 
in  a  tone  whifh  has  never  boea  uiicoiumon  with  siiiutp,  against  estra- 
vugance  in  i-lmrch  decorulion  ('Noiuc,"  he  8ay^  "build  Ihr  walla 
luid  deatroy  the  piUara  of  the  church ;  the  marble  Hhim'-*s  the  roof* 
(tlittcw  with  gold,  the  minister  of  ChrUt  alone  ia  indifferent ")  ;  but 
he  also  speaks  on  uome  of  the  mo^t  importimt  stibject*  irith  a  freedom 
which  it  rcqitirod  all  AugtiBlJnc's  chiirily  lo  oxiJiwe,  and  which,  to 
say  the  truth,  '-omutimes  comes  very  near  to  irreverenco  and  profane- 
ne83.  Jenmn-'ji  opiuionson  tlu'olofry — urid  this  topic  latho  last  which 
wo  have  spai-c  lo  dwell  upon— wltc,  in  fact,  grt-titly  influenced  by  hi* 
admiration  for  th«  moat  learned  man  whom  the  Church  had  hilhertu 
producci],  Oijgon.  It  ijs  clear  from  his  k-tttro  that  ho  wns  siupected 
of  being  hi*  follower,  and  though  in  his  later  life  lie  was  ansioiu  to 
clear  himself  ft*ora  the  imputation,  he  will  only  declare  tlmt,  if  he  had 
once  been  :in  Origenist,  he  wa*  «>  no  longer ;  while  in  hit*  earlier 
(lays  he  spejikH  of  Ongen's  condemn:itio:i,  in  a  letter  to  Paula,  witli 
the  greatest  mutcmpt,  and  dcclai-es  that  "  Ilome  hnd  compelled  the 
Senate  to  it,  not  for  any  novelty  of  doctrint;  or  for  heresy,  as  some 
mad  bounds  iire  now  prctemlin;; ;  but  because  they  could  not  bear 
the  glory  of  his  eloquence  and  learning,  which  put  them  to  silence.*' 
(Ep.  33.  Migiip.)  ' 

Conaidcrin™  the  freedom  of  Origin's  speculations,  this  was  verj' 
bold  language  ;  but  Jerome  went  further,  for  ho  adnpl:ed,  to  a  much, 
greater  exttnit  than  any  other  of  the  Fathers,  Origeii's  Jiuiug  method 
oi  interpi-etlug  Scripture,  and  M-hik-  ntroajjlv  eondcnniiiig  his  fancifid 
notions  on  the  migmtion  of  bouI»  alter  death,  he  evidently  shai-cd 
his  doubts  on  the  eternity  of  futui''  punii-hmetit.t  He  hnd  bpcn 
«>arly  nti-uck,  ns  ho  tells  u*,  by  the  uiinutt'  innceuraeirs,  and  by  what 
he  even  venture*  to  call  tho  "apparent  figments  "  of  some  of  the 
historical  parts  of  iSacred  Scripture,  and  his  first  i;Iea  was  (as  he  sa^-s 
to  Pope  IXuuiWus),  that  they  ndiiiilird  of  no  cxplannllon — ("indis- 

•  Ep-as. 

t  W«  dull  not  (liKVM  thu  point  at  |ti-(«(  til,  iin4  J«r«aio  ■■  of  counc  {and  wimI;) 
I  tMarr«d  with  ngird  tv  it.    Bot  liin  opiniun  isexprOMed  itithu  sondutUiiK  p>«  V 
'Ml  C'lminentiLr]' DO  laiUlt,  aniltm  ihnp.  xxiv.  r.  21.    ThlabnolEcod  ia  Antmuhililo 
timtiae  I}-  fiiiibttp  NewtJ^n,  "  On  ttic  Final  Suite  of  Ucei.'* 
VOL.  V.  X 
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solubiliQ  c«c,  eicut  et  niulta  sunt  ulia."     Ep.  36).     He  particularly 
instanPM  the  different  nccoMiits  of  ihc  generations  of  tfit-  Ipm*-Hu'H  iu 
Egj-pt     His  learned  friends  iit  Rome,  however,  particularly  Marw?Ila 
■nd  Fabiola,  were  not  content  with  so  vugue  un  answer,  and  the 
former  was  con^tantlJ■  sending  him  five  or  sis  pazzljng  c|iiost.ioni». 
"  Your  gT«it  quustiona  irtir  up  mj-  torpid  wittt/'  be  say*  to  Mnrcella, 
"and  by  etirring  jnc- up  you  teach  nic."  In  fiict,  he  cut  the  knot  ofhi« 
diffictiltieti  by  fyUoning  the  example  of  Origon.  whti  almost  entirely 
discarded  the  literal  und  hiatorictJ  mcauiug,  and   in    hia  treatise, 
««f>l  Apx™*.  and  cUcwhere,  speaks  of  the  Mosaic  conmogony  almost  rut 
II  fable.     Jerome  does  not,  iud<?ed,  gu  the  whole  length  of  his  maMcr, 
but  he  finds  munypausiigos  "  ridiculous  luid  full  of  error,  if  we  follow 
the  letter  which    kilU."  find   as   regards   the   Old  Tentanient,   hiB 
pFinciple.*  of  allegorical  iutorpwtalion  idmo«t  lead  him  to  the  conclu- 
>icms  of  modtrii  Hccpticit.     This  may  sound  to  fiome  an  aittonlshing 
aANcrtion  about  a   Father,  ORpccioUy  a»  wo  are  used  to  "  Catcnic" 
drawn  up  on  this  subject,  to  the  effect  that  all  the  Fathcra  iK-lievcd 
"every  word,  crer}-  ttyllnble,  crery  iota,"  &c.,  of  Scripture  to  ho 
equally  inspired.       I-et  anyone,  then,  take  the  trouble  to  aee  how 
Jerome  ireatB  the  storj-  of  Abinhag,  and  the  lottery  about,  the  btrth  of 
ItehohoHm  (Ep.  52  and  73  :  Migne),  and  ho  will  nee  that  we  rather 
undenrtat*!  than  overstate  the  case.*    ITie  "  Mimes  and  fie  Atellan 
ganirs  "  were  amung!<t  the  most  indecent  of  the  ancient  .••pectados, 
yot  Jcrorao  doe&  not  hc^tatc  to  say  tliut  if  anyone  tahcH  the  Rton*  of 
David  and  Abishng  literally,  it  mu.it  soem  to  them  "  some  figment 
of  a  mime,  or  an  Atcllan  play."     Jerome'n  raillery  on  uuch  a  subject 
wa«  not  likulj  to  ho  delicate,  nor  is  it  neceseary  ftirthor  to  allude  t« 
it;  it  18  enough  lo  say  that,  with  the  deepent  reverenc*'  for  Seripturo, 
he  repeatedly  disclaims  belief  in  its  verbal  accuracy,  and  ul  the  end 
of  hie  letter  layH  down  the  general  principle,  whioh  ia  worth  quota- 
tion;^ 

"  The  &po8Ue,"  he  tuys,  "  when  he  vpwlu  agoiost  andleaa  nDBalocieR  and 
Jcwi«ti  lublca,  sccmc  to  tnc  to  hare  ftrbidden  qnctUoot  of  Qtu  kind.  For 
what  is  the  into  of  i  Uu^g  to  the  letter  utd  aMHilinf;  eith*r  the  rrrrort  of  ihr 
terihr  or  thi  ezaet  nvnittv  o/j/ear*,  wlicii  it  in  plain  tlint  thu  letter  killeth  but 
the  Spirit  eivuthlife  ?  Head  tsw  wU  tbt  book*  both  afli§  OldamdKrK  TMiamrut, 
and  y<n»  wtUfnd  »ueh  duagTMmtntt  hi  tht  thromhff^,  and  tht  ecnftuUm  in  num- 
bers ao  grtat  briitMfi  flu  iuigdomt  of  furatl  and  Judah,  that  to  Wnslc  time  Oil 
i|a(St)ODa  of  thin  kind  is  more  suited  to  au  idle  man  thus  a  studious  one." 

Nor,  att  tbia  passage  may  ehow  \a,  docs  he  at  all  confine  his 
criticivmit  to  the  Old  Testament ;  he  i'l  ef{unlty  bold  in  facing  difficul- 
ties and  apparent  disagreements  in  the  New.  Take,  for  inetauee,  hi"* 
letter  to  his  eouvort  Pammachius  "on  the  best  mode  of  interpreting 

*  Jeramo'i  IxAten  on  tba  Sliidy  of  Ui«  SMrod  ScriptUKs  ore  yay  nnmvrouN  Hntt 
hnpnrtanl.     Sm  etiieoiaUy  «3,  &3,  67,  69,  71,  72 ;  Rd.  mgm. 
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Soriptxire."  Aftor  Teferriiig  to  St.  MattTiew*B  kOCOOBt  of  the  proph«\ 
of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  "  there  was  fuliil]i^  tb&t  which  wn. 
written  of  Jemuiah  the  firophct,"  Jerome  iiddit.  "this  is  not  fouDil 
at  all  in  Jert^miah,  but  lu  Zechanah,  In  wholly  tlifierent  vords  aod  u-. 
a  different  order:  let  them,  then,  accuM  the  Evangelist  of  fal^hood. 
hecause  h«  neither  a(freo«  with  the  Hebrew  nor  with  the  I^XX.,  atta. 
vhat  IS  more,  in  mhtaken  {errot)  in  the  name  of  Jeremiah  iiistead  ci" 
Zechariah ;"  and  he  pi-oceedR  to  inntance  Himilar  inaccuracies  in  81. 
Kurk,  cHptx-iiillT  in  the  subHtibution  at  the  naiuct  of  Abiathur  lui  Higli 
PrioBt  for  that  of  Abimcloch.  Instoncua  of  this  kind  arc  of  oonatuiit 
rccurroucu.  Wo  do  not  <|uotc  thciu  with  u  tiqw  to  defend  hiit  gcncrul 
■tylc  of  allegorical  exposition,  which  appoora  in  it*  fiill  extra vaganw. 
though  not  without  some  of  hiu  umial  humour,  iu  hi^  8<--npt;uro  argu- 
ments against  marriago  and  tiigtimy.  "  Non  dnmno  (ligamns,  immo  u 
Telint  octogamos,"  he  says,  "for  in  the  Ark  there  were  nnolean 
animale  as  well  as  clean  ;"  but  Rtill  "the  wngle  number  is  the  only 
'pure  one,'  "  impnr  numerm  est  imuuim,  and  it  is  particularly  to  b«- 
observed  that  "  God  did  not  blea^  the  aecond  day  in  Orentioo,  becauM- 
the  nuDiber  tieo  wau  impure."  Absurd  as  all  this  manda,  it  was  bu^ 
the  temper  of  tlie  tiniea,  and  even  that  of  the  old  Greok  philo«opher» ; 
and  however  fanciful  Jerome  mi^ht  be  in  q>eeulatiou»,  which  were  iu 
the  spirit  of  all  the  Fathem,  it  is  plain  that  ho  did  not  want  boldness 
in  dealing  with  what  he  held  to  be  merely  questioiui  of  history  and 
criticism. 

At  this  point  wo  muat  pauw;  i'nv  the  pr«*cnt,  though  certainly  from 
no  laek  of  matcriflls  ;  for  we  hav»  already  said  that  no  contemporary 
document  givcA  us  no  keen  and  elcnr  an  inoigfat  into  the  history  «^ 
one  of  the  most  critical  epochs  of  Chrirtianity  aa  the  Tjetters  of  Bt. 
Jerome-  They  are  open,  indeed,  to  the  charge  that  tbey  net  beftrro 
as  only  the  darker  side  of  the  picture,  for  Jerome,  tlimigh  a  thorongfaW 
earnest  and  reli^iou»  man,  wa«  even  in  his  cell  st  Bethlehem  a  rstutir 
setiriBt.  To  see  the  tenderer  and  deeper  eide  of  the  Chrit-tiauity  m 
the  period,  we  must  turn  to  St.  Augustine.  And  yet  it  is  a  t%n 
of  ineatimable  importance  that  among  the  chroniclers  (rf"  Chuiel; 
history,  among  the  ver\'  Fathers  of  the  Church,  ebould  bo  found  :: 
man  with  the  strcmg  senM-  and  knowMge  of  the  world,  the  ioquirin^r 
spirit,  uml  even  the  atom  and  uncompromising  teiiiper  of  Jeroin'.'. 
We  have  thought  it  heal,  even  iit  the  rietk  of  »ome  rough  and  coarw- 
quotatioQii,  to  show  him  a»  he  mm  and  as  he  spoAe ;  and  with  all  tli4- 
deductions  which  may  ho  made  from  his  character,  he  will  alwayv 
remain  11  greiit  man, — u  man  of  been  wit,  of  vast  memory  and 
learning,  nf  original  power  of  thought  and  language,  iind  one  wfaow 
life,  amidRi  many  faults  of  temper  and  some  of  conduct,  waa  yet 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  service  of  Uod.  W.  C.  Labk. 
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OF  all  the  arts  and  sciences  ivliicli  have  cxfaibitod  within  Uic  lost 
fifty  yt-ara  u  dcvclopnu-iit  iniirvelluus  alikf  in  itipidity  and  in 
(.'Xtcnt,  it  is  (liHicuU  to  puiiit  Id  out*!  mure  rt-murUubtu  tbuu  thnt  which 
ha»  lately  rcttivcdl  a  full  and  comprchcuaive  bai>tittm  iu  tLt>  titlu 
"The  Science  of  IjMiguHgc."  ft  may,  indeed,  he  true  that  c^crtain 
arte,  or  ratlior  certain  childrni  Irom  of  the  hnlv  union  l>c-tiv(-cii  Art 
Jind  Science,  occur  more  [mimincntly  to  the  mind  as  ilhistratiauit  of 
aucli  development,  anrl  that  tor  anrt  who  notes  the  growth  of 
linguistics  ninety-nine  will  put  their  Kngers  readily  upmi  the  atcam- 
<^gine,  tlie  telegraph,  or  the  photograph,  as  thn  grand  roprpaento- 
tivcp  of  nineteenth  cciitur)- progiCHfl.  It  w  strange  to  Ihiuk  how 
little  the  parents  of  the  tcn«  of  thousflndswho  in  the  motropoliit  alone 
uarn  thoir  living  by  photography  (fi-om  the  really  sctentilic  advancers 
i»f  the  art  down  to  the  dingy,  pertinacious,  often  half-fyrocioui!  touter 
of  (ho  doar*8tep  und  tlie  specimen  fraiiicj,  ever  iiuuginod  (he  exist- 
■jnoe  of  arts  by  which  their  children  should  cam  their  bread  ;'  and, 
igain,  to  reltect  how  much  of  hii*  inuncy,  not  half  a  ceutur>'  ago, 
**thc  king  in  hin  treasury  "  would  have  counted  out  that  "  the  quoea 
tn  her  parlour  "  might  poftjteBS  i^uch  a  portrait  of  a  child  they  loved 
,18  any  "maid  in  the  garden,  spreading  out  the  clothes,"  can  now 

*  -"niii  jrwr  fifty  novtnuliMihKT«F)t>f>nR<ldiid  to  tho  Dirwjtory."— riwwf  Now^piper, 
Itwinw  of  Lutulon  Dir«i;t(ir>-  for  1S67,  Ooc.  fl6,  laSS. 
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procure  for  a  sixpence,  with  the  feeling  that  in  so  doing  nhc  bae  b«<n 
ablo  to  act  ihp  patroness  to  *'  n  hnrtiat,"  nnd  iwcivc  tis  thankx  for 
Kuch  patronage  into  the  bargain.  Or  ngnin,  tliougli  v/e  are  eratiing 
to  wonder  ourwlves  as  the  Imh  mail  whirls  us  from  London  to  Holy- 
head in  a  matter  of  seven  hours,  and  are  diisposed  not  to  think  our 
opposite  fellnw-travellcr  (iiiitc  n  lunatic  who  fiercely  uascrta  that  ■liiP 
distance  could,  and  Rfaould,  and  must  nomo  day  or  other  be  done  in 
half  the  time  ;  yet  we  are  fond  of  speculating  what  our  grandfttther« 
would  have  suid  could  they  have  ueeu  our  truiii  tly  past  ;  and,  uprojton 
of  the  Atlantic  cable,  ary  apt  to  wonder  what  oUier  difficulty  Shak- 
speare  would  hare  wade  Puck  offer   I0  accomplish,  had  he  known 

tJiat  to 

"I'lit  u  g^lo  rouni]  nboul  tho  enitii 
In  fnrt^  Riinut««" 

would  onco  become  ii  compreheneiblc  cntei'priAO  iiutcul  of  a  fairy-land 
fancy. 

And  yet  Ihoro  are  reasons  for  the  development  of  theso  ideas  which ' 
wo  do  not  find  apply  to  the  utntunii^liing  dcvolopment  of  liiigui»tii* 
studies  and  it»  interesting  resulti.  lu  the  firftt  place,  the  great  in- 
ventions of  the  age  appeal  to  the  nnivernal  eye  ;  they  promote  the 
coTuTort,  they  multiply  the  convenience,  uud  they  minister  to  the 
iiumry  of  mankind  at  large;  they  are,  moreover,  for  the  mont  part, 
dlMCtly  profitable.  It  ia  something  tangible  for  the  poor  mother  in 
Scotland  to  be  able  to  hear  from  her  daughter  in  Txmdou  within  a 
post,  or  for  the  old  folk  at  home  I  f>  receive  an  annual  photograph  of  a 
new  chubby  grandchild  from  the  children  faraway  in  wide  Australia  ; 
and  for  tlior  things  the  million  care  a  million  times  more  than  for  all 
the  rcBults  attained  by  all  the  etymnlogistfl  on  earth  ;  but  this  makect 
all  the  more  to  the  credit  «>f  the  otudents,  who  work  with  a  noble 
phrensy  for  objects  imlikely  to  be  gained  in  their  own  generation, 
and  lay  tho  gradual  stepjiing-Btfinea  on  which  their  followers  may 
hope  to  crofss,  ill  distant  time  to  cmiie,  the  muddy  torrent  of  ignorance 
which  sweeps  iK-tweeii  thitt  which  \s  known  and  thai  which  is  know- 
able  in  their  fMvounie  pursuit.  Yet  the  rauiu  diflereuce  in  the  two 
clasBCB  of  development  w  one  which  uccounls  for  any  diffi.*rcnec  con- 
cei\-ablu  in  their  extent.  The  mi-cbanieul  engineer,  iho  telegraphist, 
the  Bcicntific  photographer  arc  all  working  on  the  border-land  of  die- 
covery ;  tlieir  course  from  dny  to  day  is  praetieal ;  they  are  the 
baeUwood«men,  the  pioneers  of  weientHic  civilisation,  bringing  modem 
experiences  to  cultivate  the  primeval  fiiUows:  and,  clearing  further 
ftpaeo  from  day  today,  they  have  llie  continual  excitement  of  expect- 
ing to  open  new  tracts  of  rich  fertility,  and  to  discover  new  TiBlnaof 
beauty.  And  how  many  such  rewanl«  they  hare  enjoyed!  How 
a  bright  inTcation  has  suddenly  and  luiexpectediy  bkzcd  with 
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■\  dazzling  brUlumcy  on  patient  eyi.'H  tUiit  hud  lung  been  luwkiiig,  yet 
bad  scented  to  H»ek  iu  vain  !  And  how  muny  u  timi'.  on  the  otber 
bond,  has  the  discoTcry  of  some  uppnrt-ntly  trifling  fuc't,  or  appn- 
rooUy  uniniporlutit  pnoviplc,  been  4us  it  wore  the  ucedlu's  point  to 
uQucb.  blind  oytM  oiid  let  the  gloriouH  lifrht  flood  in  ! 

But  thi»  Kt  not  the  ca»ti  with  lingiiintic  ittudy.  It  in.  true  that  now 
md  then  iwnio  pn'nciple  connected  with  it,  h4>ing  i<tmngty  prfKsc>d  by 
name  speoial  (iba«rTBr,  seemn  thenceforward,  and  juntly,  to  In-lung  to 
'himself  na  a  dtaonvery  ;  to  we  may  >ip«ak  of  "  Grimm 'k  law  "  a^  one 
'it' the  iicccpttil  itiiionH  of  linguistici*.  Yet  it  was  the  instinctive  pur- 
ception  of  this  very  law,  tboiigh  be  pcrbapn  never  thought  of  dcfin* 
tag  it,  which  made  Mczzofanti  a  living  nuruck'-of  language,  quit* 
apnrt  from  any  infloence  upon  his  powera  or  acquirements  which 
trriinm's  «Tiling8  eoiUd  ever  buve  exercised ;  for  ho  would  bovo 
IwoD  cquaUy  il  wonder  of  bin  ugv  bud  Oriinm  rwhoHu  biboure  are  a 
thoosand-fold  more  v&ltinblL>  than  Me^zofauti's  wa»l<xl  talent  evw 
was)  had  no  ezistt>nce.  The  student  of  Unguage  baa  nothing  to  hope 
from  experiment,  no  expectation  of  a  rural  gem  to  Ix-  found  one  day 
uaidst  the  barren  sand,  and  to  give  him  wealth  aud  fame  and  power  ; 
Itis  buaineeii  is  with  the  past  rather  than  with  the  future,  to  observe 
rather  than  to  uriginiite ;  bis  fttudy  i»  bifltoHcal,  not  speculative; 
aL'cimiuliUive,  not  cnative;  and  jmt  iw,  to  use  an  homely  instance, 
iho  few  men  who  ntudy  real  history  do  more  good  thereby  than  the 
tiiany  who  reiid  their  newspaper  eveiy  morning  of  theii-  lives,  bo  we 
may  onuider  that  the  student  of  language  who  sacrifices  bis  time  to 
i-onMieatioufi  invcdtigutious  in  the  field  of  hia  choice  ia  really  doing 
'.-i|c«ptional  and  aelf-den^'ing  work,  and  that  if,  in  ftpitc  of  nil  tt«  diffi- 
oultios,  and  all  \\n  drawbuekx,  tbiti  study,  in  itn  genural  uoeejitauee,  in 
itp  uonscientious  purauit,  and  iu  itn  uetuul  rexului,  exhibiu,  as  it  does, 
an  anuudng  development,  such  develnpmeut  in  fur  more  matter 
far  astODisbment  and  admiration  than  that  of  great  physical  di.>)- 
coveriee,  the  search  alter  whioh,  denpite  of  many  diflicullies  and  in- 
numerable failure^  boldi>  forth  such  fur  gT'mter  uttrodions,  and  now 
und  then  confen  such  magnificent  rewnrdd. 

We  lire  Dtrougly  di»]H}Bc<d  to  r<<gui'd  the  publication  of  Buch  a 
book  a»  that  of  Mr.  Iluldemann,  the  title  of  which  we  have  prefixed 
to  our  prcstnil  impcr,  us  a  Ntrilcing  instance  of  what  we  have  prrraiscd 
Its  to  the  development  of  tinguislic  scieJiix.  a»  well  as  to  the  labour 
itfui  self-denial  of  ilu  followore.  It  ia  to  fact  a  dictionary  oi  prefixed 
tind  ouffixM,  which  its  compiler  classoA  coUoctively  under  the  mora 
t-KtODcivc  term  of  njfijtf» ;  and  the  very  HOund  of  euoh  a  (.^lleetion 
iiepmH  onougb  to  frighten  owtty  tlie  general  reader.  Thousands  of 
people,  thinking  it  well  to  repeat  wluit  one  dixiiugtiished  man  has 
mid,  will  declare  that  there  ia  uo  more  agrcvablu  teudiiig  iliuu  to  take 
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up  Johniwn'd  Dictionary,  and  to  peruse  it  from  A  to  Z,  dcvouriu^: 
the  distinctions,  definitions,  illnstrationii,  oxplanations,  aiid  quotations 
of  word  aflor  word  and  piigR  uftei*  pijfp.  PerliajM  it  in  entcrtaiuitig, 
for  once;  it  is  well  tu  bavt>  tasted,  for  unvc,  u  Gcnnun  "  1  turiji^ 
Salat,"  that  inarvoUoiu  combination  tu  minute  nunvemeut  of  almoat 
every  Hort  of  floHh,  fowl,  and  fruit  with  one  Horb  of  Rsh ;  but  we  do 
not  tliink  mnvh  can  be  ciiid  for  Um  digestion  of  oithur  rcpaat;  and 
the  ;itnuigo  thing  ia,  that  though  many  talk  of  euch  dictionury- 
dipping  a«  wc  hnv*-  referred  to  a«  a  pl«04aQt  mutter,  vcn-  few  over 
r«illy  buvo  roeourso  to  it  at  all.  Yul  this  io  a  studying  of  wholo 
worda;  Haklemann'*  book,  to  carry  on  iho  imugi?,  is  nmdo  up  of  still 
minuter  uiiiic^meat;  he  givos  ua  not  only  words,  but  litlU'  bits  of 
wonht,  not  merely  a  rough  wiKirotion  of  Umb  from  trunk,  but  an 
almost  microscopic  dissection  of  thu  very  tiniest  urticululiuiis,  luid 
even  a  solution  of  parts  bu'twucn  whii^h  lup.-ie  or  time,  hizlucm  in 
ultorancc,  and  want  of  observation,  seem  to  UaTo  established  an 
iilmost  inwpnrntilo  sympliysiii. 

ni«  dpfinition  of  an  affix  wfl  subjoin,  implying  as  it  does  a  Tory 
important  element  in  the  ■itmly  of  word -struct  urn,  that  overy  part  of 
a  word  has  its  own  special  foire  and  meaning,  and  in  fact  tluit  there 
is  really  no  siich  thing  as  nunecrssary  fiuptTfliiity  in  the  pans  of  any 
word.     lie  Hays,  p.  27  : — 

'*  Affixes  arc  additiotw  to  roota,  Ktema,  nod  wordK,  serring  to  modify  llioir 
mt'suiiig  und  uxt-.  They  wxv-  of  two  kindj — prefixei,  tliow  uk  thu  bcidnniu^, 
luul  mffirt*,  ihnwi  iit  ihu  uml  of  tin-  word-boiK's  to  wliicli  tluy  aiw  uffixwl. 
S^verU  nfflxtK  ocfiir  in  lonf  wonJx  \\kt\  tneon>~pr4-hcii-i-ih-it'if'jf,  which  has 
tlii\-v  pnlixt:*  uml  tivu  ouffixL-a  (lu  tJii'  iNitw  fteii)," 

Mow  thin  peculiar  minuteness  of  detail  it  is  which,  while  it  gtvatly 
enhances  the  value  of  tho  work  for  (he  diligent  student,  mu«t  diminiab 
iU  immediate  inten"*!.  for  the  geuenil  reader ;  tho  very  fear  of  tho 
extent  of  exainiuutioa  utteiuptod  is  Mulficient  to  worn  off  the  super- 
fteial  observe!-,  and  thu»  praeticaily  to  limit  tho  cux'ulation  of  the 
book.  This  in  itself  rtially  proves  that  iia  author,  wbilo  content  to 
njiend  far  more  hibour  on  hirt  work,  is  also  conscientious  enough,  in 
exact  prO]>urtloii  to  such  diligence,  to  ^acnfiuc  hia  own  iuiiiiediale 
(leceptunce  and  profit  to  making  lii»  book  more  permanently  valuable 
and  tiM'ful.  Rut  we  may  go  furtlier  in  illuRtrating  a  it^lf-denial 
wliieli  bi>long«^  not  alone  to  \[t.  Tlnldenianii  perxonally,  but  aUo  to  luK 
foUow-Liboun»ni  generally  in  the  linguistic  6eld.  Tf  he  had  choneu 
1(>  onlargo  upon  one-tenth  of  the  words  ho  here  illii.struti'w,  giving 
their  derivations  imd  history,  exhibiting  not  only  thuir  sirueturc,  but 
the  bidtory  of  their  structure,  he  might  have  jtroduced  a  work  full 
of  iDt«rMt,  ioetntction,  and  entertainment  for  the  gcnonti  reader;  a 
class  of  hook  which  wo  ore  inclined  to  believe,- with  a  fnr  liottor 
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cbuico  of  coTttinuous  sale,  Las  a«  good  a  one  of  immcdiuf  o  sacc—  md 
acceptance  as  most  of  the  ephemeral  productions  la  the  walks  of 
6ctioa  and  deMcnption  which  crowd  the  shelvea  of  piihlisben  and 
flU  the  box«H  of  the  circulating  libraries.  The  whole  compaw  of 
luBtary,  cueT«mK,  ethnology,  the  whole  circuit  of  sctonoe,  the  widest 
collcotionB  of  diulcctic  forma,  spread  OTcr  ccnturice  of  loug-forgott«n 
gosaip  tmd  folk'Iorc,  might  for  euch  a  purpose  huvc  Ixi'ti  laid  under 
contribution,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  merely  avcrngo  ability, 
haro  formod  a  Tolumo  of  Biirpu««ing  intercet.  But  this  Mr.  Haldc- 
mann  bax  not  done ;  his  self  imposed  tattk  has  b«<'D  a  de6iiitc  ono  ; 
he  has,  of  course,  in  most  cases,  iu  scorching  for  loaults,  gone  through 
the  whole  jirocess  which  such  rctiiilts  require  ;  but  be  has  been  con- 
tmt  to  skim  the  cream  of  the  results  thcniBelvea  from  the  milk, 
good  enough  in  ile  way.  of  &uth  processes;  he  has  had  to  deny  him- 
6cU'  that  which  all  must  admit  to  bo  one  of  the  greatest  ptea^urcc  of 
the  word-Iiiuiter,  and  to  check  his  pen,  where  it  might  willingly  have 
lingorcd,  uver  striking  and  interesting  facts,  analogies,  rusi'mlibmces, 
and  ooincidanee»,  the  impurting  of  which  to  others  forms  in  itself  a 
moet  e«iuctive  enjoyment.  But  to  make  his  hook  what  he  has  in* 
tended  it  to  he,  he  huB  reMti-ielcd  himscll'  with  uii  aduiii-ahle  wlf-deuial 
to  giving  merely  and  only  the  istnicturo  of  words  in  the  baldest  and 
most  Buecinct  form  ;  contenting  himself  hery*  nnd  there  with  quota- 
tiono  in  proof  of  ^■iew«  which  otherwise  we  might  be  iinwiUiiig  to 
accept — qimlattunti  whith  prove  not  only  very  extensive  reading,  but 
also  that  rare  power  of  assimilnfion  and  apt  u«e  to  which  all  extensive 
reatling,  ii"  not  pi-opyrtioncd  and  subordiuute,  luuat  prove  at  best  un- 
profitable. 

The  fruit  of  ttuch  self*  restrict  ion  is  to  be  found  in  (he  fact  that  Ur. 
Haldcmann  has  compTVsecd  in  an  elegantly- printed  octavo  volume, 
containing  from  cover  to  cover  only  '-^TO  pages  [and,  oxclufiively  of 
Intixxluction  and  Appendices,  only  about  200),  a  eolleetiou  moiD 
rational,  eomplele,  and  exhatutive  of  tlia  eoiuponeul  parts  of  our 
language  ctiuii  we  have  had  any  good  right  tu  hope  for  withiu  the 
prtficut  century  ;  tliat  he  has  produced,  with  great  lubour  and  with 
gruit  succests  what  we  may  i'liiily  prunomiee  lu  W'  nut  only  a  most 
practical  useful  work,  but  one  absolutely  indt*pensable  to  systematic 
and  thorough  »<li:di'nts  of  langiuige — a^  calculated,  on  grounds  of 
Rcholiirslup,  to  lix  the  true  meauiug  of  multitudinous  forms,  to  .>Nhnrten 
labour,  ami  to  save  the  Ktudeiit  from  iimumenihlc  eonjectui  al  error*, 
as  well  as  from  the  disapiioiiitiiient  whii-h  follows  on  the  discovery  of 
their  erroneou8ne».<<.  And  iu  doing  tlii^,  he  lias  al^u  eelabli-thed  ii 
elaim  on  our  gratitude  in  enabling  iw  to  welcome,  as  wc  mwt 
cordially  do,  the  apiwaraiicc  of  another  highly  skilled  and  wm-lhy 
labourer   in   that  American   .school  which,    not    tu   ineutiou  other 
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honoured  names,  has  made  that  of  Georgo  P.  Marsli,  through  UJs 
admirable  "Lectures  on  the  Knglish  Leuigiiage,"  a  household  word 
suiongot  w»  all. 

And  having  aaid  thus  miivh  in  liivour  of  the  book  before  u?,  wc 
[•hall  certainly  not  be  supposed  dcui-ous  of  depreciating  its  author's 
merits,  il',  on  a  closer  C'Xumitiiitiuti,  we  vrnlure  to  indicate  some  few 
|K>iiilH  en  which  we  ditfer  fmm  his  deductions,  and  would  suggcKt, 
tjiould  he  Bee  Bt  to  introduce  them,  certain  Hllght  alteratiouM  of 
dcluil  in  i'uturc  editions,  which  wc  truat  muy  be  ralUxl  for,  of  his  work. 
In  tlic  lir»t  plucc,  wc  arc  dinposcd  to  imagine  tlint  he  commits  u 
Yi-r^  miturul  error  in  expecting  hia  book  to  bo  u&cd  ils  u  closts-bouk. 
AVo  cannot  but  lament  the  probability  of  his  disappointment  in  sucb 
un  cxpcclation.  None  coidd  rejoice  more  than  oui'selvcH  in  learning 
that  8iioh  a  book  were  studied  by  intolligcut  teachers,  and  iXn  lessons 
imparted  with  (heir  ii^islaucc  10  (he  young ;  but,  however  desirable, 
we  can  entertain  no  sort  of  sanguine  hope  that  such  a  state  of  things 
can  be.  SuperHciuIily  of  ot^quircment  is  what  the  age  delightt^  in  ; 
moat  unfortunately,  the  "  proud,  conceited,  trifling  »park,"  whom  it 
vas  BO  often  poor  Airs.  Pior.:i{i'» 

**  Lot  to  mark. 
Who  nunil  and  round  Lhn  irorlil  Iiu  bctn 
To  sm  irhatAver  cmtld  be  bmi)  : 
Kttitming  fknn  bia  fofwgn  tour 
Grown  tea  Umo*  oup-tinr  thiui  bnfanf," 

haa  become  tiiore  or  le^  a  type  of  our  modem  recipient  of  general  cul- 
UurCi  In  education,  as  in  travelling,  il  is  apparently  thought  of  mOTc 
imporlnnro  I0  ti-averw?  r*pace  in  the  shorteot  time,  than  to  derive 
benefit  from  examination  of  the  epaco  travorflcd,  and  speed  is  praiwd 
which  renders  obaerx-alion  imi^wsaible.  AVhat  matters  it  to  the 
oxalter  uC  the  jiowors  of  high  pressure  how  little  be  rL>aIly  knowB  of 
Europe  iiiid  its  various  countries  and  cbaracters,  mo  hmg  us  he  can 
boaat  that  he  lunched  on  Monday  in  Gulwuy,  dined  on  Tucwlay  in 
Paris,  and  hud  a  luti.-  aupper  ou  Weilncwlay  in  Vicnmi:  be  can  ^pc•aiv 
wilb  coiilideiice  from  pcr.iouul  knowU-dgc  of  Ircliuid,  Kngland,  France, 
Baden.  Wnrtomberg,  Unvaria,  and  Austria;  ho  has  travelled  through 
tliem  all;  half  the  time,  iiideed,  be  was  in  darkiiesn,  and,  it  is  true, 
ho  slept  now  and  then  by  snatches  in  the  day-time ;  yet  ho  has  done 
(this  is  the  estublislied  phrase)  thcjie  varioas  countries,  and  has  some 
Bort  of  right  to  style  himself  a  travelled  man.  And  et'en  so  with 
litudieH ;  bow  verj'  verj'  few  there  are  wlin  are  masters  of  a  single  siily  ect 
out  of  the  multitudinous  range  of  knowledge  I  and  how  universal,  for 
instance,  is  the  oUlofiuy  heaped  upon  poor  Lindley  Murray's  name  by 
(inultiiudes  who,  wiih  a»i  much  coneeplion  of  the  iiatiire  of  griunniar 
tt«  on  Aztiyc  liiu  of  electricity,  yet  cou«idvr  tbemi^IveB  qualified  to  air 
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their  conjoeturog  upoii  words,  and  eriticiso  or  cavil  ttt  far  better 
works  tlian  Murrav's,  wTiicli  thoy  camiot  mwlcrstaud!  Fancy  tie 
average  Britlsb  piin-rit  n-bo,  not  consldei-ing  himsflf  by  aay  means 
an  ill-read  man,  should,  ou  iiiquirj-,  wlicu  liis  buy  (--omty  home  from 
school,  be  told  that  m  English  littraturo  his  tinit;  Uud  bceu  occupied 
for  half  a  year  or  »  irith  studying  Affixes !  He  might  say  Trith  a 
smooth  forehead,  but  with  doubt  in  his  hcort,  '*  Verc  good,  my  boy  ; 
Tery  uaeful ;  glud  to  hear  it ; "  but  ttic  chances  aii^  he  would  oito 
the  tf'rm  aftt-rwards  aniongRt  his  friends  a»  aptly  as  laiid^imeii  play- 
UTighlfl  use  nauticiil  expressions,  or  as  the  father  of  a  public-acbuol  boy 
did  tu  a  tutor  of  ou)'  acquaintance  with  whom  he  vcat.  about  to  place  hiM 
Hon  for  a  fininh,  -'JijHng.  "  lie  is  an  c<n-flfciif  raathrniuticiau,"  when  it 
turned  out  that  the  poor  boy  hod  never  heuid  of  Euchd  or  alg>.'bra,  and 
that  the  general  term  '*  mathematics,"  at  public  schools,  is  applied  to 
that  particultti-  branch  of  the  subject  which  U  Umilod  to  simple 
nrithiuc'tic  up  to  the  rule  of  three  ! 

Another  strong  reason  againirt  such  a  work  as  the  present  being 
Itkoly  to  become  u  clivu-buuk  ix,  that  of  ueces»ity  it  embi*acea  but  one 
branch  of  u  most  exlonaive  jsubjcct,  and  that,  ioo,  a  briineh  growing 
Tery  high  up  upon  thu  troo.  Of  the  truth  of  this  fact  Mr.  Ilalde- 
*■""<»"  given  a  vcrj'  striking  illustratioB,  though  for  a  differout  pur- 
pose, that,  namely,  of  Khowing  how  ncoessar)'  it  is  that  such  u  subject 
should  bo  more  indiiMtriou»ly  aad  cumprchonsively  studied  in  the 
CourHc  of  gnnend  educiition.  The  following  most  insliiictire  extract 
is  token  from  the  13th  puge  of  his  Introduction  : — 

"  TliOHe  unoccustomi.'d  to  the  aii;ilyiis  and  discriminntjrta  of  words  hnvo  a 
Ta^enejM  of  idvu  whii'h  inrjvmptiliM  in  thi*  rollowing  atti-iapts  at  definition, 
given  Iiy  the  m^mbcru  of  n  cliWn  who  liiul  been  stmlyinfj  (Jtvek  nod  Latin  for 
ecvontl  Ti-ara,  but  without  having  thvlr  atbmtion  directed  to  the  vtymologic 
bfariiigs  of  tlitir  stitilieK. 

.iitwi'Ai'/a//— Tn  hrt^ak  iiji,  dnvi-  away,  reduco,  d^nioliah. 

Aantil — To  aLolish,  drive  off,  rut  off,  dcraoliah. 

JiJ-lfrminalr—To  nut  out,  put  uu  fad  to,  <U'creaM. 

JSrailttalf — To  kill,  extinRuiah,  shoot.  raJiQtc, 

A»mr4ytaiy — A  ci-leli ration. 

Ano^jftu — .Soraothing  to  cause  sltrp,  medicine. 

Zfc^FaJK— Fiirioiid.  fierce,  wild,  navftgk-,  ferocion*,  mad,  DneontrollBblc, 
net  to  tir  trilled  with. 

iijnwrn/— Sinew,  tt-ndou,  muscK-. 

Prtrail—Jo  uoux,  usk,  beg,  comiiil,  ittloek.  • 

ibWHfMfM^— RoAiaing.  canying  buitkn^,  necf^l,  domcvtic. 

Auwnw — Oreut,  large,  vtn-  large,  \w\. 

FrcUel — To  defend,  guard,  take  csrc  of,  keep  from. 

SttuiM* — To  uxplaiu,  di-scribo  minutelj". 

JSrplain — To  show. 

£«f»iatff~'io  |>ut  ia  oidiT,  put  in  place. 

JDi/lm'U — Fu-ticulur,  tiue. 

l^iati/ — Joy,  delight,  cspiteiufal. 

J>mU—GcnxU." 
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This  list,  which  wi;  huvu  thought  it  im[ioi'tuiit  to  transcribo  in 
crifum,  proves  to  our  uiiuil  much  mui'u  tliuu  uur  author  iutcuds.  He 
gives  it  as  an  iUtistrnlion  (and  to  0.  certain  rxtont  it  is  11  very  good 
ODi»)  of  certiun  propositions  which  hv  thus  cnunciut^s : — 

"  It  ia  a  commoii  error  I0  suppo»6  tliat  pupiU  wlio  ilo  not  study  Lntio  and 
Grtelt  can  ncqiiirp  fho  jiowor  of  niinlynni;  wonia  from  a  dictiDoaty,  and  that 
tho»c  wlio  ktun  llu-M.'  liuisuDg««  got  At  the  knnio  titnc  a  competc-ixt  kn^wicdj^ 
of  rtyiuologjr.  iin  a  lUaLiact  scienci-,  it  rci|uiriM  a  Hpuuiul  ntuiiy,  both  by 
ttiusi'  will)  ilo  HutI  thoHe  wlia  tlo  not  K'liii  On-ck  and  Liitin,  iiaA  ulKxrk  uf  thia 
kind  will  hiy  fwititl  alranat  oa  useful  to  the  college  jn^luute  at  to  th«  paptl 
irhoso  studiL«  hurc  not  bten  extended  boyoiid  his  awn  TemsoiiLur." — P.  13. 

Wo  draw  anotJier  mornl  thnn  "Mr.  Tralilciunmi  from  thi«  list.  Id 
tho  fimt  plncc,  »o  far  ftxiin  tlie  belief  thnt  11  diotionarj'  fan  l^nch 
uimlysiH  of  word^  to  one  who  knows  neitbo'  Ijotin  nor  Greek  heing  a 
twitiuou  error,  we  must  call  it  nn  ifMcommon  error,  and  a  prcpoB- 
teitnia  one ;  we  a^^ree  that  et jTnologTi'  f>bouId  he  a  separate  fltudy,  hut 
n-o  oanool  but  go  far  beyond  the  deduction  tluit  aucL  a  book  ue  the 
one  before  tu  will  be  found  m  useful  to  tho  coUefpc  graduate  as  to  tho 
pu^nrasur  tii  what  in  so  ludienHisly  eullL-d  an  Ewjlinh  eduoatioii.  Wo 
huld  it  liki'ly  to  prove  fifty  times  more  uneful  to  llie  fonner  than  to 
tho  latter,  for  thu  simple  n>u»on  that  iu  those  who  know  nothing  but 
"  thoir  own  vermicular"  the  utudj- of  i-fymologj-  in  a  hopclcifs  and 
UDinterciil iiig  tuftk.  They  cannot  progrcKS  in  it;  invcHtigation  ia 
imjiossiblo  to  them  ;  uU  they  can  cancvivc  of  tho  study  must  bo  taken 
on  ti'Ufit,  oud  their  struggles,  nt  host,  oro  those  of  a  man  under 
nightmare,  turning  in  ovory  direction  to  cscaiie  a  [>oril,  finding  all 
ways  alike  open,  yet  oonsciouK  at  every  turn  of  inability  to  move. 
They  ill*  paralysed  by  their  own  i;*niirance;  thfir  Jiilonlion«  may  be 
giiod,  ihcu'  inloreat  may  he  uwukrutsl,  their  talent  may  he  grcnt,  but 
their  progress  '\f-  hopeLe««  till  they  turn  to  the  diligent  study  of  the 
touguett  which  made  our  language  what  it  is. 

And  the  truth  of  this  view  is  proved  by  the  list  we  have  quoted ; 
if  "the  members  of  a  class  which  hod  tctudied  Clreok  and  Ijiliu  for 
luuny  years''  wiuhl  unly  offer  f«r  the  wcntl  ritminnling  suoh  exjilana- 
tionji  as  "  roamiug,  carrying  hui-tlens,  useful,  domeatic,"  wliat  hope 
ran  be  entertainer!  by  the  innnt  winguine  thut  better  rtvalts  would 
appear  in  the  aequiiTiiieuts  of  a  cWs  which  nevtrr  Rtiidied  Ort-tk  and 
Lutia  at  all,  oven  when  mui&ti-d  by  so  »ehalurly  and  valuable  a  heuk 
OS  this  wc  ore  considering )! 

We  should  bo  ghid  to  think  otherwise  than  this  ;  glad,  too,  to  bo 
provixl  wrong  in  niir  opinion  :  ii.  would  speak  highly  indeetl  for  iho 
spreiul  of  linguistic  knonledgt*,  if  general  ouliwo  and  honest  appetite 
for  Nuch  pursuits  should  one  day  be  so  developed  as  to  Ivf  us  see  (he 
principles  and  strutlure  of  our  native  tongue  i<o  thoroughly  taught 
in  cvci-}*  scllool  ai»  lo  ninke  the  work  Wforo  t:^  indeed  a  clii£6-book  ns 
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net'fSsury  as  it  would  bo  useful.  MV  can  only  lii-iirtily  wisli  (liat 
Mr.  ]I:i!tlL-maiiu  may  ltv«?  Ui  seo  that  happy  Jay.  Bui  oilier  things 
have  "to  be  douu  Jirst ;  uinaiigst  them,  iint  only  Qrei-k  unci  Lutin — 
source  of  triic  purl  uf  our  luiiguugc — muBt  W-  etutlk-d,  but  Anglo- 
Sasoa — ^all-cfiseutial,  though  nearly  uuivvrsully  ucglccU-d — ehould 
bo  studied  as  wcU.  A  bonl  can  make  but  Utile  vay  moved  by  two 
oars  ut  ono  Ride,  imd  none  nt  the  other.  And  i^niinmutical  Ibnn* 
and  inlleotions  nniiit  be  studied  too,  or  half  the  sources  of  advance- 
ment are  at  once  cut  off.  These  brandies  should  be  deeply  grafted 
npon  the  so-called  EiKjlinh  education,  before  (he  work  btrfore  us  eun 
get  fair  play  from  the  average  leanier,  while  giving  fair  help  to  the 
exceptioQal  student.  It  will  take  most  of  the  time  of  the  school- 
boy and  uudergTuduatc  to  g«t  thus  far  on  a  eoimd  foundation  ;  and 
therefore  wu  upine  that  lliis  book  will  prove  motv  useful  a  ihuuiiHiid 
timOH  to  the  more  udvaiiced  than  to  the  embryo  scholar. 

And,  this  fact  being  grautwl,  we  must  also,  panidoxical  though  il 
may  sc(rm,  assert  that  it  is  probably  to  the  adviinliigr  of  linguistic 
)<tudy  in  geuurut,  that  such  u  work  as  thin  should  1m.-  nitliur  limited 
to  a  si-lcct  few  thuii  cmpluyud  in  the  education  of  the  many.  We 
will  adduce  a  paruUol  in  support  of  this  a«scrtion. 

It  is  the  unhappy  fai^ihion  of  our  lime  and  coimtry  that  a  smatter- 
ing of  music  is  taught  to  nt  least  nil  the  daughttrs  of  fiimilies  in  tlie 
middle  and  upper  dasses.  It  is  cortaiuly  true  thut  In  many,  even  in 
most  instanoea,  pareats  undertake  the  expense  of  ma»ter»,  submit  to 
the  unpleusantncsH  of  compelling  their  children'^  utteiitluti  to  what  ik. 
at  leaht  iu  the  beginning,  11  geucral  drudgery,  uiid  in  thciruwu  persune 
suffer  many  a  miserable  houi'  of  nervous  irritatiuu  i'rom  the  spasmodic 
struggles  called  priittising  ;  and  that,  they  do  ihis  honestlv  for  their 
chitdrea's  t>uket;,  in  the  hope  that  their  fiw,  wliich  is  not  ereiiletl 
jwrfect,  may  be  trained  to  some  sort  of  aecurHcy,  and  that  the  laxte 
for  sweet  sounds  which,  at  same  later  date,  may  he  developed,  may 
(when  it  comers,  if  it  come)  tind  HuJ^eiciit  mechanical  dcxteriiy  nt 
bund  to  aid  it  to  a  fruitful  plensurc-giring  issue.  None  nlU  dispute 
that  such  conduct  towards  children  is  in  iteclf  praiseworthy  aud  seU- 
denying ;  but  what  arc  the  rcsidts  ?  W' hy.  thiit  in  every  so^^icty  wc 
enter,  every  young  lady  who,  with  or  without  a  talent  for  music,  has 
gone  through  a  cluu-sc  of  instruction  is  auppoewl  iti  play  or  sing;  more 
than  this,  she  expects  to  play  or  sing :  nlie  may  be  Mhy  perhaps  of 
exhibiting  her  own  tiiodesl  jjowera  in  the  same  nrena  us  a  skilled 
musidan  who  haii  ju«l  perforintti  before  her,  hut,  ncvurtheless, she  luiil 
her  entertainer  would  both  feci  it  a  sort  of  slight  if  she  were  not 
asked  to  do  her  part.  And  this  tacit  atsumplicin  is  acted  upon,  iiud 
the  British  evening  priKluces  in  eonHequcncr,  a-i  far  aa  music  ik 
concerned,  just  such  an  idea  of  pleasure  as  one  may  take  la  trying  to 
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coiujirehend  tlip  qmiliti*  of  study  piirsmod  in  a  m^hool  where  six  or 
oigliL  vlasseu  iiru  utidi'i-  mw  vor^  iii.-4lrut.-t  Ion  ut  tlio  same  timu. 

It  may  be  !tugge!4tril  that  this  titute  of  thbgs  proven  the  di'vutop- 
iiii'Dt  ofu  tlclightful  lift,  and  thr  wirJe  sprpud  of  miuicul  t4Uit<-.  Wc 
nionot  think  no.  The  very  inct^iuilily  of  movemrtit  seems  I0  ua  to 
liampor  tho  tmtc-hiiic.  For,  from  the  custom  y/o  have  referred  to 
->prilig9  another  wbicL  tends  to  the  very  dcstruotion  of  tho  musical 
l:wtc  of  who8fi  extension  wc  hear  so  much.  Juet  bocnnsc  Iho  vast 
ureragc  of  social  niiii^ic  iti  so  low  in  quality,  the  hahit  ^prcad^  of  truly 
caring  nothing  tor  the  host.  Wf  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  British 
public  will  not  listen  to  music  in  a  conc-ert-room  ;  that  they  pay  for, 
And  expect  their  mone^-'a  worth;  but  ccrtiiinly  as  regards  inntru- 
inentAl  iHtinic,  of  the  he^at  schuolis  of  coni]Kt«ition,  and  of  even  an 
cxoellcnt  amateur  execution,  general  experience  mti<^  admit  that  in 
Eugliafa  average  society  it  "  waates  its  swentnesa  on  the  desert  air." 
The  first  few  ehoi-ds  ai-e  atniek,  and  all  arc  for  a  moment  hushed  ;  a 
Nort  of  i]L><tiiict  of  acknowledgment  tieemii  to  thrill  through  the 
audience,  a  sort  of  ndmiiiHion  that  here  i.t  somewhat  more  than 
«tommon,  and  for  a  dozen  barH  the  enitrse  of  conversation  soems  \a 
lull.  But  then  11  whiNjwr  Iwgins  if,  u  louder  one  Huoccnds,  pair  after 
pair  join  tbo  choi-us,  and  each,  to  be  heard  by  his  neighbour,  must 
Mpook  louder  thnn  the  laj^t,  since  be  has  a  greater  din  to  overtop ;  so 
the  "solto  voce"  changes  to  the  "forte,"  and  whinperH  hoeome 
voeiferatiouK,  till  we  have  bad  the  ohume  to  aim  a  truly  oxoellent 
performer  ([utetly  shut  up  her  muaic  in  the  middle  of  a  movement, 
and  cabnly  n-ceivc  the  usual  ehurus  of  "thank  you.  verj-  iiiueb," 
"how  Bwectly  pretty,"  whicdx  follows  the  ailencc  ol'  the  plani>,  with  n 
toucbilig  [iiK'(iua<^^iimsneifK  on  the  part  of  her  heurertt  that  she  had  not 
done  A.S  mo^t  young  ladies  do,  and  calmly  ground  hor  organ-barrel  to 
a  poneefnl  end. 

Now,  8urh  a  sliile  of  IhingA  as  this,  dcj^onublo  *i<  it  ix,  may  really 
bo  tnired  to  the  eiior  of  endeavouring  to goaeralise  11  study  ibr  which 
only  iipcctal  constitutions  are  adapted.  If  none  but  good  performera 
iiud  true  iuuniciaiir*,  whether  artista  or  amatpui-s,  were  encouraged  to 
make  themselves  henrd,  the  af^r-diuner  Briton  would  not  abhor,  as 
he  generally  does,  the  "  tea  and  a  (very)  little  mosic,"  which  in 
his  mind  is  associated  with  a  great  deal  of  dista^tteful  sound  ;  but  so 
^i>ncrul  irt  a  low  w>vt  of  musieul  acquin^'mvut,  tbiii  all  feel  as  they 
Gonio  up  to  the  di-awing-roum  that  the  whole  remaining  part  of  the 
evening  must  be  oeeupied  by  music,  if  the  bostcas  be  not  wiUing  to 
affront  wirae  of  her  female  guests  who  are  supposed  to  be  muHiuians; 
yet  jicople  meet  for  couvenfiitiou,  and  the  time  ju  the  drowiug-room 
before  departure  should  bo  looked  upon  oa  sacred  to  the  duty  of 
eompousaling  for  hard  late  in  tlic  restraint  which  uncongenial  dinner* 
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ptrtnera  may  bare  put  upon  them.  And  as  thoy  vill  talk,  the  nmac 
eottera  ;  and  leDliiig  this  to  bo  a  nidrnciui,  tJicy  hate  Ibc  iuukic,  which, 
unvriUing  to  bear,  tfacy  are  unablo  to  appnxiiutc,  or  wbicb,  boiag- 
Wow  appreciation,  they  endeavour  to  drown  the  wirnd  of;  and  thus 
it  is  that  the  domestic  music  of  tho  prc*ent  day,  wide  and  TnuTersal 
as  iU  practice  is,  faiU  of  making  ua  a  musical  nation.  There  is  too 
muob  of  bad  to.let  iu  eujoy  what  is  good  ;  and  the  rudencHs  of  the 
undiitcruniuatmg  hind^re  oliifre  IVom  learning  to  discriminate.  Il" 
we  were  offered  Iwm  Btrumming  wo  should  leam  more  music,  and  the 
true  taBl«  wbicb  aa  yd  wc  bare  not  would  be  cultivated  and 
dbvc-Ioped,  so  that  music  in  Eugbtud,  upaxl  from  that  beard  in  rugular 
concerts,  and  listened  to  there,  would  ho  no  longer  a  mncken-  to 
foroignerH  and  a  miiwry  to  oiiroelroEi. 

Now,  though  this  he  a  very  long  parallfll,  it  takes  bat  very  little 
time  for  us  to  apply  it  to  the  snbject  in  hand — the  |)«pubiriwition,  in 
schools  and  clB.<u«eH,  of  minute  etymological  Mudy.  As  the  fomng  of 
muHic  on  all  our  young  ladiea  does  not  really  make  one  thoroogh 
perfoniior  among  u  hundred,  and  pravticully  rctardf)  the  growth  of 
true  musicul  taste  and  feeling,  so  minnte  linguistic  study,  if  required 
from  every  oi-diuury  intcUoct,  would  produw  a  8iip<Tticiality  of 
general  aequiremont  stifBoieut  to  diMKiurage  altogether  the  true 
rtudenl.  Those  who  have  the  bappy  taetc  for  aucb  purauita  will  go 
to  them  as  the  bee  to  ihc  flower  or  the  duckling  to  the  water,  and 
such  muy  uno,  muflt  line,  such  works  as  tbut  before  us ;  but  bow  many 
of  those  are  in  a  clfutB  ut  school,  or  in  a  year  at  coUugo  i* 

We  cannot,  in  short,  agree  with  M.r.  ilaldcmann  in  thinking  the 
time  orriTed,  or  eren  likely  to  arrive,  for  eueh  teaching  in  gencml 
clasam,  and  we  therefore  think  bis  opinion  onDneous,  though  such 
error  be  most  pardonable,  spriugiug,  as  it  does,  from  a  faith  In  bis 
own  well*cboweu  pursuit,  wbicb  verges  on  enthusiasm  ;  and,  after  aU, 
it  is  but  a  matter  of  opinion  at  tbe  boat,  which  no  more  affoota  the 
great  merits  of  bis  book  than  a  diKput«  as  to  the  windom  of  eating 
mustard  with  (let  us  eay)  muffins,  affects  the  pungency  of  the 
mustard. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  now  turn  more  etpocially  to  the 
exuminatioTi  of  detuiU  in  tbe  work  itself,  and  note,  amidst  mueh  that 
displuyn  unuKunl  renearch  and  accurat^y,  a  few  points,  cbioHy  of 
etymology,  on  wliirb  we  incline  to  differ  from  our  author.  And  in 
doing  thin,  and  treiiliiig  tliejte  points  in  the  order  in  which  Ibey  lie, 
wc  cannot  avoid  inmiarking,  as  we  pase,  sundry  interesting  matters 
which  moot  xw  in  the  introduction. 

As  exhibiting  the  general  ignorimeo  of  the  difference  between 
roots  and  d<>nvative8,  be  quott^s  from  the  sixtoenth  edition  of 
Sullivan's  English  Grammar  the  following  definition:— "A  primi- 
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tive  word  cannot  bo  reduced  or  troood  to  anj*  wimplor  word  in  the 
langunge,  aa  mait,  good,  content,"  and  proccfdfl  to  arguo,  "  Hence 
cojit^t,  relent,  reft-iitivo,  feaaible,  con-,  ns,  sum-,  nlw-,  uh-tehi,  tav 
eaoli  U>  V  ouuaidi<ix>d  a  primitive,  Oiougli  tkn  of  tlie  Latin  ^n)  is 
preciaely  iliv  Eu^Uah  Ai/n." 

But  it  strikes  ils  tliat  Mr.  Haldemaan  lias  bcre  mistakeu  what  be 
censure^!.  The  worda  cited  form  a  mere  definition,  nut  of  an  ultima'tc 
root,  but  of  a.  word  tmc«able  to  no  simpler  £ni/li'ifi  form ;  aud  it  cau 
scarcely  be  nnid  that  wc  have  any  true  Rnglinh  wi>rd  tain,  though 
that  eollnfation  of  letters  forms  a  part  of  miiiiy  words.  Hut  the 
implied  censure  is  surely  justified  when  he  siiys  of  some  other  books 
which  he  doe8  not  name,  "  A  whnol-book  giren  ptVMm,  turn,  and  tttff.- 
a»  radicml  words.  Another  givea  bitter,  date,  deed,  ft,  and  laght  u» 
'  primitive  words  or  rootji,'  &c." 

The  existence  of  «uch  Wova,  ij'  viowe  they  caq  be  called,  fully 
justiiy  the  endeavcmr  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject  of  trvie  root*!. 

Further  oil  wo  eome  (p.  llj  to  what  is,  in  fuct,  a  key  to  the 
purport  of  the  whole  work : 

"  As  tliu  form  of  Diu»t  words  tlepeuds  upou  their  luoilirying  peatioiia  tlio 
extent  o\'  OUT  knowledge  at  their  s^uotnre  nnd  value  will  tlKpeoa  in  a  |p^6nt 
degree  u^an  thr  numibar  of  iitlinet  mitdipjing  elemmU  or  affixes  wo  may  be 
able  to  dcterminu  and  appreciate).  But  as  tliet>ea£xesan>  applied  to  difl'erent 
daseCH  of  woids,  and  assume  varioiis  di»|^ise«,  it  becanitii  uecesaary  cot  only 
to  know,  for  I'XiLuiple,  that  on-i'c  is  one  with  -cf,  and  ti>wanl-s,  foword  nitb  •* 
enfflsed,  but  to  he  ahlc  to  decide  tliat  these  and  the  (  in  thu*,  ia  matter,  and 
in  K9ti4/y  coiuititute  but  one  etymolof^ic  clemoDt;  whilst  the  *  of  &iu»e«ty, 
alnu,  thCiiis,  and  Alia  forms  a  ditfcraat  one." 

And  what  a  valuable  muxtm  ts  hei'e  loJd  down  (p.  12): 

"Iiutead  of  uUuwiug  a  little  knowledge  of  derivatioti  to  be  the  accidental 
leaalt  of  the  utiiily  of  (ireek  aiid  Latio,  principlpK  (of  etymology)  »ho»Id  be 
a)a»t<.-rL-d  lir^  or  bo  atudied  wmultaocously  (with  Uruok  and  Latin),  ua  tbe 
pn^per  bii.'iiH  tur  the  study  uf  laogaage  in  gt-Beral," 

Kr.  lluldcmuuii  goes  on  to  any,  and  it  ia  but  juxt  to  ttoy  that  be  ban 
camcd  Uio  right  to  give  on  opinion : 

"  Wo  ate  of  epinioQ  that  there  are  not  'MO  reota  in  any  laagjurtge,  and  if 
this  Tiuw  ia  correct,  u  knuwltnlgu  of  thu  affixes  which  give  fonn  and  raeoniiig 
to  lOO.OOU  English  words  must  be  of  extn-me  vidue,  greatly  dimioiahing  the 
time  dcvdteil  to  the  dictionurj',  und  giriog  the  unquinn*  the  mBonsof  coDSidtisg 
it  undcrEtaadinglj." 

The«e  extracts  may  ootto  to  show  the  scope  uf  the  work,  of  whieh 
its  author  Bays  very  fairly,  (p.  13)  : 

*'  A  book  of  thu  kind  hac  bo«  a  dwidcratiiai  in  the  analyti*  vfvmr^*,  and 
M  no  MifreJM^i'vN  io  Any^wA  Imngnpist,  ddiuitioanl  nod  ctj-mdogio — the 
meagre  oatlines  giTcn  in  dictioBaries  and  ^rummars  prcaentiiig  notliing  ap- 
proaching to  comjileteneea." 
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TliP  lattrr  part  of  tliis  aUtomcnl  in  true  cnuugli,  and 
tcmpterltoputoiiotliLT  rather  doprcisiiiig  fnitli  bcsitlc  it,  niimcly,  that 
howrvpr  napagrr  ftml  horv-cvcr  incomplete  such  uullincH  arc,  they  oro 
not  mairtfrred  in  their  fow  dotails  by  one  out  of  o  thoH!<nnd  even  of  tho«e 
tvho  ill  the  present  duy  imagiiio  thcniM^lvos  average  incjnbcn  of  the 
noblo  fraternity  of  word-grubbers. 

VTq  now  ]ja«8  to  some  of  the  minor  points  of  detail,  on  which  wo 
mu<it  disagree  with  Mr.  Ilaldenuiuii. 

At  page.*  28  and  50,  he  fjivpsthe  woi-d  irk  a»  the  stem  of  ir-OfX,  and 
f'rA'-sflme.  Hut  in  thi.-!!  instiuicf  wo  cannot  hut  frcl  that  he  ha.'^  been 
mittled  by  a  Mrailarity  of  sound,  forg-eltinp;  Max  llullor's  valuable  re- 
minder, that  "sound  etjinology  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bound."  Ho 
U  right  enough  in  referring  tho  word  'rork  to  lUe  same  rflotaswy-an, 
lit-"i"if-y,  en-Tfl-y,  H-»fn/-ory  (and,  wo  may  add  for  iUuetrution's 
itakp,  Oerman  irirk.  and  Oroek  [F]  Jpyof)  ;  but  be  it  wrong  in  saiiHug, 
that  i>*  is  disguiBod  in  the  words.  The  wui-d  rV^  in  collate  with  the 
tiPiTimn  aertjer,  vcxatiun,  afrfffni.  to  ve.t,  which  wc  fiud  iu  tho  Middle 
High  German  form  still  closer  to  tho  English,  w^wi,  tocyeitc  tocvil,* 
II  form  to  be  tme«i  Mill  fnrthor  in  tho  (Hd  High  G-crman,  /rrc  (oqui- 
volont,  more  or  lc«a,  to  (lie  modern  ar-</,  bad),  ajid  nrrjo !  in  the  intor- 
jectionol  form  for  eotrar'l*.  had /eUon- f  (in  war),  niatehed  by  tho 
Iiongobardic  ffrprt  .'  in  the  same  .sense.  The  German  languagr  affords 
us  here  iin  interesting  jiiirallel  to  the  aense  of  vexation  (ld\  aryem) 
being  caLprcatHsl  by  a  tena  expresf^ing  badne&s ;  for  wo  liud  in  it  the 
eommon  tbnu  *'  hot*  werden,"  literally  "  to  beooine  lat/,''  tdgnifyiDg 
"  to  be  vexed,"  "  to  expffrience  vexation,"  "  to  grow  angiy." 

At  page  29  wn  find  the  oense  of  ciotlip  assigned,  amongst  otliera,  t« 
the  I*atin  word  iniiitcfiv,  whili!  tho  only  senno  in  wliicli  this  word  can 
be  rightly  so  used  is  given  sepuraiely,  '•  to  put  on  (got  on)  a  shoe," 
&c.  It  is  only  by  a  strung  raetonymy  that  tbis  scnAO  of  clothing  can 
be  iMwigned  to  the  word  at  all,  and  the  meaning  ^•hntlld  have  been 
rilhcr  entireJy  omitted  or  the  peculiar  origin  of  it  explained.  The 
instanMfl  given  in  AVhito  and  Kiddle's  great  Dictionary.f  exhibit  the 
true  history  of  sueh  a  senw.  "  Albcnti  hiuneros  imluxit  tuuictu  " 
('StRliuB,  S.  5, 2,  07),  though  oxpresw'iug  the  act  of  putting  on  a  garmeut, 
nieuiu  literally  "he  yot  \i\n  shoulders  i»to  a  white  garment,"  and  the 
very  name  w  the  literal  force  of  the  paiuage  from  VirgU  {^2Em.  VIU. 
407),  ''luiucflque  indueitur  nrtns,"  though  the  structure  in  the  one 
instance  is  with  the  ablative  cane,  in  the  other  with  the  Greek  accusa- 
tive. And  this  apparent  Tiegkci  nf  the  original  tranwtivc  force  of 
Latin  vorba  eom|MHiiided  with  prepoationi*,  conibinod  with  ttiatof  the 
fact  that  RUoh  verbs  either  um>  or  imply  a  netxiiid  preposition,  leads 

*  Coinpiue  uur  rxpacHion,  "  to  egg  od." 
t  Longmans,  ISOC. 
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to  whnt  18  cither  mi  uutuul  viror  or  nnuuilcmoii8tral)li>conjocturo 
iu  tbc  desertion  (p.  93)  that — 

"  The  »ign  of  the  inlhiitiro  moo4  bciDg  Identic  with  the  prepoiiitioB  to,  this 
iloubiL-  UGu  vl'  tLi^  eumu  vovablc  cuusci  tt  to  loso  its  forci:  oa  u  pn-poeittoQ  and 
lo  bo  trimtl'errvd  to  the  cuiiiJiliou  of  :l  jircfix." 

In  In^'iiig  down  (p.  'il)  11  n-aming  against  hybrid  derivations 
(ttint  IB,  iiA;iunHt  deriving  part«  cif  i\ie.  same  word  frum  two  difforout 
butgnages),  vhich  wc  ni^h  m'u  t^nuhl  feel  was  aa  uimocossary  u  it  ia 
obrious.  Mr.  Haldomaun  gives  an  umuaing  exiuuplo  of  a  feat  nccom- 
pliehod  in  tkis  direction,     ile  uaye, 

*' As  coupounil  faj1>rid3  arc  neldom  used  by  tho  cilai^attfd,  the  etymoloijst 
must  Dot  report  to  two  lan^migcs  iintU  be-  bus  fuuad  that  one  languoKo  is  not 
sTifli<iient.  Caiiifala,  from  enHgii  (a  militiiry  shoe),  muet  not  be  rcfi-rrcd  to 
tlio  Ureok  viXuci  handMouie,  and  I.utmyu/<i,  a  ueci"  Ac ; 

and  in  a  footnote  to  this  he  statw  that — 

"Such  Q^molof^,  and  entomology  as  bod,  have  Wen  furnished  '  By  autho- 
rity' to  tne  dcfraudfd  citizt^na  of  New  York,  in  a  hook  on  injurious  insects, 
by  E,  Kmrnoas,  M.D.  Here,  to  dto  a  sioglo  example,  Notiopkiiui  (from 
yorun,  tcet,  and  ^<Xoc,  Uvtr)  is  rendered  Motion  hte(l»!  " 

It  VDuld  bv  citrungQ  Jitdei-d  to  find  nn  nlip  in  niich  a  book  of  word- 
>08SU1CO  08  that  before  xu,  yet  a  eimikr  error  to  thi»  occurs  at  p.  135, 
where,  in  treatingot'  thcHuffix  -dom,  Mr.  LIftldcmnnn  stntee  that  in  Old 
lligh  Geriuuu  it  was  (rarely)  uiwd  bji  u  prefix,  iia  in  tom-p/ffffo,  pruat- 
dtm.  Now  tcmpiinj/b  is  ihe  moduru  dompfnjf,  uud  moans  uut  prtsat- 
(lont  at  all,  but  a  catimlitiUiuitiit,  and,  fn)m  tlie  nuppoHed  rotundity 
of  »  dignitary'a  figure,  has  gained  the  further  (tigniiicatioa  of  a  bnil- 
fittch. 

Under  the  prefix  a  for  ad.  p.  41,  we  find  tho  unsutiafnelorj-  <mn, 
enough,  given  aa  the  origin  of  our  word  antU  (of  a  bankrupt,  &c.) 
It  is  true  that  Riehardaon  (and  Wcbstor,  though  scarcely  an  etymo- 
logical authority),  give  thiN  explanation;  but  \£  the  npocial  urc  of  u 
void  can  give  any  clue  to  its  special  origin,  this  nnwt  be  rejected. 
I(.  ia  juflt.  when  u  debtor  bus  aot  "  niough,"  that  he  speaks  of  bis  ma^, 
and  the  fact  of  the  plural  fumi  only  of  tlio  word  tu«ct«  being  used, 
»bould  Bufitce  to  uvcrLuni  so  [xK>r  a  derivation.  Our  use  of  the  worda 
off-net,  set'Offf  in  much  the  same  een«e,  should  show  ua  that  the  origin 
cii  aasfin  is  to  be  found  in  the  root  (*(  acf,  the  prefix  n  or  as  boing  quite 
as  easily  referred  to  Engli»ih  if/  an  to  Latin  atf.  In  fact,  useeta  means 
Hrailable  items  set  nrjainxt  liabilities. 

We  note  that  Mr.  Haldemann  refcnt  the  word  /(iwrfnnKin  (p.  46) 
to  aHQ(lynr,  catling  the  former  a  comipt  Latiniiicd  form  of  tho  Greek 
NiuSvt-oi',  an  iwiigined  neut<-r  adjective  from  Nw3i/Wo,  absence  of 
pain.  Wv  have  alw  knonTi  on  ingenious  effort  to  derive  tho  word 
from  the  verb  Avycu',  in  a  causative  acnae,  to  moko  to  coa«e,  and  oii,  i) 
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ptttii,  vihUii  woulfl  bo  a  K'ttci'  explauation  of  the  nature  aod  effect  of 
Ijiudaumii  thuji  iht-  otlitT  ;  but  ul'ter  ttU,  thu  bc?8t  fo  be  naiil  ior  elUicr 
of  ilicae  coaJL-clurus  (for  they  itrc  uothiiig  more)  ifi.  that  they  are  not 
HO  propo»U.Tinia  us  tluit  houilud  on  hy  Webster,  who  derives  AtMAmum, 
irom  /nu<itt/iJtiw,  an  mi.-nting  prai»c  !* 

Kov  tbc  fact  is  that  the  form  laudanum  never  was  Lutin  at  all, 
cormpt  or  pnre ;  bul  Ifiitinum  mitl  liufrtmim  are  both  used  by  Pliny, 
the  latttT  in  the  piu»iige  "  ladann  Histitur  alvuit,'*  Khowing  one  of  ihe 
main  modern  employment*  of  tincture  of  opium  to  be  assijpt'd  to 
vhat  va»  mlled  Inudanum  in  bin  day.  He  further  dcsscribcs  the 
natiiro  of  the  cxtrnct,  nnd  the  origin  of  tbo  wnnl,  as  lK>th  ixtming 
fnaxi  the  Grech  word  X^ov,  a  shrub  gron'ing  in  Cypms,  from  vfatcb 
Mfiniim  waa  loode.  Ho  cxpUine  bin  use  of  tbo  form  huhmim,  by 
Htutiug  thai  tbn  shrub  was  t»iIlod  latta  by  a  bai'buri&ui,  "  huliim  \'OGnnt 
lalom  barbaro  nomine."  TIil-  plant  was,  in  fael,  as  Livy  shows,  the 
gum  cistiu,  Cixtris  ereticm.  Now  t-vtry  gum  at  out  time  was  called 
u  baham  or  balm,  which  word,  by  figurative  uiw;,  baa  come  to  bear  the 
general  mcoiung  of  imoifjfne.  The  linctiu-o  of  opium  in  prooMs  of 
time  having  become  poseibly  the  most  cffecliuij,  certainly  the  most 
general  acdab've,  usurped  to  itaelf  firat  tbc  office,  and  then  the  name 
of  one  purti<'i]Iur  Rcdiitive,  much  in  the  Home  way  o»,  in  Mnglish  and 
Gorman,  the  word  ten  han,  within  the  last  couple  of  centiiries.  Arbi- 
trarily taken  the  place  of  decocUoH,  as  in  the  forms  hfj-tea,  Cainilten' 
iket,  &c.  Pliny  (like  Mr.  Ualdemann  in  this  exceptional  instanoe) 
was  content  to  go  bock  to  the  Greek  fonn,  thinking  any  other  a 
simple  haxbarism  ;  but  it  )h  interesting  to  note  that  the  Greek  A43ov 
was  but  a  softening  after  all  of  the  Persian  form  i&dan,  the  long  a  in 
whieh  resimied  its  rightful  place  in  the  Latin  word,  not  by  barhurie 
error,  but  by  true  ImguinLic  instinct. 

We  must  further  dispute  the  reference  of  our  verb  fo  qiiifnh  to  tht? 
Latin  coadwn,  though  Mr.  Huldemann  given  thin  (p.  b'A)  aa.  the  origin 
on  no  lean  an  autliority  than  that  of  Diez  ;  we  have,  however,  &iled 
to  £ud  that  liicz  treats  the  word  c^uac/ticr  at  all,  to  eay  nothing  of 
deducing  it  from  eoactm  ;  and  our  edition  of  Diez  i»,  we  believe,  the 
latest,  that  namely,  of  lS6y.  The  (lflt*j  Latin  of  the  jurist*  has  the 
Terb  canw,  cas»arf,  in  the  exact  seuBC  in  which  alone  we  use  tbo  woreL 
qaa«h,  and  this  seems  to  us  quite  as  sufficient  ns,  aud  mor«  rational 
(as  a  proximate,  not  as  an  ultimate  derivation)  than  the  root  assigned 
on  Dieai'  authority'.  We  would  also  demur  to  old  French,  ccmroyrr. 
Italian  corredarv,  for  to  curry  (leather,  &c.),  though  thia  in  given  on 
Hx.  Uen»Icigh  Wedgwood's  authority  ;  our  reajtaiu)  for  uasigning  tbc 
word  an  entirety  ditferent  origin  are,  however,  too  lengthy  to  bo 
inaerted  here. 

•  WsMar,  IWl.    Altcnd  ia  Utei  odiUoaa. 
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The  parallel  of  "  incline,  a«  if  in-g»-lmn,  xXivta,  I  UhH'*  (p.  61). 
eeetn.s  to  u»  an  ultra  refinenoieat ;  and  we  are  di-spowMl  I0  inakp  tlio 
mme  objection  to  tlin  statement  in  the  thin]  nection  of  the  \n-eii\  tits 
(p.  63j,  that  "  In  .  .  ,  rfMcoIour,  (/^comfort,  (/iieaae,  c/j4cord,  (Afaater. 
the  {fieparatiTe)  ideo  of  (/i>  10  allied  to  that  of  Greek  Zw;,  ill,  badly.'' 

Af^n,  undtT  tho  prefix  for  (which  Mr.  llaldemann  interprets  as 
equivalonl.  to  "be,  from,  agaimit,  «»tiroly,"  without  exprotining  the 
additional  nt^naeji  of  detrtnictioii  and  abaudoiuneat),  we  note  a  curtoii» 
ignoring  of  tbu  uiodcm  Gugliib  do  (Oennau  thun.  Old  Saxna  duaa. 
Angto-SuxoD  d6n),  io  referring  the  old  English  word  /orctio,  to  rutn^ 
to  the  Latin  perdo.  Tlic  dear  weaning  of  the  Latin  pcrdo  is  io  /ear 
(though  unqiic«tioni)bly  dcriTcd  fVom  per  ocd  //o),  but  to/otvdo  meaos 
to  lo9e  ifiifu/itf  ;  80,  if  our  word  were  still  in  ii«},  to  oay  "  Kppn<lthrilt 
hod  forcdonc  hi«  fortune  would  cxprow  aomothiog  far  beyond  the 
mere  aMertion  that  he  had  Imt  it. 

In  this  connection  aim  we  would  relpgate  the  /ore  in  fortahortn^ 
from  the  class  of  for=pert  in  wbich  Mr.  llaldemann  places  it,  (o  that 
of  fore^pro. 

At  page  81,  we  ore  told  that  to  pf^tjure  is  "to  swear  hf>iond  the 
troth,"  and  that  to  ]»er8uade  in  "to  exhort  much."  Here  the  aenw 
of  violation,  breaking  MnwjrA,  la  uvortuolced  in  the  former  iniitanDC. 
wbUe  that  of  Aitccen^'Ht  cxbortutiuu  ia  overlooked  iu  the  latter : 
eoDCO  a  penian  may  be  exhoiird  rery  much  indeed  without  being- 
,  perawtdt-d  ut  ulL 

We  find  it  dilBrult  to  agree  with  the  frealmcnf  which  idtiilific* 
the  Latin  prcti:^  ob  with  tho  KngUiib  up,  ea  is  done  at  page  77,  for 
'Bnroly  to  translato  the  scnso  convnyod  by  the  prefix  in  the  worda- 
tipright,  upset,  uphold,  Ac,  by  the  woida  against  or  vprnt  amounts  to 
pedantry  ;  while  our  autlior's  adoption  of  Kalt«cbuiidt'8  deriratiou  of 
mtKvre  Irom  Latin  sine,  and  Greek  xtpaw,  instead  of  the  old>faabioned 
Latin  mne  ccrA,  scema  to  ua  a  Tiulation  of  the  canon  aa  to  hybnd 
derivations  which  we  havo  already  quoted  with  appnoYal. 

80  far  for  points  of  treatment  on  which  we  differ  from  Mr.  Jlalde- 
mann,  concerning  whieh  it  may  be  ofaHcrrod  that  they  are  all  to  Ik- 
found  amongst  the  pretixoH ;  mont  of  thoRa  which  we  had  noted  for 
remark  among  the  suffixes  belonging  to  the  class  of  diminutires 
(-io,  -ock,  -kin,  -let,  -ow,  Ac.);  thechief  pointo  of  which  have  bct-u  ably 
handled  in  the  procccdinga  nf  the  I'hilotogicol  Bociuty  by  »ucb 
well-known  writers  aa  Profcaaor  Key,  Mr,  H.  Wedgwood,  and  the 
lamented  Herbert  Ooloridgo;  to  these  publications  wo  would  refer  oui- 
reader^,  premising  tbo-conviction  that  Uj.  Haldcmann  has  evidently 
mode  himself  acquainted  with  tho  opinions  of  these  prodeooKors,  and 
biu  probably  good  reosona  to  assign  for  not  agreeing  in  all  thcii 
dedaotioDS. 
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Wo  will  next  procwd  to  note  some  omissioiiR  which  might  possibly, 
if  BUppliod,  tcn<l  to  make  tlio  tHX>k  more  perfect  than  it  Is. 

One  of  thctic  is  the  prelix  cr  in  the  sense  of  crouing,  to  which 
auch  wotHb  as  crawl,  criniplB,  cripple,  ci-ook,  crosier,  cross,  crouch, 
crumple,  cruflnde,  crutch,  encroachment,  Ac,  may  be  reforrod.  The 
word  crcok  suggeste  on  Interesting  comparison  between  a.  class  of 
^mett  which  derive  their  uame«  from  the  iuiitruni»Qt  us^hI  Ui  playiug 
tltoiu,  cricket,  cruqiiol,  and  hockey.  The  hwl  of  \hvw  etjll  rt'tuLna 
tJie  primitive  crookty]  stick,  wlich  waa,  «o  to  upeak,  the  root-form 
of  the  modem  cricket ^bat  (as  exemplliLcd  iu  muuy  existing  piclurea 
of  boys  painted  in  the  last  centur)*),  so  changed  iu  the  present  day 
that  few  would  be  able,  without  knowledge  of  this  fact,  to  identiiy 
the  kinship  between  the  bai,  the  inverted  crutch,  which  forms  the 
'■rayH/'^mallpt,  und  the  humble  hook  of  hockey. 

At  the  snme  page  (55),  under  the  BG«tion  treating  of  the  frequent- 
ative prefix  il',  we  should  like  to  have  seen  tlie  word  d-apple,  the 
prefix  to  which  makcf  our  word  (to  those  who  undentund  it-i  origin) 
M  much  mor<^'  csprcsaivo  than  itn  French  and  Qcrmoii  correlatives, 
pOmmekr  and  fip/dn. 

TVc  should  iiUo  suggest  the  insertion  of  on  additional  prefix/-,  with  a 
roforoncc  to  the  privative  (ie-,  which  suggests  to  us  a  possible  derivation 
forthewordsyfrifr  [te-habil\i),fmnl  ((v-«M,-c«ft'8),  and  may  give  a  better 
origin  for/wW«a  (re-homo,  /loininit)  than  tho  ordiiiury  derivution/*'9. 

We  are  given  (^•r-,  with  reference  to  C'K;  with  on  intenaive  or 
iniitotivc  eonse,  as  rnrAr,  grackU  (which  we  do  not  agree  with  our 
iiulhor  in  referring  to  the  root  oi  echo),  but  the  more  imix»rtaut  eenso 
oSteixttre  ia  overlooked,  though  ^it  may  bo  illustrated,  by  such  a  claM 
of  English  words  as  tjrmp,  griffon,  ijrip,  gripe,  grab,  and  crab,  crib, 
I'l-imp,  criinibif,  &c. 

Again,  the  vrord/aiy,  in  the  senne  of  equality,  and  even  in  that  of 
personal  uppeuraoce  (apart  from  lightucea  of  complexion,  which  has 
11  Norse  root),  might  be  cLttasMl  under  u  Latin  i>rL'tlx  par,  ax  -pire 
might  be  as  It  suffix  in  the  word  umpitx  (kotmnc  pair),  a  derivation 
supported  by  the  Gemian  cxpre.ision  for  tho  rcferoo  in  a  student's 
duel,  iinparfciiscfi^r,  imp'irtial  pprxoii. 

Wc  ore  not,  however,  disposed  to  close  onr  notico  of  Mr.  Holde- 
mann'a  mont  u«iefiil  and  suggestive  book  with  a  catalogue  of  minor 
and  particidiir  objeclions,  which  though  honestly  oiiered  as  a  contri- 
hulion  to  the  fuller  iiseliilncaH  of  future  cditiona,  might  seem  to 
neutralize,  in  some  degree,  the  terms  of  high  commendation  in  which 
wo  rejoice  to  have  been  able  to  speok  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  The 
few  |}otnts  wherein  wc  have  differed  from  him  are  eeleoted  from  his 
li^  uf  Bomethiog  like  a  thousand  affixes,  and  in  nmi]y  coses  refer  to 
his  classiBcutiou  of  separate  words  under  these.     It  would  be  strange 
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indocd  if  in  &o  extensiTe  a  subject  entire  perfection  could  1>o  found, 

or  entire  agTecment  in  cTery  point  between  nny  two  men  upon  earth. 

To  leave  the  matter  here  would  ho  to  lay  ouriieives  open  to  the  cbargt- 

which  Horace  bo  indipnautly  repelw : — ■ 

"  Mr  OpiUilinan  conviclure  ««iis  iwriTOiiuo 
A  pucro  eat,  cnuuiiiio  mci'i  prrmultu  rogfttiM 
F«cit ;  ut  iuoulumia  ]«iur  quvd  vjvit  io.  uibu : 
8cd  tnmen  admirar  quo  pu^o  Judicium  illitd 
FugiTit  —Hie  nigroj  biiccui  loli^ii :" 

And  we  may  fairly  add : — 

"  qn«i)  vilimn  procul  •.Corv  cliitrtiui 
Atqite  uiiino  priua  ....  prumitto." 

We  would,  thereforp,  in  conclusion,  call  attention  to  one  op  two  points 
which  show  both  the  nature  and,  the  BUggof*tiveDC»  of  that  study  of 
minute  ctymolog-y  which  in  the  coee  of  the  author  boforo  u^  has  bonu- 
euch  ripe  and  valuable  fruit. 

We  havp  already  pointed  out  the  word  iH-poyi-j»r('-hen-««i'ft-i/-i(-y  as 
Mr.  Italdemnnn's  Hpeciuien  of  tlie  divutibility  of  a  word  into  a  root 
with  agglomerated  prefixes  and  suSixe)<,and  some  of  our  readers  may 
have  experienced  a  new  M-neation  in  finding  a  separate  force  and 
signification  claime<l  for  every  separate  sijlUthk  of  so  long  a  word. 
But  if  we  turn  to  tbe  word  <tUri,  we  may  give  such,  readers  an  addi- 
tional surprise  in  showing  how,  by  wraple  disaection,  every  separate 
htier  of  the  word  ha«  its  Hep«rate  power.  The  deriTation.  of  aicrt  i* 
from  the  Italian  iilV  erta,  the  force  of  which  as  an  exclamation,  ix 
"  on  guard,  or  beware !  *'  Its  literal  meaning  is  "  to  the  high  ground, 
to  the  eminence"  (as  to  a  place  commanding  a  wide  rien'),  in  thi^ 
Muke  way  as  the  word  alarm  (all'  armc)  signifies  "  to  arms  !  "  Erta 
in  from  the  participle  erto  (which  aa  an  adjective  fiignifica  itcfp),  of 
the  Torb  ergtrt,  which  repreeeuta  the  I-atin  cnji^rt,  to  raise  up,  and  con- 
Rcquontly  ia  equivalent  to  tho  Latin  crwtus,  elevated,  raised.'  S(i 
far  ordinary  etymology  will  bring  anyone.  Dut  the  study  of  affixes 
mu8t  go  further,  and  »)  wo  are'tthown  that  the  a  in  alvrt  represents 
the  preposition  fid,  to;  the  I  the  Italian  definite  article ;  the  e,  the 
proposition  which  gives  the  idea  of  eminence;  the  r  the  root  of  tht? 
Latin  ret}0,  implying  exercise  of  power,  to  make  one  place  loftier 
than  another  ;  and  the  t  tho  tun  or  turn,  giving  tbe  post-participial 
sense  of  something  already  complotp,  ax  the  elevation  must  be  to  whicli 
persona  are  invited  to  betake  themHelveH. 

To  show  the  conciaenesN  of  plan  In  the  book  before  xm,  wc  give  Mr. 
Haldcmann'm  treatment  of  the  word,  prcmwiug  that  its  vuriatlou 
ixom  ours  is  simply  due  to  bin  having  prclciTed  to  exemplify  It 
primarily  in  its  relation  to  the  I'rcnch,  from  whence  it  hn«  been 
adopted  into  the  Engliah  Inngungc,  and  to  his  regarding  tho  term  hk 
implying  encouragement  rather  than  direction. 

'  fiiubuilKin  UKcU  tint  Um  lUliao  ali-frin  naa  RuciunUy  writtoa  aU-tnta. 
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A-l*«-r*t,  Frcnr.ti  alerU?  (i^  for  ad- see  «•  ^  9 ;  1.  Tor  the  Frcorh  artiolo 


In,  tA«),  ut  the  c-IU«-T,  on  guard, 
animfttc,  take  courage). 


^Lat.  B-Hia-EiiK,    ■-ui^c-r-u",  to  erect, 


The  uee  as  well  m  the  nature  of  this  uVady  will  strike  tho  obepimnt 
T«ider,  when  be  noUw  bow  Bocti  an  cfxpluiuitiou  exliibitH  one  of  tbo 
lusny  errors  which  hare  gained  iminovulilu  Pouting  iti  our  language 
from  ignorance  of  the  true  origin  of  imported  wunb.  If  aiert  mean, 
aa  it  doee,  to,  ai,  or  en  tho  liigli  gronod,  wc  may  very  reasonably  use 
the  adjeolive  alert  in  Iho  ecnm  of  "on  the  watch,"  but  ignorance 
of  tho  6gurc  of  Rpcoch  which  the  word  itself  conveys  can  bo  the  only 
4}Xcui)e  for  such  a  phrase  a*  *'*(»  (he  aiert,"  which,  litP-rnlly  translated, 
ntnounts  to  "  on  the  on  the  emioenoe,"  a  loss  tAlorabte  pleonann  than 
fhe  oxpPPKSJon  "  ^o  tctrrik  om'i  rrnjWaBKS","  or  tlieword  "mll-xeiier" 
■{aeUier,  old  Kngliflh  naJer). 

An  we  ha%'u  pn>inifiod  u  npccimen  of  the  BUggiwtivDDGtn  of  llko 
Hlndy  of  uffixe:*,  wu  will  take  for  choioH  the  litem],  or,  to  Hpc&k  more 
strictly,  the  uniliterai,  prefix  t,  as  one  whose  powcr«  muat  be  familiar 
to  aU  wiio  have  directed  ovod  tho  most  cursory  attention  to  ihig 
Tidbject.  Mr.  Haldemann  transIateM  thu  force  of  this  prefix  by  the 
words  mwJi,  trry,  and  proceeds  to  «how  bj*  iuAtanon  that  it  is  "  on 
iDtoiiBiTP  preftx'in  vorioiw  Unguagea."  (If  not  a  mere  word-refine- 
■Doit  we  ahouhl  be  diopoeed  to  call  it  rather  a  protrsctive  prHix,  as 
it  aeems  to  imply  iotetkaification  through  continuance  of  action.)  A 
Sow  iUuttratioQjt  of  it«  use  may  be  interoetmg.  Thus  e-melt,  s-iQash, 
»-lKil<,  ii-wcst.  n-nip,  are  inteutnfieations  of  melt,  mash,  lax,  wet,  and 
n^ ;  Ei-neeje,  e-narl,  and  H-nort>,  di^lay  the  wmo  sort  of  n^atioQ 
to  EogHsh  no«e,  and  Latin  nar,  nostril ;  and  a  vujit  number  of  leas 
obvious  iiistunct-s  may  be  found  by  n'femicE  to  an  Knglisb  vorabulnry 
by  anyone  whom  tho  subject  muy  iiitureat.  The  jEnowUnlgo  that 
Mtch  a  Ibrec  i-j(is1«  in  a  einglv  pn-£xod  letter  is  in  itaelt'a  euggoetiou 
•)f  help  lo  (in  er.()uirer  puzzled,  let  us  soy,  to  discoTor  the  etymology 
of  any  word  iH-^nning  with  »■  I*t  u«  then  take  a  wonl  for  which, 
«s  yet,  DO  fuitikfovtory  el^-motogy  han  been  given,  and  try  lo  e-xphun 
it  by  the  use  of  this  plain  princlpla.  We  select  the  woj-d  "  wiunter," 
«•  iLo£  treated  HpeciaJly  by  Itlr.  Haldemann.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  alunr  the  explniiations  already  offered  of  the  term,  all  of  them 
4oubdM8  {datable,  but  all  at  th»  eame  time  merely  conjectural,  end 
resrtiDg  upon  no  »ort  of  pliitofogical  or  historical  evidence.  SkiniMr 
floriTes  it  iVom  French  saaler,  to  leap ;  explaining  our  wnse  of  saunter 
by  tho  cogtiatu  word  denuUoiy.  Tho  error  of  this  view  is  ©udent 
from  the  foiiaideralion  that  the  arbitrary  n  iu  the  middle  of  the 
word  must  thus  be  Ic-ft  entirely  unaocuuuted  fur.  Tbomeon  invents 
a  low  Latin  form,  segnilatf,  which  in  iiigetiiuus,  but  iu>il]iiig  lAore. 
Others  rufer  it  to  tho  iTrench  wins  tcrtx,  luudlvWj  on  iuterprelatiou 
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which  only  rxplnJns  thi-  sDund,  not  the  rsciuM.-  of  the  word. 
bubop  Trcacb,  fuUoivmg  aa  idea  mcntiuucd  by  Lye,  suys  : — 


Arch- 


"  '  Sonsbrsr,'  dsrivvd  from  *  Is  Saiiito  Tent)/  U  oao  who  risits  the  Kolj' 

Luacl.    At  lint  11  ittrp  wdA  earncit  (nthuidasm  drew  mea  thitlK-r B7 

do|T<;t«i  however,  ns  the  cathaNwni  Nnvnt  ilwlf,  tliv  making  uf  Uiis  pilgrimage 
d^icnctralnl  into  a  mere  worldly  fn»Iiioa,  iiml  rrerj'  iilUtr  lliat  liked  ■trolling 
about  better  Ihiin  ]»'rriirntiiij);  Itie  dtitti^*  of  liii  c^Jling,  lutsumi^  tlic*  pilgrim'fi 
rtofi*.  lind  procluimt-cl  liimi?^-ir  ljyiiii<i  lor  tlic  Ugly  Land ;  ty  which  vt'iy  o(t«ii  - 
hci  nerer  eet  out.  iiiil  tiius  tliiit  wm-il  fttrfi'iU'd  tht-  moro  hi>nouvu)j|(.>  iriruninK 
it  may  hare  once  possessed,  jiml  thf  •saiinUivr'  came  to  sisnify  imf  idly  and 
onprutitablymifiUiig  hia  time,  loitering  here  and  there,  mth.  no  lixfd  piu-posc 
or  aim."* 

This,  in  itft  turn,  »  a  picturesque  doriTation ;  yet  if  snch  d  torni 
ever  became  proverbial,  we  should  be  justified  in  expecting  to  find 
Homc1hiagatiali',';nuf«  to  nurword  in  it«  nnturnl  Innguagc,  the  French, 
where  nothing  of  the  kind  exists 

But  if  wc  assign  to  the  first  letter  «  of  ihft  word  "saunter"  its 
natural  protnu:livH  forre  as  a  prefix,  we  como  to  the  true  origin  of 
the  tcnu.  We  have  tlio  word  atiHttv,  left  uh,  ivhich  w  ibo  early 
English  form  of  our  word  m/cmtwe,  both  os  verb  and  suliatontivc. 
Tbtta  wo  Iiavo  the  old  metrical  romance,  "The  ^VutuTs  of  Arthur  at 
the  Tamo  Wathehm  ;  "  and  «-e  find  the  verb  form  used  by  Chaucer 
in  the  Reeve's  Tale,  v.  4208. 

"  And  when  llda  jn)»>  U  tnld  anotber  JUy, 
I  ahkl  be  luUden  a  tlnRi?  or  a  (.'okRUy : 
I  «Ril  Hme  Mill  aunln  it  b^  my  tay." 

80,  again,  we  fiiwl  this  wnKe  of  the  irowl  illustrated  by  context  in 
"  Hudibras  "  (pt.  iii.  c.  1 ),  where  it  is  applied  to  an  oqocstrian. 

"  By  aumtiriug  wliU  on  aomo  adrmtun. 
And  ^Tovin;  to  thy  hona  &  eentanr.'* 

"Hius,  to  Hiunt4>r,  U  to  go  about  waitiug  for  odveutureii,  and, 
denntiug  the  Mlcawher-likt-  I'Xpectatiou  of  M>me  iiidi-linito  thing 
"taming  up,"  has  como  with  speioul  StnctM  to  bu  applied  to  the 
listle^,  unbraced,  piirpuaclenti  luuugiiig  of  the  idle  inun  who,  without 
the  ciic-rg^'  tu  eci-k  e:!kuitemeut.  is  eouteut  to  haug  like  a  hulf-dcod 
wonn,  a  bait  for  chaneo  eurrcuta  to  totu,  for  circumstance  to  nibble 
at,  too  often  for  mtschief  to  seixc  upon,  nt«  bo  abandons  himself,  in 
the  full  soQi^  of  the  word.  »i{  rettlunr,  to  the  things  that  come  to  him, 
<*  good  or  bad,  wh«t*tneTer  tiiey  may  he,  without  an  effort  or  a  uura 
to  meet  and  match  events  an  he  waa  placed  upon  this  earth  to  do. 

AV.  Lbweht  Blacki-bt. 
•  Tw-mi  "  On  tiwt  Sttidy  of  Worf«,"  p.  67. 
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CiiTMktm  jHHaitta  lie  Kiatam  ad  amnan   Utt. 
>Lii-KAV.  MA.    LiriiNiauis.    1943. 


Rdiivd  by  W.  U. 


THE  ordinary  notion  of  a  mcditcvol  monaatery  U  tliat  of  a  faaren 
of  rest  and  peace,  sholtcriiig  the  troubled  aoul  from  the  vexn- 
tioDB,  ilttugers,  and  bids  of  a  dieturbed  aud  corrupt  stuty  of  society. 
Hitbvr,  it  la  often  uiid,  uU  the  better  and  purer  spirits  of  the  age 
were  uttracted,  and  here,  in  tlic  coastant  exerciac  of  dovotion  and 
Bclf-discipUne,  in  producing  tlie  wondrous  creations  of  tlio  Ecrip- 
toriuiu,  or  iu  elaborating  new  bfauUea  fur  tbeir  gorgeous  iircbitocture, 
they  found  a  fitting  and  cODgcnioL  emplo^'nicDt.  Out.'^ido  tbc  walls  of 
the  peaceful  dwelling  of  the  pitJUB  recluaes,  the  feudnl  liuron  robbed 
and  spoiled,  tortured  and  mutilBted,  the  wrctcbed  peasant  tremUecI 
and  grovelled  on  llie  earth  before  3ii»  tjTantH,  and  the  .Ht-culiir  prie«i 
could  only  ruive  himsell'  from  violnue  by  u  base  fawning  compliance 
with  the  will  of  the  strong  robber-chii'f.  Such  is  the  view  uaually 
entertained  by  the  ludiu»  and  gontkincn  who,  in  their  works  of 
fiction  or  ettrai-fiction,  take  plen.sant  excursions  into  mcdiftvol  timce, 
and  introduec  the  good  abbot  or  the  pale  ascetic  monfc  m  interesting 
ptTBonagew  ill  their  romances. 

Xor  are  we  disposed  to  deny  that  this  view  baa  gome  of  the  main 
features  of  truth  about  it.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  cbann- 
ing  than  the  eketch  of  the  state  of  (Voyland  under  the  Abbot  Tur- 
kctyl,  (IB  drawn  for  an  by  Ingulphus  ?  Ue  divided  the  whole  conveul 
into  three  grades.    The  monks  under  24  ycaro  of  ago  were  to  hv 
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'Rinoiiable  to  stricter  diHciplino  ;  nut  to  loave  tlio  numastcry  withotit 
IcaTP,  bat  to  perform  tttl  lliu  dutios  of  the  ohoir,  iho  cloister^  and  the 
refectory,  with  chci^rl'ulnestt  and  readinesx.  If  nny  ili'tempercd, 
proud,  or  infractable  youlh  apjjwirt-d  iiuioiig  thciri,  he  wiia  to  be  care- 
I'ully  and  studiously  noted,  atid  di-privL-d  of  ull  indiilgenoe^  until  he 
amended  his  temper  \  but  those  who  were  of  good  temper  atid  ready 
wit,  wbilf!  at  iho  sanio  time  they  were  modest  and  obedient,  were  to 
be  uuled  for  frequent  treetn  and  indiilgencca.  The  monks  of  the 
next  gnule,  whieh  includ(>d  all  bctureen  24  and  40,  were  absolved 
from  the  minor  duties  of  the  choir  and  the  honse,  and  the  more  im- 
portant dnticH  which  they  were  to  take  in  turn  they  were  sptxiially 
directed  to  entrust  to  the  juniorB,  as  their  deputies,  once  or  twice  a 
week.  The  thir*l  grade,  of  those  between  40  and  50,  were  freed 
from  all  duties,  except  sin|^ng  mass  in  turn.  In  this,  too,  they  were 
ejjcouragod  to  ask  fur  and  accept  the  ready  osflistanco  of  the  younger 
iiionkx.  Thoy  wcrt;  not  to  be  troubled  with  the  duties  of  manciple, 
proctor,  cellarer,  ahuoner,  eook,  or  pitaneer,  but,  like  eoldiera  who 
had  serred  their  time,  were  to  be  held  worthy  of  all  honour.  After 
the  age  of  oO  had  been  rciiched,  a  moi-e  special  rcepeet  was  to  be  paid 
to  them.  They  were  to  have  the  titlu  of  aempcctte,  a  hiiiidsuuio  »epanilu 
room  WES  to  bo  assigned  to  each,  one  of  the  younger  monks  was  to 
be  their  apeeiul  attendant,  who  was  to  reeeire  commons  like  a  xen'aiil 
of  the  abbot.  Besides  thia  attendant  the  sft/ipitfa  was  allowed  to 
ohooso  from  among  the  other  monks  one  to  be  lu8  friend  and  com* 
panion  in  his  room.  He  was  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  monastery  as  he 
pleased,  to  wear  or  lay  aside  the  monkish  dress  as  it  t>uit«d  liim. 
Nothing  disagreeable  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  monastery  was  to  be 
mentioned  in  his  presence,  nor  was  any  one  to  do  or  say  anything  to 
wx  liim.* 

One  L'uuuot  lielp  appreciating  the  wisdom  of  tliese  regulations  Ibr 
a  iociety  wliioh  was  bound  together  by  indissoluble  tien,  and  so  much 
of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  which  depended  on  the  good 
temper  wid  cttiisidcration  of  the  members  for  one  anotJier.  Uad  tho 
wise  provieionM  of  Croyliind  been  accepted  at  other  TnonaxtcriL-H,  tho 
mediu;vui  ntudent  would  not  have  been  eo  often  shocked  by  the  record 
of  the  wars  and  contentions  of  these  supposed  peaceful  asyluma,  nor 
should  we  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  strange  tale  of  the 
"Troubles  of  a  Medireval  Monastery,"  which  wo  now  proceed  to 
detail. 

These  facts  are  taken  from  the  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  ETCshaiii, 
in  Worcestershire,  pubh^hed  in  the  series  of  the  Master  of  the  liollrt, 
and  carefully  €dil«<l  by  Mr.  Macray.  of  the  Uodleian  Librar)'.  In 
his  preface  the  editor  states,  with  goo^l  reason,  that  "  this  chronicle 

■  Ubtcna  IngnlpU,  K«r.  Angl  Script.,  i  fiO. 
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contains  mtidi  thai  iti  of  y^ai  iiitor^'^L  to  lhi>  Ktudoat  of  moaasti<i 
umnners  unJ  blol^ry.  It  givett,  uilli  (.'vidi'ut  hunosty  &u(l  fahhi'ul- 
uees,  and  with  no  lack  of  ^nipbic  UluHtratimi,  a  picture  of  xhta  inner 
life  of  a  great  abbey,  Buoh  oh  has  rarely  been  recorded."  Wc  bavc 
not  ttpaco  Lo  detail  tlii.'  uitrL'n-  binlory  of  tliu  abbey,  but  prouoctl  ut 
oDcc  to  tbo  «nd  of  tho  twclflli  century  and  tbo  tiuos  of  that  abbot 
under  whom  !•' vcahnni  suffered  ew>  grievously. 

But  first  11  word  nf  tho  rebitor  of  this  Jiart  of  tho  storj*,  who  i»  a 
^•ery  diflbrent  person  i'roni  tbi«  writer  of  tlic  early  part  of  tbo  chronicle, 
the  Friiir  Domenic,  tho  stiff  and  pompous  narrator  of  the  Xliradeeof 
S.  Egwin.  Thnmufi  4it'  MurlUorougli,  dean,  aocrist,  prior,  and,  [lutlr. 
Abbot  of  Kvcnhani,  vas  no  ordinury  man.  Kctook  the  cowl  in  lltfQ, 
but  it  ia  eridunt  that  bo  was  at  that  iimrot'  matiirt<  ugti.  He  had  studied 
and  lectured  upon  the  canon  and  civil  law  both  ut  Ltxibrd  and  Exeter, 
and  the  history  ebows  thai  he  was  well  skilled  in  these  aciencee.  like 
so  many  olliur  fiinioiut  Kiig'li«b  cUun-hiuon  of  those  timet.,  he  had 
aoquired  his  learning  at  Paris,  whuii>,  together  with  Hiohard  Poon>, 
afterwards  Bi»bop  of  SuliBbur^*,  bo  bad  been  the  pupil  of  ibc  famous 
Stephen  Lnngton.  It,  in  probable  that  he  may  bavo  been  eouneobed 
with  Kv<.-ehuiu  Bit  prootor  or  advot.-ate  before  he  was  profosiwd  a  mouk, 
and  the  fact  of  liu  haTing*  girca  to  tbe  abbey  a  large  coUection  <tf 
boobs  in  law,  medicine,  pbiloMphv.  poetry,  theology,  and  granunnr, 
Kbow>t  that  bi8  studios  hud  not  been  merely  professional.  The  graphie 
ncoount  ho  has  loft  wn  of  bis  trials  and  labours  as  a  member  of  tlie 
society  of  Evesbfim  sufficiently  attcats  his  talents.  When  Thomas  of 
Marlborough  Kcauii-  a  monk  of  Ereaham,  the  moiuuttery  was  onder 
tbe  rule  of  one  to  whom  tltc  annaU  of  religioiin  houses,  in  their 
worst  days,  do  not  fumi^b  lanny  parallela.  Roger  3«orreys  hod 
begun  life  as  a  mmik  at  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  but  buving  eum- 
mitted  a  crime  ugainat  the  sotiicty,  in  betraying  their  secrets  to  their 
enemies,  bad  bttm  imprisuiiod  by  tliat  mouasterv.  Ho  esrajwd  from 
bin  dungeon  through  a  sewur,  itud  dying  to  Arcbbi»hop  lluldwin, 
whose  intcro(it«  be  bad  boen  labouring  to  uphold  at  the  cxpcnao  of 
thiKw  of  hiH  own  house,  wad  rceeived  uiiJur  his  protuotioQ.  Tho 
urchbinhop  appoiutvd  bim  prior ;  but,  su  dvlcruuncd  were  the 
brothren  to  rc«ifrt  bim,  tbot  he  never  ooidd  gain  admittance  within 
tho  wallfi,  though,  by  raciuui  of  hiN  satellites,  he  <!xercisod  fiirious 
Tengcanoe  upon  any  unfortunate  monks  whom  he  could  sdite  out- 
side their  precinct*.  Such  a  man,  however,  was  not  thought  %a  be 
precluded  IVom  promotion  in  those  daj's,  and,  at  tbe  an^hbiabop'a 
request,  tlie  King  conferred  upon  hlin  the  Abbey  of  Evesham  on 
the  death  of  Abbot  Adam  (1191).  Tho  monks  of  Eresham  were 
not  consulted  in  the  matter.  Hoger  waa  wont  to  boast  thot  tho 
Eiug   bad   given  them  to  him  to  be   bis  slaves,  and  prufauely  to 
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glurify   liiuisi>lf  Lhiit  lie  Iiutl  nut  come  into  tlie  Aheepfold  throuffh 
thu  duor,  but  bjr  «uidc  utliur  way. 

TIu»  profliKOtc  ruler  aooti  bognn  to  mnko  his  uubu|)py  bUvqh  at 
Grwham  feot  the  wiigbt  of  hU  h»nt).  Cutting  u.<tido  utterly  the 
oUigatioDR  of  hia  profetwion,  be  never  hold  u  cliapter,  ue\-er  entered 
tbe  refectory,  never  sat  wilh  (he  monks,  scarce  ever  set  liia  Ibofc 
in»idc  the  cliurch,  mid  vhen  he  did  come,  would  come  weuring  a 
fleoulair  cloak,  itnd  u  ehirt  and  driLWors  ol'  linen,*  iu  u]M)n  defiaoco  of 
tite  role  of  ij.  Uenedict.  When  he  had  occosioa  to  speak  to  the 
monka,  his  oontouipt  tur  Ihcou  wax  so  ^roal  ibat  ho  could  Jind  no 
vordi  for  them  but  puppi^u),  vassals,  and  ribalds.  If  tbcry  durcd  to 
murmur  for  waut  of  food,  vbich  (hoy  ofttu  had  catise  to  do^  he 
would  call  ihem  his  "  prcbeiidunBs."  tu  whom  be  might  g'ive  exactly 
wlutt  be  plcoaul,  uitd  bis  usuul  term  for  all  ut'  them  waa  adulterers. 
^  utterly  dt.'Atitutc  vcrc  they  of  ololhcs,  tlimt  scrviooa  and  ohapten 
bad  to  be  abuuduucd  bucau^H.-  tbv  monks  had  no  frocks  to  appear  in, 
and  even  the  boly  iny«tcnc8  could  not  be  oelobrated  for  tht>  waut  of 
drawers  and  breeches  for  tbe  oelobrants.  For  many  days  tt>gBther 
tliey  lived  on  bread  and  water ;  for  many  days  they  had  banl  brtiul 
and  alu  which  dijllred  very  little  from  wn^er,  and  no  commons  wero 
Ncrvcil  from  the  kitchen.  WTiile  the  monks  kept  this  involuntary 
lost,  the  abbnt  was  revelling  in  luxury  at  bin  different  mauora, 
where  he  had  built  luxurious  bousef.  'MVe  at  Kv&^hom,  Uod  is 
vitneM,  desired  to  be  filled  with  the  bread  which  his  servants  eat, 
and  no  man  gavu  uuUt  w^"  Tlmt  a  man  of  tbi>  pcmx-r  andcapoolty 
of  Thomas  of  Murlboruugb  should  have  bonic  this  opprewion  taiQ^y 
for  several  years  is  a  striking  prixpf  of  the  tendency  of  tlie  monastic 
syslom  1«  brwdc  dnwn  und  Hubdiic  the  character.  Yet,  wreii  the 
patii'ut  mtmks  were  at  length  driven  by  sheer  starvation  tu  rchoL 
They  laid  their  cose  before  Archbishop  Hubert,  then  acting  as  popol 
legato  for  Knglnnd.  The  abbot,  however,  was  ready  with  crafty 
explanulLGii^  mxL  liboriil  bribes,  oud  the  arcbbiehop  took  a  mild  view 
of  tbe  case,  only  directing  that  oortaiu  fixed  I'CuLs  should  be  assigned 
for  providing  coramon.ii.  and  that  the  monks  should  not  be  left,  na 
before,  to  get  their  wine  and  mead  from  the  ubboL'n  cellar,  and  their 
mail  from  the  abbot's  larder.  Thus  matters  were  mended  for  & 
little  space.  But,  after  a  year,  the  legaline  ]n)wer!<  of  tlie  archbiahop 
ceased,  and  Abbot  Norreye  resumed  his  old  oppressions.  He  Rgttin 
appropriated  uU  the  funds  of  tbe  abbey,  and  by  this  means  was  able 
to  bribe  for  hiiuself  influential  friends,  giving  giKxl  diunors  to 
Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter.  the  Chief  Justiciary,  and  sotting  the  moidts  at 
defiance.     Some  of  the  more  troublesome  he  expelled,  same  he  threw 

"  Ur.  Miwrsy  expkiiu  (mkAmmMnss  ibeets,  but  it  ii  dearlj  a  part  of  tho  'emU- 
muAa.—y.  104. 
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into  prison.  "Tt  is  ii  mcrt-y,"  says  fho  chronic-lor,  "  Ibat  we  all 
08cap(!<l  witli  life,  tliougb  somo  it  is  said  did  die  through  prix-utiona." 
Again  did  the  monlcii  complain  to  the  archbiiihop,  who,  though  his 
general  Icgntine  powers  were  t<!rminiit€<J.  still  hucl  power  to  act  in 
special  coses.  Archhi-thop  Ifiibert  in  liigli  wriith  t-iunc  to  Kvcshiun. 
Hut  thin  prelate  was  either  not  Tcry  competent,  or  not  very  Tilling 
to  look  into  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  for  tbo  abbot  wo*  able  agAin 
easily  to  nppcit»o  liiin,  and  a«  soon  as  hi»  back  wns  turned,  and  be 
knew  him  to  be  deeply  oeeupicd  in  other  raBtt«r«,  iho  per*cciition 
began  afresh.  Such  was  the  melancholy  state  of  things  at  the  Abbey 
of  Evesham  when  a  diversion  took  place,  which,  though  it  did  not 
avail  to  mend  matters  much  for  the  monks,  as  to  their  dress  and 
coniiuoii8,  yet  served  to  turn  their  feari«  and  ap|3rchen.'*ion8  into  another 
channel.  It  was  a  ten-ible  thing  to  have  a  profligate  and  tyrannical 
abbot;  but,  in  the  view  of  tlie  true  monk,  it  was  a  still  worse  thing 
to  have  an  ojiiseopal  nsitor.  Thf  monaatio  notion  of  such  a  dire 
calamity,  as  sketched  by  Thomas  iif  Slarlborough,  will  not  be  read 
without  interest  in  the  present  day : — 

"For  &  tree  church  to  Tie  tlmiat  into  this  sUvery  is  a  profanation  of  the 
holy  place,  and  those  who  desire  to  commit  thia  mortal  sin  ilo  aat  the  kuat 
undL>r9laiid  tho  terribie  bittden  of  bishops.  Not  oti'ce  B  year  nluno,  but  ss 
often  as  there  shall  be  need,  the  bishop  will  cunonieally  visit  tho  monftstories 
subject  to  him  ;  aail  on  visitation  ts  evi'r  held  without  a  tax.  Then  wo  have 
not  only  tho  bishop,  but  archdeacons,  oflldals,  and  their  scrvBnts,  pressiag  in, 
nod  laying  a  jjritivous  bunlcn  on  the  monastery,  and  their  horfi'S  to  Vvvp  till 
they  set  into  good  condition.  Moreover,  crtn  the  actual  rents  of  tho  moiias- 
Icrica  are  often  jpven  to  the  cIcTksof  the  bishops  sod  archdeacons,  and  tnony 
other  ioaupporliililt!  burdens  nn  tliera  of  which  we  DUKclvca  huvu  bod  BOnie 
expOTicnce,  and  our  Di'iglilHiiirc  ii  moru  wveni  one."* 

"in  thoso  day*,"  writis  Thomas  of  Marlborough,  "the  Lord  Malgcre 
waa  I3i»Uop  of  Wor^i-stcr,  a  nmn  just  and  fcuriag  Uod.  Taking  pity  on  our 
Tnijcry,  for  hnvioK  to  suffer  such  opprc»i«ions  I'njtn  Oic  uLhot,  uod  Iwl  by  u 
kindly  desire  to  help  us,  ho  applied  for  aad  olttitintd  u  lic<-n«:  frani  our  lord 
the  I'opp  to  visit  the  churches  of  his  diocese  without  the  right  of  appeah 
This,  as  he  after  allowed,  w&a  cspeeidly  intended  for  us,  und  accordingly  be 
wrote  to  the  ohbot  thuj",  '  Know  that  on  such  a  day  we  will  come  to  you  and 
Btay  with  you  to  hold  a  \LsitaLioii.'  The  abbot  received  this  letter,  and 
beiDg  iittoriy  ignoniat  of  law,  cither  caitonica!  or  civj],  lie  replied,  '  Let  him 
come  and  welcome.'  lie  treated  it  as  a  mere  fricoOly  visit,  wnieh  the  bishop 
WHS  goin^  to  rauke  him.  The  tbint',  hottivcr,  begnn  to  be  talked  about,  and 
us  I  wss  skillt^  in  law,  I  wi  callt-d  in  tu  give  my  opiiiiou.  I  told  tbom  at 
once  that  if  he  vrcTu  ndmitttd  ■  to  hold  a  visitation,'  he  would  have  complete 
power  over  oil,  tv  depo»«  uud  dcgrude,  nad  that  thus  the  liberty  of  our 
church  would  be  ijunc,  and  1  6troagly  protestal  u^inM  his  being  received." 

•  W«  r««d  in  the  Annnl*  of  Tcvrkrahiir}', — "  AI«xnn4«T,  Bli}iop  of  Covant«y,  «m- 
pendnd  l)i#  prior  of  that  jilace  b«cauM  lie  wuuld  tiot  aijiuil  vtttton  not  of  bit  otra  onlcT. 
niion  wbich  ho  npiH-jilnd  to  thn  rnjie.  Th-a  nbbot«  of  ^.  AuKiistlne  st  Cknterbiiry,  Saint 
Kdmnnd,  and  WcaiiniTiiter  ^nt*  luipdLded  on  account  of  tho  (airio  matter  of\'i*itat)aTL" 
— Mnoalv  dg  TiiMkvaburui  (£<i>  Luud),  p.  SI), 
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Tlw  question  ln'inj];  thus  raixm],  a  new  aubjeut  of  atrifu  wns  intro- 
duced into  thp  abbey,  Tlio  abbut  liopinjf  to  e^ape  ct-naure  tor  liia 
Gcniidalii  by  ready  compliance,  wtui  iu  favour  uf  tlie  tiinbop.  Some 
few  bn'tJiren,  who  wt-re  lulrailted  to  j^httTL'  in  bis  orgi(M,  supportud 
bim.  Tbc  old,  the  iutirm,  and  tiic-  timid,  dreading  striJc  und  expvmie, 
took  tho  eomo  tfidc. 

'* '  The  bishops  of  Woiroester,'  said  they,  'had  always  been  Bdmitted  to  cele- 
brate solemn  aerricc  in  the  abbey  church.  The  abbots  bad  been  bloesed  by 
them,  the  monks  tad  takra  orjcrs  and  received  the  ehrism  and  holy  od 
^m  thuir  huadx.'  '  Thew  yi>ut)is,'  said  tlto  old  muuk«,  'want  to  have  a 
lawsuit,  that  thry  may  p^t  wn  opportunity  of  gndding  nhout  tho  world  to 
cany  it  on.'  Jlut  'XLv  wiser  brethren,  who  knew  what  un  incstimnblo 
treflsore  liberty  in,'  answered  to  tlii*,  '  J)o  not  let  us  subvert  the  liberty  of 
our  ehuifh  :  an  for  tho  i-xpense,  wn  eun  pledge  our  ertates  and  borrow  money 
from  thi)  JewA  or  the  Roniotia.  We  should  finil  no  diffloolty  in  raiun^  a 
thouaoad  ouuks  or  more,  under  our  common  seal.  The  eonveut  ia  immortal, 
and  can  ^tc  ^ood  sccority.  It  in  not  m  with  the  bishop,  who  cannot  bind 
his  •accesiors,  except  for  nece^irary  purposes.  We  need  not  be  nfmid  of  our 
eause  being  badly  received  at  iHomo,  There  the  plea  wbioh  the  bishop  urges 
is  odious,  and  our  pica  is  most  acceptable,  inasmuch  aa  wo  dceiro  eubjeotios. 
to  itael£' " 

These  arguinontu  prevailed,  even  with  the  abbot,  and  three  monies 
were  aent  to  the  bishop  to  protest  against  bin  claims.  He  replied 
that  he  would  come  in  spite  of  them.  The  abbot  now  began  to  try 
to  make  terms  for  himecLf,  and  to  get  a  promise  of  immunity  from 
the  biehop.  In  this  ho  could  not  succeed  with  Bishop  Mulgere,  as 
he  had  n'ith  his  predecessor,  who  had  boon  bribed  by  a  prcaent  of 
sixty  marks,  aud  the  promise  on  the  port  of  tbt>  abbot  not  to  wear 
the  iniiro,  tuntc,  dalmatic  oud  sandals,  not  to  proceed  againut  him. 
The  present  biahop  seemed  resolute,  and  the  abbot,  fearing  Iiia  wrutb, 
fled  away  to  Lis  manor  at  Bradwcll,  leaving  his  monki  to  fight  it  out 
with  the  diocesan  as  they  best  could.  The  bishop  and  his  train  soon 
omTcd  at  the  abbey,  but  found  all  the  convent  doora  faat  barred, 
except  that  of  thn  church.  Here,  having  taken  hi.'*  acnt  by  the  high 
nltar,  the  biahop  ordered  the  ablwt  and  monka  to  be  summoned.  A 
deputation  of  the  brethren  .ippeared  b(>fore  him. 

" '  Out  of  pity  for  your  troublcE  aud  your  misery  I  have  come  hero  to  help 
you,'  waid  the  biahop;  '3  invite  yoii  to  obey  me  as  other  monks  do,  and  it  will 
be  well  with  you.'  '  My  Lord  Bishop,'  replied  the  monks,  '  we  thank  you  for 
TOU  good  will,  but  we  cannot  obey  you  without  incurring  peril  of  damnation. 
We  woold  rather  suffer  any  punishment,  which  ie  but  for  a  time,  than  give 
our  church  over  to  perpetual  alavery.'  The  biahop  was  then  left  alone. 
But  juEt  before  Tterui',  Tliomaa  of  Marlborough  went  to  him  ngain  and  said, 
'  Ans€  with  all  hnste,  and  depart,  and  leave  us.  The  brcthna  arc  about  to 
enter  for  the  sorrice  of  Ood.'  '  What,'  iidd  his  lordship,  'do  you  threaten 
me  ? '  *  Yea,  I  do,'  nplied  the  daring  monk,  '  for  ytni  have  come  here  like  a 
foal.'  The  biehop  rctirid,  and  icon  after  excommuoicattd  the  whole  convent ; 
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'but,'  mj9  IIm  «lir«nidpr,  've  ce)ubnit«d  tho    diviso  officm  with   more 
■alManity  Cfaio  boforc.'  "* 

The  strile  bad  now  fairly  bcg'tm,  but  in  older  to  carry  it  on 
E^ffprtiTcly,  it  vas  ubeolulcly  npc^Roiry  that  tli«  iibtKrt  vaA  mniks 
slitmid  bt'  reL-onciled,  and  ncl  logclher.  Tlipy  were  ready,  asTfaonas 
naively  lulU  us,  to  forgive  the  abbot  all  liie  eoonnitice  tf  he  could 
gu  licurtily  mto  tlie  c-au^te  agaiiint  the  bishop.  But  the  ubbut  dunxl 
not  tjiut  his  monlu.  AVlien  Thomas  come  to  him  at  BrudwpU,  br 
vouUl  not  8(ic  him.  He  alleged  that  hu  could  not  h(Jd  any  iDtitr- 
coorsc  n-ith  OQ  psconxDunicatod  peieon,  and  the  oncrj^tic  monk  wu 
obliged  to  retreat  nud  go  on  his  way  to  Archbishop  Hubert,  of  Can- 
terbury, OH  rcprvflf-nting  the  papal  pow«r  in  the  coautry.  Mooting 
"Ae  archbishop  nlwut  .three  miles  from  I/indon,  he  addrcwcd  him  in 
a  set  speech — "  It  is  your  cauae,  holy  lather,"  he  exclaimed,  "  more 
than  ours.  As  the  Pope'a  legate,  the  Rpiritnal  oTernight  of  oar 
liODBee  belongs  to  yon,  and  you  have  already  cxercise<l  it."  "We 
knew  it  well,"  said  Hubert,  "and  by  the  Holy  Julian  we  will  not 
lose  our  rights  as  long  as  we  lire."  He  then  appointed  a  day  to 
hoar  the  umttur  at  Wureeuter,  (ind  ufler  butb  sidt-s  had  pleaded 
liefore  hito,  adjourned  the  cause  to  Lincoln.  Meautime,  the  mooka 
bad  received  the  news,  that  their  ublxit,  not  hiving  bi-en  ubie  to  g«f 
the  Bishop  of  Worccatcr  to  pronuHO  him  immunity,  was  stealing 
Secretly  uway  to  Rome,  to  foreetal  the  judgment  of  the  arcbbi&hop 
at  hcad-qiuirtcra.  This  needtxl  t»  be  prevented  ut  oil  hazaniU.  The 
bold  and  active  Thomas  of  Marlborough  wa»  at  once  sent  off,  and. 
ti'uvclh'ug  uwiitly,  ho  overtook  the  abbot  at  Kowbur^-,  making  for 
Southampton.  AU  his  policy  was  required  to  jmtvail  with  him  to 
Toturn.  Ho  Bucceoded,  however,  by  lunkin^  a  tkolemii  rjalh  that  the 
monks  would  aerer  lodge  any  eomplaiuts  ugaiust  him  for  liiu  mal- 
Tereations,  if  ho  would  make  common  cause  with  tlRin  iigutnst  the 
biahop.f  The  ahhot,  thinking  himaelf  safe,  uu  th<:  }|^und  of  (his 
pnmuse,  came  back  to  Evcaham,  "  and."  sa)-a  Thomas  of  Harlborough, 
"on  the  same  day  the  abbot  and  convent  were  made  friends  togothar, 
for  before  they  had  bnen  at  eimiily  between  themselves."  It  does  not 
seem  onee  to  occur  to  this  intelligent  monk  that,  by  thus  condoning 
oil  the  abbofa  irregulai-itieii,  they  had  in  any  way  made  themselves 
reeponsihte  for  them.  Hr.  Mocray  is  scarcely  too  severe  on  this 
when  hofiavH: — 

*  Tlio  bishopa  of  Warv»t«T  vrnnjiliiixnn  tohsToltocDiiiwdaUjaofQitnnatcinluvii^f 
toriintiint  monlti  to  itml  with.  Thu  flirruu  diiiput<«  bctirMm  them  imd  lliv  monoilny  of 
^•wkMbtayare  ncoided  in  tlii«  Trwkm'bury  AonalH,  but  tliia  convent,  not  kaving  ■ 
Tlionio*  of  UulbOTOug^  unong  lit  tuoaks,  appean  tu  liikve  buen  aubdocd  b^  tb«  lAsbop. 
— Vidr-  AniuJea  do  TltcokoiiburiA,  in  rol.  i.  o(  Annal^i  MouMtici, 

t  Thr  uiiink*  nftcrviLrdR  intorprvttd  tbti  ontli  lu  tm\j  kppljring  to  conpliiiata  boftm 
the  Biihop  ol  WotoMter. 
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"  It  vrtfa  fAmiBwiUi  the  writCT  a  nibject  forpti^fl  and  Msgrntnlation,  that 
to  thi.'  mnuiUiiiHticu  of  ituubtful,  if  Out  prL-tcDtK-tl  privilvgvis  wluob  gniUfied 
worldly  :«nil)itiiiii,  by  rcmoriag  to  a  distance  ull  oiitwtirtl  ohccki)  and  conlrol, 
tho  mnnbc-rs  of  tbn  abbe^  verc  villing  to  oot^rillec  uJl  other  coniudcratians, 
and  iraald  c-v<-ii  cemBent  to  talcmto  vice  in  n  booite  dttdicnted  to  piety,  if  at 
that  yr'xcK  thvy  ctiultl  tlirovr  «S,  by  a  o«w  cbuu  of  coLomptioii,  a  irboUoame 
OTperintvndeace."* 

Certainly  wa  ««  in  this  tfpirit  an  inevitable  <'!craent  of  rum  for 
monwitic  Bj'stcm.  Ritli  sides — the  ubbcy  and  the  Itinhop  of  Wor- 
ceetor — uow  tayr  tlmt  tliu  matter  mufit  go  to  Rome,  luid  both,  to 
put  thcmMlroa  in  the  right,  appealed  thither.  The  archbishop  •w^'i 
clearly  not  competent  to  oet  as  judge.  He  either  could  not,  or  wootd 
not,  bring  hin  Icgatine  power  to  beor  so  m  to  settle  the  dispatc. 
There  were  two  mnin  bends  on  which  the  content  ran :— First,  as  to 
the  visitorial  power  over  the  abbey.  Second,  a.s  to  the  same  power 
OTcr  the  churches  in  tho  Vale  of  Eveahom,  affiliated  to  the  iibbey. 
This  loBt  was  a  profitable  source  of  re\-enue  to  the  monaatery  ;  for,  as 
the  monk  Thomas  tella  tu,  the  fines  on  the  molefactora  brought 
them  in  a  lurgo  mm.  Tho  Pope  firflt  referred  the  mutter  to  oertatn 
oommissioHL'ni.  The  dcci*jion  of  these  wilh  that  the  bisliop  shouhl 
havu  power  over  the  abbey,  and  iho  abbfy  over  the  vide  churchys; 
but  both  only  pro  tempore — the  final  settlement  to  be  made  by  the 
Pope.  Papal  comuuBsioncw  kucw  their  bmtincM  Um  well  to  decide 
oiiythiug  finally.  They  actcil  rather  as  juclcals  to  bring  all  things 
to  Buine,  and  to  nvrell  tho  exchequer  of  Ihcir  patron.  Meantime, 
the  unfortunate  monkf,  who,  out  of  fear  of  the  bishop,  bud  brought 
back  their  abbot,  and  bound  1heni»clve«  not  to  proccc<l  ngnint-t  him, 
found  that  they  bad  mode  a  bod  bargain.  Feeling  eontident  of 
impoiiity,  the  abbot  oppre^ed  ihem  wonw  than  ever.  They  wrrc 
nearly  dealmyed  by  cold  and  hunger.  The  abbot  often  ewore  that 
if  he  were  deposed,  he  would  first  make  tho  abbey  not  worth  occcpt- 
once  by  any  oue  cIac,  and  he  unblushingly  gave  away  the  courentuHl 
estates  to  bis  lelutivcs.  The  biehop,  on  the  contrary',  was  vcrj-  kind 
to  the  moidcs,  and  fud,  clothed,  and  encouraged  them.  NerertJielesa, 
in  thi'  view  of  TbuiiiuH  of  31arlb«n)ugb,  a  bad  abbot  was  better  than 
a  good  bishop.  But  both  sides  now  wended  t<iwanbt  Home,  ujid  the 
conduct  of  the  cause  there  fomui  jicrbupn  tlic  most  intcrcnting  part  of 
tho  narrative.  Ai«  the  ubbut  ilared  not  (rust  the  monkH,  and  the 
monks  would  not  comuxit  their  iitteruMtB  to  the  abbot,  it  wa»  ncccatsarj- 
that  both  sbould  appear  at  Rome.  Accordingly,  Thomns  of  Murl- 
■bopougb  w-as  chosen  proctor  for  themonoHterj',  and  the  abbot  deputed 
a  certatt)  clerk,  named  Tliomns  of  Warwick,  to  represent  liini,  while 
he  himself  fotlowcd  by  ea-sy  stages.  The  two  parties  promised  mutual 
fidelity  in  their  work ;  the  proctor  of  the  abbey  was  solemnly  com- 
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lucadcd  to  our  La4y  and  S.  Kgwin,  and  dccl&red,  wIUl  teal's  and 
groans,  that  if  he  could  not  bring  back  to  them  the  much-dcsircd 
(■xomption,  hu  would  neviT  a^iii  soe  their  face  on  earth.  It  wss 
on  S."  Michael's  Day,  1204,  that  Tliomas  <if  Marlborough,  and  the 
otJier  Thoniaa  who  act«d  for  the  abbot,  net  out  from  Kvesbam.  They 
were  each  mounted  on  ntrong  horsos,  cun^'ing  a  Bcrvant  behind 
them,  ai  cnippi;  uud  though  thus  heavily  wcightL-d,  the  horse  which 
curried  the  champion  of  the  monks  arrived  safely  ia  Rome  on  the 
forty-eighth  day  tifter  lenring  Kvcshiun.  lEiit  compnnion  had  not 
been  so  fortunate,  having  used  up  no  let's  than  three  horses  on  the 
rond. 

When  these  petitioners  for  the  Pope's  justice  reached  lUme,  tlie 
Pope  was  Innocent  III.,  with  the  exception,  perhapn,  of  llildcbrund, 
Ibe  greatest  man  that  ever  wore  the  triple  crown.  Tiie  curia  Romaaa 
WHS  then  at  the  very  eummit  of  it«  power.  The  secret  impulwa 
which  moved  the  wheels  of  state  in  every  land  went  forth  from 
hence.  Hither,  too,  the  Church  in  every  land  was  vending  it«  num- 
bcti'IcBs  appeal  eases,  uU  aeeompuuied  by  the  uever-fiulingbribee  whioh 
poured  vast  wealth  into  mediu:ival  Kumc. 

"  Cum  ad  Papam  Ttpneria,  ka1>e  pio  consUnti, 
Nnn  Mt  loniM  paitpori,  soli  bivnt  duiti, 
'  Pux,  pacx,'  dit  Ic  mot,  li  via  inpctr&re, 
Pajui  iiuti-rit,  cliartiila  i|iiii:riL,  liullii  iiiia-rlt, 
PortA  quaint,  cAnlinaliii  quicrit.  cursor  qoarit, 
Omtips  quipnint,  ct  K  quod  dm  uni  de«rit, 
Totum  jui  talatin,  tatn  chum  {inrit — 
Dn>  itftii*  dftA  &lii>,  nddia  dotu  daiis, 
Et  cum  ntia  dcdcris,  iiiUL-nint  ullni  satis ; 
O  tw  bona'  tiirgirfw  Koroani  venintis, 
Uonun  vigiit  phynin  bum*  cnnRtiimUii."  * 

At  the  very  first  interview  obtained  by  the  monks  with  the  Pontiff 
the  usual  douceur  had  to  be  presented.  A  silvpr  goblet,  of  the  value 
of  fiix  marks,  was  humbly  tendered  to  his  Iloliness.  Rut  when, 
upon  the  strength  of  this,  Thomas  thought  to  get  an  immediate 
direction  for  the  bishop'B  authority  over  the  abbey  to  ha  suspended 
until  the  cauae  was  tried,  the  Pope  auawcred  testily,  "  Wo  will  not 
suspend  it.  Now  you  have  got  your  ojiawei."  "  Te*,"  «tud  the  bold 
advocate,  "  I  have  got  an  answer  which  I  cannot  resist."  "  But  can 
you  impcnch  its  juetieel'"  "My  lord,  I  know  not,"  replied  the 
monk.  "Hold  your  tongue  and  leave  my  presence,"  said  the  angrv 
Pope.  This  Is  a  specimen  of  the  bold  and  undaunted  way  in  which 
Thomiia  of  Marlborough,  through  many  long  and  weary  montlw, 
pleaded  tho  uiuro  of  the  abbey. 

Meantime,  the  abbot,  wending  hia  way  slowly  and  at  his  ease, 

*  PolittCBl  «ocg  of  the  thirteeatb  coaluiy,  quoted  by  Blaanw. 
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hnd  become  invoived  in  some  not  very  reputable  quarrel,  and  been 
thrown  into  prison  at  Chalone.     It  was  Qot  until  March  that  le 
arrived  in  Rome,  and  no  f«ooncr  was  he  come,  thiin  lie  showed  u 
bitter  and  dctemiined  hostility  to  the  proctor  of  the  monk^.     It  wa« 
vith  great  reluctance  that  he  would  allow  Thomna  to  Indgc  in  the 
name  house  with  bim;  and  when  he  had  conceded  thin,  ThotnuK 
found   hiinstif  closfly  imprisoned,  and  was  c%'€ii  warned  that  thr 
uhbot  meant  lo  utti'mpt  his  life.     It  uppcani  thut  thin   ncandnlouit 
dignitajy  was  auxiuu:«  to  purchase  from  tbc  Pope  a  plenary  license 
for  <>pprcssing  his  monks  as  much  &&  he  pleoaod,  and  ho  was  afraid 
that  the  testimony  of  Thomas  against  liim  might  prevent  (hi*.     The 
courogeouB  monk  t^lls  ub  that  ho  bad  provi[Ji>d  himself  with  n  dagger 
for  self-dcfencp,  anH  was  prepared  to  use  it.     An  explanation,  how- 
erer,  soon  took  place  between  them,  and  they  agreed  to  act  together 
08  against  the  iJi-thop  of  Worcca(.er.     But  tlie  caxisc  did  not  progrtaa- 
It  was  evident  that  something  wu»  want<<d  to  give  it  an  impulse. 
Thoy  went,   therefore,  to  the  monej'-londors,  and  procured  four 
hundred  marks  on  loan,  out  of  which  n  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds 
statling  wa»  given  to  tlio  Popo,  and  to  the  ofCeiaU  of  the  Court  and 
lie  Gudinala  one  hundred  marks  for  each.     It  ought  to  be  recorded, 
however,  that  sonio  of  the  latter  were  scrupulous  about  taking  any 
bribe,  inasmuch  as  they  det-lnni'd  that  the  monks'  cause  had  not  a  leg 
to  fitoud  upon.     lu  spile  of  thin  discourageineut,  and  of  the  departure 
of  the  abbot,  who,  giving  up  the  appeal  as  hopeless,  returned  to 
enjoy  himself  wHIo  ho  could  in  KtigLuid,  ThomaA  of  Murltx>rough 
did  not  tihrink  from  hiii  taflk.     The  sickly  iteaoon  came  on  at  Home, 
and  he  had  to  retreat  to  Bologna ;  but,  during  an  enforced  Htay  of 
n'xmonthti  there,  he  never  lost  night  of  the  great  object  of  hiM  journey. 
At  this  famouii  hraLl-quarti-ni  of  cauoij  hiw  he  studied  the  pointit 
bearing  on  his  Kuit,  and  daily  attended  Iccturce.     Ho  hud  mode  up 
his  mind  not  to  shrink  from  anything  that  could  help  his  pause,  and 
RUch    sort   of  advocacy   but   rarely   fail*.     Returning   to    Home   in 
October,  ho  found  the  advocates  of  the  Bishop  of  "Worcester  ready  to 
proceed.     Indeed  their  readiness  was  such  that  (as  he  tells  us)  he 
could  not  fiufficicntly  thank  (iod  for  their  folly.     I''or  as  they  had  the 
ad  interim  decision  in  their  favour,  and  were  actually  in  pnsneaaion  of 
what  they  sought  for,  delay  wfl»i  clcorly  their  poUcy,  not  expedition. 
The  Pope  now  «ppoint4>d  to  hear  the  «uit  on  the  third  day.     Great 
was  the  joy  of  Thomas,  and  great  his  astonishment,  nt  the  •^eni^Ie.vi 
forwardness  of  his  opponents.     Ho  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
they  were  in  ttsrror  of  their  lives.     Tlie  unheolthine.'w  of  Itome  won 
so  great  that  thoy  were  ready  tfl  do  anything  to  escape  from  it.     "  I, 
however."  said  Thomas.  "  holding  my  cause  more  prccioufi  than  my 
life,  sought  not  miuc  own,  but  the  things  which  were  Jesus  Chriat'ii, 
vol..  V.  z 
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and  feared  neither  delay  nor  death."  On  the  appoiiifcd  day  botb 
parties  appc«ie<l  hi-tuTa  the  Popo.  The  bishop's  proctor  openud  the 
plcadiDgv.  "  lie  was  u  lughtUy  leumed  moii,"  writco  ThoauiSt 
"  tJtilled  in  either  hiw,  and  ho  prctikc«(l  his  speech  n'ith.  an  exordium 
of  grand  scutonws  and  profound  niy»t<rio«,  not  knowing  th*s  way  of 
that  court,  and  that  the  Popo  is  far  too  busy  to  attood  to  euch  things. 
The  Pope  wa«  soon  wearied,  and,  looking  at  bim  sererely,  said, 
'  Enough  of  thia  pi-eluding  ;  come  to  the  point.' "  This  was  not  vety 
oneouniging  to  the  proctor,  who  thereupon  abandoned  the  chief  part 
of  hia  plca«.  but  went  on,  aa  Thomas  coufeesee,  to  plead  with  great 
skill  u]>on  the  main  pointy  the  Pope  often  interrupting  him  and 
bidding  him  bo  Hhorl.  ThtuuaK  of  Murlborough  was  then  called 
u[>au  for  hid  reply.  He  Htuod,  as  he  says,  "  fortified  with  advocateu." 
lie  bud  euga^  the  must  fttniuu^  profeMont  of  ike  civil  tuid  canon 
law  tu  be  fuund  in  Italy,  and  hud  bocu  herorfhand  with  the  oppututc 
purly,  who  could  only  procure  »ocond-rat«  talcul.  Indeed,  the 
bitshop*^  proctor  made  a  formal  complaint  to  Iho  l-'opo  that  the  mouk 
hod  got  away  fivjn  him  all  the  advocates.  Whereupon  the  Pt^te, 
with  a  mmile,  re]>lied,  "There  never  wa&  any  lack  of  udvucatcs  at 
Rome."  The  lengthiueiss  of  his  opponent,  which  vas  no  di.<^ta$tcful 
to  the  Pop!-,  wuK  u  warning  to  the  Kvcr<liam  proctor  when  called 
upon  fur  hia  it:ply.  Ho  compc-uautcd,  hgwuver,  ibr  his  lock  of 
exordium  by  tours  and  groans.  In  lamentable  gui«.^  and  "  witli 
tongue  tstommoriug  for  fear,  and  with  uniuJomod  discourse,"  he  came 
at  ouce  to  the  point. 

"ThU  our,  or  rathpryoor,  monaatery,  lioly  father,  hoaf^otn  thetimo  of  ita 
fonndatian  bevn  ever  free  oad  exempt.  Tho  two  kinga.  Kcoied  and  0&, 
who  aocompanied  the  blessed  Egwia  to  the  threshold  of  the  AfxisUcs,  gave 
the  knds  in  wluch  it  Btaujs  to  tho  Roman  pontiff.  U'lin  CLurch  founded  in 
hi?  own  Innd  must  needs  be  his,  ami  it  !«  ttiirrilege  to  h&;  tliitt  any  one  could 
hare  ordionry  povnn:  over  tho  ttunga  uad  gootbi  of  the  ehicf  ordinary.  It  is 
ovideDt  thuL  tbc  Pope  CtuutuntiDo  tri».ted  it  oa  hia,  and  the  holy  fathera 
Ckmcmt  uiiil  L!vli-«tiiie  grd.nU:(i  it  induIgeDces  on  this  ground — non-exempt 
fibbota  muut  liii  lil<*fci*d  by  tho  Bishop  of  the  Oiooosf^  btit  our  abt>at  may  be 
bIcMcd  by  whntnodvcr  tiisbop  he  pItAMS,  aud  in  biaown  church,— wo  ra^ 
ixiM-ive  the  chriMm.  the  holj'  oil,  luily  enlcRi,  and  all  epi.-)oopul  gifts  from 
auy  biaUop.^Ilut  if  there  bi'  any  tpituopal  rights  l^ai  wliii^li  tbv  privilegea 
granti'd  by  tln'  Itom&n  pontiffs  have  not  already  cxempUtl  U'^,  wc  humbly 
pray  that  you  mny  exempt  ue  from  these,  or  if  not,  we  arc  willing  to  make 
satiafactiDn  to  tbc  bishop  for  bbem." 

Upon  thin  the  Pope  turned  to  the  Cardinals  with  a  smile,  and  said 
in  aluniilior  tone  {r'llgrtrHir  hquen4)—"l\cTe  is  one  who  taken  away 
e^'erything  from  tho  bishop,  and  then  eoys,  '  let  the  bishop  haxo  Ae 
real." "  Having  delivered  himself  of  tbia  joke,  Innocent  called 
almrply  on  tho  plauiliffti  for  their  it-ply.  The  unswer  of  the  Bijthop'a 
advocate  was  to  deny  the  genuineue«s  of  the  Papal  grants  and 
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iadulgencefi  on  which  Tbiinuks  huH  foumlcd  bis  arguinunt.  Tlio 
docotnents  w^ero  called  for  and  csumiiicd.  ThonuiM  wtitchud  the 
scrntiny  with  terror,  tor  though,  od  ho  tclld  u»,  he  ^va8  not  himself 
conscious  of  uuythiug  wrong,  yel  he  thought  it  [lossiblo,  ncTortbolees, 
that  there  might  huvo  boon  a  Ultlc  tAmpcriiig  with  theeo  importoat 
pa-pera.  Thuy  u-ore  appruvod,  howerei',  and  ho  wa.s  filled  with  incon- 
coiwablo  joy.  Il  wa8  now  the  dinner  hour,  and  the  court  was 
odjoomcd  for  thrcL'  days.  At  the  further  hearings  of  tho  case, 
tminy  ai^iacjtU  which  seemed  at  iirst  likely  to  damage  the  cause 
of  tho  abbey,  were  mot  and  dispo^  of  by  the  osihilin^  dexterity  of 
the  monk  Thomaa.  Some  of  them  wero  sufficiently  threatening. 
Paangcs  woro  quoted  from  two  chapters  of  tho  Erosham  Htatutea 
which  swmerl  clearly  to  recognise  tlir  iittendanw  of  the  ahbot  at  the 
Episcopal  n^'Hodii.  "  I  bad  always  been  frightened  to  death,"  writes 
Thomas,  "  at  these  chapters.  But  I  hud  long  premeditatod  my 
otuwer."  And  hia  answer  sbown  a  deep  cunning,  and  a  groat  kmiw- 
ledge  of  human,  or  at  Ictut  papal  natiiro.  Uo  boldly  argued,  then,  that 
tbs  abbot  W(u  directed  to  appt^nr  at  the  synod,  and  to  take  the  ploee 
next  below  the  bishop,  not  iii  his  capacity  of  abboli  but  in  his 
capacity  of  roprcwi-ntalivo  of  tho  Holy  See,  to  take  care  that  tho 
bixbop  did  not  offend  agatnat  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
andt  in  particulur,  that  he  did  not  hurt  the  Popt^'a  Church  of 
Bveehaui.  This  muidtir-struki;,  su  exactly  Kuitud  to  the  character 
of  tho  pontiff,  told  at  oucc.  The  court  ovidcotiy  approved.  Tho 
Pope  closed  the  pleadings,  bade  the  advocates  put  their  argumonta 
into  writing,  and  promised  to  giro  docldon  without  delay.  Thomas 
teUa  as  that  ho  employed  the  iaten'al  in  fasting  and  almsgiving, 
in  yiwiting  the  holy  place*,  and  prostrating  himself  with  t4»rs 
nod  groans  at  the  feet  of  cror]i'  cardinal  he  met.  But  his  skilful 
suggeBdona  as  to  the  ubiquity  and  sovereign^  of  the  Papal  power 
ware  worth  more  thou  hia  tears,  and  the  advocate  who  pleads  against 
a  diocesn  bishop  has  ever  been  popular  at  Home.  At  length,  in  a 
fover  of  e!(])ectation  and  excitement,  Thumuii  uf  Marlborough  was 
sninmoned  with  his  opponents  to  hour  the  sentence  pronounced. 
The  first  words  carried  joy  to  his  heart.  The  decision  was  addrOMsed 
(jo  (he  abbot  and  brethren  of  Evesham, — not  to  the  Bisliop  of 
"Worcester.  The  Popu  grunt4!d  and  ooofirmed  Ihu  lumiiuiity  which 
the  abbey  sought ;  but  ao  overcome  was  the  zealous  and  dovutod 
proctor  at  this  rcaliaition  of  his  hope.^,  that  when  he  threw  bimaelf 
down  to  kisj*  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  he  fainted  away,  and  had  to  Ijo 
rumored.  On  his  recovery,  the  Pope  spoke  kindly  to  him,  handed 
ia  him  the  bull  so  highly  pri?.wl,  and  gnvo  bim  his  bles.sing.  Trana- 
ported  with  joy,  Thonuis  nin  lo  his  lodging,  where  he  found  nnc  of 
the  brethren  just  arrived  from  tho  abbey,  bearing  additional  docu- 
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juents.  Witb  infinite  satisfaction  lie  told  biiu  thnt  tliese  ir«ro  not 
now  needed.  They  exchanged  congratulations,  and  rejoiced  and 
feasted  together,  at  baring  won  thiu  aignal  victory  OTcr  the  monks' 
greatest  iniemy — the  diocesan  biHhiip.  Hm.  though  this  great 
triuinph  hud  been  won,  the  ivork  of  ThumaJi  of  Marlborough  was  by 
no  meanit  complete.  There  remained  the  question  a«  to  the  extemol 
jurisdiction  of  thv  ahbcy  t>vcr  tho  t-hurchea  of  the  Vale  of  Evc«ham. 
Thi»,  an  the  iwuroc  of  great  profit  to  the  inonb',  they  were  extremely 
de«irotu  to  have  confirmed  to  them ;  but  M  they  had  been  placed  in 
Xhopro  tfmjwfe  enjojTncnt  of  it  by  tho  decisions  in  England,  Thomas 
wat  Dot  anxiouH  to  do  more  in  tho  inattcv.  A  motiTe  power  was, 
however,  applied  to  the  monk  which  eould  not  well  be  reairted.  Tho 
credit  of  the  monaatei^-  had  already  been  pledged  for  four  hundred 
marks,  and  someBoman  merchants  who  had  accompanied  the  abbot  back 
1o  England,  were  to  receive  this  sum  there  with  the  interest  accruing. 
They  now,  however,  returned,  having  failed  to  obtain  poyment,  and 
on  their  report  the  credit  (jf  the  Abbey  of  ICvwiham  wa*  gone. 
Thomuji  had  already  borrowed  fifty  murkR  on  his  own  account,  but 
not  another  farthiiiR  ((luld  he  raim? ;  and, moreover,  he  waa in  cooatani 
danger  of  hcing  seized  uiid  imprisoned  for  debt  by  the  ongiy  ood 
dieupjKJtntod  mcrchouta.  Under  theno  circumittiinocK  he  wofl  compelled 
to  bottton  on  hJR  cauHC  us  much  us  )}OHi«ibIr,  and,  us  he  could  now  hire  no 
advocates,  to  take  the  whole  of  the  pleadinga  on  himeelf.  The  ground 
on  which  he  relied  was  that  as  the  mother  church  was  exempt,  tho 
chapek  uf  the  mother  church  were  exempt  also.  "  But,"  said  his 
opponent,  *'  theiMi  are  not  ehapeln,  but  mother  churches  themselves." 
"Do  they  not  take  the  chrism  and  holy  oil  from  ub;  and  are  not 
their  pnri»hioiier»  buried  in  our  cemetery  ':"*  asked  the  monk.  "  Can 
you  deny  that  they  have  biiptiniml  fonle  in  Lhcm  ?"  «iid  the  bi^op's 
proctor.  And  the  Pope,  with  a  ecrious  look,  demanded  if  thid  were 
the  ctt«e.  Thomas  was  obliged  to  assent.  But  though  beaten  on  this 
point  he  had  plenty  of  other  nrguraent-t  »t  hand,  and  store  of 
iiistanceB  of  Jlpiscopnl  acts  performed  by  tho  abbots,  from  which 
he  argued  prnscription  hh  Hgninst  the  bishop.  To  ttiiH  the  other 
advocate  replied,  ""Nn  prewription  cun  hold  agniii»t  Kplmropal  rights.** 
Ho  could  not  have  well  uttered  a  more  unfortunate  sentiment  for 
Papal  cars.  Iimocent  turned  to  him  with  a  bitter  taunt,  "You  and 
your  toochers  must  have  been  well  soaked  in  Knglish  ale  when  you 
learnt  thia." 

Having  thus  abashed  the  unfortunate  proctor,  he  immediatolv 
nfterwards  lent  him  a  helping  hand,  by  suggesting  that  tlie  viicancies 
of  the  8co  of  AVoreeater  could  not  be  counted  into  the  time  which 
was  claimed  fur  the  pTcecription.  ThomaB,  who  saw  the  importanct* 
of  this,  vcutur^.'d  to  euggcst  to  the  Fopc  that  u  judge  might  help  au 
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to  u  point  of  law,  hut  not  tii  a  question  of  fact.     "  It  in  a 

plitxl  the  Pojw;  "he  may  help  liim  to  facts,  too,  if  he  will." 

The  end  of  the  multcr  was  that  the  point  of  the  peculiur  jurisilictirai 

of  tho  ablicy  wiis  referred  to  the  bliihops  of  Kly  and  liochester  to 

exomtna  into  and  dccido — a  reference  which  nhowcd  pretty  clearly 

that  the  abbey  hud  not  much  to  hopo  for  on  X'his  point.    Indeed,  tho 

good  Thomas  slily  odjuitathat  if  tho  thing  wore  tlioroug^hly  examined 

into,  the  abbey's  claim  had  not  a  lo^  to  stand  upon.     Tho  Evoshom 

party  wore  now  extremely  nnxioua  to  depart,  but  the  Popo  i^uod  an 

order  that  they  were  not  to  leave  the  city.     Trembling  for  tbe  safety 

of  the  invaluable  bull  of  exemption,  Thomas  of  Mnrlborougb  imrnc* 

diately  deitpatcbcd  one  of  the  party  in  secrecy  to  carry  it  to  England, 

while  he  himeclf  and  the  abbot's  representative  stayed  to  abide  the 

consequences.     lie  was  only  juat  in  time  to  save  hia  trcsiiare,  for  tho 

Roman  creditorH  had  obtained  the  Pope'tt  order  to  seize  all  the  monks' 

documents,  and  to  hold  thera  hm  secunly  for  their  debt.     The  precious 

charter,  however,  aafcly  arrived  ul  Ihe  abl)oy,  and  gladdened  tho 

monies'  hearts  by  conveying  to  them  the  liberty  tbcy  desired.     As 

for  the  chief  mover  and  actor  in  the  matter,  the  man  who,  by  his 

akiU.  boldncse,  and  perseverance,  had  won,  tho  cause,  he  had  to  stoal 

f^m  Komc  and  c«cnpo  like  a  thief.     Hist  funds  wore  exhnustod,  his 

credit  was  pone,  the  documents  of  the  nbbev  wore  not  available  for 

pawning,  hence  he  wa«  without  the  means  of  "  visiting  "  (a:*  ho  calls 

it)  tho  Pope  luid  Cardiiuils,  and  without  the  usual  bribes  thera  was 

no  hope  of  obtaining  leave  to  depart.     He  very  wiaely,  therefore,  rau 

uwuy  in  secret,  and  in  spite  of  a  fever  which  attacked  him  ou  tho 

joumc}-,  safely  reached  Evesham,  where  the  brethren  rejoiced  with 

him,  and  tbanke<l  God  that  tlicy  had  received  him  back  Rafo  and 

HOund. 

His  presence,  indeeil,  was  urgently  required  at  the  abWy,  as  tho 

ubbot  had  recommenced  all  lus  tyrannius  ond  opprcMJons.     The)' 

appealed  at  once  to  the  Pupul  Legate,  Joumics  de  Vitt  latA,  but  the 

appeal  failed,  the  legate  having  been  bribed  by  the  abbot.    Having 

surmounted  this  danger,  the  abbot  wns  emboldened  to  try  vigoroua 

measures  to  get  rid  of  Iheae  troublosomo  ccn-sors  amon^g  tho  brethren, 

who  continually  opposcil  his  evil  courses.     Accordingly,  he  oscoimnu- 

iiieattKl  and  expelled  Thomas  of  Marlborough  and  another  mouk, 

named  Thomas  of  Norwich,  whom  he  considered  the  ringlcndera  in 

these  ctmtcsta.     But  rather  than  Ioao  their  champion,  who  had  fought 

their  cuubc  m)  manfully,  the  whole  convent  determined  to  go  with 

him. 

"  Wc  gave  to  the  old  and  tho  sick  the  relics  aod  the  treosaro  of  the 
churcli,  vri-)iid  in  the  euth  the  seal  of  the  nbbey,  and  having  cxohaoged 
bonedictionic,  on  S.  Catherine's  Day,  about    three  o'clock  ia  the  moTsiog, 
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tbirty  of  u*  motiks,  on  fotit,  vtth  our  g»wii5  tuckM  op,  iuu3  with  tfarM  m 
oar  bomU,  n-tircd  from  the  conTcat." 

The  abbot,  bearing  of  tbis  eocanoQ,  purt<ot>d  tbo  mulcontcnte  with 
an  anncd  componr.  They  were  commaiulod  to  return,  but  rcftmd, 
-wfaerei^on  tho  abbot  bade  his  men  set  upon  tbom  with  thoir  swordi. 
The  monks,  howovi^r,  with  tlicir  stout  sticks,  were  muro  than  a  matdt 
fcr  the  abbotV  people,  nnd  having  pnt  them  to  flight,  contioued  tbeir 
joumc}'.  The^'  soon  got  bevond  the  district  in  which  the  abbot'» 
authority  was  panunouut,  and  were  prepared  to  place  thetnoelvcs 
under  the  protection  uf  the  law  of  the  land,  when  the  peccant 
dignitary,  now  thoroughly  frightened,  again  overtook  them,  and 
promised,  in  the  mo!tt  unre«eixDd  manner,  to  do  all  that  thvy  wanted. 
He  would  olwerve  the  arrangnnn'tit  lately  made  by  the  legate's  «oin- 
mitiBioncrH,  although  it  had  not  been  fiealpd ;  he  would  give  up  at  once 
■certain  special  powers  which  he  hud  Kt-t-rdly  obtained  for  himaelf  by 
bribes  at  liotnc;  he  would  govrnr  henceforth  according  to  equity  and 
justice.  Tlic  monks  jncltlcd.  Oncv  more  they  trusted  to  the  pro- 
miftc»  of  the-  abbot,  and  returned  to  the  raonoetcry. 

I'hc  troubles  and  convidsions  which  Knglnnd  was  undergoing 
under  King  John's  t^Tnnny  and  the  Pnpol  Interdict  with  which 
Innocent  smote  the  countiy,  stood  the  Abbey  of  Evt-tiham  in  eoaa 
stend.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester,  with  whom  they  were  still  contend- 
ing about  the  jurisdiction  over  the  churches  iu  the  xalv,  was  dhvt-n 
abroad  by  the  Interdict,  uud  never  rctumod ;  ond  t3ic  Romaa  orc- 
ditorB  of  the  abbey,  who  hud  come  to  claim  Iheir  debts,  were  made  Ut 
feci  the  king's  furious  rengcance  agninRt  all  thot  belonged  to  Rome 
They  were  Jtpoilod  of  their  goods  and  driven  from  the  oountpy,  and 
the  chnrterB  of  the  Jibbry,  which  thty  had  held  an  uecurity,  w«ro 
tsken  from  them.  Hut  ihe  troubles  of  the  abbey  could  never  be  ut 
jin  end  so  long  ns  the  profligate  Norreys  wiut  at  its  head.  The  Inter- 
dict, by  i-cinoring  all  the  Papid  rrprcBcnlatives  in  the  land,  guve  him 
complete  immunity.  For  seven  long  years  the  wretched  monks  had 
to  bear  every  sort  of  oppression,  and  nil  that  they  cotdd  do  was  to 
submit  their  nwk«  to  the  voke,  and  prsv  for  better  daj-s.  No  sooner 
was  the  Interdict  removed,  and  the  arcbbishop  come  to  England, 
than  the  Guergetic  Thomas  of  Marlborough  repaired  secretly  to  him, 
and  implored  him  (o  visit  the  ubbty.  In  the  Primiite,  who  had  ut 
lost  won  hift  hnrdly-conteated  wuj-  into  England,  he  found  hi«  old 
ttitor  at  Paris,  Stephen  Langton.  itud  with  him  the  Peon  oi'  Salisbury. 
•who  had  been  a  fellow-pupil.  They  tnJkod  familiarly  with  the  monk 
of  old  days,  and  Rprnt  iilmoKt  the  whole  night  in  recalling  the  post, 
and  discuiwing  the  scandsls  nnd  disorders  of  the  abbey  whieh  the 
monk  so  eanie.ttly  sought  to  have  amended.  But  a  grave  doubt 
aroae  as  to  whether  the  archicpiscopal  nuthority  was  Rufficicoit  to 
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*^||nu  the  llbbot,*  without  whlohj  it  wqh  olciir,  qo  reibrms  wouH 
srafl.  Tho  archliwhop  -waa  tlio  defuiider  and  overlooltor  of  tho  nbbey, 
liai  it  wns  thought  that  no  othor  authority,  save  tho  Pope'n,  could 
exercise  80  cxtuusive  u  poiror  an  to  depoBC.  Accordingly  Thoma* 
now  betook  himBclf  to  the  legate,  I'ondulf.  As  Boon  lu  ho  could  got 
the  great  man  to  attend  to  him,  ho  experienced  a  very  sharp  rebubo 
for  not  having  lold  him  nil  this  before,  and  for  having  been  m 
forward  to  defend  the  abbey  at  Rome,  while  ho  had  suffered  sych 
terrible  scandnln  to  greur  up  at  home.  "  By  tho  blessed  PetCT," 
pxckimed  the  legate,  "  T  will  come  to  yoo  with  the  nxl  of  fiiry,  and 
you  ehall  bo  tho  tirnt  to  feel  my  vengeance,  because  yo«  have  not 
revealed  those  things  to  me."  At  this  harsh  greeting,  Thomas 
trembled,  but  he  was  soon  afterwards  reassured,  by  being  informed 
privately  that  tbitt  roughnoea  was  only  to  put  the  abbot's  epies  off 
their  guard,  niid  that  if  he  would  give  the  legate  fidl  information,  he 
need  Lave  no  fear.  After  hi*t  interview  with  Pundulf,  Thomas  went 
to  find  the  abbot,  who  was  at  Brndwell,  and  told  him,  not  very 
straightforwardly,  that  he  had  been  eorely  rated  by  tho  legate,  but 
did  not  mention  tho  fact  of  the  intended  ^^»itntieIl  of  the  abbey. 
tTpon  the  strength  of  his  being  in  disgrace,  the  abbot  took  him  into 
(liendBhip,  and  they  were  omicnbly  convciBing  together  when  one  of 
Pamlulfs  servants  banded  the  abbot  a  letter  to  inform  him  that  the 
legate  wimld  hold  a  visitatitKn  of  the  abbey  on  the  morrow.  At  this 
terrible  news,  the  heart  of  tho  abbot  died  within  him.  tie  felt  that  the 
day  of  retribution  was  at  hand,  and  he  loaded  Thomas  of  Marlb<irough 
with  the  bitterest  reproaches  for  being  the  cause  of  this.  "  Altboogh," 
says  Thomas,  with  unblushing  front,  "  I  constantly  denied  that  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  it," 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  tho  aJWnoon  of  the  day  following 
that  on  which  the  abbot  and  Thomaa  of  Marlborough  reached 
Kvcaham,  that  the  legate  Pandulf  with  his  trulii  iimvcd  at  the  abbey. 

*  Tlia  |M>int  u  to  how  fnr  the  Prirnato  )miA  n  risiM,  In  ruit  manutcnoi  by  hit  mdro- 
jtolitiiMil  DutLurily  is  a  very  {ntarMttng  one  to  thn  atndtait  of  modiani  diqrch  \Marf. 
It  fa  evMonl  thai  Arrbbitbnp  lAngton  did  not  rtMrlr  w«  hii  wayin  Uici  nMtbir.  In  tli* 
ftta  1934  A  iliitpnt*  upon  Uiia  pnint  niDM  btttrnm  Uta  Uiktiop  of  London  luul  the  AkIi* 
biabop  wud  H  ««■  refmcd  to  tlic  Popo,  "  ui  iptig  <Icfiiiin-t  utrum  ineitro|!olitaniii  vurit*r« 
ponitinoiuateria  saA-acmnonun,  ulii  epiHiMpi  non  mnt  n«igIig«ot<«."  (.VnnalM  Uonna- 
tiri,  tit  161.)  In  Hr.  Mncray's  pivface  tliem  is  printed  Ikim  Uio  Tanner  US3.  thoactor 
Hibnrindon  tntiic  by  KvpKlinin  to  thn  M«tropoltbui,  whidi  abitcs  "utpOMil  fdnn  mhi. 
«Iilaeoiias  dngulu  umu  monMterinm  OMtram,  v«]  ipu  peraonalitn  virittN,  vol  vialU- 
tiit&eni  Iptant  (|uilnu  roluvrit  fvnvoHa  coclMiaatiu*,  t'aU  prudsntibiin,  dwnuubiHt, 
DooDon  «t  tn  IpiA  vlaEla^ono  Ubi  in  caidta  qnuii  In  nwinbrii,  curriRnnilA  tttrngtm.  ipiiiin 
4liiuD  ordfiiMD  oortrum,  pnnit  cvjiiKliTp  viiInTit,nw:ultriter  refonnKre;"  but  mi  tbc  neit 
l«r of  thcOuitwburyHdgiMarUwnuan inhibition  trom  Romo  foritiddliif  him  towml 
JiimwLf  oTthiBiu'bmiMioo  of  the  abbey.  It  was  dcubtloM  on  Dii*  mciftnt  rifht  «f  the 
UvtropoUlan  to  riat  tlial  Aicbbinliop  Lftud  grgaadcd  hi*  cIwmi  to  viiJt  thu  unirenitiM 
aOafino  rad  Cnnbndgv. 
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He  was  met  by  the  monks  in  solemn  proceuion,  and  ccntlacted  to  the 
heet  lodging:  that  the  house  ntforded.  On  the  dny  of  bis  arrivnl  he 
took  no  8tei»  to  begin  hb  inq^uiry,  hut  many  and  anxious  meetings 
and  discussions  were  held  among  the  members  of  the  convent. 
Thomas  took  occasion  to  inform  those  monks  of  whom  he  felt  siu'e, 
that  they  need  nut  be  alarmwl,  Ihut  things  vould  turn  out  vrell  for 
the  interest*  of  the  house,  and  that  they  might  await  the  event  in 
tranquillity.  We  can  hardly  suppose  thai  thu  abbot  could  have  been 
equally  comfortable  in  his  mind.  On  the  next  day  &  solemn  chapter 
of  the  ubbcy  was  held.  The  legate  entered,  attended  by  a  mighty 
train  of  clerks  and  ubbots,  and  proceeded  without  much  circumlocu- 
tion to  state  the  busincAi  on  whicli  he  had  come.  "  I  have  heard," 
he  ftaid,  "many  evil  rcportsabout  this  hoiiHc>,  and,  boforo  Qod,  T  have 
cooie  here  to  mend  your  trayn.  Hise  up,  then,  any  one  of  you,  and 
tell  the  condition  of  tbia  church,  both  outward  and  inward,  t^para 
no  one.  We  order  it  under  penalty  of  excommunicatinn ! "  But 
none  ventured  to  renpond  to  this  sharp  comninnd.  Tliomaa  knew  too 
veil  his  part  to  appear  over  forward,  and  all  the  rost  sat  looking  at 
Itim.  Then  the  legate  turned  to  the  monk  Thomas  and  said,  "Thou 
who  wast  advocate  for  this  church  in  the  Court  of  Rome,  do  thou 
riae."  Thomas  still  hesitated.  There  were  many  more  qualified 
than  himself  to  s|>eak,  he  said.  But  all  the  monks  exclaimed  that  he 
was  the  Qt  pt^rsou,  and  called  upon  the  lo^utc  to  order  him  to  speak. 
Paudull',  whose  temper  appears  to  have  been  of  the  shortest,  sternly 
commaudod  him — "  Spare  neither  the  head  nor  the  mcmborsi,"  ho 
exclaimed,  "  or,  by  the  blessed  Peter,  I  will  not  spare  thee ! "  At 
longth,  then,  Tliomas  of  Marlborough  was  in  the  position  for  which 
he  had  so  long  striven,  .-ible  to  denounce  before  a  competent  judge  the 
tyraniiie><  and  the  scandals  by  which  the  abbot  ^orreys  had  so  long 
nppre«eed  the  monastery  of  Evesham. 

"  There  ure  cases,"  be  said,  "  ia  which  it  is  certainlv  riKht  and  flltiag  for 
inferiors  to  accuse  their  supcriar?,  and  1  &hall  prove  clearly  that  this  is  one 
of  tbeto.  So  scuTiilaloiis  is  the  life  of  our  iibbot  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
TcfuBo  to  dcnounro  it.  Our  BuffmngH  from  him  have  hecsn  so  great  that 
almost  uil  regard  fur  our  rulv  haa  perished  fioai  among  us.  We  do  not 
oWrvc  till:  eilcncc  which  H.  Benedict  cdjoihb,  but  wc  are  continually  cm- 
ploy«d  in  murmurs  ucd  lameutaUons.  Our  uhuuI  food  is  bread  nud  water, 
and  otir  hrcnd  tst  >iich  that  none  of  the  pampiTcd  servants  of  the  abbot 
would  touth  it.  In  sunuucr  wg  urn  oflca  mode  to  fasL  till  aooD,  id  winter 
till  i-veiiiug:;  UL-vcr  do  w«  sit  dowu  to  a  mcul  iu  which  some  part  of  out 
proper  farir  i»  not  Licking.  Sometiitu-s  we  have  no  ale,  sometiniet  no  salt,  w 
that  if  pci'chancc  wo  get  a  few  eggn  wc  arc  obliged  to  send  one  of  them  into 
the  town  t"  obCuia  ii  littlt-  salt  to  eat  llie  reit.  So  much  for  oar  fare.  Bat, 
what  ia  still  wonie,  otir  roli|;iauH  serviivfi  in  the  uiiurch  have  ceased,  because 
we  have  neither  froRk-'t  nor  hnoiU  nor  other  garmentji.  In  fact,  so  destitute 
aiB  we  of  clothes  that  we  can  go  neithor  to  the  church,  tho  cloister,  nor  the 
7efect«ry,  but  are  «blig«d  to  remain  in  the  eiclc-room."  (Upon  Uiit  the  legate 
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called  a  nionk  to  him  and  fult  his  olothen,  (liscori^ring  that  ho  had  aothing  on 
but  hU  outer  garment,  tliough  it  wna  winter  time.)  "  We  cannot  celebrate 
mant  for  want  <if  lirevclK^n  Tor  the  cdelinmt  to  youxt,  and  it  is  not  lonR  since 
tbaittheiibhot,  desiring  to  have  a  mausuiiR,  vtu  obliged  to  faniiah  his  chaplain 
with  a  pair  from  his  own  wanlrobfl.  The  stntutps  of  the  order  aro  quite  dis- 
rcitardcd  by  us.  We  nrc  oblifiod  to  run  through  the  country  bcRpng,  and  thus 
the  namo  of  our  monastery  ia  everywhere  loaded  with  opprobrium,  and  tho 
most  evil  accUMtioaH  aw  made  a^iuust  us.  Tho  abbot  doca  not  attempt  to 
chcclc  UE  iu  these  itTLf^lur  courses,  perhiips  wishing  thai  wu  may  bccouiL-  as 
bad  08  himselt",  There  is  no  hospitality  exircJseJ  in  the  abbey,  for  wo  have 
nothing  to  give  to  strangers,  when  wc  ouKtlves  and  our  senants  arc  pt-rish- 
ing  for  hunger,  ThciL-  is  not  a  roof  in  the  ubbcy  tliut  will  keep  out  the  min, 
of  which  your  Hyliuuss  will  have  practical  proof  tiliouhl  it  rain  before  your 
dcporturo-  The  rents  awigncd  for  rcpnim  havo  be^n  ombczKlcd  by  tho 
abbot.  There  aro  othLr  rvuta  cxprt-s^ly  ossii^ucd  tor  tliu  cook  awl  ccillartir, 
bat  these,  too,  be  has  appropriated,  boaatiii;;  that  he  will  ao  impovenah  tho 
abbejr  that  hr>  will  not  leave  as  money  enough  to  bribe  a  judge  to  attend  to  our 
eompIaintA.  Ho  has  swam  to  obacrrc  the  ordinnneeB  of  the  bouse,  but  bo 
has  sot  serujikd  to  perjun;  luuiaelf.  What,  iudeed,  could  wc  «:tpoct  firom 
one  who  was  forced  upon  un  from  without ;  who  has  always  eallcil  ub  dogs, 
uud  said  that  all  in  the  abbey  were  his  slaves ;  who,  alter  having  disgraced 
himself  aa  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  has  come  hero  to  fill  u]i  the  measure  of  bis 
crimes?  Thi«  man  hesitates  not  to  commit  eimony  by  H-Uisg  his  patronage 
i'or  money;  he  has  eommittcd  munlcr,  haring  caused  a  certain  lay  brother 
who  had  Ief\  the  housu  to  be  seiXLU  aud  ilogged  to  deuth  in  prisuu ;  h«  givos 
Awny  (he  abbey  lands  to  hi<i  relutioiis  as  ho  pleaSL-s;  ho  \\m»  involved  tho 
convent  iu  debt  to  support  his  own  cxtraii-agancca.  lor,  holy  father,  while 
wij  arc  ftuifcriug  all  privulions,  this  abbot  usea  Lncn  drawcn  to  shop  iu,  tind 
laced  up  boot  and  shirts,  against  tho  statutes  of  tho  order.  Hu  disciinhi, 
also,  the  monk's  frock,  and  woar*  a  doak,  huving  in  fact  ahiiiidnui'd  all  cnro 
vf  the  obhcy,  never  holding  a.  chapter  of  the  nionka,  but  fulminating  his 
«xc  om  muni  cat  ion  s  uud  puninhmeuts  frum  his  onu  chamber.  1  grieve  to  lay 
bare  things,  wliich  I  ought  ralhur  tn  coucoal,  but  I  am  obliged  to  testily  of 
his  notonoDS  incontinoncy,  women  binag  couKtantly  with  him  in  his  ohambcr, 
and  he  having  been  guilty  of  ancbastity,  not  only  with  unmarried  und 
marriwi  women,  but  alw  even  with  niitifl.  Wc  have  twice  raraplained  of 
these  things  before,  and  redress  has  been  promised  us,  but  we  havo  failed  to 
obtain  it,  and  our  abbot  has  only  grown  worse.  Now,  howcror,  if  your 
Holiness  fail  to  help  ns,  oad  to  deliver  us  from  this  scourge,  we  havo  oil 
determined  to  cast  off  our  monks*  dross,  and  to  return  to  tho  world,  and  in 
the  day  of  judgment  our  sonls  will  be  required  at  youi  hands." 

Wbrn  ThomiM  of  Marlborough  hud  ended  his  qraech  tho  legate 
solemnly  adjured  the  monkx  to  sprnk  tho  truth,  and  then  he  qnes* 
tioDcd  each  one  in  euccoseion  as  to  tho  correctness  of  tho  accusatioiu 
brought  against  the  abbot.  All  but  throe  auHwored  that  they  woro 
tho  exnet  truth.  "  Whut  is  your  aiiswer  to  these  accusatioiia  P" 
demanded  the  legato.  "  They  aro  in  a  conspiracy  against  me," 
exclaimed  the  abbot.  "  Wc  will  give  you  on  opportunity  of  ]>roviug 
that  on  the  morrow,"  replied  Puadulf,  and  closed  thu  day's  Hitting. 
But  on  Ihc  morrow,  the  uuliappy  iihbot  entirely  failed  cithur  to 
damage  his  accuser'?  testimony  or  to  exculpate  himself,  and  tho  legate 
(uftor  due  delibcrationj  took  the  only  course  poe.^ble,  by  formally 
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deposiiig  turn,  causing  Lim  to  give  up  all  the  property  of  ihc  hoiue 
which  be  had  approprial«<l,  and  to  depart  there  aod  thcu  from  the 
monufitery,  uiider  the  care  of  the  Abbot  of  "Winchclcombc.  Then, 
having;  spoken  kindly  to  the  mniiksj  and  told  Ihoni  to  choose  another 
a1)bot,  he  diHiuitused  the  chapter.  It  might  hnvo  been  naturaUj- 
expected  that  afiur  thiti  grrut  deliTenmre  the  choice  of  the  monks 
would  fid],  aa  a  matter  of  course,  on  Thomas  of  Marlborough,  who 
hod  bccD  thu  ono  great  agent  in  bringing  it  nbonl,  as  be  liad  alao 
boeo  in  the  matter  of  procuring  the  cxempliona.  Hat  the  fact  wm, 
thoy  could  not  Iht'  Ictwt  agroe  in  their  selection,  and  the  Itgatc  began 
to  lose  pntieneo  with  them  for  their  want  of  unanimity.  Accordingly, 
fearing  Icat  ho  should  nominate  some  foreigner  to  the  post  of  abbot, 
they  agrei-d  (o  rt-quest  liini  to  fix  upon  one  of  tho»e  whom  they  should 
naioe.  Ruiidulf,  Prior  of  Worc-oatcr,  who  was  also  a  monk  of 
Ereaham,*  wua  in  tbia  manuiT  i-]cct{.<d,  and  received  the  episcopal 
honedictiou  fi-om  tbc  legate,  ae  Sxtr  the  Pope,  iu  S.  Marj-'a  Abbey  at 
York,  Slarch  iHh,  1214. 

The  troubles  of  the  monnfttcry  were  oow  pretty  well  over.  The  rule 
of  the  new  alibut  was  mild  and  e(]^uit iible.  The  Hotnan  CP^ 
ditors  were  cjuickly  paid  !n  full,  imd  the  property  of  the  nionartery 
carefully  tended  and  improved.  Mcnntiioe  the  clever  and  eaergetio 
ThoniaB  of  Xlarlliiirougli  was  promoted  in  Hurceaainn  to  the  offices  of 
dean,  aacri^tan,  and  prior ;  and  in  the  year  1229,  on  the  death  of 
Handulf,  was  at  length  chosen  abbot.  In  hia  chronicle  he  gives  iu 
a  8atisfaclor}'  account  of  bis  own  iidminiBlrnliun  ;  but  the  most 
churaeterist ie  fact  resiieeling  it  wbipb  we  have  met  with  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Eveshum  chronicle,  but  in  the  annals  of  Dunstable, 
lately  publialied  in  the  »urac  series.  It  forms  a  curiniui  and  some- 
what amusing  rommeut  on  the  great  triumph  uf  the  younger  days  of- 
the  Abbot  Tliomae,  namely,  his  victory  over  the  bishop  of  the  dioccee, 
and  his  obtaining  the  cxcmplioa  from  Rome.  It  scenic  that  in  tho 
year  i2'A'i,  one  John,  Alibot  of  Boxici,-,  was  appointed  bj-  the  See  of 
Rome  visitor  of  the  monaeterios  of  the  blaok  nionkf,  which  had 
obtained  exemptions.  "Wlial  could  the  Abbot  of  Evesham  poawbly 
object  to  one  who  had  been  deputed  to  wield  that  Papal  authority 
under  which  he  had  eo  zealously  laboured  to  place  himself  F  Rnt 
the  abbot  John  was  not  a  very  agreeable  viiiitor.  "  Ho  burdened 
them  with  too  groat  eeverity,"  saya  the  chronicler,  "and  wanted  lo 
keep  them  from  the  use  of  mi>at  except  in  the  infirmary,  and  from 
drinking  after  dinner."  Upon  this  some  nf  the  abbeys  nppooled  to 
Rome.     But  Abbot  John  despised  tlio  appeal,  and  went  on   in   his 

*  Wd  uv  lold  inddDnUilI]:  htae  Uuit  it  wu  pouibU  Sot  a  monk  to  bolotig  to  men 
tluui  me  in'>niiit«i7  at  tlie  *nme  tiaie,  and  to  hav«  r««ii*  ■'•>  e^aahH  uttlhim  ut  tAort, 
iB  Btronl.— F.  l«i. 
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Tisitation,  excoiumuiiicaliiig  the  abbots  wbo  bad  resisted  his  autho- 
rity. The-  tuin  of  Kvcshom  was  come,  and  tbe  eame  dieagrceablc 
discipline  would  hara  to  be  submitted  to,  thero  also.  But  tho  wily 
Thomaa  of  Blarlborough  was  not  to  bo  so  t'OHily  subtiufd.  Wbcn 
tbc  Pope's  dt'puty  i^lniinnl  bi  viait  tbe  house,  Abbot  Thotnax  suddenly 
disooTcrod  that  tboy  bad  no  errmption  aara  in  so  /ar  m  concentetf 
tht^  liiihoj}  of  W^orffMtr.  and  that,  cnnsr<|iipntly.  ihey  wcrn  under 
the  outhority  of  tbe  Sen  nf  ('antcrbury.*  It  was,  in  all  probiibilitv. 
in  onler  to  bnek  up  this  in^'nious  plea,  that,  the  submission  to  Can- 
terbury, mentinnrd  iibovr,  and  to  which  uo  date  is  given,  w;m  extoiu- 
porised.  With  thie  sueceasftil  tinesso  wo  take  leave  of  the  Abbot 
Thomas.  Ho  corlaijily  hiid  earned  an  exemption  from  visitors,  so 
ingeniously  bad  bo  labouwd  lo  bfifflo  thoiu.  "We  will  hope  that  his 
ovra  admiiiifitracion  wtm  eo  immaculate  that  no  external  authority  was 
needed  to  interpoae  in  the  uffaiw  of  the  ablwy. 

It  would,  perhnps,  lie  bard  to  find  a  bfttt-r  illustration  than  that 
which  in  auppliuU  by  tho  foregoing  hiittorj-,  of  the  principle  of  decay 
which  was  impknted  and  actively  working  in  the  monnatio  Bjstem  of 
Ibis  country,  even  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  claim  of  exemp- 
tion for  monastories  from  opiscopnl  control,  the  building  solely  upon 
Brane,  wa.i,  in  foot,  to  deiiationa1i7x>  these  institution.^  and  cut  them 
off  from  the  sympnthies  and  affections  of  1  heir  fellow-countrymen. 
The  bishops  were  against  lliem  to  a  man,  ond  <he  great  majority  of 
the  lay  lords  followed  in  their  track.  ^Vho,  in  Henry  ^^^.'8  Parlia- 
ment, wa«  found  to  any  a  good  word  for  the«c  great  and  ancient 
houflGs  ?  From  tlir  nffections  and  cnrc  of  the  people  the  friars  quickly 
oast«d  tliom.  Tli<'*e  latter  were  more  popular,  more  active,  more 
pretentiously  nueful.  The  monks,  fwrniahcd  uith  fmwl  estates, 
grandly  lodged,  and  sumptuously  provided  with  cli«n:h  Imildings  and 
church  furniture,  continued  for  some  time,  Inr  reason  of  theii-  wealth, 
an  a  power  in  the  State,  but  they  were  n  power  which  only  n'nited 
the  first  rude  attack  lo  be  overthroim .  Tbcir  isolation  from  the 
Church  of  their  own  land  had,  as  it  were,  cut  them  adrift  from  their 
moorings,  and  the  first  violent  stonn  wmild  be  sure  to  overwhelm 
them.  Tbi>  policy  of  e]cem[)tion  and  iluuun  juriadietiou  may  have 
boen  tempting,  but  it  was  nitsurodly  suicidal. 

GhtoRaK  0.  Pekkt. 

•  Aniuloa  de  DnutApliil— Ann.  lloaut.,  iU.  133. 
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JOURNALISM  has  gained  a  position  90  iraportout,  and  wields 
now  a  powor  so  immeDsp,  tliat  an  cxaniinntioii  of  the  soundness 
of  tho  principles  on  wLich  it  is  conducted  becomes  a  matter  of  urgent 
necoMtty.  It  represonts,  in  fact,  in  a  great  degree,  the  real  thinking- 
part  of  the  nation.  Very  many  persona,  in  cver^*  rank  of  life,  sur- 
render their  judgment  in  puhlic  oifairs  as  absolutely  to  it  as  u  Koman 
Catholic  dooa  his  conscience  to  his  spiritual  director.  On  those  who 
do  not  80  implicitly  accept  its  decision*,  it  cicrcisos  at  least  an  enor- 
mous influence.  It  is  not  toy  much  to  say,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
opinions  of  every  EngUifTiJuan  are  moulded  by  th«  opinions  exprotwod 
in  hia  daily  or  weekly  jjaper  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  they  are 
by  those  of  any  personal  friend,  or  even  of  any  leading  statesman. 
And  it  is,  therefore,  very  material  to  inquire  how  far  the  ^yBtem  of 
jouma.li:<m  which  now  prevails  id  calculated  to  ensure,  not  merely 
the  highest  ability,  but  the  moat  scrupulous  honesty  and  the  mest 
honourable  principle  in  the  fuIBlment  of  functions  that  excrcifN!  so 

•  It  miij-  porlinTis  obtiate  n  cliar^o  eitlint  of  wnnt  of  pnictir*!  hnowlidRn,  or  of  in- 
CAniuiiU)iu:y,  if  I  «tiit«  that  1  hitvo  tar  u  good  niaii;  yeut  he*in  a  wriT«-  in  tariaat 
joiinuUa,  confonninit,  with  rogr«t,  to  tho  ml*  of  uutnymoua  contribution,  m  %  mndition 
wliicli  ia  nt  proeont  impemlivu,  aad  wliicli  a  nnn^v  individual  caanot  hope  to  tiUx.  But 
I  hurc  al»u  tliv  itdvnntAKe  and  aatisfucliuii  of  koowiiiK,  thnt  the  opiniona  expnuod  la 
tliH  fullowlng  ]ia{«T  are  held  (ind,  ladood,  have  beoa  partly  au^gMted]  tiy  iwnoni 
holding  the  hfghc4t  nnd  most  raapoaublo  poaitioiu  in  tho  profraei^n  (^  jooniKlum. 
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profoand  an  mfluenco  In  tlir  fnrmattnn  of  national  cliumctcr  nnd  ilio 
determination  of  natloiial  conduct. 

Id  entering  upon  such  an  inquirj*,  it  nocd  hardly  be  observed  that 
wo  are  bound  to  discard,  us  much  as  pos^i^ible,  the  tendency  of  pre- 
poRsefuiMU  in  fnvour  of  oxJ^jtiu)^  svstoms.  The  fact  that  an  institution 
whith  has  sbwly  developed  a  power  infinitely  exceeding  what  was 
cluimed  or  could  be  anticipated  for  it  in  its  inception,  maintains  now 
the  aaiiii!  rules  which  governed  it  in  its  curliest  atagee.  can  hardly 
bo  taken  us  even  a  presumption  in  favour  of  their  fitness  in  it* 
present  position.  The  scantynows-lctterof  our  forefathers,  the  humblo 
transcript  of  biatorj*  from  the  gnzcttcs,  of  gossip  from  ihe  Court,  of 
rumours  from  the  coffee-houses,  to  which  gradually  came  to  bo  added 
a  few  sentences  nf  comment  nr  rriticiRin,  cannot  reascinably  be  taken 
as  the  authority  of  precedent  for  the  system  of  our  broadsheets,  which 
by  special  ambasimdora  collect  newB  from  every  clime,  which  record 
every  pulsation  of  our  national  heart,  and  which  profoss  to  dipcuw, 
with  the  knowledge  of  atatesmcn  and  the  depth  of  philosophers,  the 
bearing  of  every  event,  and  the  due  policy  to  be  followed  in  ever)- 
emergency.  It  Bcenis  plain,  when  wo  rouse  ourselvt-ii  from  the  more 
acquiescence  of  habit,  that  the  fit  method  of  performing  duties  so 
extensive  and  vital  must  be  ascertained  from  a  candid  couitiderati&n 
of  their  real  character,  and  ainnot  be  accepted  hb  settled  bv  the  more 
nccidcnt  which  huH  vugruftud  them  on  a  KysLcm  of  infinitely  inferior 
pretensions  and  impotioncc. 

But  not  only  must  we  recognise  that  tradition  cannot  in  this  matter 
bind  U8,  wo  niu»t  also  see  at  a  glance  that  tho  traditional  system  is 
opposed  to  oil  our  principles  in  other  analogous  situations.  What 
is  the  office  of  journalism  ?  It  is  to  infonn,  to  advise,  and  to  direct. 
But  who  is  there  that  in  any  other  case  values,  or  regards,  anonjTnous 
information,  counsel,  or  judgments  ?  AVhen  it  happens  to  as,  in  any 
private  matter,  to  have  euch  unauthcnticated  conimunications  ten* 
d«red  to  us,  we  reject  them  with  a  connction  that  they  are  wortMeiM'. 
In  public'  matters,  on  which  any  ptTsonal  interests  of  our  own  depend, 
nobody  a-llows  his  mind  to  be  Influencyd  by  uiionymouH  suggestions, 
except  the  folluwers  and  dupea  of  racing  prupliets.  Pamphlets  now- 
adays curry  no  weight  uuIcki  they  bear  tho  name  of  somo  responsible 
public  man.  Thcrt;  is  in  evL-rj.-  de[iartmeiit  of  litcniturc  an  intuitively 
felt  presumption  against  writings  which  have  a  serious  object,  and  in 
which  the  writer  conceals  his  name;  and  editors  thcnuclvcs  confees 
ihis  principle  when  they  insist  that  the  author  of  every  letter  in- 
tended for  publication  shall  communicate  his  name  nt  least  to  them, 
"  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith."  This  universal  assent  in  the  fooling 
that  what  is  anonj-mous  loses  its  value  by  losing  the  most  effectual 
guarantee  of  its  honesty  and  truatworthineas,  lays  at  least  the  burden 
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of  provmg  that  journalism  kIiouIiI  be  an  exoeptiou  tx>  the  rale  on 
those  wlio  Hwert  that  ductriuu. 

But  the  argunKiuta  of  these  porsons — at  leo^t,  those  irhich  are 
arowed — aro  uf  mj  iutuagihiu  a  character  a»  hm-dly  to  b«ar  stAtement, 
vhen  diTostod  of  tLu  cloud  uf  yiiguv  aasuiuption  in  which  they  are 
gaunUy  involved.  Tho  following  oompnac  tho  substance  of  what 
an  most  commonly  advanced,  so  far  njs  1  have  boeti  able  to  gather  or 
umleratand  than.  It  is  maintained  that  loading  urticIeK  cuiuiot 
always  be  ascribed  to  only  one  man,  for  they  may  be  suggested  hy 
one  and  written  by  another,  and  so  corrected  or  altt-'red  aHer  being 
written,  tJiat  it  ia  impoestble  to  say  who  in  the  real  ur  chief  author. 
It  is  inai&tod  that  in  this  way  the  public  obtains,  and  valuee  accord- 
ingly, uut  the  seotimeuts  of  only  ou»  man,  but  tbo  niaturod  judg- 
ment of  a  body  of  men  of  the  highcot  ability  and  largest  information, 
who  cuch  contribute  some  thought  or  crilicism,  some  so^estioa  or 
caution.  It  is  urged  that  though  all  this  is  anonymous,  it  is  never- 
theleas  porformvd  under  an  ompk-  cbt-ck  of  i-CBponsibility.  since  the 
maintctumco  of  the  public  character  of  the  pujici'  dciuandi  the  most 
scrupulous  honour  and  care  ou  the  part  of  its  cvuducters.  Yet  again, 
acorecy  is  said  to  bo  necessary  both  to  admit  the  unpestrained  treat- 
mesO.  of  public  event*,  and  to  permit  the  employment  of  talent  that 
is  found  in  other  profesaons,  and  which  could  not  venture  openly  to 
confess  a  connection  with  the  press  for  fear  of  loss  of  reputation,  or 
perilling  its  chance  of  succees  in  \\»  ovra  peculiar  department. 

Half  of  this  argument  rests  upon  a  Imsitt  of  falsehood  in  fact,  which 
is  best  exposed  by  u  simple  sintement  uf  the  real  aii'angeQicnts  in  the 
editorial  department  of  a  newspaper.  There  it  no  such  council  of 
wisdom  in  permanent  sitting  as  is  suggested.  In  important  questions 
the  editor  elaborates  in  his  own  mind  the  policy  ta  be  adopted, 
gathering  infonnation  as  to  the  tendencies  of  public  opinion  frmn  tho 
social  circles  in  which  ho  mo\-es,  and  paying  more  or  lasa  r^ard  to 
them  according  as  he  desires  to  follow  or  to  iustniot  the  public 
Having  furmcd  bis  determination,  he  writes  in  accordance  with  it 
himself,  or  he  indicates  the  mode  of  treatment  to  some  one  else  who 
writes  upon  it  On  current  topics  he  directs  each  subordinate  as  to 
the  general  lino  of  orgiuneut,  euustdering  of  (3ourse  their  suggeationa, 
hut  in  no  sort  submitting  it  to  any  council.  Special  subjects  he  hands 
over  more  or  less  ubsolutcl]'  to  contributors  who  have,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  have,  spuoial  knowledge.  Wliat  is  thus  written  by  othera 
the  editor  levisivi,  but  rarely  materially  olt-crs ;  and  as  each  writer 
has  already  accepted  tho  leading  idea,  ho  is  fully  responsible  for  ita 
discu&iion.  Thus,  far  from  the  policy  of  the  papor  being  the  result 
of  the  matured  conviction'^  of  n  species  of  cabiu^,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  expression  of  the  ideas  uf  one  editor^  or  writer  sanctioned  by 
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the  editor,  funaod  after  itucli  study  of  tho  sulgvct  as  tliere  has  been 
time  for,  and  such  discussion  with  others  us  may  bare  been  within 
hU  reach.  And  not  only  i*  it  no,  but  it  i»  m>  itiontjibly  and  incurably. 
The  nttonipt  to  oonduct  a  journal  in  any  othi^r  way  would  bo  as 
spoodily  disastroDs  as  the  nttetnpt  ha-H  always  prcitBd  to  com m and  an 
army  by  a  council  of  generals.  In  both  casi\>4  tht<  ncocKiity  for  rnpid. 
and  dccisiTe  action,  adapted  t^  every  miildcn  exigency,  yet  consiKtcnt 
vrith  a  clear  and  deiinJte  plan  of  compui^o,  makc^^  it  safer  to  trust  to 
OQe  head,  crcn  if  second-rate,  than  to  a  combiuittion  of  head«,  even  if 
first-rate. 

Dut  ibougli  the  editor  is  thus  tho  eupremo  dictator  of  tho  policy  of 
GYtay  part  of  tho  newspaper,  there  in  no  practical  difficulty  in  dis- 
criininatiDg  the  special  rc*spoiiajbility  that  attaches  to  every  ■writer 
omploycd.  No  difficulty  le,  found  in  ascertaining  the  immediate  author 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  him,  Loirerer  much  or  little  the  editor  may 
ba^'e  ul1ei«d  Iiia  proof.  And  where  tho  pay  is  A^iven,  it  is  eurely  not 
nnreasunabte  tliat  respunaihility  for  tlie  work  sliuuld  attach.  In  tbe 
\ery  rare  case  of  the  editor  altering  the  Kubstimce  of  the  leader  so 
materially  thai  the  autlior  repudiates  it,  the  editor  becemea  ita  real 
author.  In  tho  oqaully  unfreiiuent  cane  of  tlie  n'ork  being  really 
joint,  Iwlh  may  be  so  eonhidcrtxl.  There  i»  obvioiusly  no  pmcticul 
inceitvcuicncv  or  difficulty  in  working  on  euch  rules.  And  there  !£ 
a  very  obvious  jwitice  in  makiug  each  peraon  aaaume  and  bear  the 
lo^iuibiiiiy  for  m  much  of  the  whole  work  a»  \s  done  by  him.  Tho 
editor  in  undfrstood  tu  bear  it  in  so  for  as  direction  and  superintend- 
cucoarecuQcernod.  Wliat  is  still  ne«ded  is  that  the  man  whu  adopt*, 
or  shares,  and  expreaaee,  the  editor's  ideas,  should  bear  as  disliuct  a 
re^ponaibility  for  the  facta  be  states  and  the  argnnncutti  be  employs. 

But  since  thie  is  the  practical  working  of  a  newspaper  office,  ainoe 
the  treatment  of  a  question  i^  almost  invariably  the  suggestion  of  one 
mind,  or  at  must  of  an  intellectual  partiicrahip,  iu  cooli  special  aub- 
jeot>  of  two  perEous  only,  it  is  manifest  that  the  public  is  misled  if  it 
atttibutM  the  urgutneuts  »r  the  Judgments  nf  a  newspaper  to  the 
conceuttutod  iiitoUigeucc  of  a  body  of  rer^-  able  men.  Tliey  arc  in 
truth  hut  iudividuul  ideas,  perhaps  fancies,  possibly  humouns  affected 
[by  not  only  the  author's  original  mental  capacity,  but  by  his  acquired 
ppojudieeft,  and  oven  by  tho  state  of  his  liver.  If  they  bore  his  per- 
sonal signature,  all  this  would  be  nt  once  understood.  But  because 
they  are  not  avowedly  the  prodiwt  of  ouo  man's  brain,  wo  olev&te 
them  into  the  dignity  of  almost  divine  utt^nnoes ;  and,  supposing 
thorn  to  be  the  result  of  deliberations  in  which  aU  personal  weak- 
neaees  are  eliminateil,  we  accept  them  aa  oraclos.  Now.  there  might 
ho  no  grout  harm  in  attributing  to  tbem  this  ^ctitious  superiority 
nod -supremacy,  if  they  wero  always  right.    But  when  they  happen 
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to  be  wrong,  every  unfounded  credit  that  is  attributed  to  them  is  an 
additional  element  in  impleading  the  public.  I  shall  consider  here- 
after these  evil  consequences;  at  preaent,  dealing  only  with  the 
alleged  advautsges  of  the  wystein  of  unouymoue  writing,  it  is  BufScient 
to  point  out  thut  it  ctiiimii  and  obtains  a  faith  to  wbicli  it  is  not 
entitled  ;  that  it  assumes  the  weight  due  to  combined  reflections  of 
many  minds,  while  in  fact  it  is  but  the  cmaiwtioii  of  one  or  two,  just 
a&  imperfect,  and  as  liable  to  err,  consciouuly  or  unconsciously,  n«  the 
DTcragt!  of  the  rc&t  of  humanity. 

It  18  no  doubt  the  case  that  the  ncccsgity  of  upholding  the  circula- 
tion (and,  n.9  a  incnna  to  this,  tlie  credit)  of  the  paper,  does  operate 
u  a  rwtrainlng  influence  upon  even  an  anonymous  editor.  That  in 
to  Bay,  he  is  subject  to  one  out  of  the  many  wholesome  influenced 
which  would  surround  an  avowed  e<litor.  In  the  same  way,  a  con- 
tributor has  the  motive  to  write  well  enough  to  satisfy  his  employers, 
for  his  own  sake,  even  when  his  name  is  not  attached  to  bis  writings. 
But  it  is  hard  to  sec  why  these  limited  and  general  motives  should  be 
thought  sufficient  iu  joumaliem,  when  it  is  matter  of  common  proof 
that  they  are  the  leo«l  powerful  of  any,  and  when  in  all  like  functions 
we  do  not  find  the  addition  of  direct  persona]  responsibility  to  the 
public  at  uU  a  superfluous  adjunct  to  public  epirit.  Neither  editom 
nor  contributors  have  motives  for  desiring  the  maintenance  of  the 
character  of  the  pajHir  so  strong  nn  to  be  alwuys  depended  on  to 
ensure  their  best  and  most  careful  work.  It  is  seldom  that  tJie 
property  of  the  journal  is  in  their  hands,  and  it  is  very  roro  to  find 
in  human  nature  ono  who  works  quiif  as  scrupulously  for  another  as 
for  himself.  Granting,  even,  that  this  could  bo  reckoned  on,  wo  have 
to  consider  the  influence  of  those  common  suggcstiom^  which  whisper 
that  the  success  of  a  whole  institution  will  not  be  perilled  by  an  occa- 
sional failure  in  fullest  rffiricnrj'  in  one  department.  These  ore 
natural  and  unavoidable  defects,  attaching  to  the  want  of  individual 
mid  deSnite  respuniiibility,  which  ibore  is  no  reason  to  expect  shoald 
not  be  as  plainly  ft-lt  in  a  iiowBpapiT  otiice  us  in  a  Oovenmient  office. 
They  arise  from  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  without  supposing 
any  further  motive  to  stray  from  the  path  of  the  strict  performance 
of  duty.  It  must  be  plain  how  much  Bhar]X>r  a  spur  would  be  found 
in  the  knowledge  that  what  ia  written  will  be  atlributtd.  by  the 
public  to  the  individual  who  writer,  and  that  his  pL-raouol  credit  in 
public  estimation  will  gain  or  suffer  ncconling  to  his  care  nnd  ability 
or  his  want  of  these  qualities.  Thi.i  consideration  is  sufficient  to  dl^ 
poso  of  the  argument  that  the  maintenance  of  the  credit  of  thepapor  \a 
alone  an  adequate  motive  to  secure  its  being  conducted  on  the  highest 
possible  principles.  I  defer,  still,  the  conKideration  of  the  direct  evils 
that  flow  irom  the  failure  to  provide  further  checks  on  responsibility. 
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TVTien,  again,  it  is  Kaid  thnt  anon\Tiioii!i  writing  mny  be  more  free 
anil  imrcsprvetl  than  it  cowld  1»  if  under  tlio  restraint  of  pereonal 
responsibility,  we  may  answer  that  this  can  Iw  so  only  in,  «n  objoctlon- 
able  sense.  It  may  well  be  tJint  a  writer  may  indulge  in  personalilica 
to  which  he  would  he  either  afraid  or  ashamed,  to  ]>iit  his  name.  But 
arc  these  to  be  encouraged  P  Or  can  fair  discusaJon  of  public  events 
ask  uu  ampler  latiludo  than  is  found  in  Parliament  or  at  public  meet- 
ings, where  ever}-  useortion  is  endorsE'tl  with  its  author's  name  Y 
Does  the  freedom  of  ihe  sonato  and  tho  platform,  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  slajre,  not  HufiiL-e  for  our  in*tnictor«  in  the  prvsa?  It  ia  indeed 
true  that  the  law  draws  u  certain  distinction  between  spoken  and 
written  or  printed  slander  ;  and,  in  aonic  erases,  punishes  (when 
MTitten)  imputations  which  would  meet  with  impunity  if  merely  oral. 
But  thiii  \i  inunntcrial  as  an  argument,  bocflus«  the  rule  makes  no 
diHinction  between  acknowledged  aad  anonymous  slander,  and  the 
question  before  us  is  merely  whether  there  needs  the  shield  of  incog- 
nito to  permit  of  free  dlscuseion  in  the  press,  This  no  one  who  con- 
siders the  freedom  of  disciit^ion  occasionally  exhibited  in  signed 
letters  can  pretend.  And  whatever  occasions  may  arise  for  attaclcing 
individuak  in  leader.^,  it  8e«m8  plain  (hut  the  attack,  if  ju^^tifiablc, 
would  not  be  in  any  dejjroe  impeded  by  the  necessity  for  stating  the 
name  of  the  one?  indivitliisil  who  feels  himself  wiirnmtod  in  impugn- 
ing, piibliely,  the  conduct  of  iinothcr, 

Tt  is  sometimes  iirgcnl,  again,  that  the  anojij-mons  system  is  nocce- 
sni^'  to  enable  special  talent  to  he  attracted  from  otherdepartment*— 
Ibat,  for  instAncc,  the  young  barrister,  doctor,  artist,  or  clergyman,  18 
thus  enabled  to  devotx!  his  abilities  to  the  prpes,  while  if  he  were 
required  to  affix  his*  name  he  would  be  virtually  prohibited  by  the 
jealous  feeling  which  deuinH  auccess  in  one  ])rofession  incompatible 
with  an  incidental  culture  of  another.  It  may,  however,  he  retorted 
that  the  fueling  wliich  is  dreaded  is,  in  great  measure,  the  oflspring 
(if  the  precautictiiH  taken  to  evade  it.  Tho  system  of  concealment  of 
the  name  in  writing  for  ihe  press  has  raised  up  a  sort  of  fictitious 
tiiYstcry  alinut  it,  which  powibly  may  place  a  j>rofci*sional  man— on 
whom  such  a  suspicion  rests — at  a  disadvantage.  But  that  this  is 
the  cffi?ct  of  concealment,  rather  than  avowal,  is  proved  by  abundant 
instances  of  9uecei*s  when  literature  had  been  openly  cnltivated. 
Neither  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  nor  Dean  ililman  found  professional 
distinction  interfered  with  by  the  fact  of  their  having  written  for  the 
fttage.  Mr.  Jeffrey  became  leader  of  the  bar  in  Scotland  while  he 
was  the  known  editor  of  tlio  EtUnhurgh  Rmnf.  Sir  Roundell  I'almer, 
in  our  generation,  has  not  been  impeded  from  reaching  the  foremost 
place  in  Chancery  practice  by  the  fact  of  hia  having  learnedly  edited 
u  volume  of  hymns.    The  IIouso  of  Conunuua  itself  is  sought  as  rather 
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D  help  tlinu  a  tiudraucc  to  a  barrittoi'ft  duccpsa  in  tho  Oourta,  an  well 
aa  bis  advaucemcnl  to  otticc  ;  on<l,  us  if  to  prove  tlutt  an  opon  coiiiicc- 
tioD  with  nontipiipera  Iibh  no  hurlliU  ojfoot,  it  i»  vt'll  kuonn  that 
many  younp  bttrriatora,  who  oft4?nviiril«  riao  to  cmineuoo,  support 
thcm.>ielvi<8  at  fint  hy  actujg  oe  Parllauiculary  reporlen.  And  n^in. 
there  ore  one  or  two  uf  our  moot  riiuiig'  men  nt  tlio  hnr  who  4-onstiinlly 
cnntrilHito  to  iiow8i>upun<,  m>  openly  tlut  thoy  sign  tltcir  urticlea  with 
cither  their  luimcs  or  tlicir  w-clUkoown  iQit)al&  1*  it  uumsonahlp 
to  coneludo,  from  such  a  divcraily  of  iiutancc4,  that  no  nhlc  dmq 
would  sttdei'  in  R  pmfoiunanal  point  of  viow  if  he  were  to  fwlniit,  with- 
out rewrre,  that  he  61U  up  the  vnrant  hours  of  a  youi]g  cajTur  b^* 
disousang  questions  of  politic^  of  social  scieDCC.  or  of  law,  in  the 
culnmiisof  n  newspaper?  Is  there  not,  i-ather,  r«yon  to  hcltovo  that 
one  who  tliu%  proves  his  capicity  luid  lii»  cncT^~  would  only  the  more 
niptdly  ho  rcooguised  as  worthy  of  cmplo^inenl  in  his  peculiar  pro- 
foaswn? 


Having  thu.sbrit>ilyrcvtL'n'ed  tho  foubleai'gumentMcoinmonlyndtlotml 
in  support  of  the  nystem  of  anonymous  jmimnlisni,  it  mi;^ht  I'uirly  be 
insiitted  tJiat,  oppoiswl  an  it  Is  to  our  intuitive  ft-elings  imd  mtr  geiicnd 
habits,  thi?  foilarc  to  dpfnnd  it  i<<  equivalent  to  it^  condemnation.  But 
the  aiw  doeH  not  need  trt  )>tund  nn  presumptions  onlvi  hon-orcr  logiLi- 
matL*.  ^ot  only  i.-*  there-  no  ^uJIicieut  reason  for  anonymous  writiug, 
ibcrr  arc  most  forcible  rcesutis  against  it ;  and  iUi-cmuDviation,  when 
that  shall  conic,  will  not  he  the  con&etjueucc  of  any  mere  sentimrat, 
but  of  a  distinct  pei-ccption  of  ita  inherent  ctJIk. 

Wo  were  able  to  trace  the  futility  of  some  of  the  oll^ations  put 
forward  in  favour  of  anonymous  public  writers,  by  a  mere  rxanuua- 
tiou  of  the  rcul  conditiona  under  which  It  is  exercised, — so  differenX 
from  thoao  suggestcdf  or  tacitly  allowed  to  be  imagrinedi  by  its  sup- 
jiorters.  Wc  may  now  arrive  at  n  perception  of  ile  eubstautiol  mi.-*- 
chiel's,  by  a  consideration  of  the  functions  whicli  journalism  nctnnlly 
exercises,  and  of  iho  woy  in  which  these  nrf  ndeetod  by  tho  systctn 
of  eouductiag  it  withoitt  persoaal  rccpousibJlity. 

Wh^iU^vcr  it  may  bivvc-  been  in  lU  orig-in,  lh«rc  can  be  no  quostion 
thot.  now,  the  part  plnyed  by  ncwsixipei-s,  in  so  for  iia  regards  tbcii- 
origUial  articles,  ).s  rather  LhnI  of  a  judge  than  of  un  advoeale.  Thev 
do  not  profess  merely  to  support  ono  iflde,  oven  wlieu  they  on' 
avowctlly  foimded  ehicfly  for  such  a  pnrposf.  They  nrguo  not  with  the 
air  of  ploodinpr,  but  with  that  of  dci?iding.  Thoy  do  not  merely  state 
and  support  tlie  piopoRiti<jns  on  tlieir  mm  sido,  and  slaU>  «nd  refute 
tho  propositionn  on  thn  other  side ;  thoy  weigh,  arbitrate,  and  detof 
mine  between  thctn.  Their  conclusions  are  cftiichtd.  in  the  fomi 
and  language  of  impartial  but  aaUioritative  judgmentH.     Doubt  is 
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ecltloin  admitted  to  Iiaiig  round  the  qiieMioji.  uiul  an  air  of  ulmohile 
cuiidour  its  flung  orur  must  poaitivc  decision.  Aud  uk  these  dL-u;u«- 
xiouii  arc  put,  ho  arc  tbcr  uccci>tcd.  Niuu-tcntlis  %ii  tbt-  rcodora  of  u 
doily  ptipcr  nccopt  it«  docisions  m  bud.  Thoy  t}iLuk  tbnt  the  i*ubjcct 
lui0  ber-n  fully  and  t'liirly  eoaeidcrcd,  and  tboy  giro  their  miii<L«  no 
trouble  to  mtso  further  difficultios.  Tlie  judgineut  reuds  so  smoothly, 
it  looks  so  well  Ixilaucvd,  it  seemi^  to  revien-  every  [wint,  aud  \X» 
conclusions  appear  sucli  Dceessai^'  deductions,  from  the  wuy  in  which 
tlie  argumenta  are  act  forth,  and  from  tlie  facts  that  are  slated,  tliat 
few,  indeed,  cnn>  to  piek  unpleasant  holes  in  it  to  their  own  discom- 
fort. In  short,  it  is  purposely  framed  as  a  judftnicut.  and  it  Ik 
pmctically  accepted  as  n  judgment.  And  that  this  in  m  ia  proved 
by  the  iacl  that  acurcely  any  one  roadii  a  ]>aper  uu  thr  otlier  side, 
which  he  uertuitdy  wntdd  feel  liound  to  du  if  he  felt  hiif  own  to  be 
merely  o  jiurtiKaii  udrocutc,  uiid  not  u  liiir  arbiter. 

Hut  it  is  ob%*iouti  that  the  whole  value  of  this  muthod  depends  on 
the  question  whether  thu  facts  arc  truly  ntatcd  aud  the  ur^mcnts 
£iirly  urged.  If  there  is  a  defect  in  any  of  these  steps,  the  coocluaiau 
3H  riiiatod,  and  the  public,  vhich  hne  relied  on  and  acooptoil  it,  is 
misled.  Mow,  it  has  been  urged  that  wo  have  sufiicicut  guunmteo 
for  honesty  in  theso  particulars  in  tho  &ct  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  paper  to  be  honest,  since,  if  it  is  not  so,  and  is  found  out,  its 
credit  will  suficr,  and  its  circulation  full  off.  It  has,  however,  already 
booa  pointed  out  that  such  a  general  and  indefinite  couaequeuco 
•upplin  but  on  inadequate  motive  for  even  the  maintenance  of 
average  energy  and  care  in  thoac  who  are  ordinarily  honest  and  up- 
right. Hut  WD  have  also  to  consider  the  very  possible,  and,  indeed, 
not  infrequent  fiisp,  in  whieh  the  conductorB  or  contributors  have  o 
personal  motive  which  interferes  with  their  average  integrity  and 
recognition  of  the  ultimiito  interest  of  the  journal  itself.  They  arc 
almost  of  nrce^nity  partimnc,  though  they  assume  tho  air  of  impar- 
tiality. Xhey  write  fur  a  part}'.  I'urty  sucoces  ts  their  success.  To 
please  their  rcudcre,  to  comfort  them  in  defeat,  to  coagrotulate  them 
iu  triuiupli,  to  oueouruge  them  to  exertion,  are  the  most  immediato 
objoeLs  befoi-e  their  eyes.  But  these  are  pery  strong,  almost  irro- 
sistibto,  ineentivm  to  colour  tho  party  case  a  little  more  favourably 
than  facts  warrant.  Even  men  speaking  under  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  arc  apt  in  such  cascfi  to  be  unJhir.  In  thorn  it  docs  at 
least  DO  great  harm,  for  they  are  known  to  be  speaking  aa  advocate*, 
and  they  do  not  seek  to  diugiiiBC  iheir  prwlitoetiotis  and  their  objecte. 
But  the  jnumalist  docs  diaguise  bis  object,  even  while  he  prtnuoteB 
it  without  any  check  of  peraonal  r«)poDsibility  for  tho  moans  he 
employ-H. 

Wc  most  keep  iiL  mind  ulw  how  the  whole  qiystem  majr  be,  and  is, 
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thus  made  to  work  together  to  pervert  fai-ts  and  L-ourlusiouH.  The 
upocial  corresjunnleiita  of  the  pajier  are  ]>n)bflblv  iubued  willi  ihe 
Name  geneml  hius  as  tlieir  employers,  and,  howover  high  tlieir 
rhamcter,  tht-y  raunt  inevitably  slightly  magnify  whal  they  approve, 
ami  slightly  depreciate  what  ihcy  dimipprove.  On  ihwtt  rcpcirt«, 
more  or  leas  tinged  with  colour,  indcjicudeat  corrCHpondcntit  mny  wish 
to  comment.  But.  howovor  well  inlbrmcd  such  correspondents  may 
be,  it  i*  the  practice  of  many  lending  joumnU  to  admit  no  argument 
or  statement  that  mako«  ngsiast  the  lino  adopted  by  the  paper. 
Here  again,  then,  tlie  public  is  allowed  to  see  but  one  Hide.  Finally, 
the  matter  may  he  made  the  Kubjoct  of  a  leader,  in  which,  again, 
even  of  the  small  bit  of  truth  already  allone^I  t«  appear,  the  favour- 
able  points  are  nuijfDificd,  the  unfavourable  are  left  out  of  view.  So, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  professedly  impartial  newspaper 
misrcpreacntA,  garbles,  fulsifieii  the  evidence,  and  then  judicially 
sums  up,  with  all  the  diguity  of  strict  impartiality,  and  with  all  the 
force  due  to  itn  assumed  reprwseutative  character,  and  pronounces  its 
decision  against  thoeu  whom  it  hun  predctonniiiod  (u  convict  If 
war  hinl  brokvu  out  between  this  country  and  the  Unitt.'d  States,  of 
which  at  out  time  we  were  in  imminent  jR-ril ;  if  there  b«  yot  in  thi« 
country  o  war  between  capital  and  labour ;  how  much  of  the  pen'l 
hoH  arisen  fmm  nnon_\inon8  distortion  of  facta,  and  from  t!io  nsxump- 
tion  of  uuiiLithoriiwd  pt^rsons  to  sjionk  the  tLoaght«  of  England,  or  of 
certain  prfidominunt  classes.  And  how  trilling  would  have  been  the 
danger  or  barm  in  either  case.  Lad  the(<ie  taunting  lucubratioiui  been 
signed,  und  had  it  been  sti-n  that,  far  from  being  the  worda  of 
authority,  they  were  only  the  out-pourings  of  an  obscure  barrister 
or  disap]>oinl«d  luan  of  letters. 

Let  it  bo  kept  iu  mind  also  that  it  is  not  only  isolated  porrorsion 
of  evidence,  or  direct  falsehood  of  reasoning,  that  is  eneouregcd  by 
unonymous  writing.  There  runs  through  the  whole  train  of  thought, 
into  which  the  re«(l<'r  is  bi-guilcd  by  the  semblance  of  judicial 
servrity,  a  thread  of  uiisound  priuctple.  Certain  assertions  are  laid. 
down  as  axioms,  and  on  these  the  superstnicture  of  argument  is  quite 
logically  tuiit.  Certain  theories  of  Lfe,  or  nioralB,  or  political 
economy,  are  ossumetl,  and  then  the  convenient  facts  are  applied  to 
them,  and  then  the  dusired  conclusion  becnmen  irresistible.  This 
vitiating  a^umption  may  be  such  as,  in  writing  about  America,  that 
democracies  are  always  eager  for  foreign  conquest,  or  perhaps  that 
men  of  refinement  can  never  find  appreciation  in  popular  govem- 
moDts;  iu  writing  of  Eurojicau  politicH,  it  may  b<?  that  the  sentiment 
of  liberty  is  only  the  watchword  of  demagogues,  and  that  the  people 
caro  only  for  material  comfort-a;  in  writing  of  Kngland,  it  may  bo 
that  every  class  seeks  power  only  for  its  own  objects,  or  that  an  oi^anl* 


salion  for  one  objeet  iiu'aiw  au  ufff-nBiTo  ullmnco  againat  every  on« 
time,  and  on  wary  question.  But  ■whatever  thu  ussuuiptiou  louy  Iks 
ia  tlic  particular  cnst,  no  proof  is  offLTcd  of  it,  no  examination  even 
of  its  Icniis  mid  iiuniniiiff  is  (.-ntfrt'd  im ;  it  is  taken  as  a  truth  boyond 
disputi.',  uiid  on  this  LoUow  ground  a  triumphaut  dcmoustnitiou  of 
thfi  intended  conclusion  is  bmlt.  Now  it  cnn  ccrtninly  not  be  mftin- 
tiiinc-d  that  this  fnllncy  is  peculinr  to  anonymous  writing.  Begging- 
the  queHl.inn  ir  a  fonn  of  fal»c  reasoning  ohlor  than  Aristotle.  But 
this  H[)ecial  fomi  and  method  of  begping  the  question  is  used  by 
anonymous  joiimalista  beyond  ail  other  men.  This  cnlm  magisterial 
enunciation  of  doctrines  which  lift  the  argument  over  all  ita  difficul- 
ties, or  which  supply  analogies  that  i*ecm  of  irrcsititiblo  application, 
ia  a  Bfaiem  which  ho^  n^ver  been  so  bcnutifiilly  developed  on  in  the 
oracular  utteninees  of  tlio  daily  prt'sw.  Tlio  iiwiwEarj*  brevity  of  their 
di»cuiMion  hel])s  the  illutiiun,  for  it  wenw  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
every  point  of  the  argument  xhoutd  lie  demousiraled  in  ao  limited  a 
■paco,  and  we  are  ulnui^it  grateful  to  tUid  some  principle  Muted  oa  one 
which  cvLTyb(«ly  is  understood  to  uequiesce  in.  And  tlierc  arc  vcrj- 
few  who,  in  their  hasty  pcrueul,  tail  dietiuguiiih  the  unwarruntablc 
aawiroption  from  that  which  is  legitimate,  and  detect  the  origiiuol 
fallacy  which  makes  the  conclusion  folso.  Tot  here  again,  holf  the 
evil  is  done  by  the  statement  coming  forth,  not  merely  us  the  opinion 
of  one  man,  bitt  as  the  eoiivietion  of  that  loiVy,  socret,  all-inrormed, 
and  all-M'iHv  Fewer  which  is  a»taunicd  to  direct  and  luspiro  every 
word  that  is  written  in  u  news|>npor. 

But  to  aiilicipDle  diminution  of  evil  influence  from  sueh  produc- 
tions, if  they  Ix-ic  their  true  nuthoi-shtp  on  their  face,  ut  to  count 
porhap*  less  than  half  the  good  that  would  follow  from  avowed 
authorship.  In  the  majority  of  eascK  such  things  would  not  be 
written.  For  the  evil  of  nnonymous  journalism  ib  perhapii  most 
notable  of  ail  in  the  tendency  to  rneouritge  a  rec-kleHsncu  or  careless 
ness  which  few  would  venture  to  display  under  their  own  nnmes. 
Thn  sense  of  ahame,  the  love  of  wpplauHe,  woidd  both  combine  to 
make  writers  inveatigiito  more  fully,  and  discus  more  impartially,  if 
they  were  made  to  feci  an  individual  rcqioneiUJlity  for  what  they  say. 
No  man  would  like  to  run  the  risk  of  encountering  the  laughter  of  his 
aequaintanuoK  for  some  gross  blunder.  No  man  would  like  to  ueqmre 
the  ]«ersoual  reputation  of  being  a  writer  ou  whom  readers  could  not 
depend.  And  few,  it  may  be  hoped,  wotdd  like  to  be  known  openly 
IIS  guilty  of  offences  against  good  taato  or  lilerury  morality.  A 
newspaper,  writl«.'n  anonymously,  can  dare  all  these  risks,  because 
rt«  credit  is  eupp&rt«d  by  a  thouwind  different  circumstances,  and  it 
i«  a  corporation  without  a  eonscicTiee.  But  individual  writers  .stand 
or  fall  by  their  own  credit,  and  for  their  own  sakcti  they  daro  not 
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intlulgc  in  augltt  that  would  diminish  Ibcir  ^od  name  »nd  rcpit- 
tetacm. 

This  Bocority  for  trustwortliy  writinp  would  be  enhpnccd  by  tiie 
objects  und  posiition  of  tUc  winters,  Tboy  would  not  merely  gain  or 
low  credit  witb  tLc  public  by  tho  oxliibilion  of  eaxc  iind  fidelity,  or 
Uta  Ewane.  but  tbeir  own  career  n-ould.  depend  iipon  the  chBmoter 
thus  acquired.  Writers  for  tho  press  belong  to  it  for  the  most  jwrt 
as  a  profeeeioD.  Thot»e  who  adopt  thnt  employment  in  tutdition  to  otbur 
professiuns,  do  eo  either  for  the  pay,  or  from  Ibc  witth  to  advance  their 
own  opinions.  Xow  when  u  writer  showed  liimself  idle  or  prejudiced, 
not  merely  to  the  editor,  who  perhaps  mi^ht  not  observe  his  errora,  or 
mif^it  be  biusitfld  by  tho  i>umo  prejudice,  or  mi^ht  he  iufluonoed  by 
priratfl  favour,  but  to  the  public,  ho  that  it  ramo  to  be  rpinarhcd  that 
^uch  a  one 'saiiides  were  iiut  worth  reading,  hccautictlicy  could  not  bo 
<Ic[iundcd  on,  a  much  more  iwrioas  reenlt  would  follow  to  (he  writer 
himitclf.  Miirkcd  out  as  an  inferior  man,  an  cdilor'u  furuur  could  not 
BupiHitt  hitt).  for  no  pup&r  can  take  the  ri^k  of  bein^  known  to  bo 
written  by  inferior  hiindi^.  Kitch  luaii's  work  thu^  standing  by  it«elf, 
and  tried  by  itwlf,  marked  by  tho  verdict  of  public  opinion  as  either 
gold,  silver,  brass,  or  clay,  it  can  hurdly  be  doubted  that  each  would 
use  bis  best  efibrt«  to  obtain  for  it  the  faig-bcst  place — a  place  which, 
when  not  a  single  individual,  or  a  colcrie,  deciding  privately  and 
Haviug  i(H  own  private  cuds  in  view,  but  the  whulu  public,  la  tho 
judge,  will  de]>end  oB  tho  sterling  value  of  tho  papora  to  which  a 
writer's  name  is  hubitiially  nltnchcd- 

Whoever  doubts  this  need  only  turn  his  attention  to  the  operation 
of  the  two  ey8t«ms  in  other  bmnches  of  litei-ature.  Books  fhut  are 
worthless,  or  worse  than  worthless,  do  indeed  ap[)ear  without  immt}er. 
But  their  authors  Boon  tind.  In  the  generol  inditFi-l-cncc,  o  motive 
either  to  alter  their  style,  or  to  cease  to  write.  If  they  continue  to 
write,  they  are  not  read,  mid  so  grow  hanuleae.  But  when  an 
aalhnr's  name  r»  known  (no  matter  whether  it  is  his  real  namo  or 
only  a  nom  rfe  plume,  in  either  case  it  identifieift  him  with  his  work), 
and  he  is  accepted  us  a  writer  of  weight,  the  public  looks  to  him, 
eufourngca  him, uud  trusts  him.  Hence  there  istlie  HtnmguHt  possible 
molive  to  the  author  of  a  book  to  write  can*fully  and  honaatJy.  And 
huucc  it  follows  lliiit  ull  our  (-^tiibtisliefl  nuthnr»  lire  men  whom  wo 
plucir  great  reliance  on,  having  proved  ihcir  title  to  it  by  testing 
thoir  first  works  on  their  own  merits.  In  a  precisely  similar  way 
are  the  claims  of  the  writers  in  our  periodical  HtfratuFo  tried  and 
CHlablishcd.  A  man  whose  contribiitiou)i  arc  THlucle«s  may,  so  long  as 
he  is  anonyraousr  hold  his  place  by  favour  of  editorial  friendship,  or 
to  ad^ninoe  some  cause  which  cannot  nttrnct  more  iiidcjx-ndent  sup- 
port.    Ilut  a  man  who  writes  under  hia  own.  name  cannot  keep  his 
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>A>|M»io^tdMdtathrth»ii it.  JtodiMw* 

itfidBM»ttBtllN««w]Mai*tfaH-kno«tiafv  oil  immi  Mid  iMnmof 
107  h^i  ■tilling,  w  hi|^  ia  famaur  (vWvrar  houeiir  w  hi 
nn  Am  craUl  giTCB  ^«d)  a*  m  UkcmiT  iJatitr.  And  tiw 
■ber  «f  pcriadinj*  vhiob  adtoit,  and  al'  vrtiion  wte 
ad(^,  tbo  practiae  of  fligutm«w  pnnw  tiuit  tiw  pwbtte  fti^mbtttioa 
makea  il  a  mtem  ad««Qta{;«aiu  to  all  paitna. 

Unn  is  dd  raann  why  tho  i^nrtan  i^cnitd  twi  W  Appli<.-d  in  noir» 
papcvk  A  uaaie  that  «aa  hilharto  unkaovn  nould  uf  iXMirvw  kaw  la 
oaake  its  -way  by  its  own  mrritH.  Thn  [itudartiuus  it  «va  a|lpMKlod 
to  WDold  be  at  &nl tvad  rvry  rriticully.  WUtu  tli):<y  hlttti4  b«l%  Uia 
•ceutacT  uf  stalciucat  vroutd  b»  exntttiucd,  uiid  IIh>  traiu  uf  rMMmittK 
wottid  b«  nocqMcd  only  in  so  tbr  aa  il  uii|;1il  ut^r.i  ■  '  '' .  iii«|.  If 
it^qipeatvdtlialiliu  writer  was  dther  rvoklfa«<4' iri  ^  .  ,1.  nwlci-a 
KOuld  Booa  oeaaa  toglanoc  at  his  arliclcc,  aiiJ  in  that  twM  tfaoy  wituM 
cerlEUiiIysoon  ccue  toa[ipnir.  Itiit  il'  ho  fra)uc«l  a  jil>1  n')mtiiliun 
fur  Eurcunu-y  uiid  ability,  mulci-n  would,  nilli  iKjtiiilly  tuiluililig  ili> 
olinct,  turn  to  Urn  nTtliii]^  which  Lum  anch  a  Btamp> 

Wo  have  ulrcody  sutlictL-nt  ori(lc»(T<>,  evtm  in  tho  oulumttn  vX  uova* 
papora  thnwsolvcs,  of  iIip  truth  ciI*mic}i  a  Uw.  How  few  ivutl  Aimiiy 
inous  lottora  in  tho  ncwspapora!  Hut  wlicn  o  tnllin*  iippmiw  Rigncil 
tioldwin  Smith,  Jncob  Omnium,  or  W,  (i.  ().,  evi'ryoiit<  tHfrm  In  il 
because  ibcy  kiiuw  il  will  bo  woilU  rtadiii^,  niiil  nlltn  nut  nil  llm 
ptiBBtigo  of  ibn  anoiiytnoiut  laodai-a  oaii  prwuru  Ibr  tlinm  a  poruiul 
before  tim  kttoi-a  attCBti'd  by  nwih  wull-lcuowQ  iintixm  or  iititinU. 
Would  luca  t«iich  Hn  Lbtno  Iumi  in  wuight  with  Ihi'  pubtir  if  thuy  uriilu 
leaders  instead  of  letters,  and  idontiliul  iLoir  work  111  tho  huuo  way  V 

^olhin^r,  itidond,  would  mom  loud  to  the  (incounifrnui'iil  nnd  ola- 
TStion  of  Ibo  litornri'  prolcowioii  tbnji  huch  a  moilo  of  di»iiiiKui«}|iiiff 
and  rowanling  cxcollenoo  and  high  priaeiplo.  Tba  c»u>ii<|ui'no« 
would  be  Uie  growth  of  »  race  of  writcn  who  would  iiinko  jouninliiiiD 
ibuir  uvowcd  businmt,  luid  who.  opnnjf  Jhmmthm  nv  luii(;(er  cuii* 
deumnl  to  obacority.  and  to  baTO  tbuir  bott  (hougfala  attributed  la 
tho  impfrvoDalitr  cf  a  ntnnijnprr,  or  unilitt-d  tA  vmno  individual 
whom  tlui  public  may  wrvn^ty  (fuvm  In  Iw  (lie  author,  would  via 
with  each  othur  in  aimiof;  at  public  roooi^ilirm  by  tbo  ndljIuM.  |«tbi. 
Fiff  the  pubUc,  after  all,  and  in  the  tonif  ran,  ia  lurt  loaati.  nor  lidau, 
nor  cvon  fMiborBtaly  prcjudiiand.  If  it  wont,  wo  mighl  at  uaoa 
Jaifir  of  aoeio^  and  boiuaii  nature  UtffoAer.  Unt,  nbataror  lla 
tauipiuaiy  aliBrtaliaDa,  ifc  aorka  at  Uat  Ibu  true  and  lint  riifhl  1  and  it 
nuaivabMaand  tDoa(baiH»ni»iioi  thoae  wlw  hara  fiaiuliaW  U/  ft* 
nmtTf,  or  ita  bacer  •entimenii,  but  thoea  whtf  bava  bsMi  ^thfuj  U» 
the  tntthf  sad  dared  iU  nuaufatmrjr  di>yliaa»y  to  iwrall  ti  wbim  it 
hM  giMa  ailnf.     It  it  kaid  lo  una  ii<iaat1a  what  m>)fbt  bu  the  iui* 
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pulse  given  to  uprightncis  and  purity  of  public  lliouglit  iu  ibix 
generation,  if  only  our  daily  in«tructors  bad  CTcr  bctorc  tbcm  tbo 
wns©  that  by  ihcir  work*  would  Ihcy  penonally  be  judgod,  that  by 
oooflciODliouB  cuorgy  they  would  win  plncc  and  fame,  tbnt  by  faUe- 
Lood  or  by  truckling  lliey  would  only  wiu  to  ibemBelvce  o  momcDtary 
applause,  noon  to  be  extinguished  iii  pennanont  contempt. 

The  gradual  estublisbmcut  of  &o  bigb  n  stuudard  of  morality  in 
journaliHin  would  peruiit,  with  little  ii)Jui'>'.  thu  occasioual  and  ex- 
ccptloual  adiniseioQ  of  luiouynkoun  writiug.  when  there  wag  peculiar 
Twuwn  for  concealing  the  name.  It  tniglit  be  that,  in  rare  cases,  to 
odrocate  a  particulnr  lino  of  policy,  or  crcn  to  show  int<^'rcst  in  a 
parliculnr  subjnct,  might  be  i:l<>trinirnt«l  to  nn  indiriilual  who  was 
not  a  regular  writer,  but  who  might  hare  valuable  meaus  of  judging 
upon  some  sperial  topic  of  interest  at.  the  moment.  In  snch  cases  an 
snoininous  article  might  fippear,  sa  it  does  now,  standing  only  on  it« 
own  merits,  aud  on  the  general  ercdit  of  the  journal.  Hut  it  would 
bear  more  weight  than  it  docs  now,  by  exactly  w  much  as  the  credit 
of  iho  papor  bud  bt?oii  ruisud,  by  the  higher  tone  infitsed  through 
adoption  of  the  gentral  nysteiu  of  peraoual  and  avowed  reitponHibiliiy. 

The  cajic  of  leading  articles  tiuM  hitherto  been  that  which  hatt  bvcn 
in  our  view.  But  the  aumc  principle  applies  to  other  departuK-nta  of 
a  newspaper.  WTio  can  doubt  that  the  public  would  get  much  more 
correct  information  of  foreign  afTuini  if  it  hud  the  names  of  tbo  q>ecial 
corrcfpondents,  so  m  to  be  nblc  to  judge  whcitber  they  had  means  of 
information?  Half  the  ridieuloaa  Etorie»  that  atfeet  the  money 
murket,  and  soraotiines  increase  the  cbanueH  of  war,  would  perish 
before  birth,  the  rest  would  die  in  laughter  or  contempt,  if  it  were 
only  known  that  the  person  who  profeaws  to  commiuiieutc  the  Hccrets 
of  despots  or  the  rcaolutiona  of  cabinets  bus  only  the  goNsip  of  u  coffee- 
house for  Ilia  Bourcc  of  infomxaliun.  (hi  the  olbtT  hand,  thone  whiwe 
position  flocurod  them  tbo  means  of  obtaining  really  valuable  intdii- 
gcnec  would  bo  corrcftpondingly  apprecinfed.  So,  again,  with  regard 
to  criticisms  on  mu«ic,  or  painting,  or  tlie  drama.  In  these  there  is 
known  to  enter  so  much  of  |}ersonaI  favour  or  enmity  that  in  trutJi 
the  public  now-a-days  pays  very  little  attention  to  them.  Jiews- 
paper  aiitliority  can  at  the  most  Induce  ua  to  look  or  to  listen  with  a 
little  more  care,  bat  a  newspaper  verdict  neither  makes  nor  condemns 
any  artiste.  But  the  system  is  scarcely  the  less  objectionable  because 
it  has  gruwu  iimocuouK.  It  woundii  if  it  euimot  kill,  it  retards  merit 
if  it  cannot  repress  it,  it  gives u  momontury  auocesa  if  it  canuot  finally 
pulm  off  incoiripetence  for  genius,  Tu  deliver  us  from  this  evil,  and 
to  substitute  really  valuable,  because  trustworthy,  criticism,  for  that 
which  is,  at  the  best,  only  disregurded,  the  honest  course  of  attesting^ 
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opinions  by  names  is  iodispenaable.  "WTion  the  public  knows  iLat  it 
is  one  artist's  poraonal  friend  who  critioiscn  hinand  his  rirarn  pictures; 
that  it  id  the  huHbaad  of  a  musician,  or  the  partner  in  a  mxuticul  finu, 
thut  n-porls  on  conL-erU ;  that  it  is  a  writrr  of  plays  who  jjives  his 
opinion  ou  the  conduct  of  muniigers  and  tlie  abUitieii  of  actors,  the 
gencr&l  indifierenco  would  turn  into  active  reprobation,  and  ncwx- 
p[i])cr  owners  would  bf  cttmpcllcd,  cither  to  cease  from  filling  thcir 
colmuus  with  liilso  und  unfutr  jud;^mcnt3,  or  to  cngngo  criticti  to 
whom  no  suspicion  of  partiality  oould  attach. 

Ti»  the  wider  field  of  book  criticism  the  same  complaints  arc  now 
made,  and  Iho  same  remedy  is  colled  f<jr.  Publisher*,  nnlboi-tc,  and 
the  public  all  lament  that  there  is  not  a  literary  journal  which  is  not 
infected  to  the  core  with  fayoiirit Isra.  How  can  it  be  otherwise? 
A  man  gets  hi>i  fncnd  to  review  hia  book,  and  the  motive  of  the 
review  nowhere  appcors.  A  critic  has  a  private  pique,  and  the 
public  knows  nothing  of  the  secret  sovirco  of  so  much  judicial  acerbity. 
An  editor  writes  Ijooks  himself,  and  in  roviewinj*  other  books  he 
favours  those  i^Kued  by  his  own  publishing  house,  and  says  kind 
thiu^K  of  other  authors  whom  he  exp«;ts  1«  siiy  annnraous  kind 
things  of  him  in  other  reviews.  Mo  doubt  it  is  impossible  to 
segregate  authors  und  critics  into  two  distinct  und  niicouncctctl 
oliisscs.  Nor  is  it  cither  nccesairy  or  deainibln  that  we  elioidd. 
Only  let  tis  have  men  owning  what  tbey  do,  and  let  us  know  in 
each  case  whether  there  have  bcwn  any  pri%'ato  motives  8Ug(»esting 
either  favour  or  hostility-  Tlioro  is  no  function  so  lorribk-  a« 
that  of  criticism.  A  uiuu'a  book  is  pui-t  of  his  life,  and  a  blow 
to  it  may  be  a  cruel  hurt  to  him.  But.  iho  public  needs  ppoEcction, 
too,  agaiiiMt  wbiit  \!i  evil,  and  Liid  in  the  upprcciution  tjf  what  is  good. 
In  the  pcrforiuaneo  of  thcM'  most,  wri^lity,  yet  must  doltmto  duties, 
the  ciritio  needs  all  the  support  vfaich  am  bo  afforded  by  every 
ftCf emulated  motiv(\  Jt  is  not  enough  to  warn  him  morcly,  "  Thou 
Rhalt  Tio!;  bear  fiilae  witness  ngainst  thy  neighbour."  There  is  mnKl 
for  tbo  further  warning,  "  A  false  witness  shall  not  be  unpunished, 
and  he  that  spcabeth  lies  shall  not  escape." 

If  now  it  be  asked  why,  if  acknowledged  writing  would  be  attended 
with  so  many  ndvantngefl  to  authors  and  to  the  public,  it  has  not  ere 
now  been  generally  adopted,  the  explanation  is  not  difHcult.  In  the 
first  place,  custom — which  is  ulwavs  hard  to  niter — is  against  the 
I  change.  In  the  second  place,  all  that  is  overrated,  by  the  present 
Bvstem  and  is  stwretly  doubtful  of  luabitaining  its  position  midi-r  (be 
Slew,  uU  that  is  stupid  and  all  that  is  actuated  byprvjudicc  or  private 
object,  is  set  vchcmcufly  aguinsi  an  alteration  that  would  appraise 
evrry  man  at  his  (rue  vulue.  und  trj-  cverj'  composition  by  open  and 
strict  rules.     In  the  third  phicc,  the  fancied  interests  of  newspaper 
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|iro]irietors  a.iTny  tht-m  a^ttinat  tlio  ivfunn.  Tbfy  coiipaira  Uml  as 
the  pnblii?  would  not  fitand  tnedioerhy,  iitid  us  ubli>  tuen  wnuld  be 
reoo^nned,  tboy  vrould  liuvo  lo  pay  inorc-  to  «tc-uro  the  bent  ablliticn. 
ProbiiWv  tbcj-  arc  rigbt.  But  probably  iilsu  ibi-y  uro  wrong  iu  iboir 
(ttdiu-tioii,  ibnt  ibi'ir  intiTtv-^ts  would  jjcmiauijolly  mifl'cr.  Wbuh-vcr 
adds  to  tho  cbaructcr  of  neivEpapens  incrcoKfl  Ibcir  circulattrm. 
And  if  moganno  propnof«->rs  find  tbtir  ndv"nntnf;o  in  engnping  iho 
hc.*t  nvoilnbic  taU'iit  nt  iU  own  price,  nnd  in  Ic^ttin^  tlic  ptihiic  tnow 
thnt  tbev  bnx'c  dona  m,  Ukto  rcohu  no  good  roMon  wiiy  bigh-cloas 
jonmalH  dhoiild  not. 

It  iwxMiis  cridriit,  .it  nil  events,  tbnt  the  idea  ia  goining'  gnnmd. 
Tlie  tncressing  influence  of  joumnlinn  \»  attcrraled  with  a  riac  in  tbo 
IKtsition  of  joiirtiuliBtA.  r.nd  with  ut  the  tnnu-liraean  inolinitlioii  in  tbo 
IMiblic  todiftcoTcr  tbu  individual  writein  and  a  dcftiro  in  the  wiilira  to  Ijo 
personally  I'eeof'uiacd.  NoveliBts,  travellers,  pbilosopliera,  t<tatcenino, 
Etro  ull  knofni  to  be  among  tho  eonli-ibutDn  to  tboeolmnnnuf  leading 
jouniniK,  nnd  L>vt>n  ministers  of  the  Crown  luld  to  their  weif^bt  by 
being  uudcrstutHi  to  write  in  daily  psipers.  There  in  no  ivaiM>n  that 
they  should  nut,  TUu  function  thiu  est-r(-tN:d  in,  next  to  tbnt  of 
dddcannf!:  the  IIr)u:>o  of  Comviouf,  the  mu&t  powerful  im-anH  of 
staying  polJticnl  opinion.  In  6ontc  respects  it  oven  rai-pBaMs  ia 
inflnrnre  ibitt  innro  dintingiiiiihed  organ.  But  tbe  wry  mu<;^itndo 
of  its  inlluou(ro  increases  tho  nccoisily  for  itd  being  excmeod  uud^ 
tbe  cliartpning  iufiucnc©  of  dii-oct  re*]X)U6ibility.  Aspiring  to  fbrm 
and  to  k'ud  public  opinion,  nnd  in  jTriiit  ineu&uru  uttainitiif  itjn  jire- 
tODsion,  there  ia  tbo  more  in-gcul  necessity  lor  ils  i-CL-Jprooil  sulyugn- 
tion  to  tho  (Kilutary  L'(iu>lniiuta  wbiob  public  opinion  iniposeson  the 
iodividunl  (lf-pi>sIloric.'<  of  ^M>wer,  And  nheu  tbo  best  men  are  ready 
to  necept  these  conditions,  mid  recognise  thnt  by  adoption  of  them 
their  power  for  good  will  be  enhanced,  while  Ihcy  will  bo  fnH-d  from 
iho  t&iiit  of  ni»oeiutc(l  nnd  i)ndifltinn;uis]iabh>  eorrnption,  or  foolish- 
uesR,  tho  estabb'sbmcii t  of  the  pniuriple  i-flnnot  bo  long  defoiiwl. 

It  only  needs  to  be  added,  tbiit  ibo  conn*  here  advocated  is  nottobo 
raciifsunxl  by 'lie  cfiVcta  of  coiupulEory  nchiiowlodgment,  eombined 
with  u  cru>bing  ecnBorfdiip,  in  France.  What  in  miitcd  for  Huglatid 
is  the  oppo)iito  of  tbo  I*'reiitdi  eysteoi  in  both  these  rc«pocts.  It 
would  bo  voluntary  intttead  of  compulsory,  and  subject  to  tho  re- 
Nlmint  of  public  opiuioti,  not  uf  tbo  pulieo  and  the  Jiomo  Offico- 
But  it  may  bo  safely  asserted  that  tbo  dcgiodution  of  tlic  Krendh 
pitys  has  been  accomplished  by  the  law  of  prosecutions,  warnings, 
and  supprcsBioiis,  and  iii  no  degree  by  the  obligctiou  of  u^atuTC. 
Rather,  iierha]»,  the  latter  requirement  has  5a\'cd  Frencli  joumaliKin 
from  sinking  yet  lowor,  by  ragaging  the  honour  of  a  fen*  men  iu  the 
strugglo  to  inainlQiD  its  po<^ition  under  crei*}*  difticulty,  tmd  by  savill^ 
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them  from  boing  confoimiktl  iu  one  fjuncml  contempt.  Wc,  under 
liappier  ciruumstances,  tnay  rmip  liU'gcr  udviuitagcs,  «-illi  lc»  dit£- 
cuJtioa  to  crtntond  ngainRt.  Wo  hnvc  in  1ii»t  profcasion  an  obility 
no  lews,  with  an  indopfiidpiioe  fur  greater.  \\'h«t  yet  roinninH  to  be 
done  i«  llmt  trn  clpTjito  tlio  tone,  and  purge  out  tlie  rarniplionfi  that 
infect  the  whole  with  a  pervading  sentiment  of  want  of  uprightneu. 
The  way  tn  whirh  is,  ver\-  obTioiisIy,  to  int^ist  upon  ever}'  ono  bearing 
the  open  reflponsibilitj*  for  his  owu  tdiarc  in  the  work. 

For  this  result  there  ia  not  needed  any  Act  of  Parltament.  The 
hoQOunihlo  ambition,  und  the  yet  more  hoDOoniblc  seusitivenosii  of 
public  writers  will  cn>  lon^  inaiat  on  tbcchatigo  hiring  made.  Public 
opinion  will  mutuin  and  eiiforco  tlto  djemond.  It  will  bo  fell  to 
he  an  intolerable  auwnaly  that  while  alt  our  public  aH'airs  are  con- 
ducted by  men  who  romc  into  the  light  of  dny,  pulilie  opinion  upon 
them  should  be  funned  and  guided  by  men  who  remain  in  the  durlc. 
It  will  seem  mouHtruus  ihut  un  author  who  tc^titics  in  bis  own  nuuie 
to  what  he  bc-licve«  to  bo  tbe  ti-utb  tdiould  have  his  credit  impugned 
by  B  critic  who  offers  in  his  tura  no  pledgo  of  his  own  knowledge  or 
faimccs.  It  will  bo  coiidvumt^^  u»  uo  less  indoft-nsible  than  eniel 
that  an  arliBt  whose  bread  comes  from  jmblic  appreciation  idiould  be 
subjected  to  tho  attacks  of  onu  who  nhriulu  from  declaring  that  he  ia 
a  rival  or  an  enemy.  In  politic;*,  in  litorutmc,  in  law,  ui  the  churcli, 
In  art,  ail  who  ecck  to  serve  the  public  pcrfumi  their  fiuiction^  o^K-uly , 
and  eubmit  their  pcrmnal  chRrnetcr  nnd  position  to  the  judgment  of 
the  world.  It  will  not  be  much  longer  borne  that  that  judgnirat 
should  bo  pronounced  or  dietate<l  by  a  secret,  irresponsible,  self* 
eonjititnted  tribunal,  of  which  the  inombers  rcfuso  to  gitv  their  nanini 
as  guarantee  of  their  capacity  and  their  honour.  Such  a.  AyKtmi  run 
be  de&cid<.-d  only  on  the  plea  that  tt  ia  powerless.  M'herc  power  is 
oMumed,  ifsptHisibtlity  muttt  be  aflxxcd. 

J.  I)0VI>  KlNXEAK. 
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I.  Mart  tUtiri^ri  tm  Curl  Sttlinrli.      Jljr  J*»IU  Axniaiir  Fatmm, 

3t^,  IaI«  Fellow  of  Kxntn  Coili^,  Uilanl.    3  vU*.    LongMUM 

IMT. 

II.   If'aKit  ininta*  wmit*  Etmiftltn  ivr/nM.'     In  ■Ilc«i[D*inf»i>lict«r 

Vi'tlxr   teaMwortet   ron  Oomtavtis  TiacmuMiir.      I<apdK< 

(  H^fn  Krrr  I'lr  (7'Mp('(  Vrnrt^nt  F'liululj  iui*<ier«d  ty  C>*I«TA1^ 

T1SKTl•<-UI»^0RP-    LfH*i<>.     l»iV>,  J 

in.   ItVn  Km  imr  Cvtfrit  Writim  .'    Ao  Ar^ili»<  I7  CovaTMITlXX 

Tiai-Ulrxnoiir.    U'liti  u  .SarruH'c  ol  U.a  I)i»b>«iy  li  iWSliHaic 

UmuMripl.  SmmvI  £<)IUui.  Loiiilun;  TbeKtlli^iiiTtMtSoelMf, 

iw;. 


I.  ■ 

'PHK  litlo  of  this  collection  of  Mr.  Froudo's  minor  works  is  ^ngu- 
•*•  liirly  uoll  fbosoii.  Thy  iimjority  of  llio  subjects  trcDted  aro  of 
great  importauct',  mid  llie  troHtisc^  urn  of  the  sbortest,  "VVf  wish 
¥fe  were  not  coinjKilled  to  ijif«r  that  in  anollier  »erise  th<»  title  is  too 
true :  thut  tljRrc  were  not  i-vidi'iicc;  in  tlicsc  two  volumes,  tbut  of 
Honc  of  tUusu  gR-at  Bubjecta  Mr.  Fronde's  studies  buve  been  nbort 
indeed.  We  epeiik  purliculurly  »f  Ibree  articles,  "  On  tlic  I'bilosopby 
of  Catholicisin,"  "  A  Plea  for  the  Froo  I>i*ous«ion  of  Thcolofficnl  Diffi- 
cultiea,"  and  "Critiei«m  nnd  tJio  Gospel  History."  Wo  own  to 
nome  surprise  at  ftndiiig,  in  ihe  writings  of  such  «ii  author,  socondoty 
blcinistics  which  woidd  of  tlieuiselves,  wore  the  articles  anonymous, 
indicate  an  inadequacy  of  aequainlance  with  the  nintler  taken  in 
Land.  For  instnncp,  an  Osfuvtl  professor  is  ctiUtil  Mr.  ituitieif  (««■) ; 
the  reapoiidfat  to  Colenfli>  is  IJr.  H'CnU  (x/c).  lie  ^|li*aks  of  Clim- 
lionity  08  having  " made  its  way  out  of  a  little  fibbing  viUafj^'  in 
Galilc*."  Does  he  suppose  Naaareth  to  have  boenn  *'  fishing  village?" 
for  by  the  temis  of  his  Henttmco,  compared  with  "  Can  miy  thing-  good 
come  out   of  Nazarctli?"  ho  can  mean   no  other.     Or  if  lie  bud 
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C&pemaum  in  hi»  miud,  docs  be  suppo&e  it  to  have  boon  a  ^*iUagc  at 
all?  Ho  8peaks  of  "a  revereiu/  {w)  and  patient  oxammation," 
meuniuff  reverend ;  bo  m  far  allowa  hinuelf  in  awkward  expressions 
as  to  write  "his  evi>»,  liku  tlio  eyes  of  iho  disciples  0/ Emmaiu,  art* 
holdeu;"  and  in  liberties  with  granunar,  as  to  Icavo  uncorrt'ctad, 
"So  little  do  men  coi-c  to  understand  the  conditions  which  have  made 
them  what  they  un-,  mid  whieh  hao  (ffiVJ  created  for  them  thai  very 
wiadoui  in  which  they  thcmntlvcs  an?  so  contented."  Thcsso  tripe  arc  not 
promising ;  a  tiiori  study  on.  a  grtaf  subject  onght  to  bo  the  conden- 
sation of  nidely  difTiiserl  nnd  ncciiratc  information,  mid  shonhl  be  at 
least  blumelc-iK  in  the  fomi  which  it  take-s  brfore  the  world. 

As  VQ  adTauce,  the  omen  thns  fiirnishfd.  heginn  to  be  fulfilled. 
It  is  not  our  prewnt  intention  to  follow  Mr.  Frniide  through  the 
cradc  aseertions  and  faulty  analogies  of  the  twoartides  entitled  "The 
Philosophy  of  Catholiciani  "  and  "  A  Plea  for  the  Frea  Diacussion  of 
Theological  BifEculties."  \^'hethor  Hebrew  archrDotogists  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  ijiferonee  that  Genesis  is  pusl-^VrititoteUun,  wo 
cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  u  iieeessary  one  from  the  strangv  jmnblo  which 
5tr.  Fronde  presents  an  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of 
sin.  If  he  replies  tliiit  nut  Genesis,  but  an  accepted  intcrpreUition  of 
GeDcais,  is  meant,  then  we  rejoin  that  his  text  admits  of  no  nuch 
c\'uaion.  If  the  words  "  Gm-»cd  is  tlie  ground  for  thy  sake  "  have 
any  mcaoing  at  all,  they  c^iny  with  thorn  the  theory  which  ho 
describes  the  Jew  as  hanng  adopted  in  looking  for  a  solution  of 
the  question  (viz.,  how  evil  had  cropt  into  mutter)  tchicli  Ptato  hut 
it;/t  iloub/fuf  {tic).* 

Whether,  agam,  the  comparison  between  astronomy  and  theolog}', 
with  the  awkwardly  playful  cpinode  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  pn>- 
seeutiug  Mr.  Jt-Uinger  Syinuuda  in  the  Court  of  Archce,  is  or  ia  nut 
W  ran,  or  ought  to  haro  been  modo  by  any  man  of  ordinary  dis- 
ciiniination,  we  do  not  atop  hero  to  argue.  But  even  in  thuB  pai^sing 
on,  wc  muKt  prnteitt  agoinNt  the  fpint  of  concealed  banter  in  which 

*  ThAl  Difrre  nmy  li«  no  imibt  on  this  point,  m  quntn  Me.  Fronde'i  own  werdi; — 
"  Jt'ucU  vitncvuDj;  m>  cluuly  that  the  ivpociiiJ  atrcn^l  of  oril  lay,  M  tbo  |)lulDMi}ilien 
kad  Heoa,  in  a^'lrr,  it  wiia  tu  Cu  &  CQOcJutJoa  vluuh  botli  Jew  taA  Termim  vera  noAy  la 
ac«rpt:  tVivnnkiil  Amtotvltc  virvof  itWaginoat  arraiiUbk  to  tha  Peraijui,  tfae  Flalo- 

'  nit'  to  \ix«  Helleiiialic  Jew.  liut  the  purer  tbnologj*  oT  lli«  Jnir  forced  him  to  look  far  a 
tolatjon  of  tho  iiinvtion  which  l^ata  hud  loft  dcublful,  and  to  cxplnin  how  cri]  had  i^rrpl 
ittla  matter,  llo  could  not  nilow  that  what  God  had  craated  cotild  be  »( it*  own  notiii^ 
unpurfuvC  Ood  mode  it  «'«ry  KMid;  eoine  other  tauac  h>d  bioltoQ  m  to  apvil  it.  /i-coirtl- 
loglf,  ne before  li4i  had  icducoi the  {nd«pead<^iitjVrimaneii,wbiMRuiiitraic(ihi»luul  !<utmt 
at  Dabj'loa,  into  a  »ibaTdinal«  spirit;  *o  hm',  not  qaestionini;  tbe  iacU  ot  dlMoie.  of 
death,  of  pnin,  of  of  the  iaBmiity  of  the  flwh  which  thi?  nutiml  xtriirigth  of  the  spirit 
vu  uDablo  to  teaist,  ^t  aetctnUdjor  litm  UHiUr  t^  tUf^Kuilioa  th4tt  llu  Jirtt  imn  had  Mi- 

•  irraUly  iiimr^,aiul  i<f  iU  tin  had  tro'i'i^t  a  fnra  uptn  tht  n-hoU  maUriut  tarth,  tmA  ■a\^ii 

l.gll  which  wa*  ft4hionad  out  of  it."— VoL  i.,  p.  I81. 
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theflc  two  articles  are  written.  If  a  man  iis  dealing  with  a  serious 
subject,  let  him  deal  with  it  seriously ;  let  him  look  his  reader  in 
the  face,  and  speak  bon&fide.  When  he  asserts,  let  the  sound  of  his 
words  carry  their  inmost  sense.  This  is  not  the  case  with  Mr,  Froude. 
It  requires  no  very  keen  discernment  to  see  that  liis  passages  of 
concession  and  courtesy  are  but  veils  for  the  bitterest  irony ;  and 
that  he  is  then  making  morrieet  with  the  initiated,  when  the  un- 
sophisticated reader  supposes  him  to  be  really  for  a  few  momcntM  in 
earnest.  This  kind  of  style  is  very  much  in  fashion  now.  "We  have 
known  it  sometimes  to  accompany  a  lurking-  wish  to  stand  well  with 
those  who  are  simple  enough  to  hang  to  the  old  beliefs,  and  a  fear 
of  speaking  out  the  amount  of  unbelief  which  is  really  in  the  author's 
mind.  It  were  to  be  ■wished  thai  example  of  it  were  not  to  be  found 
in  high  placies,  and  among  our  ver^-  first  writers.  A  most  able, 
perhaps  the  most  able,  prelate  of  our  Church,  mars  the  effect  of  his 
comments  on  subjects  of  the  day  by  this  half-earnest  kind  of  style, 
an  inheritance,  in  his  case,  from  other  times,  and  other  opinions  than 
his  present  ones.  In  his  powerful  charges  and  pamphlets,  if  there 
ever  is,  or  seems  to  be,  an  onward  flowing,  for  a  time,  of  hearty 
sympathy,  it  never  fails  to  be  atoned  for  by  an  eddying  round  into  a 
still  and  creamy  back-water  of  unfiithomablc  sarcasm.  If  all  such 
passages  could  be  struck  out  from  his  writings,  he  himself  would 
appear  to  greater  advantage,  and  their  effect  for  good  would  be  vastly 
increased. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Froude.  It  ia  of  the  third  of  the  articles 
mentioned  above,  that  we  wish  now  principally  to  speak  ;  that  which 
he  entitles  "  Criticism  and  the  Gospel  History,"  "We  shall  hardly 
be  thought  presumptuous  in  so  doing,  if  the  following  sentence  be 
taken  into  account : — 

"  Wc  arc  forced  bcTonJ  our  office  to  trespass  on  ground  which  wc  leave 
usually  to  professional  theologians,  and  to  tell  them  plainly  that  there  ore 
difficulties  which  it  is  their  business  to  clear  up,  but  to  which,  with  worse 
than  imprudence,  they  close  their  own  eyes,  and  deliberately  endeavour  to 
keep  them  from  ours.  Some  of  these  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  point 
out,  witli  an  earnest  hope  that  Dean  Alford,  or  Dr.  Ellicott,  or  some  other 
competent  clerfryman  may  cam  our  gratitude  by  tcHing  us  what  to  think 
about  them.  Setting  aside  their  duty  to  us,  they  will  find  frank  dealing  in 
the  long  run  their  wisest  policy.  The  conservative  theologians  of  England 
have  carried  silence  to  the  point  of  indiscretion." — (P.  242.) 

The  present  writer  only  regrets  that  he  did  not  see  this  chaUenge 
when  it  first  appeared  in  FS-aner's  Magazine  in  1864  ;  but,  seeing  it 
now,  he  feels  it  a  duty  not  to  let  judgment  go  by  default ;  and,  before 
all  other  things,  he  would  say  something  on  the  caution  here  given 
hy  Mr.  Froude — "  They  will  find  frank  dealing  in  the  long  run  their 
wisest  policy."     The  present  writer  is  not  conscious  of  ever  ha>'ing 
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employed  any  other.  In  tlic  Prolegomena  to  tlic  first  volume  of  liU 
Greek  Testament,  publiblied  in  1849,  lio  WToto  tlio  following  sentence, 
ii-itli  reference  to  this  verj-  point :  "  Chi-ktinxHy  iicccr  iras,  and  noccr 
can  be,  t/ie  gainer  by  any  conccalmenl,  tcarju'iiy,  Of  avoiihncc  of  the  plain 
tfiilh,  whererer  it  is  to  be  found."  And  in  this  ppirit  ho  has  met, 
whetlicr  adequately  or  inadequately,  cverj-  difficulty  of  the  sacrc<l 
text.  For  doin^r  tlli^i,  he  has  on  ee%'eral  oi"ca.sions  incurred  severe 
blame  ;  ho  has  had  to  moot  the  dissuasion  and  disapproval  of  soma  of 
his  best  friends ;  but  he  is  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  shrunk  from 
acknowledging  a  difficulty,  or  ever  accepted  Rolutions  which  seemed 
to  him  inconsistent  with  honestj-  and  open  dealing. 

There  would  have  been  no  need  of  this  statement,  were  it  not  that 
ii\Titcrs  like  3tlr,  Froudo  are  in  tlio  habit  of  assiiminf^  diahonesfy  as 
the  necessary  temper  of  mind  of  all  defenders  of  Christianitj-.  To 
turn  his  o'rni  words  agiuiist  hini'^clf,  "  the  service  of  truth  is  made  (by 
liim)  to  appear  as  one  thing,  the  service  of  God  aa  another."  When 
he  aslis,  "  Is  faith  never  to  cease  to  dread  investigation  ?  "  when  he 
writos,  "  If  the  English  learned  clergy  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  raustard- 
socd,  they  would  be  the  first  to  take  possession  of  the  field — they 
would  look  the  difficulty  in  the  face  fearlessly  and  frankly ;  "  we  can 
only  suppose  that  the  shortness  of  his  studies  has  really  not  allowed 
him  to  be  conversant  with  what  has  been  by  several  of  the  English 
clergy  at  least  attempted,  in  the  very  Bpirit  indicated  by  him,  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  lie  could  not  otherwise  have  allowed  himself 
to  say — 

"  It  is  the  more  strange  that  as  time  passes  on,  and  divine  after  divine  is 
raised  to  honour  and  offico  for  Ms  theological  Ber%'ict;s,  wc  should  find  only 
Tvhon  wc  turn  to  their  (xie)  writings,  that  loud  promises  end  iu  no  perform- 
ance ;  that  the  chief  object  which  they  set  before  thcmst-lvcs  is  to  avoid 
diiEcult  gi'ound ;  and  that  the  points  on  which  wc  most  cry  out  for  satisfaction 
arc  passed  over  iu  silence,  or  arc  disposed  of  with  ineffectual  common -places." 
— {!'.  230.) 

Wc  must  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  one  thing  to  hold  our  account 
of  diffieidties  to  bo  inadequate,  and  entirely  another  to  apeak  in  the 
strain  which  we  have  quoted.  The  former  course  would  be  at  least 
within  the  limits  of  fair  controversy  ;  the  latter,  which  Mr.  Froude 
has  chosen  to  adopt,  is,  considering  the  state  of  the  case,  simply 
indolent  and  discreditable. 

AVith  regard  to  one  statement  which  he  makes  respecting  1864,  we 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  believe  that  at  all  events  it,  or  any  assignable 
result  of  it,  is  far  from  being  the  case  at  the  present  moment.  He 
speaks  of  the  "  now  notorious  work  of  M.  Renan,  which  is  shooting 
through  Europe  with  a  rapidity  which  recalls  the  era  of  Luther." 
The  sequel  to  that  work,  which  was  to  follow  up  its  groat  eftbct, 
excited  very  little  attention ;  and  now,  within  four  ycai-s  after  the 
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publiciUion  r»f  the  "  Vie  de  .I«?s«fi,"  thp  tiwea  of  M.  Kenan's  iiiflueooa 
on  Vlipf  have,  il  ia  naicl,  uIiiKMt  vunishwl. 

But  we  procpwl  to  the  matter  itwlf  «f  Mr.  Froiido'd  cfaallrnge — 
thft  quefifiiin  i)f  the  nuthc-iiticity  of  the  Ootspcls.  We  will  p!ut<i  the 
diiHcultiea,  an  tar  ax  ta  M>Ufli6tcitl  witli  our  lituititj  iii  hiit  ovni 
language : — 

"  Looking,  tJu-n,  to  the  three  finit  Gospels,  asuftlly  called  the  Synoptical, 
via  uru  i'Ui;<tuiitt-rccl  iminudiiiU'lv  with  u  niiiarknlilc  couitdou  cletnosl  whicli 
runs  tliroufjli  ihrra  all— a  irscrahlanrc  tco  peculiar  to  be  the  renult  of  uccKlont, 
niui  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  tlmt  tho  writers  urere  iiuiepenilt'at 
of  «in.h  other.  It  is  not  that  general  simiUmty  which  wo  »honlc)  cx|M.'«t  in 
iliffon-ut  accounts  of  the  uimc  ecciics  sod  cvtst^,  bat,  amidst  many  dif- 
fcrencea,  a  brood  Tcin  of  circumstaatial  identity  extending  both  to  snbftance 
und  expression. 

"  And  the  id(>ntity  is  of  seTcral  kind*. 

"  I.  Althou;;)!  the  thrvc  (^rangeliets  relate  ouch  of  titan  nma  Ihinipi] 
War  to  thcmH-lvc!^  utii!  nlthoiigh  bL'ttrceu  tiii-m  tlifre  ue  MMne 
diverpcnciL's — uf,  for  iiistiincf,  liotwt'fu  tho  net'ount  of  our  IiOrd's  miraeuluua 
birth  in  St.  MatUicw  and  St-  LuUe,  nnd  in  the  iih»Mico  in  St.  Hark  of  amy 
mcntioD  of  the  mirn^ulous  birth  ut  uU — mvvxtlielcsf,  the  body  of  the  fetoir 
is  essentially  the  suinc.  Out  of  Ujow'  wunU  und  iiCtieii-> — »>  many,  that  if  idl 
were  ri'lutci]  the  world  itKiOf  cotild  not  contain  the  bool:.i  that  should  bo 
wiitt^n — the  tlirtic  «Tangc-lists  foI«rt  for  the  most  TArt  the  Eomo;  tho  eamo 
prtrublt^  thi!  some  nincletf,  and,  more  or  less  com]]<ictt;,  tho  saiao  addrateca. 
When  the  luftteriid  from  which  to  sclctrt  was  »o  abundant — how  abundiuit  we 
Jiavo  but  to  turn  to  the  fouitli  erongelist  to  se* — it  is  at  least  angular  that 
tbwte  writer*  should  harit  iuqiIu  so  nearly  tho  i&vae  choice. 

"II.  But  this  is  not  till,  f{ot  oidy  are  the  Ulingn  n:lalvil  Ihr  mme,  but 
the  languug*.'  in  whith  Uiiy  art  expressed  is  the  same.  Soniotimi*  Oic  re- 
icmblaucci  is  such  ax  would  have  uris^'n  bad  the  cvangeliiitH  been  truudntiag 
tram  &  common  donimont  in  another  langua.i^e.  Sometimes,  and  most  bc- 
t]UonUy,  thiro  ii  uii  nhftfiliit^  verbal  idcsitity ;  sentences,  purugruphn,  long  pis. 
wigts.  arc  wonl  for  wonl  tlic  very  same;  a  few  expressions  have  been  slightly 
varied,  a  particle  tninspowd,  a  tense  or  a  tnso  altered,  but  the  ditft-n-ncca 
heingno  greater  tJian  would  arise  if  n  number  of  persons  were  to  write  from 
iiH'iiiory  iouw.  common  passages  which  they  knew  almost  by  heart.  That 
there  should  h:ire  been  this  identity  in  the  uccount  of  the  vordt  used  by  uui 
Lord  seems  at  first  sight  no  mor«  than  we  chould  oxpoL-t.  But  it  extend*  to 
the  narrative  as  well;  and  with  rcf^cet  to  the  parables  and  discourse*,  then) 
is  this  oxtjaordioiiry  feature,  that  nluivas  our  Laid  is  suppoecd  to  hare 
spoVcn  in  the  onlinmy  lungnuge  of  PulcNiine,  tho  rnsemblanL-c  between  tho 
evangelists  is  in  the  Oreck  tiiitishnUvii  of  them  ;  and  how  unlikoly  il  is  that 
(t  numbir  of  persons  in  tnins.lating  from  one  Inngiingc  into  another  should 
hit  by  ai^cidtut  on  the  aEUni:  expiv^sious,  the  eiinpleet  experiment  will  show," 
— (P-  2-120 

Vfv  uiv  obliged  to  pass  over  tho  vai-ious  tentative  ac^wtints  which 
Mr.  Fi-oudc  gives  of  tLese  phenomena,  Tlify  uru  sueh  as  are  alrcudy 
fuiniliar  to  all  who  are  aequuiuted  with  thtaubject:  chroiiielershorrow- 
ing  one  fjinn  unolher,  uiiJ  adding  a  tlnish  or  u  polish,  or  two  borrowing 
fn>:n  u  thinl ;  newwpuiJer  etirrcspoudenla  agreeing  verbally  ;  and  llit; 
ncccKsarv  ultcmative  iulcrcucc  in  these  cases,  cither  that  thcv  bad 
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Been  each  otlior's  Ipttors,  or  tliat  thpy  had  worked  up  a  commou 
d()<!Utnpiit.     He  pnHrewlti : — 

"  If  the  Trriters  were  men  of  evifleiit  ffwA.  faith ;  if  tlieir  stories  were  va 
poriH  widely  dilFfPcat;  if  Ihcy  mode  no  alluaan  to  oacli  other,  nor  ovet 
refLTiL-d  to  one  anolliiT  as  :LuUioritie« ;  finallr,  if  neither  of  them,  \a  giving 
a  (lill'urinit  aucouiit  ol'  any  mnttor  from  Ihnt  givt-u  bv  his  compauioas,  pro- 
fessed cither  to  be  ("PpIyinB  na  oiaiwion  or  toiTcctm;^  a  laitlukt,  then  urc 
bhould  have  little  iloulit  thitt  tlii-y  bad  thcmsc-h-cs  not  communicated  with 
<>aph  other,  but  wiiru  Hujipk-nieuUiiii;.  I'luh  of  ibom  from  other  sources  of 
iufunnuttoii,  a  I'outriil  aurrutivo  which  all  iiUkc  liitd  bcfoiv  thein." — (P.  240.) 

He  then  applies  liis  rcawming  to  Ihc  throe  Synoptical  GoepoU  ;  and, 
rejootinpr  niiturnlly  the  snlution  of  their  phcnomenn  of  ngrccniest  ond 
disagreement  which  resolves  them  into  miracles,  »«^'8  : — 

""Wc  arrive,  thori-fore,  nt  the  sameconclu.«iuti  as  leforc:  tliat  cither  two 
of  th«  evangulUts  borrowed  fiom  the  third,  or  ebe  tlieie  vna  soiiil'  other 
ti(v«]>(?l  beside*  thnuft  which  ore  now  extant ;  cxiftting  pcrhsju:  both  in  Hobivw 
and  Greek— fxisting  KvrtaiDly  in  Oivek — the  frsgiiKiita  of  which nio  scutttrcd 
lip  (ind  down  through  St.  Mnrli,  St.  Miitthcw,  luid  Ht.  Luke,  in  moucs 
»ijM(:io'nt]y  large  to  he  distinctly  rccogni»abIi*. 

"That  at  an  eaily  pptioi  in  llio  Christian  Church  many  iinch  Gospels esiated, 
M'o  know  cfrtainly  from  the  woids  of  St.  Luke.  St.  I'aul  alludes  to  worda 
ii6cd  by  our  I/oni  which  arc  not  mentioned  by  the  (■vanjrt.-lislei,  which  he 
DUiimed  norertiielesi  to  bs?  well  known  to  his  benrera.  Ho  speali;*,  too,  of  an 
iippeumnce  of  our  Lord  after  his  resnrrcctioa  to  fivo  hundred  Irethi-on  ;  on 
whieh  the  foar  Gospels  aro  al»  silent.  It  is  iudisiputablv,  thvrefwre,  thut 
bcsidpa  and  antecedent  t<i  them,  thrro  were  other  accoiintfl  uf  our  Lord's  life 
in  use  in  the  Christian  Church.  And  indeed,  what  more  natural,  what  more 
neecR-iary,  than  that  from  tb»  day  on  wtdch  the  Hposlles  entered  upon  tlieir 
public  mission,  aomc  narrAtivo  thouM  hnvc  bctn  drawn  up  of  the  fuels  wbi«Ii 
they  were  about  to  mukc  known?  Then  as  little  as  now  eould  tlic  imagin- 
ation of  men  be  trutttLil  to  rchile  iiteurutely  a  story  eompoaed  of  EtupcndouR 
miracles  without  mistuko  or  exiiir^cnitiiHi ;  nad  tbuir  very  firat  slep  would 
hfiTi-  been  to  eompoje  nn  ae'^oiint  of  what  h!»d  pftwcO,  to  whieh  they  coold 
Fpeuk  with  certainty,  and  which  they  couhl  inTvstwith  imthuritativc sonctian. 
If  it  not  posaiblu  then  \)v.\X  Xhv.  iihiitiad  pa»»a^«  in  iLu  Synoptical  Gospels 
un-  tilt'  nTmsiDH  of  something  of  thin  kind,  whicJi  \\w  evanj^iistit,  in  their 
Inter,  fuller,  utd  more  complete  hintoriet^,  culurtred  uiitl  cipanded  ?  Tbc  con- 
jecitnrr  has  been  olten  niiidi',  and  PJi^iIi.ih  coniniiintiitoni  have  for  the  moat 
(art  difuilMcd  it  f'lightingl^;  not  apparently  l>oiiig  awure  that  in  reJL'cting 
one  hypothc«i>t  they  were  bound  to  Kug^^'^t  another;  or  at  leaKt  to  admit  tliat 
there  WM  wmething  which  lequirt-d  explanation,  though  thia  porticidar 
suggestion  ilid  not  stem  satisfactory." — (P.  247.) 

Kow  it  is  hardly  credibln  that  u  generally  well-informrd  writer  Akoiild 
bo  altogether  igtiornntof  the  elulKinite  hypottiefteR  of  i^ueh  writers  as 
Bishop  Marsh  on  this  ven*  matter;  and  it  i-sNcarecIy  lewtinrredible  that 
he  should  not  sec  that  tliere  !-■*  another  hypotheHis  which  would  nffonl 
»  FiolatJon  even  more  probable;  tik.,  that  a  cummon  or&I  account  of 
our  Ijord'H  Baying«  and  doings  was  current  in  the  Apastolic  body — 
an  hypoth««i8  which  would  far  better  nceount  for  verlaJ  discrepanciee 
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lihe  Contemporary  ^ 


publiratioQ  of  tlie  "  Vw  do  -It'' 
oil  lielif  f  buvp,  it  u  naiA 

But  we  procoetl  * 
tlie  qiicstioii  of  0 
tli6icultie»,   a«    0 
language : — 

"Lftoklng,  f 
wo  oru  ont'ou 
ruoH  Uirongli 
nod  impoRn' 
ol'  uak'li  of 
•liffdvnt 
fcreacw 
uodor 

ti 


^  .ariawt  reporter»  of 
uttiui:  m  writin};- 

'^'-^pifi  ihis  diffically,  unci  not 

'  ^^'.  ,,,uli  Ite  ha*  proposvd,  Iio  will 

,'>  V^/him  tbc  same  I'rolegotmiUL  to 

^  JV"^   f*WP  I*"*  wenJy  of  their  Itnrini;  bc«-n 

V']L**Jlw;clio   tuBta(7,  bat   capccially  of  tbcir 

.t^j^g^  (luiir  twtimony  in  a  nariaiiTt  of  faeU  : 

^t^^  Jif^eatilL  CUM  fay  the  iniliriclnxl  tniu J  of  Iho 


.>-. 


•^  ^'V'^o/  what^WM  roqnuitc  for  tho  peculiar  com- 


^y- 
^1^'' 


A' 


r" 


jirfi-rias-     VDiilc  they  ircru  priQctiulty  togctbL-r, 

[V^v'^Jw''  J^''*^*''^'-'™!  "^^^i  MiiTTalivu  woulil  nuturuUy  bu 

V^f^'*'^*^  rjL])n-ssctl   ill  th<3  Rimii*,  or  iirarly  thv  stmu 

^j^JJcf,  tuti  /rem  A«n>i»  »/  rW*,  b»it  b&caav;  'ihc  ibingii 

''ll  ud  tbu  U-aching  mttun^y  fell,  fur  the  mott  part, 

i*|l^  t»fa«y  aud  iiitfiivKtiiiK  tu  follow  tliu  probable  urigia 
* ....  -  „#  ijjj,  ^rtj^  jjni  d(^(  of  our  Lord 

ews  and  the  ili-llf-nUt*, — tho 

oomuiMiuoi-Hj  ami  uuthculi- 

^   *'^K^Ii#tto«-     I"  tl'P  t-ourae  uf  sucli  a  proct-si  some  poitioni  would 

fi'^u'^^^ctt  down  by  pririttc  bcIioTure,  for  tl]«ir  owu  aw  or  that  of 

>*'^^>^  jj  the  Churrb  fptvttd  to  Sstnuia,  Ormtch,  nsd  Antioch,  tho 

!m^^ tlbt  ^■'"  '"  '^'^''*  "''  ^°^  pbicca,  of  oiailar  eyali-a  of  oral  ti-acbing, 

^S^'zl  fuf]'^"'^^  w<mWthenctf<i[wurd  belong  to  and  be  current  in  tliose 

^^ie^ .CJtarchif ;    and  liwav  porlions  of  the  ei'Uigt'lio  hiiitorj-,  oral  or 

j^i^'{''^,«i;nuiiUi7,  would  Ijc  ailoplwl  under  the  Bunctiun  of  the  Apo«lU-s, 

P*'*     m  •' '"  ""  ^JiinEN  "^  «-»i>icialJy  in  thie,  Iho  uppointetl  luul  Uiviiidy- 

tfb''  *f'^,«T«L-ci-)  of  llic  wbnl^  Church.     Thummme'n  ttiltiratitn  o/  ApttxtoUe 

^Lf  new"  I'rmiiliy  ndoptiii  by  all,  and  wibjetrt  to  nil  the  vnriotii'*  of 

^^a'aoi  uinmgeint.-iit,   addition  and  omi««ion,    iBcideut   to  transiniwtiaa 

^l^cli  inunv  ttiiliviiliul  minds,  ond  into  numy  diSV-runt  localities,  /  Mievo 

Tfiti4  bt«*  the  ahj/inal  lourn  af  th«  evmnurn  jttrt  e/vur  Ou-et  GotptiU.^ 

Thi«t  ftt  III!  events,  will  nhow  how  far  from  Iruo  it  is,  tUul  no  atlcmpb 
f(as  mado  to  account  for  thcsn  phencraena  of  agrcCTniTnt  aud  divcr- 
sence.  It  is  uot  my  present  puqwisn  to  vindicate  tho  ticcouiit  given,  any 
jiartber  than  to  fcUf»m."5t  that  it,;ind  in  my  opinion  it  only,  will  cxplaiu 
ostl  reudfir  easy  ull  tlio  variatts  diflicultiea  which  llr.  Froudc,  afWr 
many  ofht-rs,  ban  alleged.  That  oar  prtwnt  Gospels  should  uot  in 
tlic  vtr}-  earliest  times  have  been  quoted  by  namo ;  that  ecntcuccs 
rot  found  ill  Ihem  eliould  ho  quoted  iu  Ibc  primitive  Cbristiuu 
writers  us  porliouK  of  Gospel  biatorj'  and  of  our  Lord's  aajinifs ;  Ikut 
BcnCcnccs  now  fonnd  in  tbcm  fibould  be  diversely  quol4.>d  as  to  words 
and  import — all  thi»  would  be  naluiul  enough,  on  tho  ti\')>othesiB  of 
their  being  eonstructod  on  the  \iaia»  uf  a  common  ond  tradition.  In 
the  eurltest  times,  th»t  trndilion  itxcli',  or  iia  brst  emhudimeats,  a*  iiL 
those  "mcmoint  by  tho  Apobtics,"  to  which  JuKtin  Martyr  eeenM  to 
rcfor,  Burrivcd,  and  would  uatuxnUy  be  referred  to  by  those  who 
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Imew  tln:m.  TLe  Gospels  d»  not  profesB  to  to  cshaiistive.  Anil  even 
judging  by  Iho  cridcnco  of  our  present  early  MSS.,  of  whicb  wo 
shall  pifscntly  havo  moro  to  my,  wo  must  tuier  that  a  proccea  of 
abridgment  has  iii  somo  cuaoa  boon  at  wurk  in  their  tost.  Tho 
Codox  Bcxai,  as  uU  Biblicul  sL-hoIurs  know,  coulajna  Bomo  additifins 
to  our  ordinary  text,  which  it  is  difficult  la  boUevo  to  haro  bocQ 
raero  inler|Kilatioas. 

The  8ubjfi:t  of  MS.  ovidcne«  as  to  the  original  text  of  our  GMpclg 
ia  one  to  whit-h  enough  attuntioii  bus  not  hucn  givon.  Since  the 
discovery  of  the  Sinoitic  MS.,  it  may  be  almost  said  to  have  passed 
into  u  imvf  phase  {{("fore  that  time,  »omo  scholors  among  ua  sw- 
peotod,  that  moro  ancient  evidence  would  shov  moro  verbal  diver- 
gence, not  more  verbal  agrreitiPnt,  of  5IS.S.  in  the  suim;  passages, 
und  this  siisplciun  ha.*<  baen  now  remiukably  Btreugihouod.  It  kcguih 
clear  that  the  urdinurtly  i-eccived  text  ia  the  result  of  grinding  down 
and  iiSHirailat ing  the  great  rough  outlines  of  the  aucicut  nurmtives. 
Tho  cai-lier  our  witness,  the  less  seems  to  have  been  thought  of  mcro 
verbid  expression.  Whether  it  wbb  J^i,  »ir/>-,  aveKpiOij.  »Tt,cptOt]s 
Jiitl,  or  avoit(ii9t\t  untM,  mattered  but  little;  and  by  ihia  trifling 
oxBDiple,  otht-r  Rimilur  ones  which  might  ho  adduced  may  he  judged. 
As  late  as  Augnatine,  thin  strong  common-sense  view  of  llio  text 
prevailed.  lie  U  commenting  on  the  differing  narratives  of  the 
Apostles*  calling  on  our  Lord  in  tlic  utonn  (Mult.  viiL  'io),  and  ho 
says: — 

"Uita  cmlcxnquo  srntcntia  rat  uxdtontiuin  DaniinuiUt  voIcDtium<)ua 
Ealvnri  :  ncc  opus  est  quicrere,  ijuid  borum  potiua  (.hrialo  ilictiim  !>it.  Ska 
*ftWi  aii'jvid  korum  tritlvi  tlir-trint,  »ka  nlxa  veiba  qitiv  nultm  Krun^rUHantin 
e^miyiem^r^vit,  tnntunilcTn  tanxMi  vnLentin  oxl  eati(!i<m  sententios  veriUttcttt, 
quid  ad  rem  interest  ?  "  ( De  Conacnau  Evv,  ii.  24. } 

Tills  is  indeed  noble  language ;  hut  it  would  be  repudiated  with 
pious  horror  by  tho  present  u])hoIder»  of  verbal  inHpiratJon  in 
England.  The  writers  who  aro  trying  to  witisfy  men's  coni*cienocs 
by  muiiitoiuiug  that  tho  \-arietio8  in  tho  reports  of  the  inscription 
on  the  Cro83  are  due  to  one  ICvongcUiit  having  rendered  tho  Hebrew, 
another  tho  Greek,  another  tho  Latiu,(!)  would  shrmk  indiMmay  from 
applying  Augustine's  words  in  that  case  also,  and  saying,  "  Whether 
the  sentence  really  were  any  one  of  iIumo  fwur,  or  Homcthing  else 
which  none  of  the  Kvangelists  has  related,  but  carrj'iiig  the  same 
sense,  what  miittei-a  itl"' 

"VVe  will  furni^  our  readers  with  jost  one  illustration  of  the 
original  diversity  of  pastagi^a  which  ore  now  found,  in  our  received 
t*it,  conformed  to  one  another.  Our  specimen  shall  bo  tho  Lord's 
Prayer,  as  reported  in  St.  Matthew  and  in  iSt.  Lulco.  Wo  give  tho 
text  in  English. 


3+8 


1h  Contemporary  Review. 


RxcBiTxii  Tbst. 


Our  Fnlhcr  wliicl)  ut  ia  tiieliMTtBi, 
luUlowtd  bo  Uiy  name,  tfay  kingdom 
ccmio,  lliy  irill  lie  tfcmo.  iw  in  heaven, 
alM  upon  tb(!  uutU:  |{ivi-  iix  thiailuy 
onr  du'iy  limod:  and  Forgive  ui  our 
d«bU,  u  \Wt  VQ  ioiK^va  oiii  dvliton  : 
uiil  \v»A  iM  nol  ioW  U-mpUlion,  but 
ddivnr  lu  from  rril.  [For  Uviiic  ia  Ihu 
kingdom  and  Uiu  power  nnd  th>!  gloiy 
fcr«iTi>r.     Amon] 

Ka  kIm  [iRtlMtiintiiilly)  tho  C«d«\ 
Bnxtu  (conl.  ri.),  Uie  <.'o(I«x  DiiMJncn- 
n«  (cmt.  r.),  tho  Cailox  Vntitninw 
(n-Rt.  i\.\  nail  tha  Codtuc  ^iunitkuH 
(mint.  Iv.). 

None  of  thcBP  containa  Uio  Dftica]o^ ; 

the  tbren  Ltttnr,  for  "  irr  far^it"  Imvo 

*'  wfl  hjivc  Eurgirm ;"  nnd  Iho  Codci 
Sbiaiticiu  baa,  "u  wo  kIm  bare  Ibr- 
giveiu" 


LfSB  XI.  2,  &c. 
Our  Fatlier  which  art  in  Uio  hcaraii,  hal- 
lowed ba  tbj  lumn,  thy  kioptom  come,  thy 
will  b«  <i«ii«^  M  in  hnvcn,  ako  upon  tbr 
earth :  gira  ih  <U}-  by  ^j  our  4aily  bread  ; 
and  ftnglTo  ua  oiu  alna,  for  we  ounelree  alM) 
forgiTa  vTcoy  on*  iniiubtpd  to  lu :  ind  l«d  n« 
not  Into  teiuptaliun,  but  deliver  ui  Kvam  evil. 

TiiN  Cuvax  Bujt  (ccnL  W.). 

Uvr  Fnlhcr  which  art  in  tbn  beavciu,  hal- 
tuwcd  III'  thr  luinie  D^iin  ti«,  tk}r  kingdom 
cODic,  tlij'  will  Ik  done,  oa  in  bcaven.  alao 
upon  narth ;  giTD  uk  tiii*  day  oiir  dnOy  broad, 
and  forgivu  lu  oiir  dfbtj^  aa  we  ■!*»  f>rgiro 
our  d(<btor*  :  and  l«ad  ua  not  intu  tt^nptntivn, 
bat  dclitvr  ii4  rrom  v\'&. 

Ooder  Ali-xniiJrinii.i  (coat  v.),  as  the  le* 
celi-dd  tuxt. 

Ctiilnx  Parisionw  (Ephraul}  (eeot.  v.)^  u 
th«  raooived  tcsL 

CoriBK  Vaticimh  (eoat.  it.). 
I''atJi(T,  linllowod  Xa  thy  nunev  thyUDldfltt 
como.  Givo  ua  dny  by  day  onr  daily  twaJ : 
and  for^vo  tia  our  liiu,  fi>r  wn  uiifunlruB  nlao 
forgive  cvory  one  indcbtod  to  iu :  and  lead  ua 
nut  into  tvmptution. 

Consx  SiNAiTicfs  (cont.  \v^  but  pobably 
MU-lr  in  tblVt  M«lury]. 
Tiilb«r.  hiillnwi-d  b«  thy  aame,  ihy  kingdcoi 
comf,  thy  nil!  )h>  dono,  aa  in  heaven,  thua  alao 
on  cavth  .  fti>'i>o*  <''>>' by  day  oofdaDybranl: 
and  furifivv  ua  our  iiinx,  lu  we  OutmIvm  Bin 
Ibrgivc  ovtry  one  ii.idoblod  to  us :  and  lead  at 
not  into  tcmptatiuii. 


Notliing  can  show  moro  plciijily  than  thi*  one  example,  that 
originally  the  two  texts  widely  (iificK'd;  thiit  before  the  fourth 
otfutury  thcro  had  liegun  that  procoKs  of  pal^-hing  one  Kvungelist 
out  of  aiiotlier,  whicli,  advancing  through  the  fifth  and  sixth  opn- 
turie*,  had  attained  as  far  as  the  prc-sent  degree  of  aKjimiluliuu,  whoii 
the  attention  which  began  to  be  paid  to  the  verbal  accurocv  of  the 
text  slopped  the  further  progre&s  of  the  operation. 

Wherever  we  compare  the  texts  of  our  gi-eat  anoient  HSS.  in  the 
common  portions  of  the  SjTioptical  Gospels,  the  ca«o  is  slmiLir.  And 
it  is  a  considerntion  which  muNt  not  bo  forgotten,  thiit  we  have,  so  to 
spoalc,  only  arrived  half  way  up  in  this  divarieating  prooe-wj  thai 
notuiifrcquently,  in  fact  almost  alwiiys,  aomeof  our  ven' earliest  MSS. 
are  offenders  in  this  matter;  that  wc  find  again  and  again  the  rough 
diseiiuilar  reading,  about  the   authenticity  of  which  there  can  be 
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liArdl)'  a  doubt,  contttiotd  t»  one  MS,  only,  wUUo  others,  dating  from 
m  parly  ««  tht'  fourth  or  sixth  centun-,  have  beon  tampered  witli  to 
as^imiliitv  ihe  toxts  «f  thti  thnw  Kvun^-Hstn.  It  intij'  bo  n.  etnrlting 
stAtcmenl>  hut  it  \«  onu  Ixoin  which  no  student  accustomed  to  conipara 
the  texts  of  New  Testament  MSS.  will  tjirinlc,  th«t  prubtihly  wo  of 
th  is  djiy  have  never  seen,  iizid  never  ahull  see,  the  origiual  itinn  of  any 
evangelic  narrotivc  which  has  porttllels  in  one,  two,  or  three  Gospels. 
It  can  hardly  he  doubted  thut  if,  in  Gud's  Frovideiicc,  un  ciirlier 
copy  of  tho  paci"od  text  than  nny  now  nindo  public  were  to  bo  dis- 
eovered,  still  more  divergence  in  vcrbnl  expression  would  be  diOtretfid, 
imd  vrp  should  be  still  further  removed  from  nny  absolute  ecrtninty 
us  to  the  ijmmmd  (VrAaof  tho  douWy,  or  Irebly,  or  quadniply  nUested 
nftrrativcR.  80  careful  has  lie  been,  who  has  revealed  to  us  by  Ilifl 
Apostle  that  "the  letter  killeth,  hut  the  Spirit  giveth  life,"  to 
remove  away  from  ua  that  letter,  f«  which  we  are  ever  prono  to  bo 
held  in  bondage;  bo  true  hoe  that  been  of  the  verbal  t^xt  of  tbo 
Goapel,  which  in  written  of  the  great  giver  of  ibo  law,  "  HK  buried 
him  ....  uud  the  phioe  of  his  sepulture  no  man  kuuwelh  unto  tliis 
day."  Not  the  pver  of  tlie  law,  but  th©  Lonl  hia  God,  wa«  to  bo 
worshipped  by  Israel;  not  the  verkJ  text  of  the  Goxpels,  but  the 
living  Spirit  of  Chriat,  is  to  lead  Clirihtcndom  into  till  truth. 

Tliiji  dix'prgeiK^y  or  discrepancy  ui  ancient  texts  extends  also  (a  lact 
of  which  Sir.  Froudc  socms  not  aware)  to  the  insertion  and  cx- 
cluMon  of  certain  entire  pasJ^^»ge^'.  Of  these  some  havo  been  adopted 
into  Iho  more  modern  revised  text,  while  some  havo  boon  excluded 
from  it.  The  eelebnited  [jussugo  eoncerning  the  adulterea?  in  John 
vii.  S3 — %'iii.  I — 1'.^,  is  totally  unkiiuwu  tu  our  most  ancient  Mi*>8. 
The  Codex  Sinaitietis  stuudB  as  follows : — 

'*  Scanli  anrl  eee,  for  a  proplut  out  of  tialilvo  iloth  not  arise.  Again,  thcie- 
forc,  to  Ibcm  epokc  Jesus,  snying,  I  am  the  Light  ©f  the  World " 

thus  proceeding  direct  from  vii,  flJl,  to  vJii.  12.  Similarly  the  Codex 
Vatlcanus.  The  Alesandrinus  and  Parisicusis  arc  unfortunately 
deticieut  here,  but  it  la  cei-tain,  from  the  amount  of  Gpace  vacant,  that 
they  did  not  contain  the  pa-wigc.  Soveriil  of  th©  later  of  tho  more 
imcient  MSS.  mark  it  as  doubtful,  or  leuvo  a  space  not  sufficient  for 
ihu  whole.  The  Codex  Bezie  coutiiius  It  (cout.  vi.),  but  in  a  very 
different  fonu  from  tho  received  text :  and  it  is  aUo  contained,  with 
many  variations,  in  about  .scvea  of  the  niuth  and  t«nlh  century  MSS., 
and  in  u  multitude  of  the  more  recent  ones.  With  this  sleudor 
uuthurify.  this  pas^iage  has  been  retained  In  our  Bibles,  and  u  treated 
as  forming  part  of  the  sacred  text.  Here  we  havo  an  instance  of  an 
important  seel  ion,  apparently  belonging  to  the  primitive  apostoUo 
oral  narrative,  floating  uncertainly  about,  sometimes  received,  some- 
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iimm  rcjccfcil,  till  at  Iitnt  it  becsnio  intcqiolutod  into  tlic  rrccivod 
text,  utid  Uiut  in  a  place  to  wLicL,  irom  inteniul  iMiusidcrutiouu,  it 
cannot  woll  bdoiij^.  8omo  of  the  lutor  MfSS.  wbich  contain  it  bavo 
plnoMl  it  at  tlio  cud  vl'  Luke  xxt.,  wliicli  plaoo  tt  corlniiily  6fom« 
bottoi-  to  fit,  both  b-om  iU  «lylc  and  diction,  oud  irom  the  period  of 
which  it  Ireatn. 

Biit  instiinccs  of  the  oppoeitc  ])T0CCS»,  that  issuing'  in  ultimate 
esoluflion.  OH'  not  ■nnnting.  Thclfxt  of  thin  siino  Codex  iJeza-,  the 
niott  lingular  and  erratic  of  lUI  our  uucicut  SUiS.,  ahuundu  wjtlt 
curious  piLBBagce,  noir  gtigmatiztd  a.i  intorpoliition?,  but  having 
almost  att  much  right  as  iliat  jiutt  now  truitwl,  uiid  an  some  othon^ 
to  Htond  in  tho  canonical  text.  In  Luko  vi.,  im^toad  of  verae  5, 
which  is  traiispojied  el-sewhern,  the  Codex  liezoj  ha« : — 

"On  ilic  raine  (Jay  Mtcing  n  cprtin'ii  man  wxuliinj;  na  tlie  Siilibath,  lie  Boid 
onto  liim,  Man,  if  indieil  thou  kiiowi.it  wlint  tliou  nrt  doing,  hlesaed  art 
tliou  :  Itut  if  tUou  kttowt'st  n«t,  tliou  art  nccuraed,  oiid  u  trimsgrcssur  of  thv 
law." 

In  Acts  xii.  10,  in  the  uan-ativo  of  Peter's  escape  from  prieon,  the 
■amc  US.  has  :> — 

"  And  they  went  out,  and  d«Kccndcdthe  8eTmi>texi8,nndpQue4aD  through 
one  sItcc-L     .     ,     .     ." 

In  Acts  xri.  35,  the  same  MS.  has : — 

"  Hut  whtw  il  wiis  liiiy,  the  pnctors  a«$cD)Hed  togitliiT  into  ihv  fwrum, 
and  rrnipnilxninj;  tlic  cnrtlKjuuko  wliidi  liml  hnppi-iiod,  they  "were  afmiti,  nnd 
EcnttlM!  licton .     .     .     ." 

The  Bumc  MS.  reads,  Ter.  Oft  of  tho  !>amo  chapter — 

"  nipy  exhorted  them  to  com«  out,  snyinp,  "We  wen-  ignornat  of  your  matter 
tliut  yu  ail-  just  mcu ;  and  thry  brau^ht  Wum  out,  uud  ixhurli-d  tlitni,  fvyiiij:. 
Go  tint  of  LbiE  city,  Ivst  they  uguiu  uttiiik  a»,  cTyiiig  out  against  you     .     ." 

In  Acta  xiv.  JO,  the  Codex  I'arisiensis  and  several  later  MSS. 
httve — 

"And  vhile  thry  wpt«  holdiriR  conrMw  Bponly,  thry  persundcd  the  mnlti- 
tudc  to  Kpiimtu  I'lum  them,  auyini^,  iiiiit  ilivy  noiii  aulbiii;;  tiuu,  but  bpalu; 
lulM-ly  ia  till  tliiugs     .     .     .     ." 

ThcKc  exomp]e.<i  are  ciled,  not  with  any  expression  of  the  writer's 
opiiiiou  ua  to  (lie  niitlienticit"\'  of  the  pUBeapfs  in  queMtoii,  but  siraply 
to  show  thut  tlirre  were  in  Tcrj-  early  timt-B  miuiv  Hitch,  floatin}*' 
nlioot  aino:t^  the  churehec,  and  hndLU|3  ultimately  either  admis&iozL 
into,  or  seelusion  from,  the  canonical  S-ripluree. 

It  (should  not  lie  for|B:otteii,  in  wmnexiuii  with  this  matter,  thul  we 
have  trocee  of  two  editions  of  tho  Kpirtlo  to  tlio  Romans  haviug-  bocn 
in  eirculation  in  primiliro  times,  ouc  with,  and  the  other  witliout, 
chapt«r8  XV.  and  xvi. 
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Xor  Kbottld  viQ  nmit  to  say  mmotliing of  tlie  fact  tliat  ihort!  urc  por- 
tionvi  of  the  present  receirwl  text,  which  have  no  right  tii  Htnnd  iu 
the  iBcrwl  cunau.  Fnmnort  of  these  U  tbir  ci-'lfibratoci  1  John  r.  7, 
respecting  which,  in  the  pn?Ariit  mnturccl  etutc  of  ihv  rridpncc 
Bguinst  itj  it  ID  Dot  too  inurh  to  tuiy,  that  nothing  but  a  timitl  ebrink- 
iug  from  meddling  nt  all  with  thi.'  matter  Lae  prcvoatwl  it*  boiug 
pra«d  from  our  Biblos.  Nunllior  pus«igo  w  bo  strongly  protostwl 
agiiiust  by  GVtM^'tLiiig  dcst-rviug  tho  uauio  of  authority  :  but  there 
arc  many,  :nid  not  a  lew  in  tho  Guk]»:>U  theinec^U'M,  which  wotild  dia- 
apixsir  by  Uiu  unaiumoiis  venUct  «f  any  number  of  achokra  judging 
by  thi!  *videuL'c.* 

Thi>  fuct  ta,  thnt  tho  cxiHlcuoo  of  phcnouicnu  tif  ihit  kind  tnakea 
ncithvr  for  nor  aguiast  the  authenticity  mid  authority  of  mir  present 
Ciaipols.  The  Kvungclists,  in  conunoii  with  many  who  hml  boon  cyo- 
witHO!««P!*  or  niiuift«ri«  of  the  woi-d,  ropoitod,  or  conipihid,  being 
under  the  sppcial  guidance  of  GodV  Ttoly  Spirit  for  that  purpoae. 
In  their  oral  utterances  also,  the  .same  influence  guided  them.  Those 
utterancf!),  given  forth  day  by  day  in  their  missionary  work,  haifo 
periiifai^l,  except  such  tu<  have  been  embodied  in  wiitiiigii  vhicli  have 
conic  down  to  uh.  A  coDAider&ble  portion  also  of  their  written  teati- 
uiouy  has  been  Vik,  Of  the  difufM^  mcatiyned  by  St.  huke,  wo 
have  probably  not  one  remaining,  St.  Paul  wnitu, — for  be  mentions, 
- — opiRth's  whieh  tinve  notre^ichod  ns.  And  who  shall  venture  to  say 
ihiit  the  other  Apostles,  busied  us  cneh  was  in  his  own  wide  neld  of 
Lilwur,  wmte  no  cpihtlci  to  their  churcheti,  nr  thai  thotu-  epistlo 
wei-e  nnl  of  equal  authority  with  the  seven  which  wc  now  puMuiu!' 

Tu  tlio  exclusive  inspiration  theory. — to  the  view  which  Ica(hs  its 
maintuincrH  to  shudder  at  the  idea  of  the  \siaX  leaf  of  the  origina 
autograph  of  St. Mark's  Goaptd  having  periahod,  and  to  expect  thai  wc 
muni  neoeflsarily  be  able  to  pi-uvu  the  consistency  with  one  another  of 
tho  ovaugfdistic  uarruLivuft,  uiid  to  disparugu  the  importance  of  the 
textual  variatioaa  in  the  HHS.,  and  to  shrink  from  the  tliorough 
exaiiiiimtion  of  diplomatic  evident*, — -to  this  view  Mr.  Froudo's 
prtinistB,  us  iud1x.1l  any  argument  bused  on  the  fiicts  of  the  caee,  must 
at  ouec  be  fatal.  But  Qod'»  word  in  nut  given  us  to  build  tho(Hi4^s 
upon  ;  and  the  invo-stigation  of  truth  will  never  be  turned  aMdo  by 
tho  fenr  of  demolishing  thcm.f 

*  With  ttitsB  it  18  pretomcU  LI19  Greek  Bcholar  is  ulrpoily  famtlinr.  Tltrwi  who  nro 
not  GiNwk  M-hokn  will  find  thcin  oU  noted  lu  Ihry  occnr  in  wj  "  Kcw  Tnttunimt  fov 
£nf(li)ib  Kqwlcra." 

^  'Hi-  uKincinpiit,  w  well  u  tlw  dUdKTwniwnt  of  tlie  l«ta  of  tho  Synoptic  Uocpcls  is 
prmrd  by  Ur.  Fruudc  into  tlir  wn-ici?  ofthciT  ilii|iarttgeinQiit:— 

**  With  raippn  to  tTio  psmlilM  nnd  ilixronnrs,  thnv  i>  thi*  cxtraonliiuu^'  tcNtum,  that 
wlirrt-ui  ouf  IxnJ  ii  miFposnl  la  liavi-  ajy^kcn  in  Uui  (•i-dinarj:  languKge  of  PnUitina,  th(^ 
i«iun1il>inco  bctwem  iLc  £riifigoli«t«  is  ta  tl»  <Jr4«k  tnuMkliou  uf  ttivni ;  uid  li«ir  uu- 
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AnoUier  important  poiut  is  ruiswl  'by  Mr.  t'toudo's  ossay — Wte  iuaf 
whfTt  our  OonpeiM  icere  icriftfii.  Ami  liere  ut^in  Mr.  Froude  fau 
treated  us  to  some  of  tlie  puiula  ul'  but  very  short  study  of  the 
subject  :— 

"TbiTO  exist  no  andt'iit  writinfca  whatever  of  surli  rust  moment  to  mita- 
kind,  ot'irhich  no  little  fiin  lie  nutlienTicany  hnovrn.  The  foor  Gos]>eIft.  in 
thf  farm  nnd  under  the  names  wliich  they  at  present  bear,  bt-cwma  ri«i)jlo 
only  v'tXh  divtiuctuesii  tuwai-d  tlii;  cud  of  the  sucond  c«iitiuy  of  the  Climliim 
itn.  Then  it  w.ia  ihat  tlicy  »»»i]in<d  tlie  outhoritalivo  position  nblcli  tlicy 
bBVeever  since  maintained,  and  were  selected  br  the  church  outof  tlie  mmiy 
other  then  existing  nnrmlircs,  as  the  suptvme  und  oxtiusivv  authoiHtiL-M  (w 
QUI  Unl'fl  life."— (P.  248.) 

IjCt  us  iM«  bow  far  thcso  asscrtioiiR  arc  bomc  out  by  fact.  Wc 
bc-Iicvc  that  very  little  examination  ■will  show  the  first  sentence  of 
this  cxtrnet  to  bp  fur  from  n  coiTort  Btntompnt. 

In  the  vcn' outset,  one  eaiition  must  be  piven.  We  are  dealitijf 
with  events  whieb  are  dated  by  nn  em  beginning  thirty  years  btrforo 
meat  of  them  happened.  Thus  one-thint  of  the  first  cnidiry  bardly 
comes  into  consideration.  Then  again  we  are  dealing  with  narm- 
tives  written  for  a  special  purpose,  which  purpow  would  not  boconio 
practically  important  till  the  living  Toice  of  eyc-wilTiessM  iras  Iwgin- 
ning  to  pns«  away.  For  nenrJy  thirty  years  after  the  Ascension,  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  pressing  need  of  written  G()!<[»els  would  bo 
felt.  Thus  the  grcatrr  part  of  the  first  nenturj'  is  gone  before  such 
narratives  would  begin  formally  to  be  eompiled  and  given  to  the 
Church.  And  what  fnllowiii  upon  siirh  compilation  and  publicntion  ? 
How  do  WD  anppow  our  Gospels  to  have  won  their  niiy  to  umvureal 
acceptance  ?  Would  it  bo  Iho  work  of  one  year,  or  of  one  docado 
of  years?  No  one  con  say  of  them  tbot  they  were  written  at  one 
time  or  in  one  plaec :  their  very  pbeiiomt'na  forbid  any  Hueb  supposi- 
tion. No  one  can  pobit  to  any  pruehimation  of  authority,  enmnating 
fi-om  Aposllo  or  couueil  of  AjHwtles,  to  give  tlicm  «inctiou.  Thoy 
must  have  prevailed  gradually,  by  slow  diaacinination,  each  at  first 
in  the    neighbourhood  where  it  wiut  lir»t  promulgated,  and  so  more 

Ukuly  it  u  Uiut  u  nuiuber  of  pcrntu  in  tmn slating  from  one  lui^fiugo  into  wnMtn 
•iliou^d  )iit  t>y  ^M-idcat  on  tlie  eadio  vxiirisuuoiui  lliu  aimjili^t  upcriineul  wfU  ahoir." 
(P.  lU,  vol.  i) 

But  nil  thin  U  jicm  iimtiBijiticin.  GTci?k  wu  Uio  mdmnty  Inng^gn  or  Fklpiluu  tt  1li« 
iioK'.  1  n  aU  probnttility,  our  I^iOtd  nsnaUy  «poke  in  thnt  ]Migrii'>tt<'*  '^'^^  moat  c&roful 
and  minute  raportor  of  Hia  laj^ga — St.  Murk — apocifies  corlain  uppaicntly  Licejilionul 
occsaion*  in  nhlcli  IIo  uaci  Holuovr  (Anrntik)  taruu,  nod  Duk  K»m  to  fioliit  to  Ilia 
oidinnr;  practira,  3tr.  rroado  bu  absolat^ly  no  right  whatem  to  niae  thia  point 
■gainat  the  Evnngfolitla. , 
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and  more  widely  as  it  waa  carried  hither  and  thither  by  missionariea 
of  the  taitb.  Ixing  years  must  have  been  required  for  tho  four,  «>•  wo 
now  hove  rht-m.  to  bt>  placed  in  thfir  position  of  exoliwiva  authority. 
Wherever  then?  li«{^r«I  au  eye-witness  of  oar  Lord's  life,  his  twti- 
iiiouy  wotdd  Ih.'  !tof»>[iteJ  bel'ure  ;i  written  docmoont.  tiiip]K>atiig  that 
document  caiuL'  without  format  authorisation  from  uu  Aik»iU;.  Otiu 
who  was  a  young:  ""i"  of  twenty  when  ho  weiit  up  and  down  with  our 
Lord,  may  huv«  littu  alive  and  bcurinjr  witnt-sw  a(Wr  the  year  100. 
As  thot  rec(«"d  died  out,  the  other  reconU  would  come  in.  But  even 
then,  those  who  had  heard  fVom  Apo^tJoJt  and  eye-witne««ei4  (and  Ihoy 
niiwt  have  been  very  numerous  in  all  ports  of  Iho  Church)  would 
Htiiml  on  a  level  in  sonic  nieasuro  wilL  ihc  Gosijh-Is  themselves.  A« 
wc  have  already  80cn,  thei-ewore  nets  and  sayings  of  our  Lord,  outsido 
tho  Goflpel  !iarra1ive,s,  received  and  quoted  iw  hiiving  Flis  authority.  In 
the  midst  of  nil  tliis.  the  evangelistic  hifttorien  won  their  way  ;  and  if 
tho  adjustment  of  tboir  clainvt,  ss  against  otheri*,  has  to  be  allowed 
for,  BO  ulao  has  tho  sdjuatment  of  their  relations  to  one  imother.  It 
would  tuko  a  eoiistdorable  time  ln-fore  thi-ee  tojitimouies,  in  ninny 
respects  so  Himilar  a«  tliose  of  the  three  RjTioplistt  Kvangeltiittt,  wttuld 
be  recL'i\-«l  side  by  side  ai  of  concurrent  authority. 

And  lot  us  further  reuieniher,  that  during  the  whole  time  rvqutnlto 
for  Oic-'iC  various  adjustinent.s  we  r^liall  in  Viiin  wek  for  f'onnul  eilalluli 
of  oui-  four  GospcU  us  aulhoritnlivo.  Itather  Mhall  we  find  vii(?uo 
reference  to  «;iyi»(»fi  iind  doings  of  our  Ijord  which  may  be  more  <>r 
I0S8  traecfible  in  their  testis,  but  eanuot  with  cortninfy  be  >*uid  to  hnvo 
been  dniwn  from  any  of  thoin. 

^Vnd  iioxi-  let  us  roc*  how  matlerH  really  stand.  Let  ii*  see,  ai 
Tisehendorf  suys  in  hia  excellent  Httlu  tract,  nieiitioued  ut  the  head 
of  this  article,  whether  Ihc  enrllcnt  Chriitttau  literalure  teotiitos  for  or 
against  oxir  Gospels,  Wc  ^hull  follow,  iu  what  wo  luivo  to  suy  on  the 
matter,  the  line  of  argument  which  he  luloptai.  lie  luw  olrivcn  to 
put  it  in  the  mmpleJit  and  mo.'rt.  eommon-seiiw  way  ;  and  "ueh  it  our 
oliject  likewLw. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  sw^ond  century,  between  the  year"  IDO — 
yOO,  wo  hiivo  these  Gosprli  univenwilly  received,  in  all  parts  of  tho 
Church,  as  Holy  Scripture.  We  find  them  quolc<l  n-t  a|»oatolir,  and 
t\B  of  decisive  authority,  by  writerji  widely  distant  from  one  another. 
In  Lyons  wc  have  Ircnrcus.  in  h'w  great  work  on  tho  earliert  heTc«ie*i, 
citing  our  (roHpels  nearly  four  hmtdred  times,  and  tho  Oo*tp«l  of  St. 
John  above  eighty  timet.  In  Afrien  wo  have  TortuUijin  citing  them 
many  hundred  times,  and  tho  Gospel  of  St.  John  above  two  hundred 
times.  In  Alexandria  we  bare  the  same  phenomena  in  the  writings 
of  Clcraenl.    £)ven  curlier,  about  170,  tho  famous  fnigment  on  the 
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canon,  named  afW  its  finder  Muratori,  enumerated  the  four  Gkwpeb 
at  the  head  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  same 
testimony  ia  borne  by  the  two  earliest  translations  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment ;  the  older  Syriac,  dating  about  the  end  of  the  second  centurr, 
and  the  old  Latia, — this  latter  still  earlier,  for  it  is  used  by  the  Latin 
translator  of  Iremeus,  whose  date  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  by  the  fact  that  his  translation  is  used  by  Tertullian  when 
citing  Ireneeus.  This  same  old  Latin  Tersion  is  also  used  by  Ter- 
tullian himself.  Tischendorf  well  obflcrres,  how  weighty  is  their 
argument  for  the  early  authority  of  the  Gospels,  seeing  that  before 
the  end  of  the  second  century  a  general  Latin  version  of  the  four  had 
been  made  for  the  use  of  the  whole  Church. 

And  here  ia  to  be  noticed  a  verv  common  trick  of  reasoners  like 
Mr.  Froude  with  regard  to  such  testimonies  as  that  of  Irenmus. 
This  Father  not  only  adduces  the  Gospels  as  against  the  heretics  of 
his  time,  but  he  also  goes  into  various  reasonings  about  them,  which 
to  us  appear  fanciful  and  trifiing.  Mr.  Froude  himself  shall  speak 
on  this : — 

"  That  there  were  four  true  eyanj^slists,  and  that  there  could  bo  nt-ithcr 
more  nor  less  than  four,  Irensus  had  persuaded  himself  becauHO  there  were 
four  winds  or  epiiite,  and  four  divisions  of  the  cartli,  for  which  tho  Chui-ch 
liciug  uuiTersal  required  four  columns ;  because  the  cherubim  had  four  faces, 
to  each  of  which  an  evangelist  corresponded ;  because  four  covenants  had  been 
given  to  munkind — one  before  the  Delude  in  Adam,  one  after  the  Deluge  in 
^oah,  the  third  in  Mobcs,  the  fourth  and  greatest  in  the  New  Testament ; 
while  again  tlic  name  of  Adam  was  composed  of  four  letters.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  tlie  intellects  of  tliosc  great  men  who  converted  the  world  to 
Christianity  were  satisfied  with  arguments  so  imaginative  as  tlicse ;  they  must 
have  had  other  closer  and  more  accurate  grounds  ibr  their  decision  ;  but  the 
mere  employment  of  such  figures  as  cvideuec  in  any  sense,  shows  the  enor- 
mous diilercnce  between  their  modes  of  reasoning  and  ours,  and  illustrates 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  at  our  present  distance  Irom  them  bow  far  their  con- 
clusions were  satisfactory." — (1*.  249.) 

But  does  it  not  strike  so  intelhgcnt  a  person  as  Mr.  Froude  that 
there  is  another  side  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  those  dreamy 
analogies  of  IrensDus  ?  Bo  they  look  as  if  the  four  Gospels  were 
then  first  beginning  to  gain  acceptance  ?  Do  men  hunt  up  fur 
distant  analogies  and  sj-mbolisms  for  a  matter  to  which  the  world 
is  as  yet  fresh  and  unaccustomed?  Is  it  not  rather  hereby  shown, 
that  this  quadruple  number  had  long  been  a  familiar  and  settled 
thing?  And  as  regards  the  fourth  Gospel,  docs  this  way  of  writing 
look  as  if  he  were  striving  to  gain  for  it  an  authority  by  the  side 
of  three  others  already  known  and  acknowledged  ?  Concerning  this 
fourth  Gospel,  Ircnieu.s'8  testimony  is  very  remaikable.  He  died,  be 
it  remembered,  in  202.     Li  his  youth  ho  had  been  a  disciple  of  the 
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aged  Polycarp,  who  had  himself  been  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John, 
and  had  known  also  other  eye-witnesses  ef  tbo  evan^lic  history. 
He  tells  us  of  the  things  which  Polycarp  reported  to  him,  and 
among  the  rest  of  the  intcrcoorae  with  John  and  others  who  had 
seen  the  Lord  ;  and  testifies  to  the  entire  accordance  of  their  ea^'inga 
with  the  written  Scripturea.  Now  it  has  been  often  asked, — and 
though  the  inquiry  has  been  put  scornfully  aside,  it  has  never  been 
answered, — ^How  could  such  a  man  as  IrcnEcus,  who  stood  in  this 
relation  to  a  disciple  of  St.  John  himself,  have  believed  St.  John's 
Gospel  to  be  authentic,  unless  he  had  received  it  as  such  from  bis 
master  Polycarp, — which  is  the  same  os  saying,  unless  it  really  were 
so  ?  That  he  did  hold  it  to  be  authentic  and  canonical  is  testified, 
as  we  said,  by  his  citing  it  more  than  eighty  times  as  authority 
against  the  heretics  of  his  day. 

And  now  let  us  pass  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  Tertullian,  a 
man  who,  &om  a  pagan  lawyer,  became  a  strenuous  defender  of 
Christianity.  He  speaks  of  Mark  and  Luke  as  apostolic  men,  com- 
panions and  helpers  of  the  Apostles,  and  gives  them  inferior  rank 
to  Matthew  and.  John,  who  had  been  chosen  by  -our  Lord  himself, 
and  invested  with  tuU  apostolic  authority'.  He  also  lays  down  a 
canon  for  determining  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  which  passed 
for  apostolic,  remarkable  for  its  pertinence  to  the  present  subject : 
that  apostolic  authenticity  must  be  judged  by  reference  to  the  previous 
acceptance  as  apostolic  by  those  churches  which  were  founded  by 
Apostles  themselves.  Is  it  credible,  that  a  keen-witted  man  like 
Tertullian  should  have  been  guilty  of  uncritical  carelessness  in  hin 
assumption  and  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  four  Gospels  ? 
For  in  lajnng  don'n  this  rule  he  is  arguing  for  the  whole  four  against 
Marcion,  who  had  repudiated  three,  and  mutilated  the  fourth. 
Surely,  observes  Dr.  Tischendorf,  his  appeal  to  the  Church  of 
Ephesua,  where  St.  John  laboured  bo  long  and  died,  can  hardly  bo 
regarded  as  other  than  decisive  for  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth 
Gospel :  for  scarcely  more  than  a  centurj'  had  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  the  Apostle,  when  he  wrote  this  appeal. 

Another  source  of  evidence  on  this  point  is  to  be  found  in  tbo 
ancient  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels.  There  were  two,  compiled  about 
the  year  170 :  one  by  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  Syria ;  the 
other  by  Tatian,  a  scholar  of  Justin  Martj-r.  Both  these  works  aro 
lost :  but  Jerome  (in  century  iv.J  tells  us  of  the  former,  that  it  was  a 
compounding  of  the  four  Gospels  into  one  whole ;  and  Euscbius  (in 
centuries  iv.  and  v.)  tells  us  of  the  other,  that  Tatian  had  called  it 
the  Diatessaron,  i.e.  "the  Gospel  compounded  out  of  four."  It 
follows  from  these  facts,  that  shortlr  after  the  middle  of  tbe  second 
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oentui-y,  ilie  four  GoKpols  wore  univorsally  roceived,  imd  reoogniaed 
as  ihv  miLl4.'riul,  and  as  the  onfy  material,  out  of  wliicli  a  oomistonfc 
Ufo  of  (lui-  Lord  could  be  compiled. 

Tlic  ulliwioiLi  to  our  present  Giwpels  in  tlie  sfnuiuo  letters  of 
IgimtiuH,  wliu  waa  iiiaiiyred  at  Hume  not  later  (LlIii  llie  year  J  Id, 
and  in  the  nhort  letter  of  Polycoq*.  wtose  deatli  took  place  ven* 
ahortlv  after  that  date,  iire,  though  not  decisive,  yet  hardly  niitttiike- 
able ;  nnd  in  the  Intter  there  is  n  direct  quotation  from  the  First 
Epistlo  of  St.  John,- — a  writing  indiiwlubly  bound  up  in  spirit  und 
stylo  with  the  fJospel  which  bears  Ins  nanic  Or.  Tischendorf,  very 
properly  iis  it  seems  to  us,  rebuts,  with  Homcthiii)^  of  indignant  scorn, 
the  forced  and  ahsurd  theoriet>  by  wlii<^h  those  who  try  to  escnpo  tha 
infrreiure  tr}'  to  ar^couiit  for  the  appcftrunco  of  the  citation  in  the 
qjistle  of  I'olyearp. 

Want  of  spueo  furhids  us  from  folluwiug  Dr.  Titsthcndorf  thruuf*h 
tha  ovidonce  afforded  by  Justin  ilarlyr,  giving  uhuost  iiieouti»- 
TOrtible  proof  of  liia  baving  Moeu  and  eilwl  the  Gutfpels,  and  esjx-ciidly 
tlint  of  St.  John. 

He  next  pasiteft  on  to  the  eurly  heretics,  the  testimony  gathered 
from  whom  itj  mo.it  imporlaut  tmd  irreii-aguble.  '*  So  fuAl,"  says 
Ircuicus  (Hot.  iii.  11,  7)  "are  our  Cioepds  rooted,  that  even  the 
bravticfi  iLro  witti««e-4  for  them,  and  that  each  heretic  wta  nut  from 
tbom  to  ci«t»b1isb  lii'i*  own  doctrine."  Ho  it  remembered,  that  this 
11  the  judgment  of  the  Intter  half  of  the  second  century  concerning 
the  foiTiicr  hnlf,  when  these  heretics  wrote  and  taught.  Then  it 
was  that  they  strove  to  ground  their  eri-oneoas  teaching  on  the 
Qospela.  But  let  us  pass  to  the  herctice  themselves.  Valeiitiuujs 
one  of  the  ablest  and  kccncAt  among  them,  came  from  Kf^ypt  to 
Home  bt'tweeu  A,i>.  100  and  140,  and  lived  perhaps  twenty  yeora 
after  his  arrival  there.  His  whole  system  and  nomenclature  was 
built  upon  turms  peculiar  to  St,  John's  Gospel.  I'jitber  be  borrowed 
from  it,  or  its  writer  from  him.  One  miiy  well  make  the  upholder 
of  the  latter  ultcmativc  a  present  of  it,  nud  hid  liim  welcome  to  its 
conswiutiiecs.  If  il  ho  unteniihlo,  the  other  followH  an  mutter  of 
courac ;  for  there  was  no  tbii*d  Bourec  whcneo  both  mi^t  luTO 
borrowed.  Bn«i<tc«,  Valeutinus  again  and  again  cites  expressions  and 
wyings  which  are  found  in  St.  John,  ^or  was  this  the  only  Qoapel 
which  he  cited  nnd  quoted.  He  foimd  mythical  and  allegorical 
meanings  in  the  story  of  iLe  centurion  at  Capernaum  (Uatl.  viii.  9; 
Luke  Tii.  8),  in  thai  of  the  daughter  of  Jairutt  (Luke  viiL  41),  in 
that  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (Matt.  xix.  20). 

i^olemy,  a  Mrholar  of  Viilcntinus,  quol<»  witli  the  phrase  "ruitb 
the  Apostle,"  "All  things  were  made  by  the  Word,  uad  without  llim 
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was  notliinj^  miule."  TTemcloon,  niiotht'r  L-ouloraporary  inid  follower  of 
ValoutiiiuK^  WTotu  ail  t'lalwnitc"  t'omnieutary,  nf  which  wo  «tiU  jirisitess 
iViigraeiilH,  oil  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  with  a  view  to  sulwtant  iale  from 
it  the  Vuli-iiliiiiun  ductrintrs,  ITip]>i>lytu».  thr  iIiM:ij>liT  of  IroniruM, 
whose  ^TViii  work  oil  tht-  rct'ututiun  of  liL-ivaics  wus  ili.tci»vcnfi  about 
twenty  years  afro,  tulU  us  of  two  of  the  very  carlit-st  of  the  horctical 
sects,  the  Xoa^sencs  anri  the  I'crntici,  thnt  they  held  the  Gospel  of 
Ht.  John  to  be  on  tlieir  side,  and  interwo%'e  their  t«ttching  with 
quotations  from  it. 

In  the  time  of  Iladriaii  (a.i>  IIT"— 138}  Btwilidcs  wrote  a  largft 
work  in  explanation  of  our  Oospeb,  pi-obably  to  fix  on  them  some 
such  mythical  and  fanciful  »ea»es  as  Valentinus.  Of  this  work  we 
hove  but  Ter>'  few  fragnienti^.  But  these  m£ce  to  show  us  that  Lo 
used  tho  Ooepcl  of  f^t.  John,  for  Ilippolytoa  givee  us  his  iiiterprct&tioQ 
of  John  i,  0,  and  ii.  4. 

The  t[U(>stioiierB«f  the  early  orlR-in  of  our  Gti9|K>Ia  have  made  inueh 
of  the  fuBt  lliat  ilareioii  (a.i>,  140  to  150)  used  and  circulated  what 
has  been  commonly  supimwd  to  have  been  u  copy  of  St.  Luke'a 
GosiH'I,  mutilut^l  to  serve  his  pur]wwei.  To  this  hi!  added  ten  e])istlea 
of  St.  Paul,  and  these  logctber  fonaed  hia  collection  of  nacrwl  bonkii. 
It  has  been  Mnmgoly  supposed  that  tbi^  was  the  first  collection  of 
Jtcrcfl  books  ever  tanAc  in  the  Church,  that  the  shorter  Gospel  u<icd 
Tiy  ilarciou  formed,  the  ori|fuml  fuumhition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
not  riee  versa :  that  Marcioii  knew  nottinf?  of  the  Gonpel  of  St.  John. 
Mr.  Froude  indeed  haa  raii^od  a  wonderful  fiibric  of  conjecture  on 
tbi*  foundation,  supposing  that  Theophilus  of  Antioch.  mentioncil 
uboTO  asono  of  the  first  harmouijjBra  of  the  four  Gospels,  had  the 
present  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  compiled  "out  of  other  iinpt-rfect  Go^^m^ 
in  we  in  the  difforeut  churoheis"  and  got  it  (Mif/iM  to  liimnfff'hy 
the  compilor.  After  the  e«dence  whi«h  lins  boon  hero  adduced,  we 
feel  that  wo  may  fairly  consfign  this  conjooturc  to  the  limbf>  whoro 
Mr.  Froudo'j*  post-Aristotelian  Genesis  will,  we  presume,  uIbo  lie.  As 
it  happens,  we  have  in  TertuIIian  a  reference  to  nomo  early  letters 
of  MaiTion's,  by  which  it  npppara  that  nt  first  he  used  all  foar 
Gospelen,*  and  alterwards  in  behalf  of  his  peculiar  doctrine  cimfiiied 
himticLf  to  one,  and  that  one  in  a  matilnted  form. 

From  the  hereties.  Dr.  Tischeiidorf  piieseH  to  the  outaido  enemiea 
of  Cliristianity  itself.  Of  Ihetie,  Celnus,  iii  the  middle  of  cent,  ii., 
wrote  a  book  full  of  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  faith,  now  only 

*  ConipnMadT.  Ihroioneinl.  p-31' A(«d.  UignOi], — Quia  tatn  oomoaor  nuii  Ponticu*, 
qtuDi  t)ui  E^-ongelia  COTToait  !'..Non  nognbunt  lUacipuli  ojoa  (nimiuii  illiiis  fidDmnoliia- 
cum  fuiaai^  ipniu  litcria  tratilm.i . .  wilh  IhmIc  iv.  p.  363  c,~~nubin  t1i!i.'ni  ui  Apoatolia 
JoAiuiM  ct  MnttbiGTta  insintuuil :  ox  Apoitulicia  Lucaa  ot  Uarcui  iiutaanuit. 
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knowu  1o  lis  ffom  llio  oontro  vernal  treating  wriltow  apunst  it  by 
iJri^eii.  Ui'iiw?  W3  learn,  that  Celsos  fbimd  in  iim*  prcscut  Gosptdn 
Uia  material  Air  fais  contemptuoiu  conuncnta,  in  the  (hree  first 
Gu!ipL-b(,  the  Birth  from  u  Virj^n,  the  wise  raon  rrom  the  Kost,  llie 
flight  intn  Egypt,  thu  Du%'cut  the  liuptistn,  the  Agony  in  tho  Garden, 
the  thtrnt  on  theCroflH,  &c.  From  ihcUospdofSt.  John,  ho  adduced 
■the  naming  Jcsub  •'  the  Word  of  God,"  tho  demand  of  the  Jews  in  tbe 
Templo  for  a  Rign,  ikf  flowing  of  blood  lioni  the  »\dc  of  Jonis  on  the 
Cross.  And  ho  notiood  (he  difloronco  in  tho  fflecouDts  of  the  Resuprec- 
iion,  M>n)o  nuniing  ono  angel,  utoino  two ;  on  vrliich  Origen  i^marks 
that  the  ibruior  upplie.^  to  Matthew  and  Miirk. 

We  pa-sa  rapidly  orei'  another  not  unimportant  departniont  of 
evidenee  lu  which  Dr.  Tii*chendorf  has  good  right  to  speak  with 
nuthoritr — the  apocr^-phal  wntJnga  iv-hicb  group  round  the  Xew 
Tcstamrnt  eanon.  The  "  Gospel  of  Jnmcs "  and  the  "  Act«t  of 
Pilut«  "  he  dates  from  the  first  decndo  of  the  Heeond  rentnry.  The 
former  vrm  \rritten  to  uphold,  liy  niythieal  addifions  to  tlie  Gospel 
hiiitoiy,  the  virginity  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  and,  Dr.  Tischeodorf 
Tiuiinlaina,  presiippoitoq  the  Gospel.<<  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Tho 
littler  <the"Act«"of  Pilate)  is  referrrd  to  hy  Justin  llartyr  and 
Tertidlinn  as  authority:  is,  Dr.  Tischcndorf  contends,  the  same  oa 
that  which  wo  now  pcsaess  by  the  Mime  name;  and  takes  it*  uecounta 
of  the  events  of  our  Lord's  pn^sJon  and  dealh,  partly  irora  the  threo 
funner  cvangeliKtR,  partly  from  St.  John. 

A  nnther  vorv  itnjKtrtant  witness  made  mre  to  us  by  tlie  I  rorinitltim 
of  Dr.  TiH(-h(7ndorf  himsc:')!',  is  the  Mplatle  of  Borcabm,  dating  ftvBtU 
the  beginning  of  the  -second  centur)*,  and  during  the  third  ctsituTy 
ranged,  as  of  equal  authority,  braide  Seriiilure  itst^lf.  Of  tho  fire 
first  chaptei-a  of  this  epietlo,  tho  Church,  proYioiisly  to  the  dUcovery 
of  the  Codex  Sinnilicns,  profe«sed  only  an  ancient  Latin  translation. 
In  thlfi  part  of  the  epiBtle  oceurred  the  fulluu-ing  :  "  Let  us  therefore 
lake  heed,  lost,  us  it  is  irrUicti,  wo  lie  ftjuud  many  called  but  few 
chiwoa."  This  oipreiision,  "m  it  w  Krittvn,"  being  the  orflinory 
fonuuhi  of  citing  the  Jluly  ScriptufL';!  of  the  Old  Tentamont.  acrrca 
to  show  that  the  duL-unu-ut  out  of  wbit^L  Uiu  wordu  are  quoted  w&a, 
at  the  time  of  tho  eitation,  accounted  us  of  authority  equal  to  thoso 
Scripture*.  But  that  document  is  tho  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (xx. 
16,  sxii.  II). 

It  van  not  to  be  cjcpcctod  that  eo  doeisivc  «  testimony  would  past 
unchallenged.  As  it  existed  only  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas  it  was  obvious  to  say  that  the  words  "  U  u  icrUfeH." 
were  an  interpolation  of  the  translator.  So  Dr.  Crednor  argued  in 
1833.  Dr.  Tischendorf  may  ho  excused  hero  for  hccoming  a  Ultle 
romautic ; — 
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"While  IcimifJ  Qunnutiy  wMiiiaputing  -wlicthcr  the  Litlin  tcit  in  tliis 
pUc?  VIM  to  be  iit-]K-Ei<lr(l  on,  tliu  iiiiiIi.-iii:iGli-  text  of  Ihti  ori)^niil  lay  Iiid  in 
Iho  loncsorayi  Anbian  di-wrt  amoriff  Um  ancivnt  jmrliunu'iit  rolls  cf  v.  (in-ek 
luonsMtcry.  Muoli  of  it  had  pomhod  during  tho  coiithc  of  centuries  hy  tho 
tooth  of  time,  und  by  tbu  Jiuuds  of  i^iiomut  monlu ;  but  over  this  trrusttro 
watcV'iI  Hn  invUibli^  Kje,  DtshiiLtion  hy  tlm  was  very  nearly  its  lot;  but 
God  Lufl  ilccn-id  iU  cicapo.  fiounil  iiji  with  thp  Sinaitii>.  M.S.  or  tlic  Uiiilc, 
tlio  wholis  cpi^tlt  of  BflTBttbtta'ffaa  TW-diBtor»?reJ  in  tho  original  VitvoV  text.  Aod 
lioir  doDi  this  text  dt^etde  u  rv|pirds  the  words  La  qucotiou  ?  \X  dvcidc*  tlnix, 
that  iho  jpvaX.  cIiiamc  Chri»titun  saying,  '  As  it  is  written,'  wu  prctixeti  to  tlio 
words  of  UatthGW  by  tho  auUior  hinuelf,  not  by  tho  trauslator." — (L*.  47.\ 

We  entirely  share  Dr.  Tischendorf's  fedb'ng  of  scorn  for  tboao 
who  attempt  to  crado  the  i'orce  of  tho  decision  thus  gained,  by 
questioning  tho  spiwo  of  thia  well-known  formula,  or  hy  applying  it 
to  a  possago  in  the  apoorj'pbol  fourth  book  of  Eadroa,  t«  wbieh  tho 
|,Worda  cited  bear  only  tho  moat  dtslmit  riisembUnoe.  This  cvidenco 
.  puts  it  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  ut  the  very  beginning  of  tho 
second  century*  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mutthc^v  wus  acknowledged  aa  Holy 
Scripture.  And  be  it  romcmhert-d  that  in  our  fir^t  notices  of  the 
New  Tei-tanient  eanon,  wc  have  no  con»lant  placing  of  St.  Matlbevr 
/m/,  nor  any  reason  to  believe  that  tho  recognition  of  this  Gospel 
pTocwit'd  that  of  tho  others. 

There  is  yet  una  witnir^  whoso  report  on  this  matter  huB  Iwcn  vNy 

Tariou»[y  taken,  viz.,  Fapias.     But  as  wc  hope  bofuro  long  to  dovoto 

entiTe  artiela  to  tho  eou.'^idcrttlion  of  Lis  testimony,  we  Hhnll  not 

leot^r  on  the  con-siderulion  of  it  ot  present,  further  than  to  say  that 

Dr.  Tischenclorf  agrees  with  tho  view  that  Lo  mistook  tho  Hebrciv 

Goj^pel  of  tho  Nazarcncs  for  that  of  St.  JIatthow. 

Tho  general  conclusion  which  Dr.  Tischondorf  draws,  and  as  it 

oppeara  to  ua  very  fiiirly,  from  his   argument  is,  that  our  preoent 

.Gospehi  wore  received  as  canonical  writings  uhuttt  the  end  of  the  firnt 

'century.     And  we  do  not  see  that  Mr,  Fruudo'ii  "  short  study  "  of 

this  "great  subject"  has  produced  anything  that  invalidatcis  that 

beonclusion.     Our  rcaderH  have  by  this  time  been  puahled  to  jiidgt'  of 

'the  accuracy  uf  hi»  dicLuni,  tlxat  "  tlio  four  Gospels,  in  Uie  form  and 

under  tho  names  which  they  at  present  hoar,  becamo  visible  only 

.with  distinetne?ts  towards  tho    end  of  tlin   aecond  century  of  tho 

'Chi-istinu  era."      It   is,  of  eourso,  a  truism  that    "there  exist   no 

noient  writings  wlmtever  of  sueh  ra.<it  moment  to  mankind  of  which 

BO  little  can  aulbcntirully   be  k-nown ;"    mmply  became  there  arc 

not,  and  cannot  be,  any  other  writings  of  such  moment  as  thc:ie ; 

but  that  which   we  suppose  to  bo   intended   by  this   clumsy  ex- 

reaaion  is  &r  firom  being  the  fact,  as  the  preceding  summary  ha» 

hown. 
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On  Olio  point  we  vfiiture  to  difiiT  fn>m  Dr.  Tiscliciitlorf.  In  bis 
judgiucnt  of  the  paramount  value  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.  we  sec 
Bometliiiig  of  the  overweening  afiection  of  n  discoverer  for  the  object 
of  lu8  discovery.  He  fiocs  In  its  text  o  very  nenr  npproxiiniitioii  to 
tliot  of  the  earliest  Latin  version,  which  Tertullian,  at  the  cud  of  the 
second  eentun',  and  iho  Lntin  ti'Hnslalor  of  Irenaiii*  stiU  earlivr, 
made  UHO  of.  lie  thiukn  iliiit  in  it  he  has  found  the  text  of  the 
Hccoiid  centurj- ;  a  discovery  which  would  bo  the  most  \'iiluab[c  thut 
th*  Church  has  ever  achieved.  Wo  own  that  after  consideroblc  col- 
lation iind  study  of  its  tvxt,  we  cau  find  no  such  distinguishing 
apppoximation,'  That  it  is  a  most  precious  ancient  document,  there 
can,  wo  imu^ine,  ho  no  douhl.f  Its  text  is  an  original  and  n  ven* 
curious  one,  Xow  uppniachiug  one,  now  another,  of  our  great  MSS., 
and  keeping  eloso  Ui  it  for  a  considcriiljlc  lime,  Ruddvnly  it  appears 
to  fly  off  into  Homc  character  of  text  liithertu  unknown,  or  to  attach 
itjtclf  to  sorao  other  family  of  JISS.  throughout  another  possa^. 
In  all  the  usiuiUy  found  errors  of  transcriptiou,  uud  miatakea  by 
rea>*ou  of  ignoranee  or  caprice,  it  nbound^  as  much  as  any  others. 
Nur,  as  far  as  wo  have  been  able  to  judge  (but  hew  'wv,  of  course, 
confoes  to  our  knowledge  of  the  text  being  altogether  unequal 
to  Dr.  Tischendorf '»),  does  it  reflect  the  text  cited  by  tlio  futhcrs 
of  Ibe  Egyptian  Church  of  the  second  and  thiitl  cenlurj-  any  more 
cxncfly  thuu  others  of  o\ir  great  IISS.,  e.g.,  than  the  Codes  Vati- 
can uft. 

m. 

Dr.  Tisc'hendorf's  little  tract  has  been  put  within  the  reach  of  the 
IiUgliflb  public  by  (ho  Iteligioiis  'IVnct  Kot-iety,  which  baa  conferred 
of  late  80  many  boons  on  the  siicred  literature  of  i\\\n  country.  The 
tnuialation  is  passably  correct,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  iu  idio- 
matic English  ;  still  in  iwmc  places  we  hare  found  passages carelesaly 

*  Si.s<,  f.  g.,  A  crucial  jmiWAgn,  I.nki-  tx.  -i*. 

t  A  tonciFptindcnt  of  thg  Oii-'nliiin  of  Juno  12,  of  thi*  ycnr,  is  nimous  to  knoir 
wlmthor  the  inlf  miJ  cvidrnt-B  iif  the  Kainini-nt-wi  of  the  Siiiiulii-  MS.  i«  nniioliiclor}',  bar- 
ing hni)  hi*  fiilth  in  Ihtit  genuiDii'iieM  somcwh.tl  Uiakon  by  ilio  nui-nilive  pnlixtd  to  thu 
titurt  of  Lir.  Ti»(Ouinil')rr».  Wo  an  iwinundpil  that  hf  mny  set  hh  tnintl  m  rw«  on  thu 
point.  Tbf:  tcvl  of  thil  US.  bean,  to  ni,  ttiu  *trfmfr>«t  jtouilblc  muk*  of  tiriglnniitr  and 
gvnuincncn.  If  nny  man  vrcr«  capnblc,  from  bii  koovrlcilKu  of  anucnt  MilS,.cf  forging 
audi  n  U-it,  it  would  Uko  bim  rJmD»t  tlic  durallou  of  a  Ufu  to  acconip!i.ib  tb<!  forg*ry. 
Dtsidca  which,  wo  am  nnnlilc  U>  «rr  in  tho  Tpiy  ntnutthtfornant  niLiraliTP  of  Dr.  Ti«- 
chondnrf  liny  giounds  of  »uaiiii;ion.  Our  friatid  i«  pivwi  lo  blow  liin  trTiwixt  Imditc  htm 
BOnnwhEit  loud ;  and  this  nurrativo  i«  ct^rtAinly  not  ntmlin^  in  cziiroiilc*  of  lii«  habit. 
Wo  pwafiiBB,  too,  tfl  a  certain  nnsicty— uDdi*pellcd  by  anythiiig  ha  M,y%  at  thu  pnd 
— iia  to  whetbw  thn  good  monka  of  fit-  Calhntno  huvp  got  bnck,  or  UTO  Ukcly  to  get 
bfipic  IhciT  [mviuui  docuiTH'nt,  w!iic)i  wan  borrotvLt]  to  bo  iHkim  to  t$t.  PMonburg.  S«o 
p.  17  uf  tliv  livnoflO,  p.  'M  of  the  tmriBliitioD. 
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rendered,  or  even  altogether  passed  over.    E.g.,  who  would  suppose 
that  the  English  quoted  heneatb  represented  the  Q-erman  ? 

"  Eor  we  find  that  the  old  Syriac  vermoB  which  has  been  recently  found 
is  quite  ae  closely  related  (?  see  Qertnan)  ae  the  Italic.  The  fathers  of  tho 
Egyptian  chnrch  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  moreover,  established 
tho  trustworthiness  of  this  Sinaitic  text."  (Translation,  p.  116.) 

"  Vielmehr  bestatigen  grossereu  Theils  denselben  Text  gegcnitber  demjeni- 
gen  der  neuereo  Dokumonte,  die  alteste  erst  vor  kurzem  aufgefundene  sytische 
LJubcrsetzung,  die  kaum  jilnger  ist  als  die  altlnteinische,  aber  ana  einer  ganz 
iindcren  Gcgend  der  christlichen  Welt  herstammt,  so-wie  die  Zengnissc 
iigyptischer  Kirchenviiter  des  2  and  3  Jahrhunderts."     (Tischend.  p.  62.) 

And  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  example. 


vol,.  V.  ('  t; 
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MuBBAV'S  Han^xok/bT  Ireliad.    London :  ISdA. 

BLACK'S  WKktaw  Giadt.    Edlnburgb  :  IB6S. 

Lkwis'h  Topographicii  Survey  of  Wicktov:    DDbtiD:  ISSt. 

Spekrss'b  Stiae  *f  Ireland  (Woriu.  ml.  vl.,  Jacob  Tonson,  171S1. 

Monce-Mabon'b  Biitoty  and  Antiipidiei  of  Si.  Patriek't.    Dublin  :  18I». 

Vi'AXKXJLU'a  Handlioot  of  frith  Aittiqiiilici.    Dublin;  185J. 


fPHE  Wicklow  country  conveys  as  definite  an  idt-a  to  an  Irishman 
-*-  as  the  Peak  country  does  to  a  North-Midlander.  The  district 
covered  by  the  name  begins  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  of 
Dublin,  aud  may  be  prolonged  towards  the  Bouth-wcst  across  almost 
to  £ildare  and  Carlow,  taking  in  the  whole  of  that  moss  of  granite 
and  metamorphic  rock  which  makes  such  a  largo  patch  on  the 
geological  maps. 

Of  course  such  rock,  rising  to  two  and  three  thousand  feet  in 
height,  makes  us  look  for  fine  socnerj" ;  and  we  are  not  disappointed. 
Moreover,  we  are  not  treated  to  a  mere  repetition  of  what  wo  left 
behind  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Perhaps  no  two  moun- 
tain districts  are  like  each  other ;  but  the  contrast  between 
Snowdonia  and  Wicklow  is  almost  startling.  None  of  the  Wicklow 
hiUs  have  the  sharp  forms  into  which  the  Welsh  slate  is  cut  by 
the  frequent  dj'kes  of  trap.  There  is  no  place  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict at  all  like  Olawd  Coeh,  or  tho  ro(:];-^\'uIl  connecting  the  two 
Camcddfl  ;  no  lake  with  that  look  of  blunU  dt:solation  which  ah^-ays 
marks  the  Capel  Curig  water,  and  which  Tjake  Ogwen  only  loses 
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under  the  brightest  sun.  To  the  north,  whnre  the  countiy  ^tcm* 
more  level,  mme  of  the  Rtngle  bilLt,  like  the  Sugurlonvee  and  Three* 
rtK^k  Motintttin,  hove  thoroughly  mountain  nhapet.  But  in  the 
heart  of  the  dintrici  thoy  are  alinoet  all  roundod,  like  Da-rtmoor 
fiumnitt))  vHthout  their  crowning  torn.  It  \&  not  on  Iriah  Dartmoor, 
though  ;  for  its  valloys  or  "  glens "  arc  a  for  more  marked  feature 
than  Tttvy  Cleeve,  or  the  vale  of  tho  Okemeot,  or  the  rest  of  the 
Dartmoor  rales :  nor  18  it  much  like  the  d&le  part  of  Derbyshire ;  it 
iH  on  a  larger  ecalo,  and  the  heather-«lad  and  peat-covor«d  heights 
form  a  very  much  finer  contract  to  the  vaUi>yit  than  tho  flat  gnias- 
dowDM  of  Eyam  and  Bradfield  do  to  the  hollows  thiil  are  cut  through 
them.  The  Devil's  Glen,  through  which  tht?  Vartn'  mnii,  or  ran 
before  it«  irat«re  irore  cut  off  to  supply  Dubtia,  ia  the  mo^t  Derfay- 
Rhiro  in  ita  style.*  FartH  of  it  remind  you  of  the  bent  bits  of 
Doredale — magnified  a  good  deal — for  aome  points  in  the  glen  are 
said  to  bo  more  than  three  hundred  feet  high.  The  great  nharm  of 
the  country  i»  that  you  have  m  much  in  h  nmaU  space.  From  \Vick- 
low  to  the  head  of  (he  Doril's  Glon  ia  not  more  than  six  milect ; 
Arklow  is  barely  four  miloa  from  tho  "  mooting  of  the  waters." 
hray  is  close  to  tbc  Dargle,  and,  be  it  remembered,  is  quite  near 
Kingstown  and  within  ca«y  reach  of  Dublin.  Thue  you  mny  live  on  a 
fine  breezy  coast,  and  yet  get  up  daUy  into  the  heart  of  the  bills,  an 
advantage  which  thoeo  will  duly  appreciate  who  remember  the  weary 
drire  from  Bangor  to  LlunberriM.  Go  by  rail  from  Dublin  to 
Ai&low,  and  you  will  see  how  very  litUo  apace  is  left  between  tho  sea 
und  the  bill^.  Through  gup  nlU^r  gap,  you  get  pwpa  up  far  inluitd  : 
but  all  the  rc*t  of  the  way  you  have  water  on  one  baud  und  ahccr 
rock  on  the  other.  Kverybody  has  hoard,  though  far  too  few  know 
practically,  thn.t  tbis  Wii^klow  (-ountry  is  .iingutarly  beautiful.  I 
w4  it  at  much  above  any  nf  its  Welsh  or  Knglish  rivals,  an  Eillamey 
is  without  question  superior  to  the  lake  country.  No  doubt  ports  of 
it  have  been  ororpraiiHHl.  It  in  the  ilt-Iuck  nf  Ireland  tn  pick  up 
CBSt-ofT  Knglisb  customN;  and  when  tho  profeanional  tourist,  and 
guide-book  maker  found  hi«  "  oocnpation  going  "  over  here,  he  began 
to  infest  the  more  acccdsible  parta  of  tho  Sister  Island.  Tbc  magnilo- 
quent race  who  uM>d  to  talk  of  tho  "  lovely  aaenory  "  of  doll  flat 
Leamington,  and  to  grow  rapturous  about  Weston-super-Mare,  is 
over  here  becoming  extinct.  We  have  got  to  Murray  and  sober 
raility.  Wioklow,  however,  atill  auflera  from  tho  mtschieroos 
brood,   whoso  guidonoo   is  aa  tmsafe  as  it  ia  wearying.    .  For  to 

*  Dca  niu  the  Varti;'*  old  tmtsc,  Inliboidon,  hi  tnouth  ly  iuiiSarA  k\A  the  K<rwnlh 
Uobid.  Tli«  (lintricL  rtijouua  in  Inbticn  ^Inrer.  Aba.) :  iabber  IMlo  k  now  Enasrelly  \ 
iaUur-M-mbsrc  b  Bnjr;  lowor  don,  bbher  SJalni  bi  Wexford  HvImut. 
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their  natural  love  of  bombast  vrtis  often  added  tb«  toadying 
iofttinct  which  led  them,  consciouBly  or  unconwiouely,  to  lay  the 
praise  «u  very  thickly  whoQ  eome  great  man's  ground*  wore  being 
described,  "We  cati  fiincy  Prince  Piicklcr  Moskau,  who  epeaks 
of  &  ^'er^'  ordiuary  wuudod  dale,  as  if  it  eombini'd  all  the  beauties  of 
Tompe  uiid  Caahmere  and  Vallombrosa  into  the  bargain,  repaying 
in  tliii5  way  Homebody's  Ii-iah  welcome ;  juat  as  Tom  Uoore  found  tho 
valley  "  whoro  the  bright  waters  meet "  the  sweetest  in  the  wide  world, 
because  of  the  Tory  pleasant  rooolleotjons  connected  with  it.  Far 
worRetbiintliRprinpoorthepoelJKMr.  N.  V.  AVillis,  who,  for  Ireland's 
Bias,  had  im  mujiufacMire  the  lettor-preos  !»  what  wa«  for  a  long  while 
the  best  collection  of  Iriah  views.  He  and  other  "  burdcuwime' 
benntA  "  of  the  name  genus  have  done  much  harm  to  the  dtBlrict  by 
nvrrpriuHing  the  outakirta,  while  almost  silent  abnut  the  interior. 
A  man  reads  that  the  Darglo  ii  "the  mo«t  lorely,  romantic, 
rttipeudoufl,  Ac":  he  goes,  and  finds  a  very  finely  wooded  glen 
with  rock  cropping  well  out  hero  and  there,  and  patches  of  old 
turf  where  you  can  mt  and  pic-nic,  and  watch  tho  aim  tinting  each 
kind  of  tree  with  its  own  special  green,  and  hear  the  river  brawling 
among  the  boulders.  If  a  Yorkshireman,  you  can  count  up  a 
handful  of  dales  nearly  ae  good.  Anyhow,  you  have  eeen  better 
somewhere;  and  so  you  go  away,  talking  of  Irish  exaggeration, 
probably  nithout  getting  at  all  into  the  really  wild  end  ehnractorirtac 
Boenerj'.  If  you  can  do  no  more  than  that,  you  would  do  bettor  to 
leave  the  Dargle  alone,  and  to  content  yourself  with  miming  down 
by  the  ooBst-i-ailway  and  seeing  what  you  can  as  you  pass  along. 
You  will  nay  that,  if  Ireland  is  an  ugly  picture  in  a  lovely  frame, 
lovelier  framing  than  the  country  between  Killiney  and  Kilmiohael 
Point  it  would  be  bard  to  find. 

In  this  great  mass  of  high  ground  rise  several  rivers,  which,  Sowing 
singularly  near  cucL  other  in  quite  ditt'creut  directions,  beautifully 
illustrate  the  "ruinfuU"  or  "water-shed"  priiiiL-ipk'.  Clusu  by  Sally 
Gup,  through  which  goes  a  branch  of  tlm  great  military  rvad  (tho 
country  vrm  aUucwt  ioimUl-bs  before  1798),  rise  the  Liflcy,  running 
north-wc»t,  the  Daigk-  draining  eaat,  and  the  iVnuomoe  (lowing 
soath,  through  Lough  Tay.  A  very  low  clcration  dividca  the 
Tartrj'  from  the  ^Vnnumoe ;  and  in  like  manner  the  ground  about 
Wicklow  Gap,  which  thmws  off  th^^  King's  river  westward  to- 
wurds  the  LiiTey  and  several  affluents  of  tho  Ovocti  to  tho  south  and 
eaitt,  is  much  lower  than  a  go^xl  deal  of  the  country  round.  Rivers 
do  not  UHUolly  rise  in  the  liighcit  partn  of  a  moiuitaiii  district ;  ii 
comparatively  flat  moor  ivill  often  do  more  to  set  water  going  and 
to  divide  the  course  of  streams  than  a  steep  ridge  or  a  high  peak. 
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The  largest  rivor  in  Ihc  AToomore — ono  of  mnnj',*  for  the  natives 
tiid  not  n  largo  choice  of  nnTnwt.  Ptolomy  rnit)  Toni  Moore 
call  it  the  Ovoca.  Small  us  it  is,  it  lias  a  host  of  tribHlaries. 
Every  lake  in  the  country-  drains  into  it  except  Iho  two  Lfniglw 
Uray,  in  (Hencree,  in  the  skirls  of  Kippurc.  Through  Longhs 
Tay  anrl  Ilan  runs  (as  we  said)  the  Annamoe,  past  ite  nBmenalce 
tillage,  where  little  Laurence  Sterne  fell  into  the  niiil-raoe  and  waa 
almost  drowned.  At  Laragh,  sometime  the  head-quarters  of  oatlav 
O'Dwyer  duriug  the  '98,  there  iii  a  regular  "watyra  meet,"  A 
bigger  fitream  than  the  Annamoe  eomea  down  Olenmacnaas.  Lough 
Nafaunagaa  drains  through  Glandasan,  where  you  may  «till  find, 
or  fancy,  tracos  of  the  sacred  way,  from  St.  Bridget's  firo-shrinc 
at  Kitdaro,  to  the  tsoTen  churchet^.  An  old  Celtic  track  it  vaa 
long'  hefore  the  mintV  time,  for  the  firo  wna  only  the  heathen 
altar-flume  christiunizod,  and  in  the  lake  lived  one  of  the  many 
pia!<t^  or  holy  serpents  whom  St.  Patriek  banished.  I-ustly,  still 
fiirther  to  the  south-west,  the  Glenealo  runs  through  Glendalough. 
AH  these,  meeting  near  Larngh  Bridge,  form  the  Avnnniore,  and 
run  down  through  the  lovely  woodeii  rale  of  Clarngh,  to  (vastle 
Howard,  li  Moore  had  stood  on  the  hill  by  Larngh  barracks, 
when  he  wrot«  his  song,  few  would  have  disputed  its  literal 
truth ;  for  the  view  thence  is  such  as  you  might  go  a  long  mtiv 
without  fleeing  the  like  of: — the  wido,  richly  winded  Clarugh 
valley  in  front,  and  the  three  glens,  each  wilder  thuii  the  other, 
behind,  and  on  tJie  right  the  weird-looking  level  cm  which  stood  iht* 
city  of  tihe  seven  churches,  and  which  not  even  Ji-nlnnN  Hotel, 
built  close  to  the  old  cathedral,  has  Hitrf4>cded  in  viiIguriHing. 
Softer  it  is,  by  far,  than  Snowdonia;  and  yet,  if  you  have  weather 
<lcar  enough  to  look  out  beyond  the  nearer  ranges,  you  will  say  that, 
though  youeannot  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  upper  lake,  with  the  "gloomy 
shore,"  still  the  element  of  grandeur  is  not  wanting  in  the  beautifully 
mixed  scene  whicl)  lioe  before  you.  That  is  the  charm  of  Wieklow:  from 
the  best  points  you  g«t  a  little  of  everj-tliing.  Here  is  one  instance, 
perhaps  ihe  heat  :■ — go  and  sec  Lough  Tuy.  rowing  across  Lough 
Dan  to  get  to  it :  and  then,  before  you  walk  down  the  steep  road  to 
Itoundwood,  look  hock  at  the  lake,  with  the  woods  on  one  side  and 
•he  lofty  craga  00  the  other,  and  the  great  scaur  backing  il  up  behind. 
It  is  as  wild  as  "VVnstwnter;  yet  close  by,  lis  it  were  in  the  same 
setting,  you  have  the  lovely  little  Cloghore  dell — so  green,  bo  beautiful 

•  K.g.  Northern  Blackwater.  Tint  unh&ppy  plMticttjr  and  lovd  of  xtmniivn  which 
liavD  niim-il  ttin  ruo  iJioww  iuolf  in  their  frciiUL-tit  ur^'pUnce  at  English  aamat. 
Amonff  ihtt  mon-  obatiiiatcv  Oynri  otunea  an  corrupted — AvoBdhu  bftcontm  Honddy — 
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in  form;  the  plao!,  porliuiw.  of  all  utbcnt,  you  will  aiy,  where  one 
could  enjoy  lift',  at  any  raU-  «Lfn  the  sun  \»  shining,  tw,  again,  tho 
brouct  g:lon  of  Imuil,  with  thcyoungSlancyniniuni?  through  it,  iRsncii 
a  lively  contTMt  to  the  niountmns  rwrnd,  change,  too,  eo  dniiilily  ut 
tsvery  mile,  that,  you  don't  wonder,  ns  yon  look  at  it  Itoth  ihe  military 
Toad  oTcr  TabU*  Mountain,  catching  new  heautiw  every  step  you  riam^ 
that  the  Wicldnw  )tept«  should  hnre  1011(1^ harder  light  than  men  wbo 
had  odIj  the  cenlral  plaion  to  do  battle  for.  What  a  fiau  life  of  il 
the  O'Byme  must  bare  lived,  lying  with  hifl  rrcaghi  (cattle)  ahoot 
Lough  Dan,  perhaps  in  that  very  Cloghorc  d<?ll,  and  sweeping  down 
evcrty  now  and  then  npon  the  Pal«,  now  seizing  and  holding-  to 
ransom  thejudgenwho  werefarrj-ing  the  king's  writ  down  amon^tlie 
English  of  Munflter ;  now  (u»  in  Gerald  Griffin's  boUiid)  reBcuizig 
Talbot's  duiightu-  frmn  his  wild  kemeti,  and  getting  taken  prifloner 
for  hi»  paiuB,  of  courftc  to  h«  set  free  by  the  lady,  who  dwly  ruBB  off 
with  him  to  his  loir.  A  wild  cutiutiy.  pnesosaing  everything  need- 
ful for  dcfenco  (that  Qlcu  of  Imail,  with  its  vom-liuid  and  water- 
power,  might  be  qnitc  a  Swiss  canton  oil  to  itself),  lying  comfortaUy 
bctwern  the  awi  and  the  high  rood  to  the  south,  no  wonder  it  bred 
tt  wild  race  who  kept  up  a  sort  of  Robin  iiood  life,  unttuubled 
by  what  wont  oil  in  the  Palo  or  among  tho  Iri»hry  beyond  it, 
for  they  belonged  to  neither.*  No  wonder  Gleudainugh  long^ 
remained  virtually  attached  io  the  Celtic  church,  having  its  own  Irisli 
bishops  ;  though,  in  the  ecclesiwttical  arrongemcnti}  of  the  conquerors, 
it  had  been  lowered  from  a  hii<hopric  to-uu  ai-chdeacunry.  If  the  arch- 
deaconrj'  waa  a  sinccuro  hcoanse  the  IriaJi  pi-cfcn-ed  tiieir  o^ti  man, 
•  at  least  it  could  not  have  heon  a  rioh  one.  It  is  rated,  indeed,  at  ten 
murks  in  the  Pope's  vuluntivn  in  I-'iO(!,  nnd  at  100  marks  In  tho 
King*!!  visitation  of  l(il5 ;  but  we  are  told  again  and  again  that 
faocaiuso  of  war  the  income  is  not  to  be  hnd.  "Nil  propt.  gucrr.," 
"nil  quia  vaatii,"  are  constant  entries  in  the  'vnlualion  list  before 
mc.  £vcn  to  the  valuation  uf  other  preferments,  nearer  Dublin. 
there  are  the  Mignigcaut  additions  "temp,  pacifl"  or  "aut  miuiu." 
Thus  the  prehi-nd  of  Wieklow,  a(ta(.-hed  in  1332  to  the  Arcb- 
deat^onry  of  Olcndalongh,  is  dosiiribed  in  the  luquisitio,  38  H.  VIII., 
»a  worth  "  communihuB  annis.  aJvi/,  xiii».  ivA;"  "it  lieth  in  ihs 
Bimu'e  country,  and  is  of  large  extcnl.  btil  errn  the  partictilar 
namea  of  the  totm  /«»rf»  arc  to  m  uvknvtm"  say  the  inquisitors.  Indeed. 
when  w©  remember  that  religion  waa  u  matter  of  race  and  not  of 
creed,  and  that  in  the  Compoatio  ficalie,  made  in  1514,  between  the 

•  Mr.  VanglmTi  fcrap  out  cUnrly  in  hi*  "IlMton- nnil  Geogmjiliy  "  {Omttmppnry 
JUtinc,  M»_v,  1807],  thn  n-n.'-.m  »hj-  Trrbjoi  wjiii  conq,u«ed.  tier  bigb  Uada  mn 
■11  iaolutfd.  'Iliiin  n  Wirklov  Mvt  coLiliJ  no%  fall  hntlt  on  his  triniili  m  tba  <<Htt-1i 
Blooine  without  lighting  hiH  mj  nmw  lh<>  PhIk. 
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Arohbuliop  anil  tlie  Dmh  and  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick,  "  llit>  uiicK-ut 
custom  of  this  chiipch  is  confinued  itnd  ratified,  that  all  Irishman 
by  blood  and  nation,  and  nil  wlio  coafonu  to  tbcm  in  mode  of  Uff. 
arc  fihvit  out  from  being  member*  of  thia  Cath«lrn],"  we  sliull  not  (hiul: 
it  likely  tbat  the  Dubliii-^ppointed  digiiitariee  would  bo  of  much 
acootmt  in  plaocn  (nd  Abp.  Alan  has  it)  "ubi  O'llyrnc  cnpitanooa." 
This  cxcluaion  of  mort-  Iri--<h  waa  110  idlfi  throat.  About  I'JWi  ThomiiH 
Sutill  (ouo  would  liuTc  thought  tho  mimo  iOiould  haw  l>oi<n  spcority 
enough)  being  nuuli>  Andidcaoon  of  Glendnlough,  the  king  wuh 
itdriacd  that  hf  wn*  an  Iri^bnian,  and  tbat  thcrcforu  bU  presentation 
WUH.  hy  40  ICcU-ard  III.,  null  lutd  Toid.  The  c&t^^.  wofi  triud  upon  u 
quare  impdit ;  but  the  jury  found  tSncH  to  be  ao  EnsflisbniBn. 

It  naa  hard  for  an  Anglo-Xoitnan  hierarchy — more  hateful  to  tin- 
Irish  then  than  "the  liatabliabmeDt "  ia  now — to  get  tiihea  out  ol 
Glcndolough  nrcbd«icourj'  and  Wioklow  probcnd  ;  well  it  roighi 
!have  been  ;  for  tdl  these  duiuly  liltlu  cumuli,  some  of  tbcm  »o  perfLxrl 
in  the  mingling  of  water,  rook,  and  wood,  iiud  tiny  greon  meadow. 
Iliat  ■' Capability  Drown"  would  have  confoascd  himaclf  unable  to 
add  a  finishing  toui-h,  havu  sci-n  x'luuty  of  bard  Hghting,  from  the 
days  whcu  tbo  kviiR-,  dc-cp  uidoep  after  a  long  foray,  was  wokod 
by  tbe  shout  of  the  inrading  MarcKmcn,  down  to  tbo  '03,  when 
the  rebellion  lingered  on  in  epitc  of  yeoinanr}'  and  ft^acibles, 
and  tbo  pejwaul,  hunted  like  a  partridge,  hoi^itl  ag-iijiMt  hope: 
that  "  the  French  were  on  the  sea,"  or  that  Lord  Kdward  would 
reappear  and  lead  bini  to  victory.  It  in  hard,  in  treating  of  such  u 
country',  to  get  well  tlin)ugh  the  topography  without  branching  oil 
into  the  history  ii-hich  every  poae  and  almost  c^-erj*  vaJley  bring  to 
mind.  And  yet  there  uro  singularly  few  sc<rular  ruins  in  thie  historic 
country.  Those  ehicft  eddom  built  cartlea  j  they  prererred  the  froe 
life  of  the  hill-side,  where  Spenser  »aw  them  gathei-ed  to  hear  the  bre- 
hon's  j«dgmrnl«.  The  rath  was  mostly  an  earthwork  MUToundlng 
waltlod  palapos.  There  is  what  they  eall  King  O'Toolo'a  castle,  indeed, 
doao  by  Annamoe  village;  but  Arklow  and  Wicklow  castles  were 
{bunded  by  the  Danes.  At  "VVichlow  the  steps  nlill  remain  by  whicL 
they  went  through  tbesea-poetcm  to  their  ships.  You  won't  caro  to  go 
down  now,  they  are  90  bbck  and  elippery ;  but  any  of  the  barefooC 
goesoons about  will  bo  glad  to  show  you  tbnt  (ho  way  is  still  practiiTaldc. 
No  ;  if  you  want  castlcB,  go  to  the  valley*  of  the  Norc  or  of  the  Suir. 
There  every  lownland  has  its  square  tower,  whence  a  look-out  conld 
bo  kept  iigainsl.  the  Irish  enemy.  The  Irish,  too,  thcrcoboute, 
built  their  cuMtlcs:  Jl'Carthys,  M'Gwircs  (one  of  those  was  tho  fiiat 
(o  Kork  nn  English  title  ;  he  wonted  Heury  Vlll.  to  niokc  him  on 
Earl  that  he  might  secure  bis  lands),  O'Mores  of  Loix,  lords  of  what 
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in  now   Queen's  County — these  built  nsi  if  thry  liaH  been    Butlrrn 
and  Fit7gcrml<l8  ;    but  the  Wicklow  septa  have  not  letl  inurh  ruc-vird 
of  themselves  in  aslilar  or  rubhlc  work.      Till  Elisraljeth's  duy  then* 
was  little  need  for  them  to  build  ;  thev  were  pretty  wifo  witliout  wuILi 
and  lowers  ;  and  atVrwarda  the  pressure  on  thcin  bwnnic  tcio  ^rrat ; 
donu  they  uiust  have  gone,  ereu  if  they  had  had  a  caatlc  in  evcrj- 
rIcu.     But,  to  fiuiph  our  tojtography.     The  dietrict  with  which  wo 
have  to  do  conlaius  acvcu   loke^  and  three  or   four  tam«,  half  u 
dozen  water&lU,  and  nearly  twice  a^  many  glens  uid  passes,  var}'ing 
frnm  the  wootl(*d    Inxuriance  of  Dolguny  to  the  bare  wildne««  of 
Sally   Gap,  a  pa&s    through  the    high  ground  between   the  Lifley 
and    the   head  waters   of   the    Annamoe.      There  ore   hills  of  all 
ahapcs  and  Rizes.     Kveii  the  Dublin  granite,  risrtt  In  Tvo*rock  Moun- 
tain to  1,763  feet,  and  secinn.  as  does  abo  it^i  'Hircc-rock  neighbou)-. 
far  higher  hy  reason  of  its  fine  bold  ehapo.     This  granite,  too, 
is    well    represented  at    Killincy,  whoco  tall  obelisk   haunts    toii 
almost   lUI  the  way  from  Dublin  to  tho   Darglc.     Hereabouts  tho 
(Tountry  is  Hke  Bome  parts  of  Cornwall,  wild  and  bare,  the  tield* 
strewn    with    hufje    ffranlte    blocks.      These    it    pays   very  well    to 
W.ist  out  and  send  down   for  wdc  lu  Dublin  or  Kingstown,  what 
soil  there  is  being  a»  fertile  an  gninito  detritus  almost  always  is. 
lA't  U8  hope  tho  toimnts  have  leases,  and  can  make  a  fair  bargain 
for  improvements.     The  eob  walls,  tc<o.  and  etouc  fences  capped  with 
oarth    have   a   very    Cornish    look,   and    tho    great   chimney    of 
Cariick    mine    Btrongthens    the     iUusion.      Through    thin  upland 
there  is  uo  pass  except  the  walp,   through  whieh  runs  the  Dublin 
and  Enm'akerry  road.       This  acalp  I  think   the  poorest  thing  in 
tho  district,   nut,  tioltworthy  at  all,  except  that  such    large  fnultK 
arc  unusual  in  grunite.     It  is  nothing  but  u  couple  of  not  very  &teeii 
hanks  etrcwn  with  blocks  of  all  uizca.     Even  the  guide-makers  are 
beginning  to  give  it  up  oa  a  natiu-al  wonder,  and  to  talk  of  it  aa 
made  (or  rather  improved)  by  the  Danes,  thnt   tiny  might  have 
a  good  road  from  Dublin  when  they  went  to  rob  the  aept«*  bank 
at  Olenduloiigh  sanctuarj-.*     Of  course  a  granite  district  gencnilly 
kocjxt  its  rronilec;]i8  if  it  ever  had  any.     Tliere  is  one  on  Jlount 
Venus,  close  to  the  acslp :    but,   like  many  more   in    Ireland,   it 

•  Dublin  (BUi-lipool— tuirJcntly  Mh'eluit&:  tlM/i,  the  French  iiau)in*  ft  NotMtowu, 
u]Htftl  of  till!  lly  InnhiU'  ((piorjr  ViV-in^J  until  ths  grvat  Celtic  viotorj-  of  Clombtff  tn 
lOltt.  A  vuburb  it  Btill  coUctl  Oxnuuutowu,  i.e.  OiitiuHii'a  towii.  Bcriru  ihe  ivo  oatlw- 
inia,  on*  for  each  net.     In  ibr.  droHictim  •Srotonim.  we  imd,  "  «.i>.  asi :  Pint  laking 

of  At^-dlath  by  Omtilea «.ii.  ttll:  \  torUvm  nl  Dutihlinn.  from  wbieh 

Iju{h«ii  (^IjwoKlft)  util  thn  I'i  Xeill  wok  <|HnJi.>d,  both  ljin<U  «.nd  ctivichc*,  m  fiu-  as 
Slbbh  BlBjd)kni&  (Hlievo  liloomc)."  AainuldUrcecc,  tbu  (rouurcitof  tlielriilictuoft  wnv 
ko|it  Ui  tiolj  pluce* :  ihii  -*iu  (ttty  mmo)  the  ilaal  cause  uf  lound  lowsn. 
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Inw  liad  its  table-stonc"  ups<?t,  perhaps  by  some  of  the  '98  j-eomaiin-, 
who  r<-Iic>ved  in  thin  way  the  monotony  of  detfcrating  ohlbuijing- 
grounds  luid  wrrckhig  disused  chiirch^a.  They  have  the  credit 
of  putting  dovni  the  fine  cromlech  called  I'lei-co's  Table,  which  now 
fomie  tlic  biiae  of  the  sappers  and  niineiV  cairn  on  the  lop  of  Lugna- 
tjuilhi.  Better  worth  seeing  is  "  the  Druid's  judgment  sent,"  just 
iicroM  iho  road  by  the  Killiney  Martello  lower;  the  seat  Wakc- 
miin  BUKpects  to  by  a  modem  antique,  but  its  BurrHUuditigs  are 
curioiu) ;  there  are  yet  traces  of  tliiC  ring  of  boulders,  tbo  rtouo  circle 
of  power,  OS  it  is  eaUfd  in  the  Oiwiuiiic  legends.  That  the  Bix'hoii 
judges  8at  on  t«uvlt  acuta  luid  delivei-cd  judgment,  up  Ui  com- 
inrativdy  rcccut  timca,  wc  hure  8pon8or'»  tcslitnony.  Ho  say«,  in 
"The  State  of  Ireland,"  that  strange  dialogue  between  Ircnicua 
and  Eudoxns,  whereiu  he  glorifie«  the  (to  iw)  barbni-ous  policy 
of  I^ord  Grey  of  Wilton,  "  there  is  a  greut  uso  among  the  Irish 
to  make  great  aMeniblictt  togothor  upon  u  rath  or  hill,  there  tn  parly 
about  matters  and  wronga  between  townf^hip  and  township,  or  one 
private  person  and  another  .  .  .  which  nioetings  it  is  very  inconvenient 
«hould  be  ijennittod."  Spenser,  by  the  way,  has  his  hit  at  the  'ologistn 
<>!'  his  day.  Speaking  of  the  big  &touct>  found  on  many  of  tbew 
mounda  ho  says,  *'  Some  do  vaiidy  term  them  tlie  old  giant's  troveta, 
iind  tbink  that  those  huge  utuneH  would  nut  ebe  be  brought  into 
order  or  reared  up,  without  the  strength  of  giants.  And  utheni  a« 
vainly  think  they  were  never  jilaced  there  by  man''s  hand  or  art,  but 
only  remained  there  so  since  tbe  beginning,  and  wore  offcerwajdj!  dis- 
<-«vurcd  by  ihe  deluge."  IJut  it  \»  not  his  arcbaxilog>',  it  in  his 
notions  on  politics  and  colonixution,  tluit  mako  his  book  not  only 
iiransing,  but  instnictivo.  The  Stixou  is  the  same  being  now 
that  he  was  thon,  a  coloniser  by  extirpation,  unable  to  appreciate 
other  people's  ways  of  thinking.  He  means  no  worse  than  fX)n> 
querors  in  general  do,  but  this  hardness  senus  worso  in  bini  becauw 
lie  hits  had  so  many  opportunities  of  shewing  it,  and  his  impatience 
of  all  systems  but  hi»  on-n  makes  bini  cruel  on  principle.  Then 
he  always  takes  his  law  with  him  ;  and  lingHsh  law  in  England  may 
1)0  an  excellent  thing,  and  always  certain  to  bring  about  jualico; 
but  in  Ireland  in  old  timea  it  taeant  delay  luid  jobber}'  and  bribery 
and  all  that  is  foully  unjust,  aN  they  say  it  means  in  parts  of 
India  now.  Spenser  U,  liowever,  above  the  little  weakuoM 
of  wishing  to  bring  in  trial  by  jun,'  among  tbo  livild  septs,  who 
(he  soyi)  "make  no  more  »cnip1o  to  puss  a  cause  against  an 
Englinhmuii  uud  the  <2uccn,  tbnugh  it  be  to  strain  their  oaths, 
than  to  drink  milk  imslraiucd."  Like  his  hero,  Lord.  Qrcy,  be 
prefers  the  short  and  Nummary  method  of  martial  law.  As  for 
linding  uuy  good  in  the  UrcUou,  of  course  he  cannot  Iw  expected 
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to  do  that,  when  he  says  "tho  cvU  custom  of  mnrTyiiif?'  witb 
the  Iriith  ifl  most  carefully  to  bo  rcstrnini'd  as  a  most  daogt-roua 
infoction."  In  fact,  he  aatictpat«d  Cromwoll'tt  policy  o^  oiuting  thD 
native  from  oil  except  tho  lands  beyond  Shannon.  For  this  end  ho 
would  make  wnr  in  vinter,  as  Mouravicff  did  on  the  Poles — 

"  For  then  the  tm:s  arc  bare  aod  nakrd  which  um  both  to  dotlie  and 
houw  the  kiTD ;  tlte  ground  ia  cold  and  wet  which  unrth  to  be  his  bedding ; 
the  air  'm  »hiirp  mid  bitter  to  blow  thmngli  hi*  nuked  fude«  and  legs;  the 
Icyne  arc  banvn  and  vithoiit  lailk,  vhicli  uscth  to  bo  hit  food,  neither  if  be 
lull  them  will  thty  yield  him  fleoh,  imr  if  lie  kwrp  them  will  they  gi^c  him 
food ;  be«idt«,  beintc  with  calf  for  ihi'  m'Ji-t  part,  they  will  through  much 
chasing!  antl  diiviag  cast  aU  their  calres  and  loae  their  milk  which  Bboold 
reliere  hira  the  next  Bummer." 

There  is  to  be  plenty  of  ^arrtMns,  which  arc  in  coch  eiuio  to  be 
fourfold,  eo  a«  to  drive  the  tnimy  irom  side  to  side,  '*  and  tennis 
hiin  among  them,  that  he  aboil  find  uuwhore  safe  to  keep  hie  ereet 
in."  In  this  way  '*  lu'a  creet  (creaght,  herd  of  homed  cattle)  is  to 
bo  waated,  killed  and  starved,  and  he  liimaelf  brought  so  low  that 
he  ahall  hnvo  no  heart  nur  ability  to  iudure  hid  wretchedness,  the 
which  will  tnirely  come  to  p««a  in  very  short  time ;  for  one  winter 
veil  followed  upon  him  8hnll  %o  phick  him  on  bin  knees  thut  he  will 
never  be  able  to  stand  up  agnin."  8uch  i»  the  applivatiou  of  tht' 
art  military  proposed  for  Ireland  by  the  gentle  court  poet ;  umI. 
verily,  in  Sir  H.  Hidrey,  Lord  Grey,  and  iwores  of  others,  ho  found 
men  to  carry  out,  yea.  to  go  beyond,  lis  inatrvictiona.  This  ia  his 
picture  of  the  atatc  of  the  country  alVr  Lord  Qrey'd  campaign  in 
Mnnater: — 

"  Out  i>f  every  conicr  of  tbu  woods  aaA  glyoncs  the?  cano  cttepuig  tijfe 
on  their  hand<>.  Tor  tlu-ir  legs  could  uot  hL-iu  them  :  they  looltedllln  Mmb*- 
mies  of  death,  they  spaki^  like  ghusts  crjiug  out  of  tiietr  fjrtiTcs ;  th«y  did  Mt 
the  dtod  carnotiR,  happy  wcri;  tht-ythnt  could  jnadthcm — y«a,  mid  themKlves 
foon  all«r,  iusouiuoh  us  tiii;  vur^'  carcQBscs  they  epurcd  sot  toaonpu  ont  of 
their  gmrea,  and  if  tlity  found  u  plot  of  wateicrcMCS  or  abanin«ks  thry 
flocked  thereto  as  to  a  f'ea&t." 

But  what  rouses  Spenaer's  ire,  is  that — 

"  The  noble  htrd  ^flsooBS  woe  blamed  and  complained  of  that  he  ttganlwl 
the  life  of  litr  Muji.-j-ty's  aubjccts  no  more  than  doge ;  and  the  wrrtthwl 
people  were  pilicil  ujij  ncyit  coucimIs  plotted ;  and  that  good  loid  blolltd 
witJi  the  name  of  n  blcmily  inim,  whom  who  thai  well  knew,  knew  to  be 
most  gentle,  nffahle,  Innnir,  ami  temperate,  but  that  the  accewity  of  thingn 
«afotcad  him  to  thut  violcntu." 

It  ie  Lord  Grey,  and  not  the  miecrable  Muneter  men,  whom  the 
poet  pitiea.  Spenser,  by  the  way  (let  us  have  done  with  him  now  wc 
hare  him  in  hand ;  hia  "  State  of  Ireland "  cannot  be  plcaciuit 
reading  for  one  imxiouM  for  the  honour  of  Eliaabcth's  great  men),  haa 
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a  good  deiil  alnnit  Wii-lclow,  for  (iiftor  Lonl  Groy  bud  done  hw  wtirk, 
efTet'tuulIy  we  niij^lil  \yj\e  rhoiight.  aod  waK  gone  tx>  h[8  account), 
anwng  tho  chiefs  who  roB«>,  tlio  whole  couiitn*  over,  one  of  Ihe  most 
fiunouB  was  tlio  liead  of  the  0'B>'Tni\  Pliettgrh  MuoHu^h,  aa  the  poet- 
poUtician  calls  htiii.  Ho  9l:ct<.'hca  out  a  plan,  adminicle  upon  pAper, 
for  ihoroiiphlvMibduing  Ireland  with  1 0,000  footmen  and  1,00<I  horse, 
of  whom  w.W*0  orp  to  "lie  hi  gorrinon  upon  tho  Knrl  of  Tyrone, 
1,000  upon  Mai.'IIngh,  the  rent  upon  Bome  part*  of  Connaught" 
How  he  would  make  war  we  have  already  seen.  Ijet  us  just  h#«- 
what  he  would  do  with  his  ronqiicsts.  Eudoxu*,  naturally  enough, 
doubta  as  to  thin  mountain  tract,  "  those  waste  wild  placeei,  whether, 
when  they  be  won  unto  her  Majesty,  any  will  be  hasty  to  ee«k  to 
inhabit  them."     No,  says  Irenaua,  they  are  not  all  waate —  ■ 

"  I  varroot  toii,  thon^h  tbr.  whule  track  of  the-  countrj'  be  mountainous 
and  wovtly,  ytt  1)i<  n-  uvi  utauy  ^iKully  ndli-jit  iunongitt  them  fit  fur  fair 
habitations ;  to  which  thaw  mountiUDt  ndjoiml  m ill  be  a  great  increane  of 
pnstange,  for  that  roontry  ia  a  ^at  aoil  af  enttic  and  very  tit  far  breed. 
Aa  foi  com  it  is  nothiuf!  natural,  Bare  only  for  barley  and  oats,  and  eone 
placoB  for  rye,  and  thiicfore  the  largt-r  penny vorthti  may  be  ollvwcd  to 
them  ;  thouph  olhprwiiw  ihf  widencss  of  too  mountain  pastumgc  do  ncciin- 
praeo  thv  badnpffi  of  Uw  Mil,  so  as  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  find  inhubitonta 
and  oudurtaken;  i'songh." 

There ;  a  faii-er  picture  of  the  TVicklow  country,  from  an  agriciil- 
tarirt'a  point  <if  view,  conld  hardly  bo  drawn.  It  answers  now  just 
as  well  as  it  did  then.  Go  to  Though  Dan,  and  on  the  west,  aide  yoo 
will  find  ono  Manning,  who  will  gire  yoti  hoase-room  if  yoo 
want  to  try  thf  fiwhing.  TVrhapi  he  is  the  descendant  of  one  of 
SpmserV  less  ?u<-c:raflful  "undertalfeTH."  Anyhow,  he  still  rente  hia 
land  {as  bpensnr  rcconimcndsj  in  bulk,  some  fiflf^n  acrca,  and  the 
ran  of  eighty-five  more  on  Che  mountain,  and  for  this  he  pnyi* 
£20.  If  he  has  anything  like  a  inarhet  ho  can  hardly  complain 
ofbinng  over-rented.  Hi"  wm.  however,  iJko  ho  muny  of  the  beat  of 
them,  18  in  America,  u  railway  clerk  at  40  dciUurs  a  month  ;  and  ax 
he  rowed  us  to  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  past  the  rich  bcnlher- 
patcbee,  up  to  tho  steop  foot  of  the  Oo|;hon*  mountain,  whero  a  Hltle 
beech  of  whitest  sand  makes  n  fairy  lunding-placc,  I  could  not  help 
fcding  he  cared  lew  nbont  fhr  wild  beauty  of  the  place  he  Hrotl  in 
than  about  the  "iolid  gain  to  be  made  on  the  other  lide  of  the  Atlantic, 
Don't  expect,  good  tourist,  that  e\-ery  Irishman  yon  meet  will  be 
hrimfuU  of  legendary  lore,  or  steeped  in  poetry  to  the  very  lips. 
Most  of  thrm  are  like  folkfi  in  other  countries,  commonplace  fcllowst 
enough.  JlesidcH,  if  tbcy  were  not,  would  it  be  reaminahlo  that 
they  should  wear  thoir  heart  upon  their  alccre  ao  boi-c,  that  after 
hnlf-a-dozen  words  yon  shotild  be  able  to  tni-n  it  inaido  out  Y  The 
Satnnffiy  Beeieic  complains  that  the  Irishinun's  fim  and  humour  ar»* 
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dbBpiwarln^.  Suroly  it  {»  a  good  thing'  if  he  declinas  to  be  any 
loDger  tii«  buffoou  which  the  strangi?r.  who  only  knew  him  frtxn  the 
carioatures  iu  Ihc  plays,  expected  to  finii  him.  But  Spender  has  led 
me  Away  from  the  cromlechs,  of  which  I  beUeve  erory  one  ia  clearly 
pot  down  on  the  iadispcnsabU  Ordnance  map.  Tboao  at  Kilteman 
olose  to  Golden  Boll,  at  Shanganagh  near  KiUiney  church,  and  in  the 
Druid's  Glon  by  Cabint«ely,  are  tine  specimens,  all  neur  each  utker, 
and  all  hetonging  to  that  granite  district  of  which  I  was  ajwuking. 
Kilteman  cromlech  iit  q^uite  perfect ;  its  covering  stone  measures 
Iwcnty-thrcc  fwt  by  serentoen.  Tta  wcakncxH  is  in  its  Kupporte, 
which  uro  oiily  from  two  to  four  foot  high,  ko  that,  if  it  wiu  a  tomb, 
the  body  must  haro  been  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  contrary  to  tbo 
fashion  which  King  ?<iall  recommmidnl  to  hi;^  son  Looghnire  when 
ho  bade  him  Cas  wc  read  in  the  book  of  AnuHgh),  "  never  bocomp  a 
Christian,  hut  koep  to  the  old  faith,  and  be  buried  in  Tara  Tlill, 
ttaitdiny  up  like  ti  mtsn  in  bnttk,  with  yourfiice  to  the  south,  as  if  still 
biddingdctiancc  to  the  Leiiisfcer-men."  Tnlkiiignf  Tarn  reniindH  me  of 
Dr.  Petrie's  remark,  that  the  etone  in  Weptraiust^rAbboy  is  only  a 
flhnm.  The  Lio  Fail  was  hardly  a  thing  which  a  mere  colony  like  the 
Dalriad  Scots  would  be  allowed  to  carrj'  off  with  them;  beeides,  the 
Irish  chroniclers,  in<wt  accurate  of  men,  testify  to  its  existence  on  Tara 
up  to  the  eku'enth  century.  There  it  most  probubly  is  still;  and  bo 
uU  the  bunkum  that  has  been  talked  about  its  serving  u-s  seat  for  ihc 
Brunswick  line,  and  ensuring  its  perrannrnco,  ia  wimply  worthless, 

^Vcll,  Iretwcen  Dolkeyond  llray  the  granite  sweeps  inland,  stretch* 
iag  down  to  Kcw  Uoss,  and  forming  the  lurgc^t  patch  of  red  in  tho 
geological  map  of  tho  British  Isles.  Nearer  tho  coast  are  tho  Cambrian 
rocks,  which  eoine  out  so  boldly  at  Bray  Head:  if  you  are  lucky, 
you  may  timi  thoro  that  raro  zoophyte  ihi*  Oldhaniia.  Lower 
down  you  get  the  Silurians  of  variou.^  kinds.  Strange  ihiit  two 
districts  8o  unlike  aa  Siiowdonia  and  ^V'icklow  should  be  formed  of 
nearly  the  eouie  luck.  I  suppose  the  vuat  masAtn*  of  trap  in  Wales 
hare  given  the  mountains  that  steep  and  harsh  character  which  is 
wanting  in  tho  Irish  granite  and  mica-alatt'S.  Tliore  arc  exceptions,  of 
course.  Tho  scaur  un  the  ntirth-west  side  of  Lough  Tay  cumos  down  as 
sheer  into  ihe  water  u»  dues  the  muunlaiii  at  the  bead  of  Llyu  Idwal, 
Wicklow  camiol  boost  of  great  mineral  riches ;  yet  it  has  mines, 
which  at  any  rale  pay  fur  working.  The  Icud  is  found  chiefly 
where  the  break  oomcs  Wtwecu  the  granite  and  the  mica-slate.  At 
the  head  of  the  upper  CHendalongh  lake  are  large  works.  The  com- 
pany, not  content  with  St.  Kevin's  eunio  upon  the  skylarka,  have 
poisoned  nil  the  fish.  One  cannot  help  wishing  tho  lead  had  been 
found  elsewhere;  for  the  mile  of  very  neat  and  well-built  cottages, 
under  the  hill,  along  the  north  bank,  though  most  pleasing  in  tjiem- 
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a  little  out   of  plac*;.     Down  in  S(.  Koviii'«  kitchen 

heap  mam  once  a  year,  on  tho  saint's  "  (mttt-ni."     The 

compniiy  offered  to  fit  the  building  up  an  a  ref^nr  chapri,  hut  the 

pHcwtA  [IcK;linpd — from  anticjuariim   motives,  T   trust,  ;iml  iint  for  tJie 

reason  given  bymy  gxiidc,  that,  people  might  not  Iimic  night  nt'  the  old 

destruction  done  upon  tho  phicc  by  tho  inruUere.      A  richer  mine, 

and  well  worth  a  vi«t.  is  Luggnmirc,  up  Glendnsar.    Vt'oXk  over  the 

raountain  JVom  Ok-ndalough  to  dark  littl<>  liOiigh  ^'nhAnsgan ;  and, 

close  by,  yon  havo  the  mines,  tho  vein  of  which  hag  been  traced  for 

90O  fathoms,  and  which   (h'ko  ihoge  at  Glendalough)  are  propor- 

tiouolly  richer  in  the  ore  of  silver  than  in  that  of  lead.     Two  milen 

further  north  is  Wicklow  (Jap,   1,600  feet  above   the  eeu,  o   good 

point  for  g<-t(ing  ii  notion  of  the  way  in  which  the  Wioltluw  country 

might  be  defended.     There   is  jio  road  out  of  Glendalough,  none 

out  of   Gleiiraalure  except  the  mililary  road  orer   the    mountain ; 

while,  on    the  north-eaat,  Tonelage  and  other    mountainn  block  op 

the  whole  space  between  Wicklow   Gup  and   Sally  Gap — that   ia, 

tetween  the  King's  River  and  the  hcod-wator  of  the  IJffey.    Further 

on,  there  is  an  opening  to  the  interior  between  Sally  Giip  and  Glon- 

crcc,  and  then  again  no  way  hut  the  military  road  from    Glencrec 

barrack  to  Ratbfoniham.    This  road,  be  it  rcmarkeil,  waa  made 

by  the  Scotch  regiments  quartered  in  the  oountrj*  in  '08,  and  (oa  an 

old  guide-book  botbrcmo  puts  it)  "  reflocto  much  credit  upon  the  wn- 

eerity  of  thnr  laboun."     Even  from  tho  sen,  it  must  a1wav»>  have  been 

very  hard  to  force  a  way  into  the  interior.     If  you  land  at  the  little 

river  below  Delgany.  tho  road  through  the  Glen  of  the  iJownn  will 

not  take  you  over  into  the  Vnrtry  valley,  but  will  throw  you  up  to 

tho  lower  end,  of  the  Uargle.     Lower  down,  you  may  work  up  from 

fiewopsUe  to  Roundwood,   either   by  Newtown-moiint- Kennedy  or 

by  the  Glen  of  Buuran ;  but  at  Roundwood  you  have  nothing  but  a 

monatain-path  up  to  Luugb  Tay.     From    Wicklow  town   there  is 

a  greater  choice  of  niadd.     The  old  way  doubtleiw  was  ihrouf^h  the 

Doputy*H  J'uMs,  through  which  runo  a  little  stream  down  to  Briftaa 

Bay.     But  even  from  Wicklow  there  is  plenty  of  rongh  coimlrj-  to 

be  crossed.  dcBpite  tho  present  excellent  roads,  before  you  get  well 

inland.      T    linger   over   this  because   it  explain^   why  such   «maH 

Mpt8  held   out  80    long,   and    continued — a   kind    of    .^Iqui   and 

VcJeci — to    be  a   terror    to    Dublin    quite    down    to    Jimieo    I.'a 

time.      Hence,  too,  the  reason  why  Arklow  was  formerly  such  an 

important   place.      Wicklow  is  cut  off  from    (he  interior  by  high 

ground;  but  at  Arklnw  is  the  great  mouth  of  all  the  volleys;  and 

while  the  English  hold  it  they  could  always  make  a  mid  up  at  any 

rate  as  far  as  Pheogb  MacHugh  O'Bymo's  castle  of  BalUnacor,  in 

Glenmalure.    And  now  for  a  little  historicnl  epjaode.    The  countir 
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about  Ballinacor  is  part  of  the  land  of  tlte  Gabbcnil  COncI)  Raighnail — 
tiiR  Irish  Ilanelagh  ;  u  name  which  call^  up  v<.>n,'  dili'uroDt  memones 
from  tbotw  awociatcd  xrith  ite  London  QameMke. 

"  I  am  nnwr  hastonin;;  backc  to  UnblTn,"  writes  Gasrx  to  the  PnTy 
Cooncil,  (Uting  from  Wuterfard.  July  2^,  1 6^9,  ' '  but  n-Ul  pu8>e  throaghc  ths 
oountifl  oi  Wi'sTonle  tind  the  Kunela^^  both  to  givt^  onlrv  fortli«ae  patto^ 
^od  to  six'ko  »omc  icucDKc  on  thoM  rogoM  who,  in  ui;  abeetMX,  Ind  tlto 

killing;  of  o'  base,  cowanUy,  and  ill-gurdcd  clownra At  my  rotoonw 

I  purpoM-,  hy  Qod's  grace,  to  dov  Buclie>  justice  im  ehalbe  for  her  Mattes 
bono*,  and  taalcc  oUiur  num  h<)n«ift»r  kuowu  tbat  tlti?  iustiee  of  a  tnanholl 
ooorto  is  BO  Imh  tcnible  thaa  the  fuiyc  of  all  tii<-  rt-bclls  ia  this  kia^ooie." 

The  "kiUiag"  to  which  Ksiiex  refers  took  place  a  few  miles  east 
of  liathdrum.     8ir    lleiinr  IlarriDgtoD,   conimRnding  in  M'icklow, 
''drew  out  d30  foot  and  68  borae,  and  with  them  did  nett  tbrvrard 
tovards   the  grcate  water  (the  ATomnore)  ncrt;  Itathdrom,  to  views 
the  Dconcea  made  by  the  KebcUa  to  stope  the  pas^judgo  of  that 
Eyver,  and  drowinge  nere  tfao  Kyrer  be  encamped  wli  the  forocs 
at  a  wast  rilladge,  culled  BiiU^'xha."    There  thi'  poor  remnants  of 
the  O'ByriLUs  and  their  brother  supta  (not  yet  quite  on  their  kooes) 
came  duwu  upon    him.      "Captiu  Mowntufrue  charged   them  and 
■drove  Lbcm  back  to  a  wood ;  but.  ucverthcleitii,  tbey  charged  faaler 
and  faster;"  and  with  aiitb  effect  that  "Cnpiun  "Wunlmmi  was  lost 
md  many  officers,  oud  Cup*"  Adam  LufluH,  the  Lo  Chauuesllor'a 
40imo "  got  a  pike  tbnifit  of  wbiuh  ho  diod  «oon  after.     "  Yett." 
•ays  John  Clifford,  writiug  from  Dublin  to  Cwil,  £»8ox'8  cnemj, 
■'3-etl,  the  euouiyo  noo  moi-c  in  number  than  they  were,  and  waa 
not  above  a  doasLtn  horse."      In  Trinity  College   Library  there  is 
u  curioua  pen-and-ink  map  of  the  battle,  prohiibly  by  Uontague^ 
fiaeex's  nephew.     He  shows  where  "  1  oliargod  with  Iho  horse  into 
the  high  waic,"  and  bow,  after  the  chai^  "Cap"  Lo^»  his  men 
went  to  Wickloo,  whoe  never  weero  feUowod/'    TUt*se  were  led  off  by 
Lieutenant  Picm  Wulali,  un  Irishman,  "who  brought  awaie  Cap*" 
LoftuH  his  collo"  and  dmom,"  f»r  which  (fisyn  Cox)  Ijord  E.wgx,  who 
"  for  (>xaiiip]e'8  sake  cashiered  uud  imprisoned  ihi>  other  ofBcers  and 
executed  ever^'  t«nth  man  only  of  the  few  surviving  wildiem,  bad  the 
«id  Piers  kilted."     J']ssox  wanted  a  scapi^oet;  hid  own  march  into 
Alontitcr  with  1,800  men — the  army  sent  over  to  cnuh  "  Tir  Oen, 
the  arch  Kcbd"— had  been  a  suc«e«sion  of  mtiduipe,  ending  with 
the  disgrace  of  Bamoglotiy,  the  Gap  of  t'cothf-rs,  "when  Oweny 
<.>'Aluor,  with  -3(tO  men,  tell  upon  his  roar,  and  did  good  oxocution, 
iind  took  3Q  many  pluiue>t  qa  oocuMioned  that  p»mi>  to  b«  given  to  the 
place  of  bottle."     But  of  this  campaign  the  Hlat«  Paper  Office  doon- 
menta  give  no  record.     More  curious  »till  is  the  iilmeuce  of  any 
lottera  to  Cecil,  who  would  naturally  be  on  the  lotik-out  I'ur  anything 
that  would  fcU  against  hi«  cacmj.     CocU  probubly  folt  that  the 
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muddling  away  of  auch  lui  urmy  would  speak  for  itself.  An^'how, 
OieiB  are  pleuty  of  dosjKitclias  about  Sir  H.  Harrington *e<  defont ;  the 
more  that  could  hv  mode  of  it  llie  better,  so  as  to  turn  men's  luvnd^t 
from  tJic  grcutur  losses  auatuiuud  liy  tlio  (icDerul  hiniwlf.  Sir  TTenry, 
wlio  nttri1)ut4;d  his  defeat  to  "  thu  cowuixllinosn  of  o'  urmed  men  that 
neur  wold  ones  -cowthc  their  pykca,"  5[>caks  up  for  poor  ^''olabe's 
company,  "  noc  mon  cold  servo  bettor  than  hie,  wliilt;8t  one  man  vaa 
haWe  to  stiind."  But  a  rictira  was  iioodod ;  «nd  4in  Irish  victim  was 
naturally  the  most  acci^ptablo  to  all  ptirtice.  Such  was  tbo  buttle  of 
Fo«u  Ruadh  (rad  ditch),  of  which  I  hejird  so  often  in  luy  boyhood. 
I  can  remember  how  it  was  pointed  out  to  mo  thnt  the  three 
aopts  got  QotLing  by  their  victory,  except  the  eioiig,  made  per- 
haps by  the  very  "  RjTuer"  whom,  just  before  they  fell  to,  Pholiin 
H'Ftughc  had  «eat  into  the  English  camp  to  Ix^g  for  terms. 

Wilt  beat  uay  Eogluliinui," 

cried  the  bnrd,  and  thiit  empty  triumpli  tusome  to  huvo  natinBcd  "  the 
mounlayno  gultiglaflso  "  {as  Essex  culls  them),  or  rather  the  English 
W6re  determined  not  to  moke  peace  with  those  whom  they  meant 
to  redure  to  sorfage.  Detendrt  ml  CrirtMgo  was  their  motto. 
Knowing  the  story  well,  I  was  glad  to  find  in  one  of  the  piipers 
of  tho  Kilkenny  Archicolog'ical  Society  (toL  U.  no.  23)  a  full  aooooat 
of  the  battJc,  with  copies  of  the  documcats  and  of  the  old  map.  And 
now  for  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  PhL-llm  irPeaghef^enser'B 
MacIIugh)  is  tiurprisod  in  HalliuiiearbyLord  Mouatjoy,  hitt  wife  and 
childivn  are  captured,  and  he  only  cscupps  through  a  back  window. 
Ho  is  more  fortunate,  however,  than  th*"  0*TooUw,  for  ho  .wonu  to  have 
saved  souio  jiortioD  of  his  land.s  and  to  havis  died  in  piinco  in  1630 ; 
while  tho  O'Toolo  country  round  their  ritufle-KiPvin  was  all  grant«d 
away  to  Sir  Richard  Wingficid,  first  Lord  Powerwtxiun.  who  bad 
brought  himself  into  notice  by  defenling  tho  O'Byrne  in  1595.  This 
is  always  tho  way  in  Iri.sh  hipt^fry— ono  ia  taken,  another  lofl. 
BallyniK'or,  no  lovely  now,  "was  pi-obably  then  the  wildest,  leaat 
productive  place  of  the  two,  and  men.  in  those  days  cared  little  for 
the  pictnretwjne. 

I  havo  said  nothing  about  the  sulphur  mines  of  BiiUymurtagti  and 
ita  copper  water,  which  deposits  u  rich  metallic  powder  on  bits  of 
old  iron  laid  along  troughs  to  rocctvc  it:  nor  yet  iihout  the  gold 
diggings  in  Croghun  Kinshda  just  smith  of  Woodtmliridge.  Some 
£•3,700  wortli  of  gold  was  obtuined  alter  Qovcnimcnt  took  poraesaion, 
but  the  mine  eooD  cea»od  to  bo  worth  working,  tfaongh  thoy  say  more 
than  £10,000  was  paid  to  the  ppsisantrj-  li-ir  wliat  thry  found  bt-'forc 
the  regular  Bcarch  began.     Clcnrly  the  old  Celta  need  not  havs 
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imported  gold ;  tliere  vros,  at  any  rate,  eooufth  for  any  amount  uf 
UirquosoDd  coUura  tliat  vuuld  possibly  have  bcvii  U'(iiil«d.  Crogfaon, 
however,  is  fatnuuH  for  ollior  ihitij^  bt'sidea  gold  mmcs.  It  is  not 
x'orj'  far  from  Gorpy ;  aiid  during  tbu  atluiupU  by  the  rebelei  to  get 
|K)8KeHaioii  of  Arklow  tliey  mado  thin  mouutain  tlieir  bas*.  ITie 
liist^irj-  of  '98  has  ulill  tu  bu  writtcu.  MoBacy's  Ri-igu  of  Ocorgi- 
III.  iiiid  Lord  Curuw-ullia'  Lcttt-rs.  give  ua  nomc  idi-a  uf  wbut  it 
wiU  bu  like ;  yet  tho  horrors  charged  agaimt  the  lovBliata  by  the 
impartial  Edward  Hay  nlmost  pns-t  belief.  In  nn  attempt  on 
Arklow,  Father  Mike  Murphy,  one  of  the  rebel  leaders,  was  abol ; 
whereupon  the  Ancient  Druids,  Britlsli  fencihlcw,  ronstod  hi« 
body  and  oiled  their  boots  with  the  grease-  Lord  Moiintnorria  bad 
previously  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  off  and  the  body  to  be 
throH'n  into  a  burning;  houfie,  !'  that  it  might  go  where  his  soul  hail 
g<»ie."  So  much  for  civil  war  as  it  vraa  carried  on  by  the  dominant 
race ;  and  yet  wc  expect  the  people  whoee  felben  were  nureed  amid 
such  sceneH  to  have  got  rid  of  every  trace  of  excitement.*  In  *98 
the  priests  mostly  went  with  the  people.  They  could  hardly  help 
tfaeinselvtM.  Flogging  and  the  pitch  cap  and  the  wholesale  shooting; 
of  loyal  men  by  officer*  of  their  own  corps  (like  the  rausaacrc  ut 
Sauoderii'  Gruvc,  near  Ikiltiiiglaeti),  witc  not  Ukoly  to  kwp  people  tw 
their  uUegiuucc.  And  when  pricitta  found  their  cliapols  wrecked. 
the  altara  torn  up,  and  themselves  pursued  with  fearful  tlLreats, 
they  were  likely  to  be  of  the  mind  of  Katbci*  Mike  Murphy, 
who,  having  at  iirst  strongly  denounced  the  United  Irishmen,  at 
last  told  his  flock  th^  had  better  die  bravely  in  the  field  than  be 
outraged  and  butchered  lu  their  on'u  homes.  Kever  woii  a  ivbellloii 
so  thoroughly  "  brought  to  a  head"  a»  that  of  '98.  It  would  i«aii 
as  if  the  tradition  of  two  centuries  before,  when  it  was  the  under- 
taker'if  best  policy  to  egg  on  a  n'avoring  sept  to  revolt  that  be 
might  proilt  by  the  confi.'WutionH,  had  still  lingered  in  the  mind.-- 
of  the  settlers,  even  when  their  victims  had  nothing  Icf)  to  be 
coiifistyited.  Tlie  Spenserian  proce.'w  bad  got  the  rielt  on  bis  1niee», 
but  be  wa-s  .still  voted  dangL>rous.  Enough  —  too  much  —  aboui 
'98.  It  is  impossible  to  leave  it  out  in  any  notice  of  Wicklow ; 
Lurugh,  Glennmlure,  Glca  Imail  are  Cso  to  speak)  rebellion's  classir 
ground.  Even  at  quiet  Glendolough  there  is  the  record  of  how 
O'Dwyor,  a  great  man  among  the  Tebels,  was  uurprisod  by  a  Scotch 
detachment  as  he  was  hiding  in  St.  Kevin's  bed.  Ho  jumped  intti 
the  lake  and  swam  across,  unhurt,  amid  a  atomi  of  shot.     The  8tor\ 

'  The  mnniMipvn  told  un  about  tho  bunal  of  Crowl«j,  n  «rdUlo>do  fanutir,  obot  Ian 
April,  ill  KilcloMiey  vood.  His gmnd-unclc,  Fathfr  PeUir  OKoil,  hnd  b«4ti  flogged ]n 
■fr8,  Orewky  *■■  omipd  to  the  gnvo  Vy  'ight  yoting  girl«  drnwoJ  in  whtt«,  and  nvrf 
diop  b  Mitcti«lrt«ini  tu  ^nt  cm  the  W)y  pnw.'d. 
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gave  rise  to  a  wKolo  string  of  the  wretclied  pium  for  which  Toltr, 
Lurd  Nurbury,  was  fuiuuiu.  He  who  caren  to  do  ao,  may  read  in 
Hall's  Hiberiiia  how  "  hmiging  Juck "  went  oo  talking  of  the 
*'  AflVy  man  "  who  gut  off  "  Scot  free,"  uiiburt  by  the  "  Culedonion 
ball."  The  barrack  ut  Drumg«ff,  grimly  Htuudin^  out  on  a  luioll  in 
tho  middle  of  Glennmlnrc,  tells  a  talc  of  the  time«.  i!^ow  five  police- 
men with  their  rimiilies  live  theni  quietly  enough ;  then  wc  may  fancy 
a  swarm  of  poor  creiilures,  iasptritcd  by  gelling  half  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder  sent  up  to  them  fram  Vinegnr  Hill,  lurking  about  up  by 
Kelly's  little  peat-wutcr  lough  and  by  Ihe  waterfall  that  pours  down 
thraugli  Drumgoff  hotel  garden,  and  at  nightfall  vainly  trying  to  take 
that  pluiu  loopboled  vsil  with  a  ruah.  You  may  boe  in  Maxwell's 
Ili&tory  what  George  Cruikshank  thought  Irish  rebek  looked  Ukc.  Ilia 
notion  of  theui  waa  truer  Ihau  that  of  tho  amiable  and  peace- promoting 
Puncf).  I  euii  never  forgot  one  picture  there — a  line  of  yeouiaury 
with  u  biff  gun  I'acmg  a  poa^e  of  "  croppies,"  who  are  half  afraid  lo 
advance,  till  their  leader  darts  forward,  thniats  bia  arm  up  the  iuujckIc 
of  the  cannon,  and  i-oars  out,  "  Come  on.  buys,  her  mouth's  stopped  I  " 
Bead  Hay's  book  along  with  ftipenscr's  "  Stflte,"  and  you  will  wonder 
how  people  can  fool  di«appoint«l,  nay  aggrieved,  if  Irishmen  are  not 
yet  altogether  an  quiet  and  law-loving  aa  8outh  8axons. 

And  now,  as  I  am  not  writing  a  gnide-book,  I  bIwU  not  say  much 
more  about  the  lions  of  the  district.  liuv  Dlack's  AVicklow — 
Heifeman's,  which  has  the  rare  merit  of  rather  underrating  than 
launching  out  into  wild  praise,  is  to  be  found  at  moat  of  the  inns 
— ^buy  JJlack,  and  do  the  country  thoroughly,  atafT  and  conipws 
in  hand.  When  you  have  seen  all  the  ahow  houses  (and  whatever 
else  tbo  Wicklow  laudltird  muy  fail  in,  he  dues  hia  duty  by  the 
touriHl),  when  you  have  been  at  Powerscourl  and  Hollybrook,  and 
Shelton  Abbey,  and  Mrs.  Tighe'ft  ("Psyche's")  Itosanna.  and  CairfJc 
Howard,  where  I  found  the  '"  Diversions  of  Purley  "  for  my  delec- 
tation in  the  pic>nic  house,  and  Luggala  Cottage  (they  try  to  derive 
this  other  name  of  Lough  Tay — the  name,  too,  of  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  Stoore'a  airs — from  Loch-IIela,  "  so  culled  by  the  Danes  from 
its  dark  waters! "),  and  Kilmurry  by  Sugarluaf,*  where  they  say 
General  Wolfe  vtuh  boni, — when  you  have  tieen  thcoe  and  all  the 
rest,  you  will  find  it  worth  while  to  go  out  of  the  beaten  tratk,  and 
get  now  poinlH  by  workbig  over  the  hills  from  one  valley  to  another. 
Above  alt,  mind  yon  ecu  the  Slauoy  head  just  below  that  gmiid 

'  A.  lilc  luuiw,  prompted  hj  Uia  rum  apirit  whidi  prc«id«  ovor  Iho  nuoin;  of 
Amariowi  laaaorj-^"  Dij;  Hum,"  "  HmoVy  Putk."  and  M  rurt.lt.    "Thd  OitJol  Bpe«r> 
Inadii"  at  Ut«  IriMh  mil  tiurai ;  ut  auoset  theiF  deaeivo  tlva  vmmt,  neui  iu  Uiat,  nillant 
baae  wbidi  ia  lucli  a  featura  in  Iri^  Inndiopxa. 
VUL.  V.  O  D 
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wall  of  rock,  tlie  North  Prison — (lie  oue  tiling  about  Lugnaqoilla 
whloh  tewuec  it  from  being  luprply  a  big  turbarj*.  'What  a  relief, 
alter  forging  op  and  tli^n  <low7i  the  long  peat  slopes,  s^uned  urith 
channels  junt  too  vridu  to  jump  without  the  chanco  of  u  run,  to  come 
upon  tbut  string  uf  littlv  pools,  cluur  ami  dwp,  and  to  track  the  now- 
bom  rivt-r,  now  gurjfling  round  the  boulders,  now  lost  for  a  fcv  yards, 
and  then  buretiog  out  ngiiin  amid  a  little  patch  of  brightc«t  grocn, 
where  wood-wrrcl  and  priniroM?8  and  cucJcoo  flower  nrc  in  bloom 
ia  August.  You  will  not  enjoy  your  "prison"  less  if,  while  the 
hjIU  all  round  aro  locit  in  while  miat,  you  gomehow  have  bright 
■•uBshine  below.  Then  go  up  out  of  Glen  Imail  across  Diack  Ilocks 
to  Ess  waterfaU,  and  there  turn  over  tho  shoulder  of  Lugduif  into 
Glciidulough  valley.  Beginning  to  climb  at  Knochnamnnnion  mil], 
you  follow  the  military  road  of  -which  I  haro  spoken.  After  you 
have  croused  the  watershed  the  wulk  becomes  more  and  more  "  eeiio." 
Tlie  !iigu8  of  tho  military  road  grow  faimer  and  fainter ;  while  (be 
!ttre«m,  which  is  by  and  by  to  give  j'ou  the  E»«  waterfall,  mtvr  bi-awla 
among  bouldcra,  now  Bwecps  round  a  bordering  of  bright  iQurah-grasii;. 
If  evening  is  druwing  oq — and  you  should  arrange  your  time  to  get 
tho  tirst  peep  of  Glenmalure  when  it  Iuib  begun  to  look  graudcr  in 
the  deopening  shadows—you  will  fool  that  you  are  jnst  in  the  sort 
of  place  which  William  Allingham  had  in  his  mind  when  ho  nTote 
that  best  of  children's  lave  :— 

"Up  llii>  ftiiy  mountain. 

Down  tlin  rwhy  glm, 
W»  dare  not  tt>^  a-hantinff 

FuT  ftwr  «f  tittlo  mun  ; 
^ool&Ui,  good  to\k. 

TroopiiiR  nil  loitntbn-; 
Qtean  Jto1i«l.  red  cap, 

Asd^«hit«*owI'§  foAthor." 

Of  Km  full,  Hcflcman  the  cunacienltioua  my»,  "It  won't  do, 
except  aft^er  raiu."  In  that  it  ta  not  singular;  tho  Cambrian  and 
Cambrian  follit  have  a  atroug  diifiticUnution  to  show  ofi*  uules!^  there 
haa  been,  wet  weather  somewhere  within  their  radius.  £u  whoa 
I  la«t  WW  it  wiui  as  Ane  a  fall  as  I  mat  saw ;  but,  then,  whilo  wo 
were  sheltering  down  ut  KDocknomuanion  thero  had  been  u  very 
heS'n'  shower,  and  the  dark  "  porter  water.''  foaming  out  from  holes  in 
the  pest  and  coursing  down  the  runnels  in  oil  diroctious,  Bliowi!d  that 
there  had  been  much  more  rain  on  the  bills.  Yet  though,  even  when  the 
rain  ceased,  tho  sun  (bhiuiug  brightly  enough,  we  saw,  on  the  mngos 
down  south)  retiteod  to  give  ub  one  glcain,  our  foreground  did  not 
lack  colour.  There  were  the  hutw  of  the  granite,  dashed  with  ochrt 
and  covered  with  gay  llcheuK,  and  theru  vim  the  heather,  whose  tint 
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19  ftlmost  weatherproof.     How  tnie  is  George  Sigrrson — ^littlo  knovn, 
I  fear,  out  nf  Ireliind — when  ho  says  — 

"TWre  liluoin*  »  bonnie  flgw«r. 
Up  tho  hoaUiirr  gUn; 
Though  blight  in  Run,  in  ahowv 
'Tin  jiiat  u  liri(rht  ngklii. 
I  neTsr  «n  pftaa  bjr  it ; 
I  DCT<tr  due  go  nif^  It; 
JkCy  bo&rt  it  woa't  bo  qoiat 
Up  Ihs  hwllMr  gluD." 

St.  Keviu,  the  eaiat  of  (ileudaluugli,  really  spelb  faiii  tiame  with  the 
luual  Gaelic  pnxligolity  of  coiwouauts,,Coem]^heii.  Bom  abont  498,  at 
■HSTtm  yean'  ol<I  ho  was  jfivta  over  to  Pctroe,  u  Briton,  from  whom  is 
nunicd  Padatow  (Petjoc-stow),  and  who  spent  twtiiity  yeara  in  Ireltuid 
"  studying  the  Scripturtfl."  Su,  ut  least,  say  Oullior  and  Dr.  I^onigan, 
who  urc  vorygrciit  oa  the  closo  relation  kept  up  in  the  fifth  and  eixth 
centuries  between  the  saints  in  Ireland,  Britain,  and  Brittany, 
His  Glendnloiigh  with  its  wren  chnrchos  wns  tho  rival  of  St.  Bacr&n's 
Clonmacuoisc  with  it«  eleven.  But  tho  latt-or  ruins,  now  eadly  broken 
and  wrecked,  have  been  richer  than  anything  in  Wicklow.  They 
have  two  round  towers  im^tead  of  one,  and  at  lea^t  fivo  flue  sculptured 
crossee.  The  Glondalough  crosses  are  so  mutilated  that  nothing  can 
bo  madv  out  of  tbem ;  tliuy  arc  moatly  of  tho  aoflt  micu-eliale,  of 
which  waa  made  King  O'Toolc's  tomb,  in  tho  Righ-fcart  church 
(kings'  bun*ing-phiee),  which  has  wholly  disnppoared,  having  been 
broken  off  bit  by  bit  for  "tourists."  Glondalough,  however,  has, 
what  Clonmaoooine  ba.s  not,  the  charm  of  scenery.  It  is  impossible 
to  overpraise  the  upper  lake,  for  it  is  something  «wt  geiteria.  If  you 
call  the  '^Vicklow  mountoinB  tamev  yon  uiuaI  own  ita  Inkes  are  wild 
enough  ;  and  this  is  by  far  tho  wildest.  All  along  one  side  the  red- 
browa  rock  Gprioga  sheer  out  of  tho  water ;  on  the  other  aide  there  i» 
barely  room  for  the  miners'  rond  and  the  line  of  their  oottugM.  Bj-rnc's 
hotel  between  the  two  lakoe  gols  uu  direct  !>unlight  for  four  moutfaa 
in  the  year,  Ne  rorthelftSfi  it  w-euw  the  favourite  haunt  of  T.  C.  D.  men. 
In  the  vittiton'  book  you  wiU  find  poenu — Lutin  and  Greek.  Yes, 
guide  Boyle  is  immortnUiscd  in  very  fair  iambics,  just  tm  at  Woodcn- 
bridgu  hotel  a  learned  band  ha»  written — 

"  ^Ti])]icina  nos  irann  fitcniaa  Mwrpt  «t  ovl» : ' 
SuhUcU  poalis  all  nid  nonuoi  «nt." 

The  G It'iidulough  buildiiige  I  ncud  not  deaciihc,  Niitnblc  is  the 
fonn  of  doorway  in  "  our  Lady's  church  ;  "  it  get*  slightly  narrower 
above ;  and  Irish  aatiqunries  delight  to  call  thia  the  early  Greek 
toaa.  The  oontmst  Iictwoeu  th^o  perfect  fnwiuieas  of  the  granite 
work,  where  it  has  been  loft  untouclied,  and  tho  sod  way  in  wbiob 
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oapitalK,  enrvcd  stones,  and  nibble  nrc  in  most  parts  heaped  together. 
•faovs  what  Xhv  ]>lncc  has  sutferotl.  Of  the  Gleinlalougb  bUbopa  tliere 
are  plenty  of  historicn!  notices.  Popo  Liiciiw  III.  speaks  of  one  u 
I^pitf.  InsHlamm  ;  imotlier  is  styled  JCjiitf.  liUltifiiirnnU,  from  hi* 
two  Inkes ;  another  sils,  uniicrthc  Ai-chbisliop  oft  WheJ,  at  the  Synod 
of  lUthbrassil,  in  1II8,  when  tirst  a  Pope's  Icgnto — ^to  wit,  Qilbert* 
Bishop  of  Limerick- — -waa  seen  in  Ireland ;  another  was  present  at 
Iiegato  Paparo's  Synod  of  Kell».,  in  1152,  fur  distributing  palls. 
Paparo  did  not  got  on,  well  among  the  Irish  ;  no  doubt  his  repre- 
BPulatioiiH  helpod  to  induce  Adrian  Us  Bauetion  Henry  II. 'a  iurMum, 
"tkal  he  might  bring  hack  the  bwistly  inhubitanLs  to  hdiUng  the 
fiilth  of  Christ  in  n  mortt  aucmW  manner."  In  12M,  Wijliain  PIro 
aurrciidi'retl  his  bishopric  ;  but  not  lill  1126  did  Dennis  MTjite,  the 
last  Irish  bishop,  "  uomu  in."  li\nni  made  the  intemicdiHte  liiBhops 
I  miut  IcATo  Br.  Mnzicrc  Brady  nnd  \iu  opponents  to  Mttlc.  Tha 
Roiuitth  ChHrcU  then  wa.s  almost  as  much  oii  alien  Chiireh  a»  the 
Prott^tnnt  P/^toblii^hmcint  is  now.*  It  haa  boon  i»aid  tJint  had  Ire- 
land continue<l  heathen,  England  would  never  have  been  able  to  get 
a  footini^  on  the  island.  Anyhow,  bishop**  like  FTenry  de  Loundres. 
alioff  "  bum-bill  "  and  "  scorch-villeiu,"  who  got  his  Dublin  fenantt 
(<^ther  to  examine  thoir  leases,  which  he  then  threw  into  the  6re 
before  Ihcir  eyes,  bidding  them  be  tenants  at  will,  were  not  likely  to 
©neourage  the  men  of  the  gljiins  to  forsake  their  native  hierarchy. 

In  St.  Kevin's  bed  the  great  St.  Liiwrenee  O'Toole,  Archdeacon  of 
Glen<lu1(>itgh  and  then  Arrhbishop  of  Dublin,  often  went  into 
retreat.  St.  rjftwrence,  the  srrniid  Irishman  on  the  I'jipnl  Calendar, 
TTaa  a  model  of  pious  niortilication,  as  well  as  a  slattvsnioii  In  hia 
Troy.  How  he  could  hjne  remained  sane  in  snrh  a  place  as  the 
"bod"  I  cannot  understand.  I  only  know  one  worse;  that  \t, 
**  Oilenn  on  Kaspoig  Gortaigh  "  (starring  bishop's  island),  a  wild 
Toek  off  Kilkee  on  the  eouat  of  Clare.  I  don't  want  to  luxuriate  in 
de-wripliou,  so  I  will  only  say  that  the  Seven  Churches  and  their 
surrouadliigi  fonn  a  place  which  the  richest  fancy  could  not  di-eam 

*  \  know  tiuUinii;  in  11II  hittory  ihiitd  tuut^hiiif.' t-linn  thn  fhiitlM*  s|ipeiil  nada  bjp 
Donald  O'Ncil  and  thu  Iruh  ptoplc  t«  Vo^  John  XXII.  It  ahowi  rnoct  dfftrly  bow 
religion  ttt*  ervn  ttiAn  a*  tuMiing  wlien  ■»•-■>  c*niv  in  thu  miy  ;  English  prUcts  |««ticlwd 
tfaat  lulling muir«  iiiiJ)«-aB  no  niurilcv.  What"  AUuin  Ni^cr  [i.e.  DLu)t)f  tbampecteUo 
bmilj  of  tho  O'Toulia  cif  T-wiibUt,"  might  hriro  Jorit-,  IukIIh'  Iii'mI,  in  lli«  my  of  aoUittj; 
up  8D  Irish  KaUuiiiil  Chnivli  it  in  iiupumiblt'  l»  ui}'.  lie  wua  liumid  m  a  h«m4ic  on 
Hoi;gin  (irr^vr.TjRir  Dublin,  in  ISIiCi,  nc('iiiic<l  uf  W'ing  poMeM«^  wiihnilikbnliral  ipirit, 
dcnviiiK  tHiriptiiml  Iriitlm,  lu  tlio  rreturootinn  of  the  flmh,  Jec.  {&••>  l.'-ftiia  USS. 
IB  Xjirciasu*  iMnnK'n  l.iliinry.y  Tbn  Jitturihf  Jlttint  mya  "  ihe  EntubliAltment  ia  tho 
atr«nKtb  uf  L'ltntiiiuiiUiiiam."  If  no,  thia  Is  ft  rautH  stranger  lUTiumi'nL  apiiiul  It  thui 
thr  di!>prfip..rtion  tnaw**n  fiopiilntion  unit  cndownieiit.  Shall  wp  titvr  gHt  no  Iriih 
Calholit^  Churcli  Blltlintiiil  to  KurnK,  j*i:t  indppi'ndiint  nnd  nntiniui),  micli  lu  Lhn  autlidr 
of  /..>  if*Ki!ii  <iit!iitii(.-<]  it  hit  Frnncv  f  Let  lu  hope  to,  and  pmy  and  work  t«  tbkt  md  ; 
for  it  if  the  lut  hope  of  tlie  Irith  u  a  nee. 
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of:  all  hfltruouisft*  so  wi'Il — rot-k,  raoiuitiiiii,  liil<cs,  ;in(I  ruins,  all 
oxet'pt  tliL>  minor**'  Iioikps.  Tlmckcmy  Ls  vtry  good  alxiut  i(,  except 
thai  bt-  malci'M  it  all  out  much  inoro  luiuiuture  itian  I'l  Ih,  Wlit-u  j-ou 
have  aecn  it  you  will  iigrfu  with  AVuktinun  ibut  "  Iri-Und  is  romark- 
able  for  Iht:  nutiuiialily  of  i'-''  ruIiiH.  AlK>itb  which  (he  adds)  the 
squireen  often  knows  1cm  Lboii  he  doM  about  the  Coliiwuin  or  the 
pyramid*." 

I  feci  I  have  said  vprj'  Httlp  about  tho  worthies  of  Wicltlow. 
Tlicro  18  the  great  Winglield  family  ;  and  there  are  the  nativo  chiefs, 
not  particularly  famous  in  the  hiBtoi-y  of  the  world  at  large.  An 
Irish  archseologist  ;vanis  me  that  the  O'lJymc  and  O'TooIe  were  not 
aborigines,  but  w^re  driven  up  out  of  the  Pale  (as  the  O'KaTnnagli 
were  in(*r)  by  the  English.  The  Culleiia  arc,  I  believe,  omongat  the 
oldest  inhabitants;  but  whether  they  arc  aonic  of  Camden's  Menapii 
or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  It  ia  worth  while  to  quote  him,  both  for  hia 
quaint  elyratdojiy  and  for  the  glimpse  ho  gives  us  of  old  Iriah 
history  through  old  Knglish  oyvn. 

"  In  Caierltgfi,  Carlaw  (he  says),  Hvp  ijreat  tumt^ern  of  Cafunapli*  .... 
good  eoldivi'3,  famous  horscoiGQ,  snd  etill  bn-athinf;  the  spirit  of  their  anticnt 
nobility  in  the  inorf  ubji-ct  poverty.  But  as  tbty  cherish  the  utnjoal; 
tiiTctvnicy  agnicat  each  uther,  f'nr  I  know  not  wh:it  nturdi^-i-s  nummittpd  on 
both  friilcs  itiJtny  yenr*  ngo,  they  arv  eontinnnlly  ilcatroying  one  unollirr  with 

mutual  vioK-ncv  nnd  uKiisMniition Somv  o{  tbcm  took  thf  nnme  ut' 

ffM«rt,  and,  awieialing  with  thr  7Wi<»  and  Bnnt,  gniduallj-  dislodgetl  tbu 
Ka^lifili  froni  the  cuuutry  Itetwuea  Caitrlagk  and  tlio  Irish  StMi," 

These  TolfR  und  IlitHi  "are  roprejientotives  of  the  old  Ouuci, 
who  lived  near  the  Mc^nupii,  but  not  nt  the  same  dim-inro  aw  in  ticr- 
mauy  ;  men  (he  towtifics)  who  live  by  rapine  and  blood,  over  refltlosa, 
■.md  trusting  to  (he  strength  of  their  ferts,  thoy  refuse  to  submit  to 
liiws,  nnd  bc-flf  an  inveterate  enniitv  to  the  Euglish."  Tu  kot'p  them 
in  chock  (he  county  of  AVieklow,  or  Ari?klo,  was  fonaixl  in  1578, 
Arcklo  being  the  iniporiant  phice  where  the  river  "  whkh  Ptolemt/ 
rti/A  the  Oroc-fi,"  fall*  into  the  wu,  retniiung  (as  Giraldus  says)  its 
native  fireshness,  whether  the  tide  is  iji  or  out.  Of  Wicklow  (Owy- 
Idagelo,  Uiraldiiti  calls  it)  Camden  IcIU  kih  that  "of  the  eitslte,  ns 
irell  as  of  the  rest  in  thia  kingdom,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  none  but 
an  Knglivhmnn  uan  be  eonstable,  beeaime  the  Irish  who  commiinded 
eoniiived  at  the  escape  of  prisoners  to  the  pr«!Judice  of  the  Slate." 
An  to  its  old  iiihabituntH  they  mast,  he  says,  have  been  Menapii, 
Rccing  that  "  the  Britisli  meiir  iii  poir  greatly  rew^mbles  Ptolemy'n 
Mcrairioii  and  hatli  the  same  significutian  ue  the  Iriidi  a-otijh  cuolan, 
the  narrow  kud,  t>.  bctweeu  the  tuotuUaius  and  the  »cu."  So  luucL 
for  tho  philology  of  our  forefathers.  That  Wieklow  receiv«4  Welsh 
colonists,  a«  .\nglo80a  did  Iriith,  is  proved  by  the  tnidiliong  about  Toot- 
ing out  tho  "  woodmen  of  TiValM."  A«  to  the  hill  country, — the  thmo 
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barootMof  TVJbotstown,  nallynacor,  and  ShillcU^,  "it  wm  never 
reduced  to  ehiw  gruund  till  James  I.*«  redgn."  The  king'*  writ 
ma  s  long  tame  haxnixif^  to  run  in  this  wiM  land  ;  f<>r  "all  llic 
■nitJi  part  of  the  county  uf  IHtcUu  (Bublin),  which  is  the  least 
ctiltiviiU<],  and  rises  here  and  thera  with  woody  knolls,  linder  which 
lie  the  dc^  woody  ToUi^ys.  called  G/ynif*,  is  infested  W  those  two 
miMshievou"  clang  the  OToolcs  and  O'Bimea."  There  are  plen^ 
more  old  farmn  of  Wicldow.  Wolw^'t  fri«ad,  Archbiiihop  Alan,  calls 
it  'Wygford,  find  saT»  that  of  old  it  w  vaWt^  Tilachtipper.  Cill- 
mantain  w  Us  name  in  guide-book  Celtic.  Moi-n  important  than 
the  niunc  is  the  fact  that  in  Henry  Vlll.'a  reign,  tho  O'Bytno 
wanted  to  have  it  made  into  an  Cnglinh  county,  with  liiinM*lf  oa  Mil. 
His  wish  was  refa&ed-  It  vtaa  too  near  Dul)lin  to  be  trusted  to  a  natiTft 
noble,  and  was  left  a  prey  to  ondertakcrs.  Phesgh  Mai-Hiigh* 
prcvfutwi  by  Knglaud's  Roman  policy  from  fjetting  peace,  mado 
fierof  war,  '■  btuiig  (as  Spenser  says)  for  Econe  time  liko  a  f<word  ovsr 
Wicklow  and  Dublin."  But  at  hist  the  oraifiscatioa,  recorded  in 
Camden's  book,  under  the  titk*  of  "the  Civilixtng  of  the  Glynns '* 
was  carried  out  in  uouneet.  Mr.  Prcnderguet  should  tuke  tbi^  subject 
up  when  he  gires  us  a  new  edition  of  his  "  CTromwelliAn  Settlement :" 
for  "  BospB  nHiRx  mit  Bosom  endon  ; "  and  the  doings  of  the  collier 
time  led  mtecvuiurily  to  the  outbreak  which  follnwe<l  Muae  two  ccn- 
tarics  later,  n^  well  og  to  a  good  doal  of  trouble  since. 

One  word  «s  to  travel.  You  will  be  artonished,  if  you  are  oaed  to 
£ngli»h  abuse  of  Iri^h  inns,  to  find  really  good  boteln  at  almost  emry 
tourist's  station  in  Wirklow.  If  you  go  oflf  the  beaten  track,  yon 
must  bo  propflred  to  rough  it  here  as  elsewhere,  and  here  certainly  no 
more  than  claewfacre.  But,  looking  to  the  contrast  between  the  English 
'picture  and  the  comfortable  reali^',  I  can  say  fin  the  words  of  the 
Dieliouiiaire  de  Trevoux,  whose  compiler,  by  the  way,  has  just  been 
sligmatixing  the  climate — "I'air  y  eat  groasier")  "tea  Angloia 
sent  bieii  iiijuntcH  mr  le  ohapilre  dcN  Irlandoia."  And  ttIicu  I  read 
£ngUeh  uownpajx-rSfWith  their  ubfiurd  iidviL-eund  rheir  would-be-clever 
■atare  and  lalk  ulKiut  "  Galway  huviTig  no  right  to  grumbii;  bcx^aaD 
its  taxes  arc  spent  in  Middlesex,  sboing  that  Middlesex  is  what  keeps 
it  from  going  bock  to  prinw^vnl  heather  " — this  of  C»:ilwoy,  which  was 
a  city  of  kings  while  London  was  a  swamp — I  feel  that  the  French- 
man's words  ore  iin fortunately  alxnust  as  true  now  as  they  were  a. 
century  and  a  half  ago. 

Henry  Btcart  Faoam, 
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Butory  o/tJit  Nmrnan  Caiiqiuat.  By  E.  A.  FuiKUAN.  OxTord:  CUirt'iHloiL  ProM. 

IN  raadinff  Mr.  Frcipinaii's  bratvolflmo  PTrery  loTor  tj(  history  mil  ackiiowloilp! 
Ihut  a  luu};-fi<ll  viuit  htm  been  mimillEid.  Weluvo  at  laat  an  iiocoiiiit  of  mv 
Mriy  hiwlnry  nf  Kngliiml  »orkoil  out  ftnm  the  orignul  maroM  with  xinupiiring 
labour  ond  'ininutn  mtidnn,  and  itt  Um  mm»  tjcio  tinA  in  inUnvtiiiv  Wiia  nRi>n 
ftloquont  langTuig«.  ThA  firA  half  of  tfio  toIuibo,  up  Ui  tho  nccMwinn  of  JEthoIred. 
in  n<iilly  mtrextuctorT.  tho  chief  patBts  of  impflrtnnco  beiiip  tlioroiif;hlj'  wwrkwl 
un,  whilp  thn  n>et  itf«i  diRreanled.  It  boa  one  d«f<>ct  in  that  mnr-h  i»  tuld  on 
wnid)  hoN  nothiiiK  to  do  ■with  tho  N<inniiii  i'otiiiucHt.  This  w  MpomUj  trfxftr- 
vablu  in  tho  voiy  aotail«d  Bcoarmt  of  thi>  i>r»r-Hkiftiiig  ruIntionAhipB  betvsea  Che 
duchy  and  Um  kxngiltaM  of  I'Vonto  and  Burgunrlr. 

Thp  second  duntor,  on  tho  formation  of  the  kin^doni  of  Kngtand,  oontoina 
Iwo  highly  i&t«rMung8iil^»cI« — thu  ^mdiud^-ovrthr.f  thi^pfiwnr  of  W<iM>ax,Bnd 
UiR  poMtHn  in  which  Seotund  «teed  tn  Englntid  iip  to  thn  nmtedon  of  Eodword 
the  ConfeBBor.  Tha  sopronwiy  of  Wobmx  bogui  -vith  the  mloiy  ot  Kogberlit 
■t  ElUnduit,  and  em>r  huco  that  time,  save  dtirina  tho  tJiort  rsigiiB  of  Cnat  and 
faE*  MHM,  his  dew^dftnt«  )iAve  nitw)  oror  KnjriAao,  with  <inly  liva  axeoptioiw.  >^ 
to  th«  ]tr«M«t  flny.  Itiit  nt  Ihn  Mma  timo  Mr.  Pr<vnniui  M«m»  to  iw  to  TlMr 
finglish  hiirtory  too  mu«h  iii  a  Wcat  Saxon  i^t,  to  nuiko  ttiu  iiiiKh  of  tlw^abort 
spni-e  during  vhich  the  consolidat/>d  dominion  gainod  by  Undvard  th»  J&br 
actuAlly  htstod.  nnd  t^  make  tno  Itltta  of  the  ever-recnnini^  tokens  of  hortBt 
Ibbli&g  north  of  thn  llnmhnr.  !Ir  thiM pmbahly  low>*i  thok<TofT»*nyMM>Biiii|[ly 
onaccocntatilci  oruntx  uf  JEUtclr&irii  ruign.  Hr.  Procman  han  drawii  ant  in  a 
most  masterly  manniir  the  rolntionii  between  Scotlaiid  lUid  the  WiMt  Baxon  CViurt. 
fihowin^  Iho  thM>o  o»ent»  on  whvi-h  rv'nt.i.d  ourdld  i^luiin  to  ««|f*rii>rity  nvttr  tlo 
ituicT  kingdom,  nnd  ^ving  to  lutoh  iIh  profxii'  aif^tiilirjUKW.  first,  tho  cntnnion- 
d&fion  <r>f  tho  kin^  und  jiLoplfi  «{  Scotland  propor,  nortii  <it  tho  Forth,  of  tlw 
Urit- Wolah  of  Strathdydo,  ojid  of  tho  Lothians,  to  Radmrd.  when  they  of  tfaoir 
own  will  "cixofo  him  to  father  and  Ixtrd."  H^re  a  vuukci  kingdom  >amphr 
aotlght  protoction  fVom  a  fitrangor— a  tie  which,  it»  feiidnl  idoaa  dtfvelofMM, 
chanfi^^l  ititd  nliMiluti)  depcndoni^^,  recognised  in  1071.  Socondly,  the  f^rant  ot 
tho  langdom  of  Strathdydo  l>y  Eadmund  to  Ualeolm— tho  (w«on  of  a  trouhie- 
eomoaud  uvwly-c-uiiquoi-udiNnoulry  ou  thu* condition  v<  military  aervico.  And 
lastly,  the  grnnt  of  the  T^^thiana  to  tJie  Soot*,  fir^  nn-ie  hy  Eftilpur,  ami  after- 
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nrda  reiwirBd  by  Cnut.  when  a  port  af  pnraly  ED^lUh  terriUiry  vu  ceded  on 
tlin  nun«  oonilitinna.  Tlie  clMmeas  with  vhicfa  tlua  hss  besD  ebown  bj 
Mr.  FroOTuan  will  t>r>  apptxwiated  in  proiKirtion  u*  tbv  nwddi^n  kiiowlodgu  of  IM 
suiteruds  on  vhirJb  b«  wotk*A.  Thit  Jmptrial  ttj-le  nn4  poatioD  of  tb«  km^  of 
TTemax — a  oonaoqueDoe  of  tbis  growtb  ot  tluur  powr  vithin  tlie  Mand— tbon^ 
ft  eoriiyiu  and  interesting  x^ini,  baa,  ««  think,  been  tuuIuIt  dwelt  upon. 
PannaJ  d<ivDlo|>inoi]lH  bitvo  no  doitlit  boen  too  much  niglflctoU.  T>ut  Ibo  pvwvnt 
dangar  wemit  In  bo  In«rt  thny  should  bo  lATauiMl  toa  tut.  In  the  chapter  on  tho 
OofwtibitiaQ  Mt.  Frxomnn  luia  wisol)*  availed  hunwlf  of  the  hel|i  of  those  who 
hare  ff(>iia  before  him.  but  ho  has  made  interMrtinc  much  that  ia  in  thAtn  ntterlj 
unrawalJo  saro  by  tbo  [>rcife«Fed  student  of  hiMory.  Hit  pr^at  biult  li«e  in 
hie  haTing  (Hvon  ua  no  iniiiitht  into  tho  OTMyduy  lifn  and  fntilin^  <tt  %h» 
peejde— eniwy  tbo  hi^hf'Ht  uim  nf  the  hintariaii.  Thia  arisee  hata  a  diarooard 
of  UwlineofBainls  and  bti«h(ipi:  for thonghthcj are ibr the moet part  lefgeooaty 
eaoarii,  TOt  they  oonlain  iniitLV  raltinblo  hintn  about  ordinary  life  uDdtwgaedly 
broQ^bm  aa  tlie  eeenory  onmi  which  the  arniLt  actor  morna. 

Hi.  Preenum  h  no*t  in  hi*  clrnii-nt  in  hiu  htitUA  uwimm,  wbtdi  ha  deecriboe 
with  lhorou|^  epic  fer%'nur  aud  acuta  lii&toric  accuracy.  Notbins  esn  be  fitier 
thnn  t>io  ntory  m  the  battle  of  Meldon.  where  the  patriot  Brihtootn  checked  for 
a  mntnAnt  tbo  ravu^n  nf  tbo  I  >fiTi<-A.  Tbo  whole  eoone  on  ^e  bank*  of  th«  little 
riror,  tbo  thnM  who  Icojit  tbo  bndg«  Mt  woU,  and  the  brare  old  Kn^mh  cbief, 
are  br«iicht  before  lu  m  Ufotike  coloura.  The  triuAb  of  the  heroic  defence  of 
Eadmiud  has  for  tbo  (imt  timo  been  worthily  dee«tibed,  and  tbo  atory  of  ILo 
fi{fbt  at  Amandnn,  hie  bat  oreat  etrufule,  gives  us  oocxl  reason,  to  look  forward 
with  ploBMure  tA  the  account  ot  the  e^  creator  battlo  at  8onUe. 

One  of  the  f>TeQt  menta  of  tho  book  ia  its  tntimpbant  rindication  of  tho 
(AAtinuity  of  KiiuLiah  \ui»tory,  of  the  Eaeliah  1aukuil||;o,  and  the  KnftUah 
pfMpIfl.  Over  and  oror  again,  here  and  olBewhere,  haT*  Mr.  Frrc^iiiti  and 
others  tried  to  make  mon  iinderetaad  that  thoy  are  tho  eame  folk  with  tho*e  wbo 
lived  and  apoka  and  fenght  in  Rnaland  fiv  tax  hundred  years  befbre  Williaro 
the  Baabira  onmu  over;  that  our  Lmgaa^  has  never  been  changed  eitbur  in 
(uuno  or  in  &ct;  that  a  W>k  written  "on  EDf;lisc"  doee  nnt  moan  a  book 
Wtitton  "  in  8uxon ;"  aud,  etill  inoie,  that  tb«  i>bia«e  "  Semi-Saxon  "  doea  not 
mean  ansrthing.  &Ir.  I-'roeuknn's  book  fpTea  fK>ud  proof  of  the  advonoo  of  hi»- 
torioal  atudy  in  England,  and  mi  ftel  ear*  tibat,  as  it  eontiDuea  lo  grow  and 

Sread,  the  •' Hjntury  •.•£  the  Normcm  Conqucet"  will  be  more  and  more 
orou^Uy  approciattxl.  WnxiAM  Hmrr. 

Tht  jSirdi  o/  MiiiiHrtn; :  a  Cantrttutiou  to  tht  itaiuni  Hittory  e/(Aa  Count).     By 
Jams»  G»h[i»j>  HAXTtxa,  F.Z.S.    London:  Van Voont. 

Vr*  haro  werr  reason  ti*  le  gratefut  to  thoae  who  compile  reoordn  of  local 

tiheaomona  in  i«)^rd  to  natural  oiiftorf ,  and  happily  in  thin  country  thcro  ia  no 
BJ-:k  oriiitollig^nl  und  dilij^mit  obwrvcri"  and  tiibuliilnm.  Wo  ptxeeea  the  inodtJ 
^otc  nf  lliin  kniil  ill  ■•Whit"!'  Sidljonii-,"  and  fmin  bin  timo  to  oure  a  worthy 
«uc(««u<ioti  )iii.i  Ittxin  kopt  up.  and  a  ecriea  of  books  produced  iiiTBlnablo  as  a 
npertory  fur  ftic'tA  utid  a  [iiu-terial  for  ticiciitific  cout^luHons. 

Among  lh caw.  Mr.  Ilarling'a  "  Itirds  of  Midrllosr:!  "  hotdn  no  undiHtinraiidied 
-plane.  Tim  metropolitan  ciitiiity,  K'^Jden  tbn  adv»ntii|rmf  having  tlio  Tliatnee 
«a  ita  aoulht-rn  Imrtlrr.  ihihw^iw!"  the  \uTfp>  rwwrvoirs  tit  Kinpiburjr  and  Elstroe. 
the  constAUt  rcaort  of  wiuleni  and  wild  fowl.  The  former  of  these  is  cloeo  to  our 
author's  ivfiidcnce.  and  ho  ha«  embellished  his  frontispiece  with  an  ctigreving  of 
it.  "  soloctcd  from  the  fact  that  so  many  roro  and  bciiutiful  birds  huje  been  «t 
Tariou"  timca  nbdcrvnd  tbur"." 

"llwill  be  seen, "  Mr.  Hiirting  aara  iu  bia  nroface,  "fhira  tho  followinit 
pagee  thnt  no  lens  than  2'J-j  species  of  birds  hare  been  found  in  Middlesex.  Of 
^eae  (HI  ere  resident.  US  mignitory.  and  97  rare  and  accideatal  risitonta.  The 
woods  amuTid  llampstewl.  Ilighjrtiln,  Ed|;ewarobury.  Stanmore,  Pinnt^r.  and 
Barrow,  still  afi'nrd  prnti>c1ion  to  rnrioiix  iiiiMnbem  of  the  hawk,  owl.  ctow.  and 
WO0d[awkcrfwinl»t".  in  spite  "fill"  pitTUHCutioti  iheyarecoDstantly  rec«irin);at  the 
lundii  of  knojiera.  binlHtufTeni.  and  hiitc  collectors.  The  warblers  are  found  aod- 
denly  aoatlered  over  tho  countrj-  at  the  period  of  their  usual  taigratioQ.    'Wheat- 
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and  stonccliatB  Ihen  appear  on  tho  fiillnw^ :  nhitichnU  in  over}'  grosa 
'  flalil ;  wilEov  wrvas  nnd  nolflj'  whitetlii'oata  in  1)10  proon  tancs ;  aikd  tltt)  hnnd- 

•anw  bnlchor  binl  in  thv  tuU  tiiogl«l  hedeeH ;  while  ull  itlniig  our  brooks  tbo 
'  wdco  Tarblwnt  uml  uinu*iii}j  tiU  ui^  fniiri<l  titititinj;  incm^sRiitly  for  Ihcir  nmcct* 

tbod."    Nor  ara  tlio  rurAl  disti-it^la  of  MidiUunex  iht\  oiil^  ulioil«fi  of  ihcir  kind. 

Etuij'  one  knoira  by  tripht  the  dingy  littlw  «cafti]Ki,  tho  oily  Bpwrroira.    Uold- 

■miUi  hiu  Hicordod  hia  ubsorvationfi  of  tbo  rooko  in  tho  Temple  Ourdraa. 

**  In  Ui«  >|>rinR  of  1838,  n  pnir  of  rooki  bq^n  to  form  n  nut  on  tbc  ctowb  wliich  *iir- 
ownat'jd  tliu  •nno  of  N1.  Uln-ra'*  Church,  in  Hurt  Sttwt,  Ctutchni  Krim*.  BlAtty 
penunii  will  runt?mti>:r  ihtr  nnat  built  on  *  ainftla  nnd  nnt  ytry  l«tty  tree  tifX  tbo 
eani«r  of  WouiL  t^trLii't,  Cliiiniiridn,  iti  Lbs  Hwaon  ut  IkXfi.  and  two  nwt*  wen  built  and 
oociipied  {11  tli4>  )'i-ar  l^l't.  ctomo  yoara  ainoe,  a  pftir  biillt  thi-ir  ntat  bntuwii  tho  Winn 
of  tKe  dngon  n(  Il:jwt  Church,  nnd  mmniaed  tbcnt  till  Un'  (tropk  rrquired  rrpoin.  In 
ikB  gardeiu  oftwo  nnblroni^n  in  CvnioD  Street,  Meyblr,  «  cooiddoTnlilu  number  of  ronka 
baro  built  for  mnny  ynro,  and  thcM  probably  rcc^wd  an  addition  at  the  dorirui'lion 
of  tho  rookory  in  th^'f^nlcnaof  Carll^m  Iloiuto.  A  mIart  of  ruok*  are  itUl  in  poMta' 
•ion  of  soihh  tjiU  U]in  tnuM  in  >  littl"  buck  p^aidon  in  Qownr  8ti«at,  clota  to  ttm  Unl- 
Tenilr;  and  iuKithvr  tcilnny  u  «iita1>Ii»liod  in  a  Inrgii  tmo  in  tlin  Matylahoue  Koad, 
oppoaltfl  Uoiniijihir*  I'laoo.  — (P.  10(1.) 

A  writer  ill  Thr  fuif!{rrlual  Oiitrrttrr,  in  Ajint,  IS65.  >>a)-fi:  "Of  what 
raco  or  desostit.  uf  w)iac  origin  or  hiitUiry,  um  ihu  QuilobitU  pigeoiia? 
I  know  not :  but  if  uiy  iiittttmliiit  inquire*  after  Cilv  birds,  they  claim  firBt 
mnnl.ion,  and  might  well  have  a  u|ac»  iu  thi*  civic  euiblasanmoat  of  anna.  It 
iiB  has  the  auiJaaty  lo  tiap  or  luro  a  City  ragnmi.  Tiwy  are  as 
land,  uuil  the  birds  of  goral  oitivti  tiint  Ijtiill  in  ibe  l«m- 

?Im  and  leaidencM  of  lUoiwiv  Cjreeoe.'*  "Tb"  oniilholrtgiiit  in  London."  Mj, 
farling  adds,  •'will  Und  colonionel  IboHn  pigisoiia  at  Ihe  Itojul  ExchangH,  at 
tiin  txnniiiua  ot  the  South-Eaatera  RaiLwuy  ut  himd-m  hndm,  and  at  tlitt 
British  Muaeum." — (P.  134.)  We  can  thoroughly  r«*oDiiii"iid  Ihi»  wtirk  to  our 
naturalLit  reodurs.  The  iiifiinnuttDn  is  cai'elully  nnd  iicctimluljr  dijeated,  tbo 
etyl«  i»  pleaitiug  and  niitocbuieol,  tho  obsorvutiuu  of  nature  ia  tiiax  of  an  able 
and  a  fetiling  man. 

A  Song  0/  Jtali/.    By  AuiBltsoM  CliARLBft  SviKuuB^fi:.     London  t  Hottcn. 

Ub.  Swikbvrxk's  "  Song  of  Italy  "  is  very  very  b^utiftd.  It  in  a  Kualaiiied 
lyrirnl  pm«n,  full  of  fneliiig  nnd  iwwBr;  eiich  n  Ij-ricid  jirwrn  iia,  to  onr  mind,  wo 
bave  not  ai-au  airioi'  Sh«ll»}''K  "  Ijiuei  wnlt4fii  ainoti^f  I  he  Eugwiomi  Uills,"  It 
is  too  ebOTt,  and  too  cotopletu.  to  admit  of  auuciuana  being  oulled  from  it.  Ijel 
our  readers  buy  it,  takoit  vitfa  them  into  tbo  wood  orbr  the  eoa:  dwoU  on  H» 
taptiinn,  and  utter  for  themeelvea  ita  melodlea,  and  tAt^y  will  Ihiink  hh  for 
baviug  Lbuu  iihariu'ti.iriwd  it,  without  fooling  tlwmaelTea  uiiuimittid  lu  bfaucini's 
politiea,  or  Oaribaldi'M  untarpnauit. 

Ki>yli*h  Mrrchatitt :  .Mrmnirt  in  llluttmtian  uf  th*  IVt^^riit  of  Itrilitti  Ceimratrv. 
By  H.  H.  Fox  llouiisK.  Author  of  ".\  Homoir  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney." 
London :  B«nUay. 

Or  til  c)M»na  of  cion,  porhapa  none  buTo  looa  olaini  to  immortiilily  than 
mercbaut^.  Mankind  owob  no  ^ratitudo  to  tbowo  who  biiv« dialiiiifiiishod  th»ni- 
seWe*  merely  aa  the  eichitecta  ol  tlieir  own  fortonee.  Tb<L<ru  teumfTit.doubtlew. 
in  Mlf-Eeliance,  ereo  where  it  ia  entirely  awociated  with  uglf-imcro^t ;  but 
whon  it  Bobiavee  ite  own  rvwnrd,  it  bos  bat  a  elandor  claim  to  admiraliuu.  A 
grewt  poot,  a  ^rest  idutvt<iitnn,  or  orcn  a  great  lawyer,  i*  n©uM««rily,  to  »omo 
exlvut  at  leuat,  a  great  miiu.  But  u  grvut  utenjliiuiti  uuIobb  be  be  eomctbing 
more,  is  juatly  doomed  to  oblivtOD. 

Still.it  is  rigbt  ihat  aomo  memoira  of  merchanta  ebould  be  writton;  and 
Mr.  Pox  Bourne,  who  ha«  alroady  vomod  nu  bonourablo  pluoe  for  hioitelf  iu 
titttaturu  by  hia  valaablo  l..if<j  of  Bir  Philip  Sidney,  lioa  boro  extracted  out  of  our 
OOauneTcial  anuubi  tlioM  diaptirn  which  puMwes  moat  hurann  inror«et.  As 
conunerce  ba«  btrau,  fur  uiuii)'  cvuturi>ja,  the  principal  rcut  ^r  Britiah  enurgy, 
mgaiu  Irom  pereoaal  uoticea  of  ita  votanoenwozu  oompluteviowof  theuatiouiil 
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cbuacter,  both  in  iU  RtMn^and  iatta  WMknooooo.  tltAQ  ve  conld  euQyobtsn 
6001  unjr  other  eoorcv.  And  there  is  a  Airtlier  Eubject  for  studjr  «*)inn  m>  iiitnma 
tlw  faiittor]'  of  rommcKv.  ill  tracing  tlud  int«nxiurM>  of  Ihnriglib'  nntl  idcnx  ntii<-h 
naturally  Bpri^«  out  of  tfav  niKtonftl  OKllic,  ginng  birth  tuvondttrful  itiT«)iitiioii« 
liko  thoM  of  WuU  niu!  StephoiuoQ,  mrlistJc  mflnnfftcturoa  like  thoae  c>(  Wedg- 
wood, or  noliti<4il  and  nmiiDatGiAl  nfonna  Uke  Uiose  of  Cobden  asd  I'mI.  Ilov 
Jtar  our  thou^ts,  oven  upon  the  vwy  highest  mitgects,  may  hn  ittfluaored  by 
tho  oummercial  pursuits  or  «  hnev  atid  hanl-wiirkiiig  omnmiuul;^.  iu  u  iiuMtioit 
which  deMTTW  mquiiy.  But,  tnthaut  troubling  oiirMlTd*  about  its  nunn  mibtia 
aSbots  Qpon  tha  tnteUoot,  we  nay  note,  in  many  wars,  the  inlltieitce  of  ootmncrra 
luxKi  Bcnence,  art,  and  mumfcotona.  This  BtibJ«ot  KoeiTea  pretty  conaderaUfl 
Uliutntion  in  theeei  vDltunes,  and  is.  to  onr  mmd.  of  ftr  gmt«r  ta(»rmt  than 
thnTdoTBlnrnnant  of  tho  vntt  mutarial  reeourCM  of  thia  country.  To  tha  lattei 
topio  Mr.  Boiuna  d«cteinini<U)jiurtico;  but  tho  cliiof  value  afbi«liook  aeetaatoos 
iBOf»  in  coBiioetian  wiib  itio  points  vhidi  w«  liare  nolioed  than  with  any  inHwr. 

A«  to  the  biographical  iDterest  of  tbeae  Tolunea.  a  brief  abrtiaot  of  some  of 
tJio  nuLttor  coutamed  in  them  will,  p«rlupe,  snablv  tho  r«ador  to  fom  aoma  Uaa 
of  the  bnolc. 

The  flrBt  groat  Tnerekruitsi  whrnut  lK-w>  ure  not  an  entifa  blank  to  ns,  are  the 
De  la  Pole*  of  Hull,— a  fomUy  that  woro  of  Mmo  imjwrtanoe  even  before  they 
took  to  meTohandise,  seeing  that  ther  ?ame  in  with  tho  Conquoror.  Nod*  of 
thran,  bowBvnr,  can  bo  wd  to  b«  ilislingiiiahed  in  hiirtory  till  tlu)  dan  of 
Edward  ITT.,  whon  tho  ))rAlh«rs  ItirliArd  and  ^'illinin  da  In  Folft  ooDtriDuied 
aignally  to  tho  tniPcoM  of  the  Froiich  ond  the  Scottiah  wars  by  the  very  laaga 
loans  with  which  ther  act^ommndated  tho  Crown.  The  maoner  in  whicn  than 
sorrioae  woTQ  ncktiowiedp.-d,  by  the  kir^him^olf  in  one  imttitnco,  is  axeoadin^y 
rmuirkablA;  for  ho  isciir'd  i>' charter  containing  an  racfvou  admiinon  that, 
vJthont  'WHliiun  do  la  Polt'ii  auigtanee,  ho  would  have  been  oonpdM  lo 
abandon  his  campaign  in  I'land^ni  in  iS39,  and  for  tho  tagaal  serviw  titu 
reiidenvt,  ho  made  the  merohant  a  knight-bamieret— a  dignity  which,  acoordinff 
to  ml<',  conid  only  b«  oonff^rred  'apon  the  field  of  battle  in  rownrd  tot  aomo  bat 
of  arma. 

Wv  fhoiild  think  noch  ft  recogTiition  of  poontiiary  aid  in  thoM  days  was 
altogotltcr   aiiiqu«,  but   iio  nleo  appoiirs  to  hars  bccti  th«    patriotinn  that 

JroDiptpd  it,  if,  iiidMid,  that  i»  to  bo  ineaaured  by  the  estmt  of  too  oontribotioB. 
'or  William  de  la  Pole  bad  mortgactfl  his  own  real  estate  to  supply  the  king'* 
iMCCMiitieti,  nnd  tho  king  arknowTenKt^  himself  in  debt  to  him  to  tho  enormona 
aiDount,  fiu  tiioso  lUyn,  of  ilTti.lSO.  becidoa  a  sum  of  £46,391)  19#.  i^d.  sopplied 
in  iiiBtalnivtila  duiing  that  nod  the  pr«vioua  ytfur.  I'erhaiM  no  Other  Baan 
in  Kii{rlB»<i  oi'uld  have  furnished  half  aa  much. '  But  Hdwnra  did  not  alwOTs 
show  biiut'otf  •.i)Ually  j^rateful.  Ue  appointed  him  t^iinf  Banm  of  lAo 
Exchequer— an  oHice  M-liich  at  that  duto  Eoema  to  Imto  meant  chief  ootleetor  of 
tho  toTctiU'.'.  Bt)<l  in  whirh  Dc  In  Polo  did  not  give  satiafiMtivu.  ^te  t»ath» 
which  Ito  luid  buai  ordcrcil  Uj  kvy  wuro  bo  «ac1«irtitti«te_  that  they  couM  not  b» 
collected  without  fear  of  lui  iiiBuin.'<uttou,  uud  he  waa  obliKod  to  tall  the  Idn^  «o. 
Ths  king  was  auBi^'.  and  w;iit  him  prisoner  to  the  casue  of  Vvrmxt,  and  it 
appMl*  to  havo  been  Miue  Toare  b«faro  bo  was  rtwtorvd  to  fuTour.  In  hi« 
pTosparitr  ho  did  much  tar  tne  improt-ommt  of  the  town  of  ILull.  and  at  hia 
death  holefV  a  laT|^  (tuna  &x  the  endowment  wf  a  Oorlhuaian  priory,  there  attll 
in  part  ejdating. 

Sir  William  wae  tho  ancestor  of  a  lino  of  Da  la  PoLh  noro  fumous  tbnn 
himitolf,  who.  hfjwoTcr,  not  l^ein^  merchant  prince*,  do  not  comi^  witiiin  tho 
scope  c4^  Mr.  Bourne'u  bonk,  nnd  an>  thorcioro  ooly  Kl&ac«d  at.  His  son 
haiWBie  a  favourite  of  Bii'hard  II.,  who  oivnt«d  him  Earl  of  Suffolk :  but  be  waa 
impeadied  l^  the  (.'ommona,  and  driven  into  exile  for  his  miadocda.  Tli» 
eandom.  howcror,  wae  r««tared  to  tho  fiamily,  augmoatod  into  u  dukudow,  and 
passed  through  scTtral  di-ECcnte.  It  at  lost  bocamc  coiiaect«d  vith  the  b1o«<l- 
jvjtl  hj  the  nianiagc  of  John  do  la  P'>](\  Piiku  of  KuiTolk,  with  EliRaboth, 
flfster  of  Edwunl  IV.  Tliuir  aoaa  wore  tho  but  repre^ntativea  of  tho  Uouio  of 
York,  and  a«  ftiich  had  nn  uiiijuipt  limo  of  it  andcr  Ih^?  Tudor*.  Ono  of  thom 
IbU  at  tho  battio  of  ^toke,  fighting  for  tho  impostor,  Lambert  Sinmol ;  a  vocond 
iwriBbedbythoaxo  of  thoexccutionur;  the  laat.  after  many  j-eurs  of  vuift,  mat 
hiadeadiBtthelMltltt  of  Paviii,  fighUng  uudcr  the  Frvuch  banner. 


Notices  of  Books, 

AStee  ih«  Sa  la  Poles,  Ibe  next  ooiuptcuous  meixlisnt  in  1b«  order  of  time  b 
flw  oeMustai  Sir  Bichnrd  'ffliitUoglfiii,  vrilh  vhoaa  biatoty  uiil  furtauw  it  U  o 
sort  of  MtimctioD  lo  fiml  Mr.  Itonrus  thiuki  tbmt  k  reuV  c;it  Tvnit  In  rirmty 
nanner  ConoMti'd.  r<iiitriitp(>i;ir>'  vilh  hiiu  wns  Hir '^'iUinm  Wulncrtii.  tho 
flsbmoncer.  «k>  ttltni'  ^'ut  Tylvr.  I'li4ire  van  aLiu  a  v«i'>'  public  titiititstl 
mwrcbftni.  iiBDied  Sir  Johu  rlliliJot,  wlio  waa  appointed  alonj-  witJi  Williain 
Ifalworth  bj-  (he  parliament  of  1377  to  tak«  obsim  of  tbe  moneiy  voted  to  the 
king  aa  vuWidy,  and  ^nvrvnt  its  bedn^  miHa|)pafld-  Pbilpot  won  mayor  oJ 
IiOodoD  in  tl)v  followmg  3'Mu.  and  dixtinanuntd  bintelf  diiiiiifi  biet  jeat 
of  office  bir  fitting  out  at  nia  own  cart  a  flrat  'witb  a  Ihoninnd  armed  met>. 
-vhicb  inlllcted  Blffiaal  duituement  upon  aomo  Scotch  pirates  nho  bad  beoii 
luvagiug  tbe  Yotxabire  coast*  with  French  and  ^iianiKli  t««i»o1«.  Of  othw 
•erly  mordianta  also  some  slight  tint  intert^itig  nnticitx  aro  pr«i>«rr<->1.  T)i»to 
ia  a  good  dwd  nboiit  tlmm  of  Britlol  in  IhodayK  of  the  Tiidun,  when  tb<' 
Cabota  disooTorod  t^brailor.  and  tlio  Thoniw  led  tbo  vay  in  Ibe  aaarob  tea  a 
Nortb-West  passagL-.  The  spirit  of  adTonture  thus  origiualed  is  further  tracnl 
in  tbo  aonals  of  &  seafaring  family  of  Ilymotitb.  Damud  Hawkiim,  of  wtinm 
one  mamber  in  pnriiiruUT  u  ii-vty  well  known  in  hiHior)'.  The  daiiD^t  and 
altogelhoT  unM.TUpiiIoiui  axpIoitK  or  that  li«it>  )iud  bc-cn  trcnted  of  b) 
Ifc.Trondo  jurt  before  the  appcaiance  of  Mr.  Iteunio's  volumes:  bat  evwn  tbt; 
reiiders  of  our  most  interosting  hiatoc^'  of  Eliuibolb  may  refer  witb  iidvontugn 
to  Mr.  I^ounivB u-XouDti  whtve  tbe  same  trBneactioni>  troatud  i>r  hy  Ibti  gvooru) 

^jaBtorinn  in  conni-cttmi  with  tho  jolitioil  history  of  tho  Limcit,  nro  viewed 
in  their  nOatiou  to  tho  dn-elopmant  of  EDslish  commeroo. 

To  the  commercial  history  of  London  during  tbo  same  period  bolungs  Ihu 
lifb  of  Ail  Tbcmaa  Qreeham,  the  ftmsdor  of  the  Royiil  lLKr|]iiTi{,'i>.  Apart  from 
that  gr«utt  mouunwnt  ot  bis  fame,  be  would  have  d^wirvoti  n  hiub  plitca  amoog^ 

~"  >  ausific«iit  bovtbctoTs  of  dtioa,  wero  it  only  for  Iuh  uoble  fiDondatiou 
Or«shani  Colle^,  tbo  o^eola  of  which  are  so  iuadequatelv  repres«nUd 
,'  the  exirtinK  in-jiitulion.  As  for  tbe  work  by  which  he  is  best  Known,  it  was 
'project  of  bis  f&ther  befoiv  him.  Th«TB*  was  u  <^'uiiHiderablo  family  of 
Qnthtinc^  to  whoio  Mr.  Uouine  iIdtoIw  a  Bpwiul  chaplL-r.  OiigiLally  tx>uuU^ 
gtnllemiRi  of  Xorfulk,  th<iy  .ill  b«cams  moro  or  last:  tnicM^w^l  iti  cumtiK-rrc : 
and  thoao  twt)  with  whotn  Iiv<-ji  wn  urn  boii  o('i|i]uin1i--d,  Sti'  BJvbard  and  bia  son 
Sir  Thomas,  wtira  dintiu^niiihtd  by  u  nt-blo  libutafity  in  the  use  of  their  wtalth, 
of  which  liere  arc-  not  many  examples  to  be  mot  with  even  in  recBiil  tinwR.  Ir 
vaa  to  8ir  Kichjtrd,  who  was  msyor  uf  Loodon  at  the  timo  nf  tbo  gemeisl 

•  AsaDlution  of  the  moba«Univ«  nnd<ir  Hcnrv  TTIL,  that  llm  Cily  ia  mainly 
~  ^d4ed   Ibr  having   «M)nircd  Iha    (diilrol    ovtr    sen-n)    of   the   monastii- 
ablifibm«nta,  such  ss  St.  Bartholoniow  s,  St.  Thomas's,  and  Bedlam  bospitale — 

[i&«titutic>ns  wbirh  hnd  even  then  acquired  apecisi  fhoclions  or  U'^^'tiilnosa;  and 

rarunot  Lo  be  tiwvpt  sway  in  iho  grotnni  <-lpsraii(>(i  tit  a  HUp'>riLnniiJitad  ayttffii. 

The  MT«tit«enlh  centmy  pTndiirMl  Brwrnd  nn-niiaiilH  whuK<)  tiamoa  dcMrve  to 

T»e  bold  in  espetwl  h<Jii(.ni — eppmallv  mon  n'ho  did  p*at  public  serrteeK 
tl  their  own  coat,  bko  t^ir  Hugh  Uyddclton,  or  who  loft  larpo  enms  of  moncr 
fbr  giMt  and  af«ful  objects  **'  did  G«OTgo  Hcriot,  ol  Krlinburch,  and 
Humphrey  Choethnm,  of  Alnncboiitsr.  No  liv*  un^nlKvh,  m-rording  to  ni*  later 
hiogtanhns,  who  have  detio  much  to  vindicate  hui  imputation,  k^xcu  tot  wiiilom, 
from  the  flhu^ges  bronp bt  against  him  by  JJacauIay,  was  "WiUiam  Patereou,  th<' 
fbnTid»r  of  the  Bsnk  of  Eti^'!;ind.    Tb«  story  of  I'«fer«on's  bfc,  as  eatherc^t 

.from  thi»  lAto*t  «iithoril-i(-«  tiv  Mr.  Iloiitno,  rt*-!*!!!!;  nn  cdrtnintv  with  a  very 

Idifibrcnt  pictum  from  thu  nuttoox  giv<iii  of  him  hy  thu  grt^at '^Miig  hinloiiaii. 

iXord  Uaraoluy  himself,  it  in  true,  admits  Ihat  he  was  a  man  of  integrity  and 

ttif  parts,  but  ici[>uteft  lu  him  a  deficiency  vl  common  seoM,  Ncaroelr  r«con- 
dlablo  with  the  tu^niavledced  sciiindn«ee  and  pTovt<d  8ncc«tis  of  hie  ech^me  for 
a  national  1>ank.  Tbo  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  rbief,  if  uoL  ei^ly.  wiedoni 
in  which  bo  was  deRctont  was  that  of  iu-If-intrrraf.     The  DBnVn  |irojcct  did  not. 

ISm^W  with  bim.  and  the  ruin  of  tbe  enterpnin,!  can  be  tmucd  to  a  mismanage- 
II  mant  af;aJnst  which  he  did  bis  utmost  to  }>rotost. 

It  is  to  1>o  fear«d,  bowevtr,  that  morchonte  of  on  unsvlfish  typo  do  n^t 
inercas«  in  numbsr  with  civilimtbon.  In  our  own  day  wo  hav^^  m^n,  undoulit- 
•dhr,  Qoo  noblo  vxampli;  oi  munifiocnco  in  the  bestowal  of  priruto  gains  Tdi- 
pohhc  objecto,  which  throws  even  lh«  UbenUity  vl'  men  Uku  "VMiittinglou,  and 
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Qnsbam,  and  TlDrint.  (luito  into  the  AtAo.  Bat  muli  loea  aret  oo  Uw  iriMb^ 
leaBfroqueatlj-  mot  with  us  vo  fL]iiiroackotir  own  tiaea.  IpthatigMajwflaaiifajy 
wo  hnvo  mcrchnDts  distinguiahoa  bj  nuuijr  gToat  *xA  ezoellont  tpulitim.  Imt  nvf 
ao  btiqnoiitly  br  llim  dimntorMtodaen  in  doroting  tba  ^ina  of  thoir  own 
indiuitiy  u>  ithjticU  wHiclt  did  Dot  benvfit  tb«iiuK>lT«B  or  tliuir  familius,  tut  tho 
world  111  geuui-al,  A  diaago  Menia  to  have  oome  over  ilie  spirit  cf  Bnglish 
commerco  fram  about  tha  period  of  lliftBaToluliaii :  and,  together  with  implored 
facilities  for  tho  operations  of  trado.  thore  como  to  bo  a  Ibm  nitblci  ideal  of  ths 
funoliotia  of  C'>iiiirH.TCo.  *'  Althougli  to  buy  nnd  m11."  wiid  Sir  Dmilcy  North  in 
1691,  "  be  ilie  Mniiloyiopnt  of  every  ninti.  raon-  or  luiw,  and  iJiu  ouiniaoti  poopl^ 
tax  tha  moAt  pari.,  deiiuiul  upon  it  fur  tbvir  diiily  riUHtoiiaiic(\  vet  there  are  Tery 
few  who  considor  trade  in  thi>  general  upon  tmo  principlea  but  are  mtiflRed  to 
undenitaiiil.  their  own  particuliir  trade)',  and  which  way  to  lot  thetiuwlTi»  into 
immediato  ^n."  dotrisbuos)  hod  coinL>  to  bo  thu  iicknowlodgod  law  of  trade, 
and  waa  booh  doatiiitd  to  bear  thow  fniilM  which  it  ik^tiu-  fails  to  bring  forth. 
Englaod  waa  then  just  oni^ring  into  huT  Cmt  gtvul  U^\w  of  .tjieciilation.  and  an 
ago  of  stock -jo  Lbing  and  lotteries  had  twt  in  which  culminated  ia  the  S»ith 
Sou  Babblo. 

Wo  have  uot  Kpuken  of  the  more  moclxm  bir^^phiea.  such  u  tha  Couttaod. 
FOela,  and  RothMchildn,  ci»itainiid  in  Mr.  Buuiiik'x  Kvooiid  Tuluino.  To  niauj,  if 
Dot  most  raaden.  thaae  will  be  tho  moHt  iiileresling  of  all.  aa  bolag  so  niHtr  inir 
own  time  that  personal  recollection  will  often  aid  to  oomploto  tho  picturo.  But 
we  iniJiC  wo  havo  given  a  sufficient  account  of  tluj  book  to  indicate  its  genend 
duuuctei'. 

Suits  Qaiiidxeu. 

Tlte  Chritti'ii)    i'ritr-JSiiok :    malaiitinij  n  Sumrnari/  af  ('hrisUnn   \Vn'l\  onJ  th^ 
littulU o/ Mittiinmry  Kffini  throuijhouilhr  It'orM.  Ix>nduti :  Jackiioti.Waironl. 

and  lloddor.     lH(i7. 

It  ia  uoodlwia  ti>  say  tlitit  the  d(Mi;:it  of  tlii.i  work  la  a  tuont  UM>f\il  one.  Uraty- 
Ihin^,  of  (^niiriMt,  dcpcmb*  w\  tho  iimnurr  in  whidi  it  is  c;irhod  out.  Aa  ha  as  vo 
van  judgo.  naina  liave  been  taken  toubtain  acciinito  relurua  bam  thomioua 
wdetii»,  Tho  depoi-tnieiits  of  miasionaiy  work  are  conTcmiontiy  clamifiod  for 
mf'-roncc :  nnil  tho  combined  result  is,  n  yati  mnount  of  infonnatioa  njspcctiiig 
;h(i  luunifiihl  H|:riLcii'n  in  Chriiftcndain  for  nprcadin^  tho  faith,  "^o  book  has.  io 
general,  buen  i^ndut^ttid  in  au  inipurtijJ,  or,  oh  itn  own  pbraae  is,  an  "  oode- 
nominntioaal"  murit.  But  what  would  our  frioinbi  oi  tho  Assoointioa  for 
promoting  tha  Unity  of  Christendom  (thp  "  A-RU-C")  say  to  the  following 
IKUniigu  ';— 

"  Thn  ilMiiiTi  shown  in  certain  quarten  for  n  iminn  of  llin  An^liran,  ttntnnn,  and  Oirt-k 
<^hiin'li<'S  id  on-H  on  whi'nh  but  few  worda  need  1m  mIiI,  Ifr  lJi*>  nimpl*  ¥fiiJion  that  it  u  ■ 
demro  by  nn  larans  nxuprecated  by  iliu  unbending  Cliurrh  n(  Itnniri;  and  Ifrliarislird  by 
■onu)  Dicmbara  of  tho  other  two  Ckurclit*,  It  of  iixi  vai(;iie  u  clwractur  to  wnmuit  ui  in 
T^iardiog  it  •■  pouiblu  dT teohutiou.  Vittv  tbu  itUiuncc  to  tv  t-tfi.tt'd,  il  wooM p«f fa«M 
hi  tllo  aarMt  moom  of  kutmiiig  tiio  >oeoTn|>li»^ninnt  of  lliiit  ruitl  (mion  of  the  wboil« 
I'reieiiant  world,  fnr  which  wa  now  pmy  lo  oftrin  nnil  no  (cn-iiitly.  A  fr^nJ  r«mtintilian 
"•mug  i.i.iriili  timiUi  mirety  Idod  UieMeodinf  tnith  to  rejciinl  oi  of  cuiiipiualivelT  iiligbt 
iiimiuuit  ifinny  milijcrie  now  deemed  eul^cjontly  imporliint  lo  wniront  dtviaton  in  octuia 
and  *oii>i.ilimc«  in  >>pirit."--(R  33%.) 

TliiK  is  protty  vtimig  for  an  impni-tial  year-book,  os^wi-iiilly  conndi'rinf;  that 
it  faii!i  iinjiirdcil  tin'  olfortw  of  one  of^thiwo  "  oiTori«l "  boditw  n«  "Chriitlian  work." 
Uitlil  tliis  ill  toll  trtinoit  nf  luciiiniptioTi  i*  fairly  oltminuted.  wo  never  idiall  haro  a 
iml  i-'hrinLiuii  yeur-Iloiik.  Meantime,  lot'  our  raadurs  admire  tJio  new  wori 
*'  orrorist  "^Bn  fur  as  wi!  are  awuio.  tlie  l«st  uew  coinage  of  iutolotanoe. 

"Viv  nljwn-vo  ouo  iinportiuit  omi^wion  in  the  lixt  of  Chordi  of  iCn^cbitid  ugondoa. 
'Jbom  if:  nn  iiti>iiri<iii  of  tliu  "  Anglo-ConlinonliLl  8uuiety,"  which  is  doin);  a  inuot 
aalulur}'  uRil  iudtnL'ong  work,  in  pi-U|mrati(in  for  tbo  j^Mod  time  which  it  may  yet 
be  liDiiutl  i*  uuniing  on  Italy. 

pBraapH  our  friandri  of  the  "  A.P.U.C."  may  regard  thi»  omisaion  as  a  aet-off 
p^eottira  to  the  passage  Just  qtiot«d,  and  patron ize  tha  "UhriatiaD  Tear-Oook" 
uftar  alL 
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lutlold.    By  Mbs.  Wkbb.  Author  of 
&c.      London  :    Tko  Il<-li^ou!t  Ttncl 


This  in  a  vnll-raeftiit,  and  fiir  iho  most  part,  woll-writlwi  tuK  fonndetl  on 
the  coQiectural  idwitiftcation  ufPudontiund  I'luudia  iu  'i  'I'^tn.  iv.  21.  iititl  Hiiluii 
in  Itom.  xvi.  13.  vlth  the  I'udeus,  CUiulis.  and  Uufua  of  M&ttiaJ  iinil  oiimt 
contemporary  wrilora.  Wa  may  refer  our  readsTB  to  nnv  at  the  oidii >uiy  inuroed 
of  infonnrttion  on  Kow  TMUmant  iriattor*.  to  kImia-  lli»t  this  ooiijocture  cnn 
hardly  b»  xnwig.  Our  autborem  ho*  w»v>'ii  tbo  fvw  hintH  which  hialory  givM 
into  a  wry  rmaable  tale ;  and  having  Hutil  thia,  we  have  miiI  nit.  Wu  do  not 
find  any  power  of  feeling  to  comprehynd  tha  raa.1  wauUt  ami  titndoiicioa  of  tiiu 
minds  i>f  men  at  the  titne :  whenever  Mrc.  Webb  relates  (and  she  doeu  relate  ut 
almost  i.'Very  lurn)  ruiivor«i»iiii  to  <.'lirii>ti unity,  tbey  are  all  in  the  eumo  "doua 
to  rjnliir  "  kind  of  Ktylr :  hnr  jirrjwhvni.  I>ii  lliey  Ariatubtiltii,  A  t1i>ULi;t!).  or  tjL 
l^ul,  buvd  u  ttUui\K  faulty  hkeiieot.  »ud  hxiiii  never  to  ti-nvi^l  out  of  Lho  mwoct 
commou-iiliuie.  The  infunnatiaii  about  Hotiiau  habits  and  cu.-<tLim«  im  fur  the 
most  part  fairly  curri'St :  but  tbin  is  mitall  merit  now,  in  this  t^milhV-Pictiouary 
poriouof  human  kniiwtnj)n-  SLiII,  yiee.  Webb  hoe  not  alwayn  fDllnned  that 
lodispontmble  gnido.  and  wo  mm!  hunlly  my  tluit,  where  idifl  baa  not,  ii  hao  tH:<«ii 
M  her  Qvrn  aon.  uid  that  of  her  remloiM.  l)t.  Smith  cerimnly  novur  inloi-nmd  her 
that  tha  name  of  Mefwabiia's  parBmour  waa  Taiua  Jjilioa  (iwe  p.  Hit),  or  that 
Measalina  herself  was  the  fi/tit  wife  of  (he  Kmperor  Claudius  (ibid..\  or  tliat 
Agrippina's  second  hiiMhond  wux  Pafijenut  (ib,},  or  that  the  atident  port  of 
Boms  Viu  Olti»m  (p.  1^2).  W>i  wonder  whnthi-r  xho  baa  hvpt  imm  ti>  itomo: 
"  Iho  slngffiab  Tiber  "(p.  lo.V)  hardly  look*  ui  if  ithe  had.  Wu  buvn  iiotjid  a 
ft*  other  blemishoe.  In  p.  'SSI,  lho  i^iitnrion  who  caxnod  St.  Taul  to  Uotiie  in 
oalled  Julittu.  Ill  p.  3M.  we  huve  the  doublu  marriat^  biTtwoen  PndeD^and 
Claudia,  and  I.inua  and  Flavia,  C4>lebrati'd  in  ^irivnte  in  the  hooseof  Aiiloa 
Ptaut.iiiK;  th«  Clirixtian  miniittor  Mui>diitu.-<  "lotning  tbo  bntida  of  |]i«  two 
young  Chri-ttiun  wjuplw,  and  prow oiiti ting  on  IJnim  a  Ohridlian  bani^diction." 
Bnl  it  IB  known  that  the  Roman  ChristiaiiH  lor  8oino  bkcs  wero  joined  togi'lher 
according  to  the  most  w>lemn  rilo  of  pagan  marnago,  the  Confurreatio ;  without 
vluoh,  indeed,  tbey  could  not  bnrn  oujoy^  the  hill  legal  rif;hts  of  the  mamed 
state.  In  like  mntinM  th^v  v«ry  (trndnftlly  paannd  out  of  the  bonthen  foi-raa  of 
inecription  over  their  doad.  Klaiiy  of  thn  oarly  diristian  npitaphs  b(>frin  with 
the  ctwtoinary  pugati  D.  M.  (DIs  Munibwit].  In  another  ph\iti  [n.  21.j)  our 
authenw  tells  us  that  when  St.  I'aul  left  Tareiis  otter  reHtortng  Etitychu^  to 
life,  "  it  waa  arran)^  (but  mo»t  of  bis  compAniotiS  abould  lake  ahi]>  on  Uio 
morrow  ami  eail  to  Amoa  ;  bnl  I  'an!  anrl  nan  .ir  <hi>  thot^i  men  proposed  to  go 
thither  on  foot,  1*  lAe  aiuulU  n'ithtd  to  I'Mi'f  /I  imiifl  Uiura  htf  the  mav.''  \VTier«  ia 
i£T«.  Webb'*  tnthorily  for  the  words  which  wo  hare  printM  in  italics?  Nothing 
of  the  eoi-t  is  cK'ntioiiv^l  iii  Acte  xx.  13,  H  :  and  we  have  nlwuvi  tbtiught  thia 
nolitary  walk  of  the  (icront  mieeienarya  touching  iocidetit  in  the  journey,  It 
strikeeus  ihi^t  onongh  ia  not  made  (p.  !!li)  of  the  "  bivaking  bread"  on  the 
prtrrioos  night—"  wo  nil  nal  at  meat  with  Paul  und  "harod  hie  bloeeing."  Put- 
ting togetbor  thfs  vxpi'^Kwiuti  huiv  u<*od.  and  I  Cor.  x.lO,  "  the  broad  which  wo 
break,  la  it  uol  the  piirti<;ipatiou  of  the  body  of  Cbriat  ^ " — aurely  there  uau  be 
KO  doubt  what  Ibat  early  meal  wae.  \\''e  arv  «ma>Md,  towards  the  L'lid  of  the 
book,  at  liudtng  that  th<;  'Jud  Epiatlo  to  Timotby  wis  wrilloa  in  the  MamerUno 
iniaon  (!)  Ubo  Ure.  W«bL>  evrr  boeii  tu  that  priw^u  't  Cnu  isha  coucoiTe  it  to 
baTO  boQD  a  ]ilau>  from  wh^utje  a  inuu  would  arile  tu  bid  friend  tu  brine  him 
"hooka  and  pui^uieuts,"  and  to  *'do  hisdiligvuce  (ocome  bt^fi^ru  winter?" 

Mi».  Webb's  >;iigliah  is  not  alwaya  £iulUeas.  Witneae  "  the  oolomiado  (hat 
Oxtended  along  the  front  of  th<>  houtu,  and  vjhtrh  wae  tiutofully  decuratod  with 
Taaasof  awevbHowon."  WituuoB  uUo  (p.  183)  "the  wid(?-Htret«hii>g  aqueducts 
thai  ibnned  one  of  the  Klorie»  vf  (inci'iml  Home,  aud  nrv  tUU  amoni;  her  chief 
hwiitinn  "  Buuetimoa,  too,  wo  meet  with  a  trip  occauoned  by  cui-i-li-ieitiuMa). 
Aiiotobaliaa,  at  hiamartvidom.  seuta  scroll  to  L'laudia,  which  ebe  ttuda  to  con- 
taiaihe  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (p.  I'JOV  Vit  jf^fTwarda,  when  Claudia  and 
PodeiH  rettd  tofnther  unt  of  "  AristoLulua'  precioun  lenEacy,"  I'udvua  wua 
inclined  to  acknowMge  Cbriftt — "  wbi«e  bistor)*  wua  au  EilrikiiiKly  r<.\  forth  iu 
4x" — to  be  the  ii-oiiof  Oed.     Wo  Buxptct  that  Juuia,  who 
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iiM  bMO  tak«D  by  Hn-  W«bb  u  oao  of  h»e  •Mondnrj'  fom&lo  oharaotors,  reprs- 
h«ato  tit*  ponoa  wrongly  m  QkSHd  io  tho  Bnglith.  Tor<->n  of  Bom.  xrL,  vho  ia 
in  roolitr  Jutii-J«,  aud  of  thu  lOftle  aex.  By>tlM-by,  if  Ariiitobiiliu  wu  our- 
tyied  ill  IJiiuUi  iu  tbu  reigii  of  Ulftadiua,  aa  oor  autborws  nproMota  him  tt> 
iiaro  beau,  bow  oomee  b«  tx>  bo  Mlntod  in  Rom.  xri.,  mwub tlut  Clnuditu  diod 
\a  Ootober,  a.d.  M.  and  tbM  opiatUt  mt  wntt-.-<i  Irom  Oohatb  in  A.D.  58  P 

W*  poiat  out  Umm  aDomalica,  in  hope  tbiU  &£n.Wobb  msy  bo  nblo  to  oocsMt 
Uioni  in  A  futuiro  udttioo- 

^Hiobook  aay  bo  T«rj;  profitably  Kivou  »"  a  preesnt,  &ud  must  iatetoot  amxr 
young  poreon,  as  it  bu  iutanatodiu. 

Hk  ■PjFTrwPCT .-  «  Dmription  of  Summer  Life  at   FrmrJi    Kiilerii»j-plaer$.    By 
HEEfBT  BLACxnuBir,  Author  of  "  TmTOlliiig  in  Kjiaiti  i»  die  I^^nt  Dnr, 
As.    With  npwinh  of  Oao  Ilimdrod  liliu^ations  by  GhiaUve  Dor^,  nnd  « 
Map  of  Iho  (mitral  PrrotioM.     London :  SnnipMii  Low  &  Co.     1807. 

^  Tttia  is  ft  nnj^nlailv  attractiTo  book.  It  is  woU  -vrittcQ,  and  of  conrao  baau- 
tiftilly  illmtralod.  To  thoMi  who.  Uko  uunfoWoa.  faftTo  »pent  ptcuwit  nunmar 
waaka  in  axnlaring  tho  i.^ry  aconoa  lo  which  OiutBTu  Ddit'n  pPQctl  hoa  bem 
t^ivan  lifv  and  ull  liut  uiuUoji,  it  is  dalu^tftLl  tu  haro  *il  uui'  meiuutim  rafraahad 
H-hilt)  Hitliuu  liai-o  Ai  home.  Somothimg  like  this  u-ied  to  be  tfaa  chuin  of 
Bartlott'a  iuostratad  drawing-iooiQ  books :  but  there  ia^  this  great  diflbranca 
m  Dofif'a  illiutratiuna,  that  we  hjiro  not  raora  conTantioud  ammgemeDts  of 
l:ght  ami  tdiiKlo  for  wflnol.  but  real  getiiua,  in  all  its  luittve  pUyfclnaw  aad 
vnsatile  power.  We  woulil  tvlduce  aa  iostajicaa  the  whole  set  of  illaiAnttiaBa 
•  if  the  chapter  ontillBd  "ritnnii:"  and  eapaoioUy  that  oue  on  ^IM,  of  ths 
vreck.  of  toe  pine  trunks,  whon  calm  bus  ituccwdod,  thaa  which  it  ia  not  aaay 
to  tmagino  anything  inore  inastorly  or  «flV)Ctirit. 

Sonw  axoeptiona  must  be  made  to  this  oniTenal  praise.  We  do  not  altogathsr 
lika  the  "Cirque  do  OaTarnie,"p.  1S3.  Xo  one  who  has  seen  it  oaa  flmr 
fat«et  the  ftSiict  of  those  remurkable  BholrBS  of  snow,  one  orcr  aootbai.  aotxmtad 
by  leaps  of  vortical  tnuk.  Hut  U.  DmC-  has  nut  given  tbGui  m  oe  to  make  them 
t«U,  to  the  uoinituitod,  tfavir  own  Htiiry :  nur  hiui  bo  sulBciantly  indioatod  tha 
uiuoiivc,  iMwl-likii  lonu  of  tha  ^irnuo.  or  "  uii/e."  It  appoata,  lu  his  drawing, 
too  niui^h  like  a  straight  liuc.  or  wall. 

It  would  not  bo  right  to  pass  over  tlks  vignettes,  of  <rhiah  th«  dog  stnunin^ 
his  ohain  to  roaob  il  oat  who  is  pluudariug  bis  fliiiaer  (p.  348),  ia  one  of  ths 
most  comical. 

Wo  must  ontor  a  proloxt  against  a  misqaotatioD  of  Oooroo  ITorbeit  in  tha 
title  of  the  priut  opposite  p.  li'i  (which  tttla,  by  the  wiiy.  haa  but  the  lODndttMtt 
poeible  aoimectioD  with  th<>  thing  ropmoot«d}.  '£bo  wuids,  as  they  aland  in 
the  voliune  before  us,  are — 

"  Swcvt  day,  Bfl  calm,  m  oool,  no  linxhti 
'IIm  bri^ul  of  tho  cortb  and  ikjr ; 
llic  mo<m  (!)  •hull  w«(Tp  thv  fiuU  to-night, 
For  thou  mnat  die' 

MRqr  tba  moon  should  huva  been  subiitituted  for  "  tfao  ilew."  which  atands  in 
the  ori|i^iial.  wo  cannot  say.  uor  how  tbo  moon  can  be  said  bo  toMp.  "  FUUda 
tana  plait."  it  ia  true,  but  ia  a  verv  difTereat  aeoea  from  tlua 

It  onlr  remaina  to  be  wd  thnt  Liie  li^ttAvr-prma  is  well  ajraugdd,  and  vrittao 
iu  a.  Unly  uud  aiiupla  namttim  xtyle. 

The  book  can  hardly  foil  to  become  a  Eavciirite  on  the  drnwingroom  and 
boudoir  tables  of  thoge  who  hare  Ijeon  Pyrenfflui  travellpra. 

.turnri  MmK/itr  Familt/  U*r.  A  SdteUom  nfj*uett/»r  anr.  two,  or  wii»n  Vtiifta,  hy 
thf.  belt  CvmpMtra.  Fom'yti  and  Enpluk.  Edited  by  Jofau  OuUah,  Professor 
of  tCnaia  in  Kiagfa  CoUega  and  in  (Ineaa'a  CoUoge,  London,  and  Orgamst 
of  Cliartorhonsoi.    London :  Lot^jmnD  and  Cu.    ISST. 


ICu.  HULtJiB's  name  it  a  goaiantao  for  tho  oxeolletico  of  this 
book.  Sinco  tho  publication  of  the  Moluctiou  of  pieoo?  by  tk«  Sociatr  for 
Promoting  Chriitian  Knowlodga,  mmdo  thirhr  yoon  ngo,  vt\  baro  bad  noudne 
•0  VoU  aiuring  tho  purpo^o  of  familiu  as  this.  ;^Ita  contents  an  very  Tarie£ 
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r  coime,  occupies  thv  poat  of  hottour.  W«  hare  a  Boledion  from 
B  piticeA  fmm  •/uiAiui.  A>ur  ^m  MM/rah,  tlueo  froin  Tlttodont, 
two  from  iSruainn".  trix  froirt  Jrphth'ifi.  acid  four  froniSo^Jiiioii.  Tbim  \ro  find  two 
fnim  Usydti's  SUilal  J/oter.  tour  from  J.  8.  IWli'o  WriiniKJiC4  Oratarium, 
Ac.  &c.,  tli«  list  caQtaining  many  pioov,  prindpiilly  UttMe  Iwat  known  to 
Pjitclixli  !aiig<7rs,  of  CheruTiinl,  Uitrocilto,  Mcumrt,  Paiuoltm.  Duethoven,  Ac 

Mr.  Huluh  has  piintad.  frmn  ih&  oTitnaal  caat  of  the  jV<^i'<iA,  tJia  murio, 
AAerwords abandon^.  o(  ■•Thent  wore shiOphcnLt."  "'^Vnd  lo.  tho  niiE^l."  "How 
beaatifulaiv  tJufest/'ftud  "  BrvfLkfurthiiitu  joy."  'WeMrudiapuaoalouuestioa 
wiuithar  thin  wm  won))  v-hiV.  aitd  wlu-thiir  it  nat-Q  not  ratber  •  tanaeDOj  lo 
conftiM  tha  awociatiotia  ooiineot«d  vith  thow  wt>U-kuowti  pieoe». 

" Two  fuomi  or  «M'/i* of  pweai,"  My»  Mr.  IIuUnhinhiiipn&M,  *' mtiit  1i«  wipMially 
ruuniKi ;  tb«  flnt  m  ttw  vmrk  of  a  Ufiaf  oompoMT,  Uu  Mcond  u  that  of  ono  wfaon 
caem  wv  not  ton^  nnrn  bioonht  to  an  ontiiaeljr  dow.  Thv  Edilor  ha*  to  offar  lam 
bMt  tbanka  to  John  Lodge  EUirtoi^  ^^'i  to'f  havmi^  olloned  bim  t«  main  m  la^o  an 
vxttact  fn»n  iua  oiutorio,  Arad&M  Lut,  one  of  tho  mMi  Rfined  and  moiiaan-like  weeks 
of  rc«*nt  TOika  of  ib  ctaa,  that  ciut,  boinic  tho  IiighMl-  Tc  lilto  couitMy  aa  Oi*  past 
of  BIm.  Edward  Fltnrilliaai  maay  rcadcn  will  probably  onv  tbcit  flrat  OMjnaiotnsea 
wHb  thn  nuartat,  '  Wv  tli«i«£n«  pniy  Thutt,'  a  coni|KuttitJU  thit  lutiJiH-t  mud  ttiMlmniit  ol 
whiidi  «i1i  doohUoM  Mimnlata  curinaity  u  to  othra  pioduction*  of  a.  num  tmd  a  oontpoMs 
too  mrly  I'wt  to  his  (Hmda  and  bo  tho  vvrld." 

It  ia  no  moaU  uiorlt  of  tliis  work  that  tha  pianaforte  accompaaiiiientA  haTB  all 
beau  amiix«d  from,  or  taat«d  by,  tho  original  soores.  Of  tbo  ordinary  acoom- 
panimeata,  Mr.  Uullah  tnoai  tzwy  aaya : — 

"Tha  am  of  tha  portiniwr  ia  nmlr  traoght  too  dMrly  trhoa  half  tbo  ftmtgau  to  a 

CI  c^mpoM^M  aeora  ar*  amittcd,  and  all  ata  mutiLAtad ;  when  tha  ehoraa  which  bo 
kid  ant  with  tho  ino«t  oxquiatta  art  ara  antiraly  dnrangwl,  and  ertay  eharactnMia 
orohMtral  (oatun  it  biought  dova  lo  the  lend  of  tho  aocosipanunDnt  to  a  popular 
ballad." 

Thie  ha  illnMntw  by  two  iiuiUiioua : — 

**  Prom  evccy  copy  vrilli  whidi  tho  Editor  i»  aoquainlvd  of  B«utho<nni'«  Et  MranM&a^ 
«So  of  tho  moit  ftnking  offocts  (it  is  insistod  upon  t>v  tho  componr  t«  th«  exlni  <ff 
triplittttiMt.  tha  notea  bdng  aimultaneoiuly  uttuvd  by  tae  flutts,  obooa,  and  olariooets) 
ts  oadtted  cntliely ;  nor  luia  ho  one  aean  an  Indlcatloa  ia  any  pianofait*  acrangeauiu 
of  the  odMaln]  MoompaaiBniit  of  UOHUt'a  i)MM  mtii." 

Ho  adds  :— 

"  If  Mmo  pwaagcaof  accompaoiausita  in  tho  followitift  pogoa  aro  diffionit  to  play,  U 
u  boMtuNi  tho  compoaar'i  AiIimm  of  thought  would  h^ra  tenderad  '  fadlJlatiflai'  oalj 
poanhtD  at  tbo  coat  et  b«aiity  " 


We  hanitily  widh  raooasi  to  thia  lueful 
nuuLO. 


and  handaomo  volmne  of  tuialj 


i 


The  JinmuU  <^  s  Boitm  Lift.    Br  HuiUSSTB  B(.  Svwsix,  Author  xA  **  Amjr 
Hetbett,*'  &c,    London :  Loofpnans.   1867. 

l^nsls,  M  dBaCl{b6d,ajinirMri;  puipoitiag  to  be  wriltuD  by  a  widowed  st«p> 
mother,  who  Anda  heraelf  (ailed  to  nmaJgnmBtp  two  fiunili^s.  nnd.  moreover, 
hamperad  bv  a  pnmtiae  mado  to  hw  dying  liiuiband,  nOTLtr  to  nllov  »  cotioexioii 
betweon  eiuLor  of  hit  girU  tuid  :i  o-rtAlu  ubikcjxiotu  brmnob  of  bis  fninily.  Aa 
miatit  bn  axp»i)t«d,  t}i(i  coiim*  of  the  inddenta  of  tlw  atory  is  to  bring  toe  aaid 

S'  ■£■  neaior  and  nean>r  to  tbo  said  (urbidden  scqountanoe.  But,  as  we  now 
T9  it  befi>re  us  in  one  »olume.  it  i»  impuiwiblv  tn  tiiy  what  is  going  to  be  tlie 
imtilt.  It  ends  with  tbo  coiifimntioii  of  Iiiii  luid  <'<'<-il.  utnl  with  iill  Ihoundof 
ploitM  in  n  doli^tftil  ttsto  of  ontan^clLimimt.  There  Kuraly  murt  be  more  to 
onmn.  Of  fldsuinn  ia  porbapa  niido  indimtion  in  the  last  eieiitenco,  "  I  look  at 
thfl  blank  paj^  of  my  joumal,  and  think  of  what  hermflor  I  may  have  to  writa 
tbero — vt  I  do  not  tremble." 

To  cnlidiio  Ulhh  Sim-f U'^  works  In  alwayM  au  agreeable  la>tk.  PuUinc  amda  ii. 
fiTW  nninou  of  authumaw:*  of  ffction  of  tbo  w>ni<ational  aud  dubiou^y  morol 
kind,  HiatScwvIl  eUnda,  to.  uur  eatimatioD,  easily  fitstunong  our  lady  aorelistB. 
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Sho  bw  moni  originality,  mnnt  inriffht  into  cjumicter,  tDorajxnrar  cf  matiMHy 
bcT  plot*,  tlwn  hvr  only  witrUiy  rival.  Uiw  YotJ^e.  Asd  tlua  i>  ranljr,  ia  Imm 
exL'dluiK'Ati,  (iiiu  of  iku  very  Lrnt  uf  her  book^.  Then  ia  not  in  it  ono  hm^ 
Hcuuc :  hardly  a  hint  of  no  much  as  ou  attodiraout,  oc  st  all  eraita  of  one  likdy 
to  en  on  &□<]  ripco  :  ,otilT  ono  incidont  which  un  bv  at  nit  broueht  niuW  tile 
doecniitinii  "  ■onitlional."  Y«t  thv  Tholo  w  livvly,  full  of  apukk  aad  of 
simiuis  nufcsMttivo  of  thonghts  vorih  thiiikiiiic.  aud  couanqDODCoa  vortk 
toMtnnDjg  out.  Tho  chief  morit.  a«  in  «>ovoni]  otht^r  of  UiM  jtowitH'n  wurka,  ia, 
the  dnvBT.  far-nghtcd,  nAtiirul  ddlincittion  ot  fomolo  chonicter.  flic  iiiatter-of- 
fiact,  ori^nol  21i».  Brudiihuv,  always  tolkioK  of  aoiioua  things  that  which  is 
un  tho  vni^  of  "  iiitiit.'hly,"  but  vbi«b  aiUff  Si  turns  out  to  linTc  been  the  ydtt 
thing  that  mabod  Mtyiuu  and  tliat  <1om  1h«  work,  eeema  to  iu&  very  oapitM 
dtuanter,  eoldom  botbar  aoacribod.  Tho  t^io  girU,  Ina  and  Coot),  entru.it«d  to 
libT  W  bar  djnn^  hu>tliiuiil.  and  fiii^t  brought  under  hor  caro  on  her  return  from 
tho  (^pv  an 'willow,  nn-  wi-II  and  ilirirriniiiiuiiniily  druti'ii.  Th<i  wrong  bc-odand 
nebt  hoart  <>!' liiu,  Ii-jidiiiK  hur  iitl<i  all  kinilnoi  (Mnuplicdti^JiiH  with  the  olgvctioa* 
^dIo  branch  rtf  thn  fiiuiilv.  aiid  her  duty  lo  hor  niaiiiiau;  t)u-  btiart,  vlosr  by 
reoeon  of  singlaucaB,  ami  tho  bend,  dear  by  rcrwon  of  Hiiiplicity.  of  the  lor&- 
itblo  anil  loriDgCVdh  the  rury  faaoiiiatiDe  half  Italian  Marirtta,  who  from  bedng 
thv  companion  of  iJiu  rbicf  Ia<ly  in  the  taiimxnl  bmitch  of  the  fninily.  boootoea. 
bj  n-iiM)i>  of  her  tnithftil  kindneea  aiid  iiiihli:iit:«e<  of  chunwUT,  iido|i((.-d  into  the 
M«l«rli'iiod  at  tho  cottap*;. — Ihoae,  with  tio  minor  fiffunift  of  Mrs  AjiMruthpr'w 
(tho  joQrDa.liiit'H]  own  c}iililn<D,  form  a  gi-oup  bcnutiiully  arranged  oui)  skilfully 
maDipulatod  thnnijclnvtit  tlu)  prt^groos  of  thv  painting. 

AloHt  the  initio  rliiirimu-m,  wo  an  not  ao  nun>.  radios,  a«  a  ruk,  do  not 
dtacribo  us  well.  How  nbniilil  thov  f  Tli«  ateni,  and  ut  the  mnio  time  Ti»l«nt. 
Mr.  Randolph,  of  whniii  it  is  at  fast  diiwoToTod  "that  the  cdn|pilar  prejwlios 
and  1m^tlll<^■>^  nf  bis  ihamct^-r  wcr«  rt-ully  only  cxcreaccncoa,  as  it  vere ;  ihnt 
thi*  fuudauiviital  p(iuci]iU'  was,  a  dr-tir>>  to  livo  lo  Ood"  (p.  396).  aoeuiB  to  us 
almoKb  imnoMibk' :  aud  tli't  ulbi'j-  nmlu  cbarurt<>r».  own  iiicliidiiig  the  Bector, 
who  is  enapntly  inbendi-'d  for  u  reality,  do  not  ap[«ar  to  ua  muah  buttar  thaa 
lay-fiRiirw.  RTrhnps  the  master-iitrokn  nf  th«  lx>ok  is.  thn  effect  iii»o  tho 
fenaonting  olemmts  in  Ina's  character,  of  having  witnrssed  the  terrible  aoodent 
which  led  to  Mr.  Raiidolph's  deulh. 

t^rariiig  (bo  r(«(l<T  to  iMijity  ibixcbuniiug  volumti  muTti  by  itx  own  p«ntai] 
than  he  pasHibly  could  do  by  our  analyins.  we  cannot  bulp  j^vinir  him  a  few 
ipecimena  of  iho  goms  of  thought  and  experience  which  are  hUwwmI  with  oo 
(paring  hand  up  and  down  its  pages  :— 

"For  fflytdf,  1  should  haw*  Tt^ioioetL  »hove  all  thtnga  la  a  dady  acnW:  I  knew 
nolhlBgiorMtin)! :  but  I  ftlioiildcerljiinir  nothavooxptctodlaaawlCeallo^to  tt,iinlMa 
Uwy  esprawod  •  dixidcd  wtah  lo  do  M>,'irltloh  I  suupoae  tboy  weald  not  be  Itkrly  tu  do. 
Bonglaa  i*  of  all  sabjmU  iho  onu  la  rotpect  lo  whtoli  one  nuot  be  patkot  wilh  yoang 
paopli.  Uod  it  dndins  wilh  t)i<iii  in  a  vny  we  knvw  notliinK  sWat ;  and,  as  it  it  io 
tiaians  >f  wo  forcv  tk«  bud  «pM>  brforv  tU  timo,  it  wQl  di«."-~{P,  18.) 

"  1  am  M  Uwakfii]  m,w  tfast  1  (ltd  not  proponnd  my  pnoeat  pku  boAve  I  had 
flnaUy  anu^  it.  I  ibevM  hare  had  arbenM  ni^gtatedoa  all  lUti,  and  I  most  hav« 
•mrM  oM  my  owa  -rirtn,  and  then  then  woald  hare  been  snnet-snea  I  )ia<r«  liwfnt 
that  it  i*  a  great  thln^  in  tUs  wortd  not  to  give  peuftla  the  opfibatnnitT  of  giriiv  or 
taking  oAtabe  by  patungitlalbobpowct  tuotTi-f  adrice  whk^  caaaM  he  foUowedi" — 
(P.»> 

And  yet  there  is  anothiw  iddo  to  thin ;  for.  on  tfaifi  axiinn.  how  oui  ooa  SMr 
Itettheasliety  ofarauhitudsof  coittuaeOoniatallP  ^bn  iMlvirnof  lomr  miutbe 
nqjwtcd.  tn«s  not  more  experience  still  t«ach  us  to  t:ikti  the  Imttm  bi^iar  xxp, 
and  Miy.  Coiuult  friendj^  cTcn  with  plam  unformed :  but  take  good  hoed  inkmt 

>-QD  KKWUlt  ^ 

'' CMing  OM  «r  thoev  cvioaa  glawM  arood.  aa  aba  wait  ont,  whicb  b  to  ladlcatira  «r 
thn  Khoolf^MM  oarivaily  ol  utMBh  qniofc«ad  by  llwinpattia«aiftahioao<sightaia.** 

"  I  aea  bar  looUag  sid,  and  vet  do  not  like  to  a«k  what  is  tlw  mattCT.  for  tar  of 
I^RiaV  h«lo  pal  into  •hapothaliair'fonned  iBiiKi™>C* 'hich,  if  loft  aaihey  ua^May 
aeoaasUaway.  I  had  ■»  awayaf  Ihon  faatM  wbea  I  vaaaoUU.  sail  amaua  I 
w  Iba  hmtt  kt  Ml  Uiiae  any  one  to  tell  than  to.*'-(I'.  S>l} 
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"  It  loola  lilco  •Rlflthnoia  oa  Mr.  Itiuidolph'*  [urt— thut  kiml  nf  ttsm  Mlfliluteu  whiuh 
takoi  tfao  fonn  of  principle,  uul  ii,  thonfora.  nttcrly  dcccpnTo."--(r.  SG.) 

"If  OiiBilghigKtMiHuUiuritj-,  it  in  ruinoiw  to  intirrri^n^  with  it*  rarrcifli?.'* — (P.  163.) 

"  Aa  I  telked  U  kor,  I  could  not  help  tit'&n^  \ii\\  it  u  the  pootiotl  nlbet  Uiiin  tha 
■natler-of-hnt  *iaw  of  lifj  wtiich  (lonlnin*  iu  reuUly,  •inue  it  fa  tiul  wbich  onitblni  obo 
miad  to  rumprrfu-iiJ  laother." — (I*.  \VZ.) 

"  FalaehocKl  i«  the  luuo  ;  truth  tho  tortoiw.  W^it  long  onongh,  nnil  th«  t^rtaiM  wilt 
win  the  day.  KxpluutianA  an  of  no  lue ;  your  own  conduct  will  be  ytfur  dofimoa."— 
(P.30».)    '  '^ 

**  WImo  ve  all  meet,  h  I  trnst  wb  shall,  h^Tvciftor,  pnrhapi  on4  of  our  gitnteat 
happnHHi  will  be,  thedsvingupof  mJaiiRdflr>tanilinK«/ — (P.  400.} 


We  fhlt  ooa  punng  aritH^oiKui  tn  th«  joiinmllHt'itjiractics,  whtin  wo  read,  at 
tba  bdfcinRinif  of  the  Imok,  of  thn  mfuruut  which  aiia  latroduml  ou  >h»piii^  bar 
hoiueliold  in  lU  new  huiuc.  We  can  bardljr  dooi^iiate  it,  exuopt  hjr  i^ootuitf  tn 
full  p.  10,  II.  ajid  then  we  should  throw  it  into  too  much  prouunenoe.  But 
m  cvn  inilicate  it.  by  one  sonteuco  about  hi>r  rvgulntiona  for  her  babies : — 

"Hunu  ciuuKit  at  all  unilitrrtaml  why  1  intiat  upon  having  Hugh  tlrcaaod  in  Charlejr** 
room,  initoiid  of  in  tho  naninry  with  A^cx  " — [p.  23) ; 

and  bar  rracon  for  tbom : — 

"  If  tho  chiUlnn  are  lo  bn  raftwd  and  pnre-raindcit  when  tb«y  am  nown  np,  Omj 
miut  learn  reRnoniant  oad  fiuriljr  in  thoir  inuncy,  anil  thn  leHoa  can  oq^  b«  tau);htb]r 
pnctioa."  '.j,' 

It  is  not,  of  ooursa,  on  thii*  liut  iliotum  tliat  our  dilTnmT\cto  ixrimM,  but  on  lbs 
vnj  of  otLTTyin^  it  out.  And  ou  thiii  wii  uce  fiurMtuilitd  vrn  hiiTi>  a  single 
woman  writing,  not  an  oiqisrionoei  parent.  ThuL  thcru  may  be  a 
■art  ol  conventional  purity  produuod  by  uio  kind  of  tnanRKL'inoQt  which  ahe 
adrocatoe,  nu  do  not  den^;  but  lot  iis  tako  care  that  it  bo  not  of  tba  kind  of 
iriuch  Oirierid^  sai*!,  aa  it  app«nn  at  Hut  end  of  thu  etorjr  of  "  Paul  and  Vir- 
ftinia,"  tixti  hn  know  of  no  mivir  lymptotn  at  tho  rott4wi  atato  of  inonil  foaling 
vbtch  procodod  tbo  Fritnch  RitrolittioQ.  Domestic  osporioiKM  toaebC4  tu  tltat 
thnre  i>  a  liishur  and  nobW  kind  of  tofi&nnent  and  purity,  ariung  not  trwa  t, 
•yttom  ol  Slpitr  and  unacmpuloos  oonoeolmoDt.  but  6am  the  kMlthy  atmo- 
■pbnw  of  true  Christian  chaatihr :  a  piirity  which  will  stand  proof  trhere  tbe 
'  cthiar  viU  Fail-  W«  aro  bound  io  any  thnt  thie,  vhich  nppooM  to  as  a  foolt  in 
bor  opening  tniutim*  of  manngomont,  doM  not  appear  i^ain,  ni>r  nnytbin^ 
ljk«  it. 

On  p.  321  we  rend,  "  Ood  baa  aaid  to  us,  most  plainly,  '  A,brtein  from  «U 
Kppoaraooeof  eriL'"  0  these  miltenalatedtsxte—whAtmiAchioftboy  ore  ooo- 
tinuatly  doing  I  Haa  not  Vint  SowoU  yat  loamed  that  tlin  worda  mnao  so  su^ 
thing  w  that  wbicb  abo  ia  bore  makins  theoL  May,  dimply  iiaportiA^  tut  thoy  do, 
"  Amtrin  &otn  nwry  kind  of  evil  ?"  Hardly  ever  hare  wonii  done  mure  barm 
than  theee,  misupplicd  aa  they  oontiatudly  ere  to  justify  a  cowardly  drinking 
ftvm  ;pviu;,-  otluuoi'  ta  mattere  where  oar  Christiaa  oouragw  ie  put  to  the  test. 

Uut  tbo^e  are  minor  b]eoueb««.  We  cordinlLy  nxxnnmaaa  the  book  to  all, 
whether  for  the  ptupoae  of  refreahmont  or  of  inittructiou. 


TAe  Oxford  Bt/ormen  of  U9S ;  tmng  »  HMorg  qftia  IftUow-toork  ofJchn  Oaht, 
Eramiuu,  and  Thomat  Xirrt.    By  PnKDERlcll  ^BBOim.    London.    1867. 

Tns  Toltime  1m£m»  U)t  containaa  aketck  of  the  reforming  work  of  throe  T«ry 
diatinguiahod  men  who  found  theintolves  together  at  Oxford  in  the  jrcor  MD$. 
Xhey  are  net  among  thoee  to  whom  tlie  title  "Befonner"  is  eommooly  applie>l ; 
that  name  nUteraoggeete  men  UkoTjutborandOalrinon  the  Continent,  Oraamer 
«ad  Lntiiner  in  Bogland,'  men  who  bad  openly  broken  with  the  See  of  Homo, 
Knd  bakoa  a  hwliug  part  in  the  formation  «f  now  dogmotio  systems  uud  now 
relii^au*  ooBununitue.  "  ^Vhy,"  it  may  be  a^ked,  "  imoald  wo  confer  the  title 
of  S-farft^  ou  men  like  Oolet,  EnHimue,  Mid  More,  wbo  lived  and  died  in  <^ni- 
luujuioa  with  Borne?  "  Thi^  limited  «nnemtioa  of  BeformktiaQ  ia,  we  think, 
unfortunate;  aud  we  are  gmtoful  to  Mr.  Soobohmfor  baring  throwa.  A  oleftrar 
light  on  tho  work  of  three  mun  who  wore,  in.  thft  traoet  •eaae,_Be(erm«n_in  ifaa 
VOL.    V.  K   E 
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pf'bcio  of  scripLui-nl  in(ci|itGlaliuu,  motulit,  ami  imlitice.  Tto  IJltlu  nttcntic 
htui  hitfaertn  rH.-<-n  paid,  i:wpfciu)iy  in  Kogluid,  to  tho  labours  nf  Uiooo  enlight 
encd  uud  i^MUi.it  uiuu  who  niiiiiitaincd  tliD  cauM)  of  (ui)D[iIe  piety  and  aouu 
echolaxship  againitt  th«  ecbool-dii-iii«s  and  obscurantists  of  tbe  catly  yoan  i 
tho  axtooatb  ccnturr. 

With  rpgord  to  Uio  intorpratation  of  Scripture,  any  ono  who  vill  iako  tin 
trouble  U>  look  iiitu  lb«  inguniouii  pngca  <if  tbo  schitoltnftii,  will  see  that  tliey 
can aearcely  be naid  to  iuterpretScnpliiraat  all.  The>-ijiiot«  it  indeodfrequfiutly, 
and  foand  luuch  upon  it ;  but  they  aljaoat  eatiroly  ij^nore  Llm  litoml  and  bu- 
toricnl  »pii!>c.  A  loug  i>«np«  of  theologians^  frcrm  Au^etitio  to  AiiQinas.  nugbt 
be  quoli.n].  in  whutK.-  vrritini.'n  the  /nrfa  of  mcrvd  liiotory  iiro  nimotst  entirely 
hiddmnindcracloiidof  "  Npiriliial"expliiTiati(m8;  and  OTory  t«xt,  iatetpretcd  in 
this  matitier,  ia  nude  tha  biuiM  on  wliich  couiiUuaa  deductions  an  corafaUT 
bulttnced.  like  (cholastic  nngeb  ou  the  point  of  a  tie«dlr.  In  tlio  fifteenlA 
»!iitur>-,  the  Uibl«  vafl  so  surrounded  by  a  tangled  growth  of  commcnta  of 
Fatb»ni  nnil  iI^iiottoziH  of  tcbooltiiBD,  that  it  Trquinxl  n  bold  inau  bo  out  Us 
war  Iliriiu^-L,  anil  wukc  into  roitewod  life  it«  hidden  beauty. 

Such  a  mail  apji^antl  ut  Oxfunl  in  tho  peraou  of  John  Colet.  He  hod  been 
in  Itnlv  vhon  tho  scaQdaU  of  the  t'npnl  court  wore  at  their  hvight  im<lei  Atcx- 
ondcr  VT.,  vrhilu  dBTouarala  was  stirring  the  hearts  cf  tho  FlotiTntinrj<  by  his 
^Owin^  nl««|a<iTice;  whether  h»  oror  taltod  with  the  Ttnliaii  pKiplidt  w«  cannot 
t«]t.  Wilh  tlio  kiiowledcn  of  Oreok  whirh  hn  had  aoiuirad  in  lialy  he  returned 
to  Oxford  in  HSiO,  and  bogan  a  ciJtirao  of  U-ciuraB  on  St.  raul'H  i'pistliw,  In 
theto  IdctUTM  he  frankly  applied  to  .Smptiire  the  mxae  schoiorshiu.  tbo  eama 
metboiU  of  intrrproUtiun,  which  ho  hod  Imnii^l  in  his  study  of  Pinto  and 
Flotiniis.  The  lbit(<iii  of  SI.  I'ttui  went  lo  hiin  nut  men  coUccUona  of  t«xta  on 
which  diasart&tiona  might  be  writtoii.  but  iha  words  of  a  llTing  man  nmUng 
earnttstly  to  liring  men.  lleuee,  ho  in  not  afraid  to  traoo  St.  Paul's  ebanotcc 
in  his  ttylo :  he  points  out  how  hi;^  Toheiiiemce  produced  scnton«<s  abrupt  and 
ofton  unfininhsd;  he  lores  to  dw^illonths  outward  drcumstanceK  of  thi'Airostto'a 
history ;  hin  viiA.  to  vif it  Itoitio  and  Siwiii ;  his  loiijf  t!vt«iitioii  in  priaoai ;  the 
Cuth  and  lore  which  1m1  hini  ihtwrfnlly  t<>4'ni<ouDti>r  boiids  and  imiinionmmt, 
in  spile  of  Ihei  apjiun'tit  bitidraucQ  of  tlio  work  to  which  ho  had  given  liia  life : 
sad  be  drswH  illiiHiraticns  fFom  a  heathen  liko  SuoioniuB.  when  he  has  to  speak 
of  the  state  of  Ivoiniin  society.  In  mor?  than  official  dignity,  Itean  Cal«t  was  a 
pndMWBor  of  Deiiii  ^tiinloy  and  Doim  UowKcm.  And  utc  sam«  right  jadgment 
and  quick  insight  whii^ti  Lw  liroiij^ht  to  Ixiitr  un  SL  I'nul'A  lett«ni.  he  apjilied 
aJso  to  Uio  oliter  ScriptutcM.  lla  was  ii»t  i^oittout  with  ullegorio  oi  non-D^iml 
intetprf'taliona  of  the  earlv  chapterx  of  Genesis,  aad  was  agtoniabri  that  a  pro- 
feesed  interitrotcr  of  "  hanl  places  "  ehould  have  found  no  difficulty  earluT  than 
the  eong  of  TiuiiiiTh  :  with  him  thd-vo  enrly  Hcripturoa  are  a  cusmogony  and 
primeval  lii^Iiir}'  ndtijittiJ  fi>r  ii  prupte  vet  hardly  emttmA  from  barbanso.  In 
a  word,  Colet  is  tlii< ' '  father  '  of  nQ  wno  in  England  hare  wrought  at  the  lifii- 
Uke  and  realistic  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture.  And  hia  work  was  not 
without  efloaC  upon  hia  contemporarieR.  Young  Thomas  Uoro.  who  CSlou  to 
Oxford  in  1497.  n'('oi\'o<l  from  "h'w  older  friend  Colet  n  litstivg  bias  towards  that 
liberulity  of  thuti^fat  and  Ntniplicity  uf  Chrieliun  doctrino  lo  which  his  ganiml 
natnro  already  iuclinod.  And  a  gri'ater  than  More,  the  greuteat  sebolar  then 
to  be  found  north  of  tlio  Alpa,  DemderiuB  KraEjnua,  who  visited  Uxford  in  the 
stuno  yeitr  in  scitrcK  of  a  tt^acher  of  Qreek,  al§D  fonnod  a  friendship  with  him 
and  pruliuhly  fntt  bin  inlliicTiio.  I'crtaJn  it  is  that  the  question  of  tne  "  maiii- 
fold  M't\utA"  ofScripluro  waa  nagi^rly  disouased  between  them,  and  that  iii  Ibut 

^oars  Mi-onniua  aliandoneJ  much  of  the  myBtidsm  whioh  ho  had  brought  with 
itn  on   hifi  liret  visit  to  Osford ;    he  beoanie,  like  Colet,  a  disciple  ol  Jetx>ino 
rather  than  Auj^urtinq. 

Tho  littk  hnttd  of  Oxf»nl  fri'uda  shiinvl  the  UJninl  lot  of  univondhr  "  xets ; " 
thry  worn  diupmiit-d  t<i  their  f^onenU  owTipations.  Colet  wan  nuiao  Uean  of 
St-r^nl's  in  l.iO.j.  M*itc,  aili^r  rt-tirin};  for  a  time  from  tbo  diaplMssre  d  tho 
kiBf>,  became  a  proRpcroUf  lawyer,  etnTik-yed  in  oourtA  and  emhaseios.  kraFTnQ& 
wna  a  wanderer  on  the  fac«  of  the  otirtti;  now  in  the  NctherhindK,  then  in  lluly, 
then  ne.nm  in  Kopland,  tcnchina  (imck  at  ('aml>ridg*,  tlif-n  at  BftBlc,  tn[ifT- 
intendmg  the  prr'grcwt  of  Mine  of  hit)  work^  through  Frob«ii'n  praiw.     lEut  in  all 
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tioQ.  tltore  wiiti  a  certain  unity  in  tlio  vorlcof  dietiick  Tlii>y 
_    _    tttheirdeaii-etoreBtorotlioiuinjiUdtyofApOBtolicdoctrinoiu 

^^e  Ctiurch  ' tb^V  vcro  entirely*  of  oue spirit  in  th«ir  attack  upon  th« many  ecdc- 
aiaatjcal  and  political  cornipliouit  of  tliH.>  tinio.  Oolot  (^DntiniKN)  bin  wurk  in 
LoDiion.  prtnLcMiig  in  8t.  I'aiil'*  a.*  Iik  liiid  IcicturtMl  al  Oxfont,  but  ilwttllin)f  now 
ntl)OT  on  the  OiifcitftlH  niid  tho  iwr^wt  wni  work  of  the  Ijord  Jmub  Hiwisclf. 
OiJin  on  tlio  EpiKtlGH  and  the  wort  of  ihc  Apostles:  and  he  daroted  Iiin  |>aliimony 
to  the  round&Doii  of  a  whool  which  mi^rht  proiimtethat  sound  philulogj*.  without 
vhi(^  he  8awthnttlier«  could  W  no  smind  thnoki^'y.  Morolvotcuml— astrimce 
prweoding.  it  would  BMiii,  in  I.ln-Ktt  days  l'i>r  ii  tionly-callod  baimter— in  \m 
diuiv-li  Kif  St.  Lawrxnw,  Jt'wrj'.  oii  AnfTusline's  "City  of  God;"  ho  tmnKlnloil 
thn  I.ifo  iind  srrino  of  tho  works  of  Pico  AtMs,  Minindola,  showin"  iu  thiH  tluit  Ito 
von  entirely  on  Colot's  side  with  rognril  to  tho  Ktudr  of  Scnpluro,  wbilo  ho 
noid  little  rc^^tinl  to  th»  \mva\  aiiath^mn  on  Savoiiftrofn ;  and  in  his  "  Uto[na  " 

.'lie  attorkoi!  whiLtorrr  h«  found  Totton  in  tlio  mcinl  xtato  of  kiii  tiino :  irnrH  of 
■dni>,  idjiwliei!  of  tho  rich  toward-i  Ihe  poor,  the  foolieh  or  ddfectiro  mliicii- 
,  of  clti]dn>u,  tha  want  of  care  for  sanitary  mutlcrs  in  towns:  tonght  llm 
essential  hnruionv  of  faith  with  Hcicnro,  and  racoin mended  purT&i-t  toJeratitm  of 
all  K'hpons  which  wppg  wntunt  to  tnki'  their  own  wiiy  quietly,  without  iujiinR-* 
thoir  neighbouni.  Hi«  tiuu'hiiig  wiw.  in  tmtfi.  nnt  only  in  advanco  of  tho 
nxloonth  Gentutr,  htit,  in  many  r«Mpt<L-t^,  wore  onlightonod  than  popular  oiirininn 

iJin  the  ntnatoenth.  Meanwliilo,  tha  more  able  anilverBatile  KrasmTin  wiut  ytc- 
ducisff,  ia  rapid  8U(ic«B8L(>n.  thoso  work^  in  which  we  sHLl  ouj<w  tho  discomtitum 
of  ipnorant  monka  and  podiinlic  pnifcioKixK.  In  hia  "Bnchniridion"  bo 
»oiif!fit  tn  "iwintMTHit  llii>  vuljpir  error  of  thoNa  who  tJiink  that  mh^rfon 
eon««t«  in  ecTMnoniM."  In  the  woU-kuoTi-n  "  Praise  of  Folly "  {writtdn  in 
jtfoK's  house,  ill  Biicklerabui^-,  about  lull*),  ho  satiriBed  the  nuiuy  folHos 
oni]  basOTiaBsca  which  had  met  hiq  keen  glnncA  in  his  wanderings  over  J£nTo|>o, 
ospecially  Miom  of  tJio  "(■hoolineii  and  tho  monks.  Ho  noi  forth  a  uchlu 
idoni  of  a  teacher — n'!ali.=%d.  perhaps,  tn  some  of  our  own  Axyn — in  hia 
"Tnift  Method  of  Education,"  nnd  of  a  nilor,  in  hie  "Training of  n  Chris- 
tian Princo;"  altovo  (JI,  by  hia  editions  of  the  Xew  TMtnwicnt,  njid  hia 
■.phrfreteB— tranBltitod  and  plawd  in  Kupliah  rhnrchca  inEdvard  Vl.'e  time — 
tave  most  poworful  as^iatanco  tn  tho  cnimo  of  HiBiplo  and  natural  oxposition 

r*f  iKriptta*.  'Xher*  is  thus  an  inner  iiTiity  in  tho  work  of  thi>  threfl  who  met 
at  Oxford  in  1408;  all  u.likft  u-«ri)  for gr«ut«r  Mimplicity  and  freedom  in  Ubrieliaii 
tM«hing;  for  more  fhink  and  int^Uipent  interpretation  of  Soripturo;  foraboli^h- 
isK  unucaning  oeremonies  and  na«le«8  orders ;  for  AOttitid;  up  a  uoblor  utid  le^-'^ 
H&ieh  atandara.  h«fore  th«  eyes  of  the  great  ou^n  of  tho  eartb,  whether  iu  Chnrch 
Vt  St«t«.  Tbey  are  rightly  caUod  "  IWormort ;  "  thoy  wore  at  once  thi.'  "  Broad- 
OiUTch"  mem  and  tho  " Social  Scuoco "  dwq  of  th«ir  day;  and  I^urop«  m'uhl 
porbiipii  buvo  bcvii  sparvd  much  mfferinE  if  their  wordx  hud  boon  mororogaiil'-^il. 
We  have  long  felt  that  the  "  Utimanute,"  the  men  of  sotmd  acholunliip  dt^iI 
poUto  learning,  had  leee  than  their  due  'hare  of  inSuence  in  tho  Kd'onnntiun 
period ;  tho  loading  Epiribi  of  tliat  movomont  woro  politicians  and  duguiati»t^: 
honco  tho  cffoct  of  it  wn.-*,  in  a  largo  part  of  Kuropt?,  to  nubntituto  a  narrow  aiiil 
in£cxibli.'  dogmatic  aystviu  for  thv  old  t^ruiiuy  and  cvrruptiuui<  of  Itonio.  'I'ltJi 
th«  Roformatiou  wa«  a  v«iy  gi«ftt  bl««eint;  toChriitiiinil}-  wo  should  ke  tho  la^t 
to  deuY,  but  it  was  coiiainly  lots  uomploto  and  Icse  bonahcial  than  it  might  hiivo 
been  bad  it  boon  mora  under  the  control  of  the  more  ablo  and  thougblful 
"  Homaoiate." 

Tho  work  iu  -n-ludi  Mr.  Boebohm  has  brought  thoeo  thiugv  beforo  ua  is  bollt 
able  and  intertiEtting.  It  is  not  one  of  thoi>c  ophomoral  coninilatioiin  frami-yclu- 
pccdiaa  and  bioerapbiM,  whitji  «o  often  th^appoint  us  in  the  jirueicnt  day',  but 
the  fruit  of  tho  EoDcst  and  loviiig  labour  of  Mvi-ml  yoois.  Ho  druwx  liiu  iiifor> 
Intttion  from  the  boutcoa;  bo  far  as  may  be,  <'olot  and  Moro  and  l^Iraeiniia  lull 
th«ir  outi  etory  ;  not  only  the  tioasuieB  of  the  liecord  Ollio",  but  tho  U.S.  sIom'h 
of  the  Unif  eiaitj  Libraiy,  and  of  Corpus  Chiitti  CoUiwe,  t'anibridxe,  hiivo  been 
laid  under  contribution ;  oud  of  Colot's  iifo  and  work  Mt.  ijoobobui  liaa  pnnluoi-d 
a  rory  cotaplele  account.  Tho  histvry  of  iLo  other  persons  of  the  draino. 
tiiongh  Tury  intcrenling  and  tborougbly  tiubtworlhy,  in,  from  tbo  natoro  of  i}i<r 
denign,  lew  complete,  and  they  are  dropped  abruptly  at  t'olet'a  death.    The 
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.  of  tfau  abrupt  doM  u  BOOMwbat  dijappointiiig.    Indeed,  tba  oq1\-  (knit 
LTB  to  find  widL  l£r.  Seebohm'a  coiudsiitioiu  book,  ia  tU  plan.     Wo  are 


ooasctoua.  oa  we  read,  of  a  cecUio  wuit  of  otigaoic  unity :  the  nal  identity  of 
apiiit  and  purpooa  in  tho  three  panou  traated  of  ia  leM  otnioua  thaa  it  auf^it 
1m  ;  tliM  juzUpoaition  of  Pventa  m  K»nanUy  jmroly  ohruaologlAal ;  w«  p«M  &>oin 
Loudon  U>  Itule,  £roni  H«iiry  \  IIL's  umpaifna  to EnoaoN a  " Norum  Inatnx- 
Biantum,"  aomowbat  tua  rapidly,  aud  socaatimea  lack  that  rabtle  thread  of 
cocnexioa  whioh  ahould  lead  ua  oa  from  th^  begiuniag  of  the  book  to  the  end. 
Tho  truth  is,  Ur.  8e«bobin  is  »  littlo  too  CHiitioua  and  dvcaaMutaiy,  Hia  Cutih- 
ftibiMs  to  bin  autJioritiOT  ia  boymid  all  pniiao,  and  hi«  atyk  jjaawnt  and 
admirably  lucid ;  but  bo  appesn  too  Ultlo  in  hla  ovn  poraaa.  Whan  hs  doaa 
appear,  we  Qnd  him  ao  iDtcUigeut  and  agreeable  a  oompaniao,  that  wo  with  to 
aee  atore  of  him.  From  one  who  tuia  beoa  muah  in  the  aoctetjr  of  men  of  tli« 
pBEt,  we  dmtro  not  only  infannation  of  what  has  be«n  done  b^-  hi*  bonxw.  but  a 
oortain  booe  and  volour  caa^t  from  th<'in.  We  are  exceadtugly  wqU  wutiefi^ 
irith  what  Ur.  fVwbohm  haa  ilmin :  but  wo  Atll  hope  in  fiitum  warka  to  mo  a 
nUher  moto  Tigorona  chiaroaturo,  aud  somewhat  more  breadth  of  troatmeat. 

We  have  noted  one  or  tifo  al^bt  errora.  Ua  page  I,  we  read  that  in  I4M 
Colat was aot  jret  in  deacon's onlara :  btit  on  pace?,  we  find  that  befura  1493 
Iw  hod  a  living  in  Suffolk,  and  a  prebond  in  Yoruhire ;  and  Hurulyu  mora  Jav- 
man,  or  on«  bi  minor  onUm,  waa  not  at  any  timo  capabla  of  audi  pmCBrmant ; 
unloaa,  indeed,  Oolat  waa  mattif  tha  iiaproitriator  of  tho  "  linnc,"  and  tho 
prebend.  An  expnasion  on  page  2*3  a»Bm8  to  uidioate  that  iho  anlhor  ia  not 
uwaro  that  the  Epiatle  and  Ooapal  torn  part  of  tho  mrvico  of  the  maaa;  we  do 
not  know  whitt  aulbority  thom  i»  for  auppoabg  Latimer  to  have  boon  Profimaor 
of  Groek  at  Canbridgo  \p.  SH) ;  on  paM  SSS  thore  ia  a  aoto  which  porplaoua 
ua.  A  letter  <if  Eraxmua  ia  datod  "  Ic  die  S.  Edrudi,  in  Feato  eoie  'bnnala.- 
tionis."  Somo  editor  has  added  the  date  "  13  Oct."  Ur.  Seebolim.  wajvAxma 
"  Mcundiu"  for  "suio,"  and  ai^posee  tha  aroMid  baaahition  of  f>t  Edwg^  to  be 
Jun»  '2U,  But,  in  (act,  Jona  20  u  tha  traaalatioa  of  Rdward,  king  and  Martyr  : 
i.*.,  tho  king  who  waa  murdomd  at  Corfo  Ooatlo ;  Oct.  13  ia  the  tian^tion  of 
Edward,  king  uud  Cou/iMor,  the  wfill-known  foundor  of  Waatminatar  Ablp«y. 
A«  the  latter  la  much  tho  better  known  siiint,  and  ia  acknowledged  in  the  Ttf^nfm 
Oaloodar,  -while  the  other  ia  not,  we  sho^ild  lhii.k  that  (Ik-  "traua.  S.  t^dwardi," 
pnbaUy  meanjs  Oct.  1.1.     Bat  theao  aro  small  blamishes,  mch  as  no  book  U 

ontiroly  fi-o»  from;  and  "Ubi  plorunitont non  ego  paiMia  off»ndar 

munilis."  Wo  hope  onr  readora  will  judge  (or  thamattTM  of  Mr.  Seabolua'a 
m«hti. 


'^^ton— 'A  erieieal  aotiu  of  Dr.  TttehaBdofTa  '*WBim  wnrdaa  onsoa  ,Et*«f«ltan 
flMhait"  apMiiu*d  in  thia  Joumal,  vol.  lii.  p.  601.  We  have  raUBlwd  tit  it  la  tho 
prawnt  numiMT,  not  ao  macn  for  the  poipoae  of  crittolam  aa  flu  that  of  eotecfog  the 
main  argiuncnt. — Eo, 


A 
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PAPIAS  OF   HIERAPOLIS. 


T^HE  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  owed  more  to  the  perfionij  teaching 
J-  and  direct  supervision  of  the  Apoetlcs  than  any  other  portii-u  of 
Gcntilo  Ch riwtcndom.  In  Kpht'sus,  the  mctropoli»  of  the  old  Koman 
province,  $1.  Paul  spent  alongi-rtimo  than  ho  is  kuon'uto  have  spent 
elBewhen?,  AiW  hisdoparturohemaaift'stedhUcarp  for  his  converts 
in  tht^»e  parts,  not  oiily  hj  hia  k-ttcrs  and  through  liis  delu^tt-tt,  hut 
also  by  occasional  visits  in  person.  To  tho  Cliurchts  scattered 
throughout  this  and  the  neighbouring'  provinces,  and  to  thcso  ulonc, 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  are  addressed.  And  oftt-r  these  two  Aportles 
liavo  bettn  removwi  hy  martjTcloni,  it  is  to  the  seven  leading  Churches 
of  proconsular  Aaia  that  St.  John  i«  commiHaioned  1o  write  from  hid 
exile  in  Patmos,  and  in  the  napital  of  thii  proTiuco  that  he  fixes  his 
permanent  abode  nnd  ends  hia  dayn. 

Nor  was  St.  John  the  only  jKrwinnl  disciple  of  our  Lord  who  re- 
ifidcd  in  thia  province.  AVhelhor  from  the  atlraction  of  the  great 
Apoitlc'a  prcaenop,  or  as  the  result  of  pomo  definite  urrougenient,  the 
chief  pr«ichors  of  Christianity  would  eeeni,  as  if  by  common  consent, 
to  have  tranaferrwi  tboir  hcad-tjuurters  to  "  Aeiii"  uOer  I  hi?  full  of 
tho  Holy  City.  A  very  ancient  tradition  rejireseuts  St.  Aiulmw  lu 
living  her«.*   FbUip  the  Evangelist,  aguin.  Is  known  from  tho  account 

*  Th«  frtpxteot  of  tbo  llunt«riiui  Cuen  (ftbout  170  4.D.).    Sm  Bfrath,  Mil  Stier., 
I.  p.  3M. 
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ot  Papias  to  have  resided  iu  these  porta*  TVe  haro  it  also  oii  the 
same  autliorily,  tlial  two  other  persoiiiJ  followers  of  iho  Lord  not 
otherwise  known  to  us,  Artstion aiid  John,  were  settled  In  tliiH  neigh- 
bourhotxl.  So  far,  ihercibrc,  us  vfc  arc  justified  la  inferring  the 
bnchiiig;  of  the  fintt  dixcijilos  from  the  tntditions  of  any  individual 
Churt-h  or  Churches,  it  is  not  at  Pelln  or  among  the  neighbouring 
coii\munities  of  I'olcstinc,  but  in  Asia  ilinor,  nnd  more  especially  at 
Ephostts,  that  wo  mny  hopo  to  catch  the  liug;cring  echo  of  tho  voice 
of  Aposlfllic  Christianity.  Tlic  remains  of  Polycnrp  nnd  Pnpia*,  of 
Melito  and  Ii-cnaius,  are  likely  to  reflect  a  less  distoi'ted  image  of 
primitive  faith  and  practico  tlian  the  notions  of  Judaic  Christendom, 
whether  Catholic  or  Ebiouite. 

Thus  favoured,  the  Chm-^hes  of  Asia  Minor  early  a.«3umed  a  promi- 
nence beyond  any  other  Christian  communitiee.  While  the  aftcr- 
gloivof  the  Apostolidii^is  fiiding  into  dorknesBat  .Terasalem;  while 
an  impmctmblc  V(-il  i^till  hnn^Jt  over  tlio  infanry  of  Carthage ;  while 
Corinth  nnd  Antioch  and  Alexandria  betmy  their  existence  merely 
by  tho  name  of  a  chjmce  writer  hero  and  there;  while  Rome  herself, 
gathering  strength  in  silence,  is  only  forced  into  notice  now  and  then 
by  the  intniHion  of  a  foreign  teacher  or  the  agitation  of  an  imported 
controveray,  Asia  Minor  is  the  focus  of  tho  life  and  energy  of  Cbri*- 
Icndom,  Hero  the  external  organization  of  tho  Church  -was  firrt 
matured  by  tho  development  and  extension  of  Episccqieu^'.  Hore  the 
aggresatve  energj'  of  tlie  Oos[«?l  was  first  measured,  and  the  moral 
coui'iction  of  ito  tulherents  tcRted,  by  n  wide  and  systematic  persecu- 
tion ;  when  the  Roman  giiremor  informed  his  Imperial  nuutcr  that 
the  temples  were  almost  drsertctl,  thiit  the  solt>mn  rites  were  neglected, 
uud  that  scarce  a  purchaser  could  be  found  licro  and  there  for  tho 
victims.f  If  this  notice  refers  directly  to  Pontus  nnd  Bithyni*,  it 
oanaot  bo  doubted  that  tho  Cbri'itian*  of  proconsular  Asia  wpro  at 
leant  as  nuineruuK  and  iuSueulio].  Ileuoo  also  issued  the  two  g;re9t 
controvar«ies  which  dirfraoted  the  Church  of  the  second  cMitnrr. 
spreading  through  the  lenglli  and  breadth  of  ChriHtendom.  and 
lingering  on  for  many  generations.  The  Paschal  que^ion  affected 
a  moat  importanl  |)oiut  of  cccloeiastioal  order.  The  Montanist  dis- 
pute lay  at  the  con.-  of  the  epiritunl  life  of  Christianity.  Tbns  in 
mattoni  of  belief  and  of  pi-actice  alike,  of  cxtornal  oliservuiice  and  of 
inward  life,  Asia  Minor  tflok  the  lead.  In  tho  middle  of  the  seoond 
century  her  influence  hnd  maohoil  its  7onilh.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  thirri,  the  sceptre  was  already  pn-oning  from  her  hands,  to  be  dis- 
puted between  the  Alexandrian  mid  Latin  Churches. 

*  Eiuoli.,  Jf.  E;  iiL  39.  Tbf  ncitic«a  ot  Faiiiai  uc  oil  takva  fnm  tliii  punse.  *xe(^ 
whnv  lornn  otIiBr  luronnce  b  giren. 
t  Plio.,  Ef>H.  X.  07. 
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This  gcnertil  activity-  of  Asiatic  Cliiistondou  in  the  second  century 
was  slxarocl  by  llie  Pbnrgiou  Cliurcheis  lying  on  or  near  tlm  Lycus,  u 
IribuUry  of  the  Hdoondcsr.  Tliu  Chriatiiui  oommuiiitics  of  Liiodi<Mm, 
Hiorapolia,  and  Colossn;  become  first  known  tons  through  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ittit-montionod  ol'  the  thr™.  Though  not  converted 
by  the  pfirBoiial  labours  of  the  Aportlp,  thoy  owed  tliei'r  Iniowledge 
of  the  (josppJ  indirectly  to  him,  having  been  InHtnictpd  in  the  fnith 
by  hus  disciple  Kpaphnu*.  Of  Colosfue  this  may  he  iiftimied  with 
certainty  ;'  and,  since  Epapbraa  is  representod  oa  standing  in  equally 
cImc  relations  to  Iiaodicca  nnil  nierjjpoliB,t  he  waa  probably  the 
miuigclist  of  these  plnces  also.  These  Uhurche«  were  moreover  con- 
nected vith  tho  Apoelle  of  the  Gentiles  by  uuotlier  link,  in  the  family 
of  Philcmtm,  whom  St.  Paul  himself  bad  oonverUsd  to  ihe  fuilh,  and 
thruugh  wfaoeo  slitvo,  Onettimiut,  hia  inturcounio  with  Coloasa*  wa« 
Mrcugthfuod.  If  the  Apostle  ercr  vimU'd  thwie  Churchcw  in  p«i-»on, 
it  mual  liuve  bucu  uftcr  his  n-lmsu  from  his  first  Homan  captiWty. 
He  uxpruesoa  his  distinct  intention  of  doing  tf>,t  and  there  \&  every 
reaaon  for  auppoaing  that  be  was  afterwords  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
his  design.^  For  tlie  time,  however,  hoing  n  prisoner,  ho  ib  obliged 
to  content  himnelf  with  ninting.  He  not  only  addresses  ono  letter 
specially  to  PhilcnioD,  and  nnother  to  the  Golosgians,  but  lie  writes  at 
the  same  time  to  Laodicca,  the  chief  town  of  the  neighbourhood,  in- 
tending that  this  Laodicean  letter  shall  be  read  at  Colossa;,{|  and,  a& 
ve  may  rcasouably  infer,  at  Hierapolia  also. 

Beyond  thcac  scanty  facts  nothing  is  known  of  St.  Paol'x  inflacnce 
on  theao  Phrygian  brotherhoods.  Of  St.  Peter  no  direct  connexion 
with  th(«e  Cliurcheei  in  recorded,  though  thej'  belonged  to  the  pro- 
vince of  "Asia  "  inclu<led  in  the  superscription  of  the  first  epintlo. 
Bat  with  tSt.  John  they  again  come  into  notice.  To  Ijuodicea,  &f.  the 
metropolis  of  ita  own  district,  one  of  the  seven  epistles  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  addressed. 

If,  independently  of  the  Apostolic  teaching,  vre  ask  what  prerailing 
influences  Trere  likely  to  tinge  the  Christianity  of  this  region,  it  is 
not  ejujy  to  give  a  di>ciaive  answor.  The  ehamcteriBtie  features  of 
the  Phrj'gian  race,  their  exeitable  temper  and  their  orgiastic  worship, 
will  atonoe  rise  before  our  minds;  but,  on  theotherhond,  it  must  not 
he  forgotten  that  HicrupoUs  govo  birth  to  Epictctus,  the  leading 
repriMentotivc  of  ihv;  most  impattsivo  of  all  philodopUical  sect*.  It  iii 
moi-e  important  to  observe  that  Jews,  of  an  Eawuu  rather  (bun  u 
Pharisaic  type,  sotjm  to  have  been  influential,  if  not  numerous,  in  thifl 
district.  One  of  the  Sihylhiio  Oracles,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  soon  afler  the  taW  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  liavo  emanated  £rcm 

•  Col.  i.  J.  t  Ooi  IT.  13.  :  PhilMO.  IS. 

i  1  TiiB.  i.  3 ;  2  Tm.  u.  19,  iv.  13,  4c  f  OoL  iv.  16.  . 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mtrnnder,"  exhibit^  this  trpo  of  rclijftov 
thought.  And  somewhat  earlier  St.  I'aitl,  writing  to  the  ColoKsionn, 
denounces  the  ravages  which  this  falm  phihumpby,  with  itti  aneetio 
rigour  and  it«  mptic  speciilntion,  is  mnking  in  the  Church  nf  Christ, 
exftlting  the  worship  of  angels  and  depressing  the  honour  of  the  Sod. 
Nor  when  Ht,  John  vriten  from  Putmas  hiia  the  danger  passed  airay. 
It  cannot  be  without  reference  to  thie  form  of  error  that  in  language 
cloeely  reaembling  the  words  of  -St.  I'inil,  this  Apostle  delivers  the 
meesage  of  his  Lord  to  the  Chureh  of  Lnodieca,  dwlaring  Uinuel/  to 
be  "the  Anien,  the  witueHs  faithful  and  true,  the  beginning  (the 
principle)  of  the  creation  of  God."f 

Of  the  three  towuii  Colossa,-  was  the  least  important,  it*  prominent 
place  in  theApostolichiHtorj-  being  due  to  cirL-iuiiHtaiicca  which  would 
1m;  called  accidental.  A  very  iroiUiidoruble  city  in  curlier  ag«t,  it  had 
by  this  time  dwindled  away  into  nn  insignificant  town  or  TiU«g«,J 
uid  soon  lifter  dtsiippenrs  from  history-  Lnodiceo  wtu  th«  cnpitii]  of 
tbedjHtriet,  and  bconmc  afterwnrdR  the  head-quarters  of  the  Pa»cba] 
cent rorersy ;  §  but  HierapoLis  wnfl  also  a  targe  and  thriving  plsoe^ 
second  only  to  Laodicea  in  imiiorlance.  As  ilie  three  towns  He  » 
near  ihal  they  can  be  visited  iu  a  single  day.  it  luay  be  suppodted  that 
the  Judaic  influences  which  we  have  seen  working  at  LaodiccA  and 
ColoMJC  were  not  inactive  at  ILierapoli4. 

So  much  8pae*  has  been  given  to  theso  Bcanty  indications  of  th* 
religious  influences,  good  and  bad,  which  prevailed,  or  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  prevailed,  in  the  native  tomi  of  Piipiax,  becnuso  the 
complexion  of  bis  opinions  has  Ix^en  much  canvaftsed,  and  it  s^^emed 
rights  not  to  omit  any  considerations  which  might  bear  on  the 
Hibject.  His  importance,  indeed,  ha^  been  unduly  exaggerated; 
for  the  views  of  any  aingie  person,  however  favourably  situated, 
cannot  weigh  against  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity.  But 
Btill,  as  one  who  lived  on  the  contines  of  the  Apostolic  ag<>,  imd 
seems  to  have  conversed  wiih  {lenuuul  disciples  of  the  Lord,  his 
Iruditions  and  opiuioux  possess  an  interest  M'hich  claims  the  moat 
careful  inquiry. 

Of  the  personal  historj-  of  Papias  next  to  nothing  is  known.  He 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  Phrygian,  or  Pbrj-gian  Greek ;  for  tho 
same  occurs  with  somo  degree  of  frequency  among  this  people,  and 
isore  eitjiwiaUy  at  nicrafmlis.  This  last  cirpumstanoc  may  b« 
accounted  for  by  the  fuct  that  Papias,  tho  Father  or  the  Fatherly,  wos 

*  Tk«  EibyllinD  Onde  «onl«in«d  in  Uio  fourth  book  mchu  to  luro  cmanalcd  front 
Ukbdiitrict:  ko  Mpcidnll}-  ry.  lOG,  145  iq. 
i  Iter.  iii.  11:  co[iip«nj  Col.  i.  IB— Ifl.ii.  10. 

;  Contrast  Ueruil.  vll.  10.  Xeaoph.  Atut.  1.  3.  0,  mtli  Stralio  zii.  p.  B7S. 
f  EuBob.,  a.  £.,  iv.  3S. 
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ail  epithet  of  Zcun  Sotcr  in  that  city."  A  somewhat  late  tradition 
calU  him  bishop  of"  HirrapoHs  ;  +  nor  is  there  any  groiind  for  ques- 
tioning the  stulomeni,  though  it  can  only  he  nlTinne'l  with  certainty 
that  he  wuk«  u  prominent  member  of  the  CJturch  tb«rc.  If  Irensus 
inny  bo  boUvvod,  ha  was  "a  hoorcr  of  John  and  companion  of  Poly- 
earp."  *  Tlio  testimony  of  u  scholar  of  Polycarp  may,  ]>erhapp,  bo 
considoreJ  decisive  on  this  latttT  point.  To  tlie  first  jKirt  of  the 
elattmeut,  howovor,  if  Iruoiutw  means  the  Apoatlo  St.  John  (and  thus 
expressing  himself,  he  can  hardly  mouu  any  one  elac),  exception  may 
be  taken.  The  lauguago  of  Papias  huuself,  ot  ull  cvcnt«,  migge»t«  a 
diftereat  account.  An  reference  will  K'  made  agutn  and  again  to  the 
pa-wngo  which  Ruacbtm  hns  prcserTcd  from  the  preface  to  hia  work, 
it  U  bore  given  in  full  :§ — 

"  Rut  I  nill  not  scniiili-  also  to  {Tire  \  )i1iir(>  a'ong  irith  my  intorpreti- 
tions  to  erfrythii!^  thnt  [  Warot  rarefttlly  fliid  icmembered  eoreftuly  in 
time  pa^t  from  the  uldtr*,  f^unmn teeing  their  truth.  For,  uotiltG  the  taaav, 
I  <lid  not  take  pleoaurc  ia  tliosu  who  bivve  tliu  most  to  »ay,  but  in  thoso 
irho  teach  tbo  truth  ;  nor  in  those  who  reUtc  btnttiRucoaiDiniidinonts,  but 
in  those  [who  n-cordl  such  as  were  given  by  the  Lord  to  the  Faith,  aad 
KW  ilerivi'Il  from  the  Truth  itself.  jVnd  on  any  occasiua  -whvn  a  person  cuino 
£in  my  way]  who  bail  attended  on  the  elders,  I  would  ini^uirc  about  the  ii*- 
courtOfl  of  the  eldi;rs  ;  what  wuh  said  by  AndrL-w  or  by  Peter ;  or  by  fhilip  ; 
or  by  Tboraiu  or  James ;  or  by  John  or  Muttliew ;  or  by  any  otbor  of  tliH 
Lonl'a  diaeipW ;  and  what  Ari«tton  ||  and  thu  elder  John,  th<T  (lD»ui|)Irs  of  (he 
T^ord,  say.  For  I  did  not  think  sn  miicb  profit  -km  to  be  got  from  Chc  content* 
of  books  lis  from  the  attoranccs  of  a  livbg  and  abiding  Tcico." 

Arguing  from  this  poaaage,  Kusebius  ohjeota  to  tlie  statement  of 
Irena^u*.  He  points  out  that  two  distinct  persons  bearing  the  name 
John  must  ho  meant  here;  for  the  Apostle  would  not  have  been 
twice  named,  and  placed  in  two  different  lists,  nor  would  tUo  prece- 
dence over  him  rn  the  sooond  place  have  been  given  to  Ariotiou.  The 
term  "  elder,"  therefore,  he  argues,  must  be  taken  as  a  eharactcristic 
title  dt8tuigui»biug  this  eoeond  John  from  tlio  Apostle.     He  m»i> 

•  The  namo  PapiM  «ccim  levcral  UmM  at  Hioripolia.  not  only  in  inscriptions  ^Boockh, 
<hrp,  Jnur.  3D30,  391^  Ap]>i.},bnl  cvon  nn  rqitu  (Mii^nnot,  it.  p.  2C1).  A*  an  tpJLhBt 
of  Z«as,  it  ia  faand  not  9tt\j  at  UtcriLpolii  (Uovolcb,  3S17),  Ixt  iil*o  «t  Pryiiini^wtu 
(Eokbd,  IfMn.  Tn^  tal.  xir.  Ifi.  (|uot«d  in  BveckL).  OLlior  uuilogvins  rbryi;iiin  proper 
naniM  an  Anmiaa,  Taliu  [wiih  the  eormponding  futiuninoa),  whinh,  nith  Latin 
ttmiiiutioni,  twonana  AmrainJiiin,  Tntianus.  Ttiu  imma  Apphik  nIso  (rbileiri.  2),  is 
■trietlf  i1u)-f|isn,  hnd  seuois  to  bo  <]iiil<)  ilittunct  TTom  thu  Latin  AppiA,  with  wliioli  lh« 
C«inni«>itftt«ra  CwnfuM  it. 

t  IfiMol)..  B.  £,.  Jli.  3S. 

;  IiOTt  v.  a.  4. 
'    f  EuMb.,  U.  H.,  iii.  SS.       tilt  irvliam  it    am  mi    iva  irori  napA  rwv  wpiafivrlpuw 
ta^'^t  ifiaOoi-  tai  taXug  iiif^^oviiisa  ffvycarariiCm  rtUf  {pfi^viiaie,  iia^fiaiutiiuvac 

II  This  Boona  tha  must  nstnnd  ootuiLructiou  of  ttto  pusag* :  H  n  (not  on)  b«iii|:  nad, 
aiul  i  Moy  niadfl  (o  depend  on  Airitpiv«¥. 
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tioan  abo,  in  confirmation  nf  hia  view,  tlio  fnct  that  nt  EpIiMUB 
twn  ^rav<«  vent  Rhown  in  his  clay,  Ixith  licariiig  the  name  of  John. 
"  Papiaa,"  lie  proceeds,  "  oonfefsea  to  having  nx'eired  tke  discooraee 
of  the  Apostlrs  from  tJieir  followprs,  but  suya  that  ho  was  himself  n 
}i«arer  oS  Arislian  and  the  pre^^bytpr  John.  At  Ica^t,  he  int'aLiaDs 
them  often  by  name,  und  inserts  tlicir  traditions  in  hta  work." 
I^ogh  rocflut  critics  have  sought  to  break  the  force  of  those  orgn- 
mentfl,  they  H<em  insujXTuble ;  imd  wc  tniut  theroforo  conclude  that 
the  immediate  instructor  of  Papia'4  wa«  not  (ho  Apostle,  but  thepres- 
hytur  Juhii.*  It  is  just  potuiihlo,  indeed,  that  Papias  had  »een  the 
agwl  Aposllf,  and  to  far  thE>  assertiou  of  Ircmme  might  be  tnie  ;  but 
the  probable  soluliou  is,  that  thia  wriior  haa  confused  the  two  peroaiiB 
uf  the  «»no  namo  mentioucd  by  Papias  At  all  events  it  \»  cloar 
that  the  traditioaa  preserved  iu  the  work  of  Papias  were  not  in  any 
ca-sc  obtained  immediately  from  the  ApMtlo.  Ijiter  writers  from 
Jeromo  onwardx,  following  TT«>niciu  blindly,  apoak  of  I^pias  as  a 
scholar  of  the  heloved  di^eiple ;  and  even  Euwhlun  liimwdf,  in  an 
earlier  work.t  doubtle-'w  before  he  had  investigatetl  the  nuttor,  had 
been  heSrnycd  into  using  the  same  lniig:imgro. 

01'  the  prejibyt4>r  John  nothing  '\h  known  lieyond  his  connexion 
with  PapiuM.  Dionrsiuii  of  Alexandria,  indeed,  prooeMling  on  purely 
critical  grounds,  euggcstcd  thnt  he  might  bo  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
Ij^poe ;  X  i^ud  all  the  canonical  writings  of  St.  John  have  been,  at  cms 
time  or  other,  ascribed  to  him  by  different  writers,  ancient  or  modern. 
But  uo  distinct  historipal  trudition  has  ever  been  alleged  iu  favour  of 
liny  of  these  views,  anil  they  must,  therefore,  be  judged  on  their  own 
merits.  ^VHiether  the  far-famt^  Eastern  potentate,  who  appears  and 
reappears  ho  mysfcorioualj- in  mediieval  etory,  borrowed  liia  uajiie  from 
this  early  disciple,  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  The  »ub«tAnce  of  tho 
logcnd  of  *' Procter  John"  wne  doubtless  derived  from  finotherBourcejS 
hut  a  combination  of  names  familiar  to  Christian  ears  may  possibly 
have  displaced  memo  Oriental  tillo  similar  in  »t>uiid.  Of  Aristion, 
whom  P&pios  connects  with  John  tho  Pro»byter,  no  mention  is 
found  elsewhere. 

Uut  beeides  theec  two  personal  di«ciples  of  tho  Lord,  Papiaa  anao- 

*  Zv«n  tliB  [lerKunul  connexion  of  Fnpiu  witli  thii  scoru]  Jnlin  cucnot  be  rVK't'^'d 
ai  liKilnttilj  certain,  sinco  it  U  ^y«a  hy  EuHBtiiiu  ntbar  u  k  cdticat  Inri-rcnco  froia  tlie 
bsfBBg*  of  I'aptM  tiuui  H  n  diroi;!  ■tatmoont  of  thai  writ«r.  tf  Oti  pnmgv  from  thn 
praboe  ot  Papuu  U  rightly  tatn«laU)d  in  tho  text,  it  *oo>n«  not  la  fironr  hii  diroot 
iat«J00aiM  "with  Aiittion  iui<l  lira  prcsbyUir  Juhn.  Dal  tLo  coaclunon  uf  Kowbiiia 
tUBy  barq  I^rcn  dTniTii  from  olJior  pssaagas;  nor  u  tbu  uuitalco  bf  Lrenmiia  floetljr 
•xptuntd.  nnli^in  fnpiiui  hiul  losnicd  tnm  nme  pmoa  t»uii)g  liie  aams  of  Jolm. 

t  Eiuf!) .  CAroM..  Ut.  220. 

J  Euwh,,  JI.  £..  Tii.  2i. 

f  Hiu  Ij>g«nd  haa  hteti  isvoittgatod  ia  »  recent  irork  :  J>tT  iVc«ty(«7  Mamrt  in  Sf» 
md  SmikitMtt'bj  O.  Orpert.    Berl.  1M4. 


ciatednlflowithotliersmcntioiied  in  the  Apostolic  liistoiy.  lu  the  ycur 
GB,  St.  Paul  Hn<l  St.  l.uku,  v-itli  otlicrs,  rcatiiig  at  Cn^aarca  ou  their 
way  to  Jerusalem,  lodged  in  the  houiiM;  of  I'hilip  the  Kvaagclist,  who 
"had  four  datiglitors  virj^ina,  which  did  proiihew,"*  At  n  Inter 
dato  Philip  twtttled  with  Uiu  fiumly  nt  Hiurapoh's  nnd  thorc  died. 
Of  his  four  duaghlcrs  thix-e  uro  in«utioued  in  hitt-r  history,  one  as 
having  married  and  died  at  Ephesus,  tho  other  two  a»  living  in  celi- 
hiicy  lo  un  udianccd  uge  at  Hicrapulis-t  AVith these  lii.''t  Pnpioflir&s 
Mcquuintt-d,  aaid  from  them  he  letirut  Home  Htories,  whith  he  after- 
HTirda  wove  into  his  work. 

But  though  tho  carMost  recollections  of  Papists  tliini  cnrrj*  us  hock 
to  the  pIoro  of  the  Apostolic  nge,  he  appenrs  to  have  siinriTcd  the 
midcllr  nf  tho  second  century  bj'  some  years.  A  companion  of  Poly- 
carp  in  life,  he  wjw  not  divided  from  him  in  death.  The  two  are  said 
to  have  suffered  martj-rdom  at  tho  same  time,  the  one  nt  f^ynui,  the 
other  at  Pergamimi,  in  the  i>eraccutioa  undci-  SI.  Anreliua.  If  so, 
the  date  of  Papias*  death  mu^it  hwvo  been  eoniewhere  ahout  the  year 
165.  Though  our  direct  authority  for  this  fact  it  somewhat  late,;  it 
profeflses  to  be  founded  on  un  earlier,  and  probably  u  contemporary, 
inarlyrologj-,  like  the  extant  uccountA  of  the  death  of  Polyciiqi  and  of 
ihp  Butleii-rs  ut  Vienne  and  Lvons.  Xor  in  thii  dutw  iiiconsialtut  with 
tho  earlier  companioDRhips  of  Papias  alr«idy  mentioned.  "Without 
oanigniiig  Ui  him  the  great  longevity  of  Polycarp,  ho  may  yet  have 
been  a  growing  youth  when  the  iirst  century  cloflcd.  The  two 
daughtcra  of  Philip,  if  they  were  iu  eurly  womanhood  at  the  time  of 
8t.  Piml'a  vi«it  (a.u.  iiS),  may  still  have  beoa  alive  in  the  years  110 — 
120,  for  they  aro  stated  to  have  Hurvived  to  old  a}»u.  Kvou  Arimioii 
and  John  thePiwbyter  (though  in  thin  cane  the  direct  intercourse  of 
Pnpins  is  not  bo  certain)  may  hiive  outlived  the  oireuiogof  the  oecond 
century,  and  yt-l  havo  heard  the  Ix)rd  in  curly  youth.  It  uppeiirs,  ut 
leo!^  from  the  hiuguuge  of  lAipios  that  they  hud  been  long  dead  when 
ho  commiitetl  their  truditionfl  to  n-riting. 

Tlie  only  work  which  Popia«  is  known  to  haro  left  consisted  of 
five  books,  .-ind  was  entitled  "  Kxpoaition  of  Oracles  of  tho  Ijord." 
It  waa  in  the  hnDd.s  of  Iieuieus  and  £]u^biiis,  from  whom  our  in* 
formatinn  is  chiefly  derived,  and  seems  aUo  to  have  been  used  at  an 
intermediate  date  hy  Dionyuua  of  Alexandria.^  A  short  frag- 
ment iH  prcflerved  hy  ApoUiiiarius  of  Laodicca  ia  his  Commcntiry  on 

•  Art«»xi.«. 

t  PtdycwtMi  (rf  BpltMui  (In  En»cb.,  jy.  JE,  Ul.  31,  and  t.  23),  cwvfiiBinK,  hiiwi.-ifr, 
niiliptba  ApoatlQ witb  Philip  the  Enngnliit.  Osiiu  of  Rume  ill.£.,iii.  31]  caji  caix- 
letAy,  that  all  tlis  foor  dauyhton  wen  buried  M  UiernpoIiK. 

*  ChroDicon  Puchftl?.  I,  p.  1KI  (Ed.  Dlnd.] 

i  This  may  b«  inlVmd  fmm  hia  metitum  of  anvtbcr  J^tint  at  Ep^Ktms  conpltd  -with 
Iha  fact  that  ho  wroto  on  tho  nnicmuiriui  contionnr. 
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the  AiLt;  nnothcr,  still  shorter,  \\y  Maximu!i  in  bis  Scholia  on 
Dion^-^iiLs  tho  Arcopugitc;  and  a  few  mea^e  scraps  occur  i»  cxjw- 
eltioos  of  the  Apocah-psc*  Jcromo  found,  it  ncce-eeory  to  ootitra- 
dict  II  riimoui'  th^t  hv  hud  transtatcd  Papiotiond  Polycarp  into  Latio. 
pluadiug  lii«  want  of  Itiaiux-  ua  an  excuso.f  It  i«  not  oven  cloar 
tlmt  lio  liaJ  pvpp  read  tho  work  of  Pajiias,  for  tlio  ootice  ia  his 
Catalogue  is  plainly  tnkc-ii  frtmi  EustbiuA.  A  Latin  Inmslation, 
howcrer,  (locins  to  liavcWa  imulc  at « later  date;  for  in  an  iuveutory 
of  boolss  bflonginj?  to  tlic  librury  ut  Nismcs,  drawn  up  about  tho 
3'car  r^I8,  the  author  enters  "  A  book  of  Papios,  a  book  conccmiii;^ 
the  words  of  tho  Ivord/'J  The  volumo  in  tjuestion,  bowever,  may 
have  beon  a  copy  of  tho  original  Greek.  This  is  perhaps  tho 
most  rpneiil  iinlire  of  tlie  work  of  Papins,  as  still  oxtnnt.  Wliere  the 
name  occurs  in  later  cnlalogues,  it  probably  refers  to  the  mcdiseval 
Papias,  the  author  of  the  "  Jiletnentary  "  or  "  Diotionaiy,"  which  had 
rou»idrrablc  popularity  in  tho  ages  before  and  immediately  after  Uio 
invention  of  printing.S 

liut  thou<>h  the  work  of  Pnpias  has  disappoared  for  some  centuries. 
its  ri-'covery,  either  in  tbc  orij^innl  or  in  surae  translation,  ia  not 
beyond  hope  A  Syriac  version,  for  iiislance,  or  an  Armenian 
version  rcudL-rod  from  a  Syriac.  is  a  treasure  wliicli  recent  diaooveries 
»ho\v  not  to  c.tLTL'd  tlio  range  of  possibility.  Moanwbile,  the  paucity 
of  cvidciico  relating  to  thiawork  lias  furnished  an  excuse  for  tho 
utmost  liccn»e  of  conjecture;  and  tho  views  put  forward  recently 
by  Rcnan,  Strauss,  and  others,  seem  to  jiutify,  if  thej*  do  not  dcm&Dtl, 
a  fi-csb  oxaimualion  of  tho  question. 

Even  the  main  drift  and  object  of  (his  work  must  bo  supplied  by 
hypolbi.'«is  or  by  criticism ;  for  though  Kusebius  has  told  ub  mucli 
bifsides,  be  bos  given  no  information  on  this  most  important  point. 
What  ia  the  mcauiuK  of  tlic  title,  "  Expositiou  of  Oracles  of  tbe 
Lord?"  Dot'9  cxpusilioti  hero  mean  "narrulivi,-,"  or  "  interpreta- 
tion?" In  other  words,  was  the  object  of  I'apius  to  construct  a 
Gospel  nnrratirc,  or  to  explain  ono  already  existing?  This  is  a 
question  of  primary  imporljincp,  and  on  the  answer  giv<ai  to  it 
depends  the  whole  slgniliennc*  of  the  work. 

The  word  *' exposition,"  indeed,  is  wide  enough  to  include  either 
inwmiii™  ;  but  u  liter  writer,  who  bad  the  book  brforc  him,  Anaatosios 
of  Sitiai  (t  o9&),  elastics  Papias  among  biblical  cxegetcs  or  interpre- 


'  Tli«  ba^roestsuecoUMtMlbyRouth,  Jirf.  •S'lUf-.i  p.  ?,  M|q  .and  h»rn  been  ncvoUjt 
traiuUt<d  into  Englinh  in  lliti  flrrt  rolumn  of  Ihu  AnU-Nfucae  C)iri«Urui  Ijbttay. 

t  IIi(M-an,  Xput.  Ixxi.  6.  (Ed.  V&lluin). 

J  Fnbrit.  Eibl.  Ot.  VII.  p.  lis  (ICd.  lliu\em). 

f  To  ihi.i  BTitc<r,  noil  not  to  Uie  curly  Fapiai,  ItJoagii  tba  Uai  frogiae&t  (zi.)  wclodoi 
ia  Boulh'f  toUBCliun. 


ter»;"  and  tlie  same  inference  may  bo  drawn  from'  tho  language 
of  tlip  rxliint  frnginpnt  nlrondy  quoted  from  thit  prefnffo  of  PapiftR 
hlmaclf :  "  Hut  I  will  not  srnipio  ahn  to  give  a  place  ahuff  uitft  mtf 
inttrprttatiom  to  all  that  I  learnt  carefiillj'  and  remembered  enrefuIlT 
in  time  past  from  the  ciders."  The  natural  explanation  of  this 
Inngna;^  in,  tliat  I'apiaa  took  as  his  text  flome  existing  Gonpel 
noimtive  or  narrativeB,  that  ho  gave  His  own  interpretations  of  our 
Lord's  oraolcs  tlicroin  contained,  and  that  he  rtJll  further  illustrated 
bia  cxpbmiLtiuns  by  intorspcrsiiif;  stories  which  he  hod  got,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  por»oiial  <liDei]>le3  of  the  Saviour.  His  priniarj' 
object  wim  evi(l«iit]y  cxpoitition  in  the  sense  of  inteiffYtafi'on,  to 
wblcU  the  illuBlruttvc  traditions  were  only  subordinate,  though  tbcsa 
latter  obviously  hod  a  great  uttraction  for  him,  and  at  tbo  outset  lie 
dctlorcs  his  intention  of  introducing  them  freely.  Oji  any  natural 
c5])lanation  of  the  poatngo  the  oral  traditions  follow  upon,  and  do  not 
precede,  the  interpretations.  So  that  tbo  intorpretntioiui  must  have 
Ix-cn  built  upon  sonictbing  clscf  As  PapJoe  cUowhorc  mentions 
the  Gospels  of  St,  Matthew  and  St.  Marl:,  it  sooms  to  follow  that 
these  were,  nt  least  in  part,  the  t^ext  on  which  his  exposition  was  the 
coiamcutarT.     ]iut  to  this  subject  we  shall  have  to  return  hereafter. 

The  extant  frnjrmenta nud  notices,  at  all  events, are eustly  explit;ablo 
on  this  supposition.  The  statement  in  bis  first  book  that  the  e-arly 
Christians  gave  the  nameof  children  to  "  thase  who  practise  guileless* 
ne«H  to  GtKiward  "  woiibi  be  an  illustration  of  nur  Lord's  words, 
"Suffer  litllo  children,  and  forbid  thrm  not  to  come  untfl  me,  for  of 
auch  is  the  kingflom  of  heaven."  The  tradition  of  Jtidas'  iiialadv 
might  htive  Weii  introduced  to  reconcile  St.  Matthew's  acenunt  of  the 
traitor's  death  irltb  the  notice  in  the  Acta.  ITie  stories  of  the  dead 
man  raiser]  to  life,  relatetl  by  the  daughters  of  Philip  as  happening 
in  their  father's  time,  and  of  Justus  Barnabas  drinking  a  deadly 
poison  witbmit  talking  any  harm,  given  apparently  on  the  same 
authority,  would  exemplify  and  coufirm  our  Lord's  promise  of 
miraculous  gifts  to  his  disciples.*  The  testimony  which  Papias 
quoted,  from  the  first  Epistle  of  St,  John  may,  oji  this  hy|iothe»is, 
have  been  either  the  ojicning  verse  or  tbo  allusion  to  "  the  water 
and  the  blo<Ml."  The  testimony  from,  ibc  firet  Epistlo  of  St.  Potcr 
would  be  the  reference  to  our  Lord's  patience  and  meekness  before 

•  KniRm-  !*■■  t.  (Ronlh). 

f  'nUi  inlfcvDco  from  tba  tun^uAf^  of  Papiu  aoemi  to  be  plaiii  enon^.  Ike  luppo- 
iiition  U>at  Papiaa  undertook  (v  fram*  n  Gu«p«]  frmn  uml  IrodltioQ  !•  blMaai«t«Bl,  klikit 
with  iiiilivirtual»pT«wioiis,  sad  with  tbg  «iilrr  of  tbo  acntcncM.  Vot  klmoft  all  i«c«nt 
wTJU-ni,  wbali-Trr  thuiT  apinigrw,  a^tpcAt  to  cnneiu  in  repmenting  Oio  wciik  of  Pspoaa  in 
thu  Uglit.  'llxe  ouly- «xvepUooa,  spptimiiUf,  sre  Weatcoll  (Ummi,  p.  SI),  utd  Ztha 
(mm  the  wlMtBee  p.  \i,  note). 

*  S.g.  MftU.  X.  Si  Mukrri.  17,  sq. ;  Lii]t«  z.  19,  sq. ;  Jobssiv.  IL 
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his  accusers,  or  possibly  to  lii.t  prcncliing  to  the  spirila  in  prison. 
TfaeBOiQC  hvpothcsU,  afnLitit^'iU  account  for  the  stT&DgeptLaaigcquutcd. 
bjIrauDus:  "The  dnys  shall  come,"  anch  were  the  words  ascribed 
to  our  Ix>rd  by  Papias,  as  quoted  by  thiH  xiriter : 

"  *  Id  whtcb  \i'nn(  nhnll  fytvi,  cat^h  luiHnft  tm  thouunul  shooU,  and  on  each 
aboot  lea  thouHiml  InintliiN  anJ  qh  uk  li  bniiic)i  tcu  lliouNuid  tvri^  lUid  on 
ciiL'li  \,v\%  tvii  tliuu»ii<l  rlu»t(-rii,  iiii'l  oil  i-ach  cluricr  ten  tbouaaikl  firxp^s.  suid 
eiuth  grupo  wIipr  pressed  tlmll  y'wXiX  fivi-^unil-twenty  invasures  of  wine.  And 
vhf  a  onr  of  the  stLints  nholi  have  takt-n  hold  of  nno  of  thHr  rlustcrs,  another 
ultoll  ci;,  1  urn  a  hcttvr  cluNler,  taku  nc,  Idves  the  Lunl  tlir«uf;h  me. 
Likcviw  &ln  n  jnuiii  of  vlu-nt  fbuH  pimluro  ten  tltousand  heads,  Ac'  And 
vhen  JudflH  the  tnitor  did  not  belitvo  nnd  osknl,  '  liow  shall  suefa  growths 
be  aoeompluhed  bj"  the  Lord  f '  The  Lord  said,  *  Thej*  iball  bm  vho  shall 
come  to  these  ttut»i.' "  ** 

This  account,  which  is  gi%'cn  on  tbo  sutbority  of  "  the  elilRn)," 
is  obriouely  one  of  tho«D  oral  triKlitious  which  I'apins  at  the  outa«t 
professed  hid  in1«nti«i  of  introducing  to  illustrote  his  intcrprolnt  ions ; 
arul,  if  00,  tbo  wbolo  passage  hocuix  (o  be  a  comnibnt  on  our  Third's 
wordB,  "  I  will  not  drink  henct-forth  of  thi*  fruit  of  tbo  vine,  until 
that  day  wheji  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Kulhor' «  kingdom." 

On  what  prineiplo  of  ocloctiou  or  ammgumcnt  Pupiu-t  pro<x-cd-.>d 
it  would  bo  bupusAiblc  to  eay.  Two  cxtunt  interprctiitiuuaf 
which  nppoTDlitly  relate  to  our  Lord's  discounca  imincdiatoty  heforo 
the  PMsion,  occurred  iu  the  lost  book  but  one  of  the  fire;  and  this 
would  soem  to  point  to  a  ehronologteal  order.  On  Ihe  other  hand, 
in  another  extract  quoted  by  Irenonis  aud  pruliubty  tnki-u  from 
Faptas^  passage*  of  th©  Gospds  aro  brought  togelbor  with 
reference  to  their  subjcci-nuiltcr.  Perhaps  he  attempted  a  combina- 
tion of  tbe  two  methods. 

Bui  if  the  bypo1hc*id  here  adopted  be  true,  and  Pa[iiiu  uvluolly 
took  estuut  wrtiteu  documents  oa  his  tv:tl,  how,  it  will  h«  aaked, 
could  he  nay  thnt  "  he  did  not  consider  so  much  good  wn»  to  bo  got 
from  tlio  eontriits  of  booki)  us  from  the  uttornnceK  i>f  a  lit'ing  oud. 
abiding  voiee?"  The  context  of  the  quoLition  must  fiimish  the 
iiuaWfi-  (o  ilils  quMlinii.  Tlie  preference  which  he  thus  eiprcssrs  for 
oral  iufumiiition  iippiies  to  the  mnUrlala  of  iiiferprrlaiion,  and  mure 
especially  to  the  illntttrstiTO  tradilinii;^.  The  p»ragrnpb,  of  which 
tbc  scDtcnec  quoted  forms  the  close,  is  occupied  with  these,  and  thesa 
alono.  Indeed,  this  cMproifsion  is  wholly  unlike  the  language  used 
by  him  ol  the  only  canouioal  Gosjiel  on  the  value  of  wbieh  be  g-irea 
an  opiriinn.  He  speuks  of  St.  Mark  as  "  writing  dowti  uw^urately  all 
that  he  rempmbered,"  as  "commit  ling  no  error,"  us  "making  il  hixone 
cart)  not  to  omit  anything  thitt  he  hud  hranl,  nor  to  insert,  any  false 
statement  therein,"  thus  reiterating  his  confidence' in  the  veracity  of 

•  Iron.,  V.  JJ,  i.  T  Fi»gm.  iii.,  ir.  (Ronth).  I  Trtgm-  t.  (BmUi). 


tlie  Evangolist'B  narmtivo.  For  uU  these  reasons  it  must  lie  cnnehidGd 
that,  when  ho  sprnki;  slightingly  of  books,  as  rompnriMl  with  oral 
trnditions,  he  nmst  refer  to  a  clawt  of  writings  wholly  iliflerrnt  ii-om 
the  canonical  GlospeU.  The  worksof  the  Simoniaii» and  the  Opbites, 
irhich  are  quoted  by  IItppoly1ut<,  mui«t  Lave  been  alrcndy  published 
when  he  nrote.  Even  the  rolitminouH  treatiiie  of  Basilidea  ou  the 
Go«pe],  in  twenty-four  books,  will  have  been  in  g^nernl  circulntioii,* 
if  the  (late  Qani^ed  to  his  ejc[KiKition  l)elow  be  correct.  All  thew 
wotIcs  dealt  with  HubjcctH  iikin  to  hiii  onii ;  iiud  llattilides  mipeciiUly 
is  knou'u  to  have  inwrted  trudittonR  of  the  Ijord'a  life  profewing  to 
have  bctiii  derived  from  eyo-witncsscs.  ^Vc  mar  thci-eCciro  suppoee 
that  Papia^  rcfcn  chicHy  to  writingH  emanating  from  Guustic  i*chook. 
It  in  at  lenSt  reniarkublo  that  ho  dcoignatca  theite  uutliurs  "  Ibo 
many,"  n  terra  wbich  i«  used  by  bis  friend  and  contemporary,  Poly- 
carp,  when  epouktng  of  th-y^v  IieretivM-f  If  w,  the  extant  Pistia 
Sophia,  though  il-sclf  probably  belonging  to  a  M3mewhat  later  date, 
will  serre  a»  n  B^mple  of  the  clasn  of  works  of  which  Papias  here 
oxprcfises  his  distrust. 

At  the  time  when  Paptos  for  tho  most  port  obtained  his  informa- 
tion, be  speaks  of  the  Apostles,  St.  John  included,  aa  already  dead; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  language  seems  to  imply  (thouf^h  the 
inference  is  doubtful)  that  Aristion  and  the  other  John  still  aur^ivwl-J 
Thie  date,  tliorefope,  mny  bo  pbieied  somewhere  in  the  early  years  of 
the  aecond  century.  Hut  a  considerable  time  appears  to  liavr  elapsed 
before  the  pubhVation  of  the  wr>rk.  Papia«  siieaks  of  himBclf  as 
baring  gathered  these  oral  traditions  "  in  time  past,"  and  laya  great 
stresB  ou  bis  "learning  them  accurately  and  remembering  tbcm 
accurately."  When  he  lias  oocauon  to  name  his  authority,  ho  do«« 
80  in  the  worda,  "  the  elder  was  wont  to  say."  It  seems  most  con- 
sJKtent  with  hie  lunguago  to  nuppose  that  in  pmeuriug  tbtH  iiifonnn- 
liou  he  bad  his  own  (JiliMititm  immediately  in  view,  and  it  may 
be  eoiiject-ured  Ibat  his  bonk  was  an  after-thought,  growing  out  of 
tho  desire  to  furnish  an  snlidoto  to  ibo  false  (jpitiiuus  which  w«ro 
springing  up  about  him.  This  new  is  in  perfect  nccordimcc  with 
his  poutiou,  an  belonging  to  a  school  which  counted  Polycorp  and 
Trennnw  atnoog  it«  members,  and  whoee  opposition  to  GtKWticism  is 
orincpd  in  Torious  ways.  If  bo  tho  dat«  of  hia  work  was  not  impro- 
bably as  late  as  from  140  to  150  a.d. 

■  Sm  Mpeciiilly  WroUiott,  Okwh,  p.  U6,  In  ita  tnt^TpwUtianal  pcfpow,  fidiI  IU 
illtiiitriitiTC  tnalitinDB,  lli«  vroil:  of  Uiu41i<J«*  w&iild  pminit  a  pnnilli'l  to  tli«  axpoaiti«]t 
of  Papisa :  mhI  ita  kaglli  woolil  vxptain  luj  contempt  fur  roU  ri  riWa  Xlyawtr. 

t  PolyC',  Flit.  7,    ftee  Uu) article  od  Papias  fn  Uereag'a  Rtal- EHryJafidit,  hy  St«itx. 

t  Of  th«  ApoatJes  ho  luna  a  pairt  tetuo.  "  raiil "  ^ttiriv) :  of  Ariation  and  the  preabyter 
John,  a  praattit,  "  Mya "'  (Xij^umi-).  Tbo  inr«reDee  in  tin  t^il,  howifror,  ti  not  cottain. 
Jot  the  chango  of  lenao  mtiy  bare  boon  intio(Iuc«<)  toi  Lk«  eako  of  variety. 
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Of  ita  gencnil  mitrita  Kumbiuii  j>ronouncrs  a  very  unfavourable 
judgment.  "rapias,"  lie  soys,  "  Lus  set  down  oUier  thiDgs  aa 
coming  t«  him  from  unwritten  traditions;  for  instance,  certain  strango 
pftMbles  and  tt'ochings  of  the  Saviour,  and  coHain  other  matters 
horderiug  an  iho  fabulous.  Amongst  these  Iio  says  that  there  will 
!»  a  miUi?nn!uni  after  the  regurrection  from  the  dead,  nrhun  the 
Icingdom  of  Christ  will  be  exhibited  in  a  scmihle  form  on  tlii»  enrth. 
These  idciui  I  eucpect  be  got  fi'om  a  misintorprctjition  of  the  Apostolic 
stalemcutts  nut  comprehending  what  was  said  by  them  myatiraJlr 
and  in  symbols ;  for  he  was  evidently  u  man  of  very  smiill  intellect, 
if  one  may  judge  from  his  writiugs."  In  tliR  common  oditioun,  indc«d, 
Kiuebjua  clsowhem  mukes  n  partial  amend  to  Papios  for  this  un- 
farourahle  criticism  by  railing  him  "  a  man  of  vai=t  learning,  and 
rersed  in  the  Scriptini*;"*  but  though  the  two  statement*  ape  quite 
reconcilable,  hardly  any  doul)t  can  now  remain  that  the  compli- 
mentary notice  ia  on  interpolation  in  Iho  hiatorian's  text.  If  the 
few  extant  fragments  arc  avcrago  samples  of  the  work,  no  injus- 
tice is  done  to  him  by  this  odvorso  verdict  of  Eueebius.  On  the 
other  baud,  Ireua;us  spfaks  with  mueb  greater  defei-eiicc  of  Pajiias. 
The  Chiliuaui  which  ropeUcd  the  later  writer  would  doubtlew 
attract  the  earlier. 

After  thuB  endcuTourlng  to  establish  the  general  purport  and 
diameter  of  tho  work,  wc  Ehall  bu  in  a  position  to  deal  with  two 
queetions,  for  the  soke  of  which  the  whole  iiiTc«tigalton  Imn  been 
■undertaken:  (i)  What  vrm  tho  relation  of  Papias  to  the  canonical 
Scrip1uro9  of  the  JJiew  Testnraent  ?  And  (2)  \Vliat  was  bis  utiitude 
towards  Catholic  orthodoxy  ?  The  Issucg  raised  by  these  queations 
will  be  best  urideretood  by  stating  the  extreme  auswera  which  \\fkxc 
been  given  to  them.  Papias,  it  is  said,  was  perhaps  uimcquaiiited 
with,  and  ccrliitaly  ignored,  the  canonical  writings.  And  aguin,  he 
was  a  Juduizer,  ui)  EbioiiiLc.  The  two  quwttons  arc  very  iiitimutcly 
connected,  and  iu  answering  the  one  we  shall  in  great  measure  Lave 
uiiswcred  the  other  uIm. 

1.  A«  reganls  the  eononieal  SeripIiirOK,  the  tratimony  of  lEusebioB, 
though  it  does  jiot  go  far,  is  appiiretitly  explicit  enniigli.  "Wo  learn 
iWun  him  that  Papias  referred  to  the  tiotiipela  of  St.  Itlatthew  and  St. 
Mark  by  name,  and  thn.t  he  "  i  niplnyptl  eome  t^stimonieo  from  the 
farmer  Hpistlc  of  John  and  i'rom  that  of  Peter  in  like  manner."  To 
this  i^uaehtus  adds,  "  lie  has  recounted  also  another  story  cooceming 

*  Etueb.,  n.  £.,  iii.  aa.  Tho  vonU,  however,  an  wantinE  (1)  insorenJ  OrwV  itSA. ; 
(2)  in  tha  Lnlin  tnuulktloa  of  Rnflinus :  (3)  In  tho  very  snolait  Syriws  venlon  (tha 
St.  I'ctonburg  MS.  of  iriueK  ifdaUMl  A.n.  tiri).  For  this  kit  partioalw  Hw  wtitOT  is 
indfiljtvd  to  tho  kindnMi  of  Ur.  Wngkt,  of  Uio  llritiah  Uufmim.     , 
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a  woTium  yiho  waA  oncuncd  bcfnrs  tbe  Lnrd  nT  many  sinB,  which  la 
contained  in  the  tioepel  according  to  the  Ilcbren-a." 

But  this  distinct  testimony  to  the  first  two  Gospels  has  not  passed 
imchallongcd,  lu  this  inslanco  Etui(.>'l>ius  quotes  the  oxni't  worda  of 
Papias ;  and  from  theso  it  has  bL>eii  argued  that,  thoujjh  bmiriug  tho 

ttame  ndines,  tho  writiuge  with  which  FapiiiH  wbh  acqwiiutod  cannot 
lave  been  idenlinil  \v\\\i  the  Gospt-ls  of  St,  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
in  our  canon.  Thu  epccinl  critii^isms  va.  which  this  argiuntiut  is 
built  will  b«  conaiderud  iiiunoditttcly.  Boforo  this  is  dom-,  however, 
attention  must  be  called  to  the  strong  Dntcccdcnt  improbahilitj' 
involved  in  this  view — -an  improbobihtv  which  can  only  bcovcrcomo 
by  the  most  direct  and  cogent  argiimcntis  and  agninf4t  which 
plausible  but  doubtful  iiitor{>n?tations  of  incidental  pxprcssioag  aro 

'  powerless. 

For  Papias  cannot  be  regarded  as  standing  alone.  Irenicus 
Bpraiksof  the  elders  who  "in  Aeia  associated  with  John,  the  disciple  of 
the  Lord.'"  And  similar  language  ia  held  in  au  anonj-muus  frag- 
ment somewhat  earlier  than  Irenieu8.t  Thus,  though  exception  may 
be  takeu  on  other  grounds  to  tho  language  of  a  recent  critic  who 
Bpeaks  of  the  "  school  of  St.  John,"  J  it  is  doubtlesa  a  happy  expres- 
sion of  the  fact  that  the  Apostle's  name  and  memory  were  the 
raUying-point  of  a  body  of  early  Christian  toacherB,  more  or  Icsi 
compact,  who  in  some  instances  had  ht-en  his  pemnnal  followers,  and 
in  alt  profcsstd  to  revere  and  observe  his  traditions.  To  thceo 
"  elders  "  Ircnaius  appeals  again  and  again,  as  the  genuine  deposi- 
taries of  primitive  Cbrietiuu  truth.  Two  of  them  ho  moutioiDt  bv 
name.  Polycarp  and  Papias.  Polycorp  bad  boon  ht«  own  master, 
and  Papias  wa«  the  friend  of  Polycarp.  Tho  Churches  of  Bouihem 
Gaul  were  intimately  related  to  tliis  Asiatic  school.  Potbiuus,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Irena^us  in  the  bishopric  of  Lyons,  who 
was  martyred  in  the  year  177,  at  tlieadvanced  age  of  ninoty,  eecma 
to  have  been  connected  therewith.  IrcnKus  himself  certainly  derived 
his  education  from  this  source.  In  this  socioty  or  school,  it  tnay 
reaaoD&blT  h"  t<uppo»ed  them  wan  a  general,  though  perhaps  not  a 
precise,  agronmcnt  not  otdy  in  matters  (if  doctrine,  but  aUo  in  tho 
Apostolic  writings  received  hy  them  iin  authoritative.  Now  it  is 
known  of  Ircna!U8>  not  only  that  ho  received  four  (inspcis  alone, 
bearing  thu  same  names  as  tho  canonical  Oospuls,  but  that  these  four 
Gospels  were  idoQticaL  with  ourown.  And  tho  work  of  Ironfcus  was 
written  twenty  or  thirty  years  at  most  after  tho  time  when  Polycarp 


•  Iran.,  U.  33.  6. 

t  The  MiintorisiL  Fragmemt  (Boutb,  I.  p.  391)  apcoks  of  "  oaiuliKapulu  et  eioMOpi* 
miB.-* 
J  RoiuB,  ru  <k  Jimm,  p.  xzr.  tq. 
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certainly,  and  Pupioit  pmlinblr,  vrcro  mnrtrrod.  Tb  it  at  all  Ukely 
that  the  Gcxtpelfi  uf  Si.  Muttticw  und  St.  Murk  mcDt.ioned  bj*  Fnjnas 
wero  different  Jroia  the  Qv«)>clit  of  Su  Matthew  and  liit.  Mark  knon'u 
1o  Ircnsciu  'i 

But  it  was  not.  only  in  the  school  to  which  Iremeus  belonf^  tliat 
the  ArHt  two  of  our  canonicnl  GospeU,  and  tiieeo  alone,  wun-  known 
as  tho  Gus|»<L(  of  St.  Slatthew  imd  St.  Murk  iu  his  duy.  Clionent 
in  Alt^xuudi-i^t,  and  TerUillian  in  Carthago,  his  younger  ccmtompo- 
rariw  by  a  fuw  j*ear8,  represent  the  traditions  of  twoChniche*  widely 
diffuring  not  only  from  Gaul  and  Asia  Alinor,  but  from  each  otlierr 
in  their  historical  antecedents  and  their  cbuiiKtvriijttc  temper. 
Yot  they  agree  with  Trenieua  in  this,  that  the  Go«}>cU  which  they 
quotfl  as  authoritative  buiir  tho  Bamp  names  and  are  ideiilie:il  with 
our  own.  On  thp  by potb«siM  which  we  aro  examining,  what  explanu- 
ti(Hi  can  bo  given  of  the  fact  that  the  earlier  Giwpels  had  boeu  so 
entirely  dinpluood  throughout  thu  Church  by  their  hiler  nameaakes 
as  to  have  lefl  no  trace  of  their  existeufK-  behind  ?  * 

Keepiug  thia  strong  improbability  in  view,  we  may  proceed  to 
examine  the  woi-ds  of  Papioa,  On  tho  first  Go^l  he  pays  ■  "  MatUicw 
therefore  eoiiipu^od  an  account  of  the  oiuclo^  la  the  Hebrew  langiiag*, 
but  each  muii  iuttirpieted  Iheni  as  ho  could."  It  u-ill  be  unnecesaary 
to  di>K-'u»s  the  question  whether  Papias  was  right  in  awinning  a 
]Iuhrew  (t.c.  Aramaic)  urigiuul  of  this  Goi^el ;  or  again,  supposing 
the  btalemciit  to  bo  correct,  to  inquiro  wliat  relation  the  existing 
Greek  Gospel  inay  bavu  borne  to  the  Hebron*.  These  are  important 
matters,  but  th(ty  lie  beyond  our  immediate  purpoeo.  "We  have  only 
to  determine  whether  the  St.  Matt3iew'B  Gocpt'l  iised  by  Papius  waa 
the  samu  us  the  St,  Miittltew'n  Goiipel  known  to  Ireiueiu  and  to 
our^clveit.  And  to  establish  tlie  identity,  nothing  more  ia  needed 
than  to  show  that  the  expressioDH  nf  Pupias  are  f&Irly  consisteDt  witli 
this  view  ;  for  the  antecedent  probability  on  this  side  bos  boon  shown 
tu  bu  ao  great,  that  it  must  be  considered  deciiuvc,  miltss  directly 
contradicted  by  the  writer's  own  language. 

Now  only  two  argomenta,  baaed  on  the  language  of  Papios,  seem 
to  lia%'e  been  urged  against  the  identity.  It  is  Roid  (1)  that  this 
&ther  speaks  of  *'  Oracles,"  ujid  not  of  u  "  Life,"  of  our  Lord  ;  and 
(2)  that  he  ia  evidently  not  aware  uf  any  authoritative  Greek  version 
of  the  luiKumed  Arunmic  urigiiiol. 

lionon  and  Struuiis  have  recently  restated  thin  firet  objcrtion,  which 
is  as  old  a«  Schloierroochor,  and  has  boon  repeated  by  several  critics 
srnce.f  The  St.  Matthew  nf  Pnpiaji,  tlioj-  suppose,  was  merely  a 
coUeclion  of  the  Lord's  diseourse«,  excluding  the  incidents  of  Hia 
life;  and  M.  Iterille  has  given  a  definite  shape  to  this  theory  by 
■  Sm  W«Btc«tt,  OMMtn,  |i.  64.  t  8««  UilgBniad,  KiKin,  p.  MB,  aq. 
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extracting  from  tbo  Qi'St  Go«pcl  ihc  (It^courscs  ^rhich  he  imuginos 
to  hairo  made  up  the  origiiuil  St.  Matthew.*  But  do  the  ordinary 
mlfa  of  interpretatlcin  drive  us  to  thi*  improbftblo  hj-jwthcsis  ?  Or 
is  the  !aii}fang«  of  "Pnpins  so  oxcoptionally  rigopoos  that  no  other 
explanntion  \*  ti'imtilef 

For,  thntigh  the  rxprcwtion  would  refer  primarily  to  the  words  of 
our  Loifl,  ytt  the  deeds  could  not  he  excluded,  for  they  were  neoea- 
eary,  at  least  to  some  cxlcnt.  as  a  framework  of  the  discourses ;  and 
thus  the  present  Goapcl  of  Kt.  Itatthcw,  considering  the  verj'  large 
quicQ  which  mir  Lord's  words  occupy,  might  feirly  be  described  as 
an  aooount  of  the  "  Ctructe!)."  8ueh  btngunge  at  least  aocorda  with 
th«  usage  of  Papius  elsewliere.  Describing  St.  Mark's  Gaipul,  ho 
says  that  this  Evangelist  "  did  not  put  down  in  order  what  was 
either  mid  or  ttonr  by  Christ ; "  and  explains  this  fact  from  the  cir- 
cnmstonco  that  Si.  Peter,  whosK  preaching  St.  Mark  roconind,  had 
"  no  intention  of  giving  a  regular  uurrutiro  of  the  Lord's  diticouncn 
(or,  as  a  various  reading  has  it,  oracies)." 

Moreover,  the  word  «««1  to  doscribo  St.  Xfaltbcw's  Gospel  is  not 
"  Discoiirseft,"  but '•  Oracles,"  and  the  distinction  isimporUiut;  for, 
though  "  DiBoourge8"coiild  hardly  grow  into  a  *ynonyme  for*'Gro«pG!," 
"  Oracles  "  might  very  fairly  do  so.  And  this  in  fact  seems  to  have 
been  the  case,  if  not  in  the  earliest  age,  at  least  at  a  later  date.  Tliu;* 
the  canon  recognised  by  Ephraem  RyniB  is  dcscribL-d  as  CDni<isiing  of 
"  the  Old  Testament ,  and  the  Oracles  of  the  Ijord,  and  the  I*reacbiBga 
of  the  Apostles  {i.f.  the  Acts  and  Epistles)."  t  ■\Vhcther  I'olycarp, 
the  oont(>mpomTT  of  Papios,  nscs  the  expression  in  this  ^ense,  it  is 
inipoesiblo  to  eay.  ITis  worda  arc  :  "  Whosoever  shall  pervert  the 
Oracles  of  the  Lord  to  serve  his  own  lusts,  and  say  that  there  is 
neither  resuritclion  nor  judgment,  he  is  the  first-bom  of  Salan.'*J 

To  the  second  objection  urged  against  the  idcntifi ration,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  answer  that  Pnpias  speaks  of  the  epoch  when  "each  man. 
interpreted  as  he  could,"  as  a  former  state  of  things.  In  tlie  absence 
of  the  eontcxt,  the  wse  of  the  past  tense  instead  of  the  present  must 
be  taken  to  indicate  tliat  this  was  no  longer  the  case  when  Pupias 

The  account  which  Papios  gives  of  the  second  Gospel  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  A&d th«  elder  said  this  also:  'Mark,  having  become  the  intoiprcter  of 

*  fitndca  critiqiMa  ma  Vfivaagila  tiioa  St.  M»tUuou. 

t  FhotiiM,  BOt..  228. 

;  I'ulyc,  fhil.  7.  Bm  abo  Ir«ii..  i  8,  I ;  U.  :)0,  0,  quoted  la  an  elsliont*  snd  oMfal 
uUdo  ostJtlcJ,  •'  Pspiu  Ton  ni<m]wli«,"  by  Th.  Zahn,  in  TAm/.  Jifwd.  u.  £rit.,  1666, 
p.flr2- 

{  Watcott.  Omnt,  p.  ii. 
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P«t*r,  wrote  down  nc^^arately  «T«ytIung  thftt  ho  rcmMiitewd,  without  how- 
CTcr  recording  in  order  what  wot,  cither  ULid  or  done  hf  Cbriat.  For  neither 
did  Iw  hour  the  Lord,  nor  did  ho  follow  Him ;  hut  aftmrard*,  oh  I  said. 
[otU'ndwl]  pptrr,  who  adapted  bi«  instmctions  to  the  Doeda  [of  his  henrcr*^ 
without  OUT  dc*^  of  givin;;  n  ronrixtwt  nftrn»tiTO  {vintaiir)  of  the  Lonl's 
diflcourees  [or  oracles'].  Titus  Murk  cuDimitt4^1  no  error,  wliilc  he  thus  wrot« 
down  some  thiuga  ns  lie  rt-meinliiTetl  them  ;  for  Ite  made  it  his  one  cozo  not 
to  omit  knfthing  that  he  hi-url,  or  to  iwt  down  nnj:  falao  Etutenient  tbiireiil.* " 

AgBinst  applying  thia  accoiuit  (which  Papias  apparently  derived 
frora  Jolin  the  presbyter)  to  tho  existing  Crusp^l  ul'  St.  Hark,  only 
one  o1>jectioii  hns  been  urged.  It  is  alleged  that  tlio  nurratiTo  of 
the  second  Gospel,  an  di-^tinguisheil  fmm  tlie  othero,  caniiot  be  fitly 
dcsrribed  as  "  not  in  order."  Of  thi.s  difiicully  two  solutions  stiggest 
th(>nisclves,  either  of  which  necrnR  satisfactory.  First :  Pupios  (or 
his  informant)  is  hero  giving  an  d  priori  view  of  what  tho  Uo»pcl« 
written  under  such  circumstancej,  must  cootain,  rttthcr  than  tho 
result  of  u  critivul  examination  of  n-Lat  it  actually  did  contain.  And 
secondly :  tlie  idea  of  order  or  couDe^cion  here  is  m»iuly  the  pre- 
servation of  conlinuily:  in  other  words,  it  refers  to  omiiaiaus  rather 
than  to  tran«iwBiliun8,  m  the  expression  in  the  context,  '*  writing 
MNir  tkittijs"  seems  to  show. 

Thus  no  sufficient  reaAon  remuina  fur  qucsUoniug  tlio  fact  tliat 
Papiaa  was  acquainted  with  Ibt  canonical  GoBpels  of  St.  llutlliow 
and  St  Mark ;  and  thia  is  «llowed  by  many  even  of  those  who  would 
deny  their  genuineness."  llutof  tho  tiro  remaining  tiospols  Etisebins 
saya  nothing;  and  it  h  inferred  from  his  sileueo  tliat  they  mti»t  huve 
been  unknown  to,  or  ignored  by,  I'apias.  This  negative  argument  ba& 
been  repeated  recently  by  Kenan,  Slniuss,  and  others. 

The  inference,  however,  is  hajsty.  To  give  validity  to  this  argu* 
ment,  it  must  Hmt  be  shorn  that  in  aimilar  cases  the  account  of 
Eusebius  is  exhaustive ;  and  this  is  very  fur  from  being  the  case.  It 
IB  true  he  olBewhere  Htates  his  purpose  of  extracting  from  earlier 
«Titers  the  pasaages  which  illiistrHto  the  Canon  ;t  but,  as  a  mnlter  of 
fact,  he  (rarrie»i  out  this  design  in  a  very  ciipriciouK  and  incomplete 
way.  TliU!*,  sjxmking  of  Cleuicnt  of  Rome,  he  mentions  liia  quoting 
posaagva  from  tlio  Kpiatic  t-u  the  Hebrews  ;i  but  he  never  once  allmles 
to  the  express  rcfurcuce»  which  it  contAias  to  tho  first  l^pietlc  to  the 
Corinthiann,  or  to  the  plain  coincidences  which  it  exhibit*  with  oth«r 
eanonieal  books.  Again,  of  Polycnrp's  £pistlo  Eusobius  Miys  simply 
that  "  be  Mnploya  some  testimonie-s  from  the  former  Epistlo  of  PH«r,"8 
though  this  letter  itt  replete  with  passages  from  the  canonical  Scrip* 

*  Ko  one  inrirts  mora  (tiwn gly  tta  liAa  point  [mrpociftlljr  in  NrfewnM  ta  SL  UAtk) 
U.«n  HilKBuMd;  f.g.,  i'rtm-«,  p.  160,  ttad  J&.V«Ar.  /.  Win.  neti..  18«1,  p.  1«  ;  1««, 
p.  290  \  19eS,  p.  19d. 

t  U.  S.,  iii.  3,  T.  a.  I  a.  E.,  iii.  a?.  %  B.E^  it.  14. 
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%r%  ind  cmtaiiu  throo  or  Toar  distinct  quotations  fVom  the  Epistle 
to  the  OalatianH  alon^!.  And  instances  of  siicti  omissions  might  be 
mullipLicHl.  Of  Papiiis  himself  it  is  knowu  from  later  writers  that 
lie  regarded  the  Apocfth'p»e  an  inspirod,  though  Euscbios  id  sUent  on 
this  point ;  and,  indeed,  the  historian  avoirs  that  in  the  cose  of  tUio 
particular  vritcr  he  has  heen  obliged  to  restrict  himself  tu  giving 
barely  such  information  us  wti9  indispensable,  referring  liis  readers 
to  the  work  itself  for  fuller  jKirticiiIara." 

Titus  the  antecedent  imprubiLbiUty  of  the  mention  of  the  remaining 
two  Gospels,  drawn  from  the  silence  of  Eusebius,  settms  to  be  indefi- 
nitely dirainiohod ;  and  it  rcmuiiis  to  infjuiro  whether  oome  p08iti?e 
indiiiatioiiB  on  tho  othur  siAc  nuiy  not  bo  found. 

The  Qoepol  of  St.  Juhu  muy  courcnieutly  be-  taken  first.  "Sot  CAn 
it  be  otherwito  regarded  than  as  a  sti-ong  presumption  in  favour  of 
hi«  acquiiintanco  with  the  fourth  Gospel,  that  Pupias  made  uue  of  the 
£nt  Kpistle  of  St.  John  as  autliorilntivc ;  for  it  cannot  reasonably 
le  dcoiod,  nud  is  allowed  by  M.  Kenan  himself,  that  tho  two  are  tlie 
work  of  tho  8antc  hand^f  Hut  there  is  other  probable,  though 
indecisive,  evidence.  "  As  the  elders  say,"  wri*e«  IrenasuB,*  "  Then 
ulao  aball  they  which  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  thu  abode  iu 
heaven  go  tluther,  while  othere  shall  enjoy  the  delight  of  Porudisc, 
and  others  again  shall  poswws  the  bright  nes»  of  the  city ;  for  in  every 
pkco  the  Saviour  shnll  be  seen,  according  as  they  shall  bo  worthy 
who  900  Him.  [They  sny]  moreover,  tlmt  this  is  the  distinction 
hetween  the  habitation  of  them  that  bring  forth  a  hundredfold,  and 
them  that  bring  forth  aixlyfoid,  and  them  that  bring  forth  thirtyfold : 
of  whom  the  iirst  shall  be  taken  up  into  tho  hoarens,  and  the  second 
ithall  dwell  iu  Paradise,  and  tho  third  shall  inhabit  the  city ;  and 
that  therefore  our  Lord  said,  *  la  my  Father's  liou!ie  are  many  man- 
sions,' for  all  thmgs  ureof  Qod,  whogiveth  to  all  their  lilting  abode." 
The  passage  then  goes  on  to  attribute  this  view  to  "  the  elders,  the 
disciples  of  the  Apostles,"  and  illustrates  it  from  certain  passages  in 
St.  Paul.  Thrac  illuitratioiis  arc  probably  added  by  Irenaiu»  himself; 
but  the  quotation  from  St.  John,  as  the  form  of  the  sentence  shown, 
belongs  to  tlte  lauguagc  of  the  elders.  The  whole  passage  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  long  extract  from  Papias  which  is  else- 
where quoted  by  IrenioaB.§  being  introduodd  with  a  similar  refer 
eacB  to  the  elders,  and  tn^ating  of  kindred  subjects  from  the  same 
point  of  view.  On  this  arrount  it  is  attributed  to  Papias  by  Routh 
and  others,  and  probobly  this  attribution  would  have  been  generally 

•  ft.  E.,  iii.  39.      Tha  word  avnymiMf,  tirioe  i*p«itod,  paints  to  thil  rcotiietLoa 
wLicli  Euwbius  iinpraM  ngion  huuMlf. 
t  Vie  dc  J^ns,  |>.  istj.  X  Inn.,  r.  98.  1,  3. 

f  Fragm.  tr.  (RouUi}.    tioosbgra,  p.  IQ. 
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allowed,  if  the  quotation  from  St.  John's  Gospel  hud  not  etood  in  the 
way  of  its  ncccptancc.  This  paswige,  too,  will  wn"o  to  illustrste  the 
coujoctural  iccountA which  has  boon  adopted  above,  of  the  geooral 
character  of  the  work  of  Papias.  for  it  presents  what  ii  strictly  im 
ittUrpretation  of  a  sa}'ing,  or  Miying8>  of  our  Lord  oootained  in  llie 
canouioU  Qtvipels. 

These  conttidcrat  Ions  m>«iu  to  havo  estabh'sht'd  a  probaHltty 
that  Papias  wue  acquaiutwl  with  tho  Oospd.  of  St.  John.  There  K 
indeed,  every  ant«;edent  rcuuon  for  suppomng  that  it  should  havo 
berii  known  to  him.  The  fourth  Oo«pel  in  allowed,  rvm  by  those 
who  dispute  its  Apostolii;  authorship,  to  have  emanated  from  Asia 
Minor ;  and  it  is  now  certain  that  in  the  age  of  Papias  distant 
Cbuiches  receired  it  a.s  aiithnritative.  If  the  latest  criticism  hna 
aaaailed  the  f^eniunenens  of  thin  (io»4pel,  the  tatcst  dincoveriee  faaTe  in 
an  opportune  moment  furnished  the  moet  powerful  weapons  of  dei^nce 
af>ain8t  tlu-Ac  assaults.  The  recent  publication  of  the  lost  work  of 
Hippolytus  funiiaheo  quotations  iu  Basilides  and  the  followers  of 
Simon  Magus;*  the  recent  recorery  of  the  lost  cndiag  of  tlie 
Cleuientintaf  shows  that  it  was  kuowti  and  nj>])reciuted  also  hy 
Judui(;  writws.  These  facts  represent  the  tCMtimouy  of  divers  caun> 
tries  and  antugouistic  schools  of  thought  hofore  and  about  the  timo 
when  Papiiks  probably  wroKh  And  it  may  reasonably  he  cxpoot«d 
that  if  the  lost  work  of  Papios  wore  brought  to  light  by  a  similar 
bappy  diicovrn,',  it  would  exhibit  tmcos  as  distinct  and  uneqaivocol 
of  his  neceptanco  of  thi«  canoniciil  Goepcl.* 

The  GiiKjiel  of  St.  TaiIco  \\a»  been  left  to  tho  last,  because  it  cannot 
be  considered  wholly  apart  from  tho  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
£{Hatlea  of  St.  Paul.  It  has  been  supposed  (and  hei-eugiiin  the  silence 
of  Eoaebios  has  been  invoked)  that  the  writings  of  the  Paalinc  cycle 

*  Sta  Um  Kfoeaces  in  Wcatootl,  Omm,  p]x  219  v\.,  2d6. 

t  0.*m.  Horn.,  xix.  32, 

1  Tim  {iDitHicit  of  RuMbius  w  is  foci  ■upiiUod  by  &  laler  aaoiiTBiatt)  writer,  from 
vbmn  wr  liom  that  I^pina  ma anquudta]  with  tbo  (loapol  of  Rt.  John.  In  an  ta^n' 
uK-nl  pn-l!i.-.<il  to  tliia  L^O!<p«1  tti  a  Vatiiaii  MS.,  iiud  pulilUlwI  in  Uin  warka  of  QudiasI 
J.  M.  Thnrnnuiii  [Op.  I.|i.  344;  ■»>  p,  n.\x.  of  Vcuoai'a  prvhcel,  wviutdoa  loUowi: — 
"  Bvan^cliucn  .Tolinnnii  numifrsCitnTii  nt  dfttiitn  citcrlcuiiii  nl)  Joliitnn«ii4hii«ln  eotpoM 
C0D>titut«  i  mevi  Fupiu  nonuncs  Hicrapolituitii,  ducipiilnii  Johoania  ouiu,  in  exotcrf- 
cU)  Ml  eat  hi  caltomia  <|u!nquc  lltnia  tuliitiu  Dtai:np9tt  vcm  etuiftdiacn  dicUak 
JotuuiSA  rects.  Vcnini  klurtion  lintrtlioiia,  cnm  ab  eo  fkiaMt  imptobstui,  eo  qiM)d 
eoDtrnria  MRti«tint,  abjitlui  cHt  u  Joliiiniii<.  !■  vera  xcrifiU  vi>I  vputolM  sd  mn  pas 
tnlcmt  s  bntribiifl  ^Tii  in  Pnrttn  fni^runt."  Atttiotioii  ku  "bixn  i«cant]j>  dii«ctcd  to  tlu* 
•xtnct,  Itithnrto  atiBiigiiJy  ovcrlookvil,  li^  Abcrlo  in  Ibo  TJ^talof.  iiitartmUeiw,  ISMi 
p.  7,  oq.  Thr  pBMa|{0  il  ohviounlj-  corrupt,  and  nioiDDVCT  conlAbu  ULBclirOciiSBiS  snil 
otlwr  iuccnrai'iia  vliidi  can  lumll}' it.-  rxiilainnl  by  tho  aUto  of  tbo  Int;bntt1ia  vrit^r 
(or  mora  prababljr,  aoino  oarlicr  niilhority  to  wbata.  ha  wsa  fndeblsd)  appasn  to  \».y« 
knovn  tlia  wcs^  of  Pftpiiw,  aBil  to  hnvn  found  in  it  nn  allnoion  10  tfcs  eireiuiMtniuci 
under  wtiidi  Ift.  Jobn'a  Oo^pcl  itm  written,    'ilio  liH.  is  oasigatd  19  lbs  aiotJi  oeotwy. 
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i  were  unknown  I0,  or  ijpiored  by,  PnpiM.    UnknowTi  they  con  scarcely 
I  lave  been,  for  the  EpiatU-s  of  St.  Paul  were  circulatwl  in  liiese  parts, 
land  oue  vnhx  oepecially  iuUr««sed   to  tlio  noighbouriug  Cburc:b  of 
UObloBeaD.     On  tho  other  hand,  it  is  po»»ibIe  that  Papia^  did  not  ijuote 
I  «■  allude  to  tlit-sc  Epistles.      Thejr  would    not  sujiplv  %'LTy  much 
I  matter  which  he  could  turn  to  account,  nor  doM  he  uppcur  to  hnye 
^Lud  the  capacity  for  cntcriag  into  the  breadth  aud  di:pth  of  the 
Apostle's  Icnchingf.    Thij?,  howcTcr,  is  very  different  from  a  direct 
,  leptidiation  of  St.  Paul'n  TiTitings.     The  fact  Ibut  he^va8acoInpauioD 
I  of  Polyearp,  that  he  is  ijiiotod  with  respect  by  Jronajus,  and  that  the 
I  school  of  elden*  generally,  to  which  he  may  be  considered  to  Iiavo' 
lltelonged,  did  rerogTii^^c  and  (juote  the  Paulino  Epistlcii,  is  a  far- 
I  weightier  consideration  than  any  argument  drawn  from  mere  silence. 
I      But  there  are  indications,  howevor  iudcci^ve,  that  Fapia<)  did  use 
I  the  writings  of  St.  Luke.    A  frajpuent  ia  prcscr^'ed  in  the  common- 
llariea  on  the  ApocnlypHO,  where  this  father  sayii  of  the  imgi>Is  warring 
IkgoinBt  heaven,  "  It  eame  to  pa&s  that  theli'  array  ended  in  nothing  ; 
'Ibr  the  great  dragon,  the  old  tierpent,  wan  cast  out,  who  is,  called 
Satan  and  the  devil,  and    cost   down    to  the    earth,  he   and    hi« 
angels."'       [ji  it   not    probable  that   we   hare   in    this    passagn   as 
interpretation   of  our   Lord'c   words,  "I   beheld  Satan  as  lightoiog 
fill!  from  heaven,"  recorded  by  St.  Luke  alone  Vf     Another  fragment 
pre«rve«  a  tradition  of  the  death  of  the  traitor.     "  Judas,"  report«d 
Papiaa,  "  went  about  in  this  world  a  striking  example  of  imfne^ ; 
for,  his  body  being  awoUen  so  much  that  ho  could  not  pass  where  a 
ounage  passed  easily,  he  wuj!  crushed  by  the  earriage,  so  that  his 
bowels  guslicd  out,"       ApoUiuariua  of    I*aodiooa.{  who    haa    pre- 
acrrcd  this  fmgmont,  quotes  it  to  show  that  Judas  lived  after  hanging- 
hinuelf,  and  thu»  to  reconcile  the  account  of  St.  Matthew  with  the 
allusion  in  the  AcU.     It  i«  too  much  to  assume  that  Pnpias  himself 
repeated  tho  Ir&ditlon  with  this  aim,  but  the  rcseinbbnce  to  tho 
account  in  tho  Acts  is  worthy  of  notice.     Other  pointK  of  affinity  to 
the  Acts  are  his  mention  of  Justus  Baraabaa  and  bia  relations  with 
tho  daughters  of  Philip. 

Whether  along  with  the  canonical  Scriptures  Papias  oaed  apocrj-- 
phol  writings  also,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty.    We  kuow 

*  &M  Cnunar'«  Oattnatm  Apoc.,  xil.  9,  p.  360.  Utosgh  tI«iiUi  (p.  <1)  doMBot  fcdiait 
the  ktw  v«nla  l0X^ii  jap,  E.r.^.,  u  put  «f  ttic  qnoUtiuu  Ixotn  l*»)>ut*.  Lbs  isrna  oi  the 
nent^inoo  favuun  Lhu. 

t  Luke  z.  IS. 

;  (^^(l  Routh,  p.  29.  Kfthit  (L  c,  p.  0S2]  nppaN*  Ohndini  ApaUinarin^  vho  vu 
ttppomaUy  tho  inuoi^diiito  ■uooewor  of  Papu,  ••  buliop  «f  EUantpoUa,  to  b«  inMnt. 
But  thu  view  feema  nuMt  impnbatile.  Ua  Iha  oilier  hmnd,  Apulluuuitui  of  Laodiow 
{cim.  31S  A.1I.),  who  ITU  ■  mfUoaOBrian.  and  thctxtfore  a  piobablg  Bliidcnt  of  Twfim, 
ii  frDqutmtl)'  iiuolod  in  tlw  CkIckd. 

G  a  2 
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tbat  he  rolat«<1  a  story  of  "  a  woman  accuned  before  llie  Lord  of 
many  itinn,"  whicli  was  found  in  thu  Gospel  according  to  tbo  Hebrews  ; 
but  ibis  may  haxe  been  derived  equally  well  fnnn  nral  tradilinn. 
The  incident,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  account  of  the 
woman  takm  in  adultery,  which,  though  it  neems  to  hare  no  just 
claim  to  it£  present  place,  uevcrthelcfls  bears  strong  internal  marks  of 
authentic  hislory-.  Its  iiicorporaiiou  into  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
serves  to  show  that  it  was  a  wide-spread  and  accredited  tradition  in 
the  early  agog. 

2.  Tbia  investigation  will  have  prepared  the  way  for  an  estimate 
of  the  doctrinal  opinione  of  Pupias.  In  fad,  tlio  latter  qucation  is 
alnioet  cxhuuatcd  in  the  fonnir ;  for  the  rouge  wf  canonical  writings 
recognised  by  any  curly  author  ia  the  fairvdt  test  of  bis  doctrinal 
position.  Xlitherto,  nt  least,  wc  have  seen  no  ground  for  attributing 
to  him  Juduiidng  or  Ebionite  news ;  nor  do  (ho  extant  fragment* 
lend  any  coiuitenance  to  this  opinion.  A  strong  millennarian,  indet-d, 
he  was,  as  nre  also  a  ver)'  large  number  of  the  Christian  writers  of 
the  second  century;  but  the  examples  of  Barnabas,  of  Irenaiiis,  and  of 
Tertiillian  will  show  how  conipleteh-  this  conception  of  the  lungdom 
of  Oiriet  was  dissociated  from  strictly  Judaic  views.  In  otlier  re* 
epecta  the  remains  of  Papias  are  wholly  colourless  as  regards  doctrine. 
We  have  oeen,  indeed,  that  Kbioniic  influences  were  at  one  time 
working  in  his  neigbbourboud  ;  but  the  earlietit  history  of  Christian. 
Hierapolis  bears  testimony  to  thn  presence  of  other  principles  alw; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we  t^bould  ascribe  to  him  the  errors  of 
the  ColoBsirm  heretics  rather  than  the  doctrines  of  St.  I^niil  or 
St.  John.  Wlicrc  no  direct  cridonco  is  forthcoming,  it  seems  natural 
to  infer  his  opinions  from  the  known  news  of  others  belonging  to 
ii\e  wiroe  school  and  countrj- — of  Polycarp,  for  instance,  of  IrenEeas, 
and  of  tbo  elders  quoted  by  ibis  lust-mentioned  writer.  He  may 
perhaps  have  been  a  Jew  by  blrlh  or  by  dtwoeut,  though  of  this  there 
is  no  evidence,  and  bis  name  setnis  lo  be  Phrygian.  He  may  have 
quoted  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  though  tlits  is  doubtful, 
and,  if  establiubed,  pruves  nuthiug,  for  Clement  uf  Alci^iuidriu  and 
Origcn  do  the  same.  On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  bis  con- 
nexions were  more  Jewish  than  Gentile ;  or,  if  Gentile,  that  they 
were  Pbrj-giau  rather  than  Greek.  Hellenio  culture  is  generally 
auociated  with  larger  views.  His  smallucKs  of  intellect  and  bis  love 
of  the  marvelluus  suggest  that  be  bod  not  been  brought  directly 
under  ita  iuHucnce. 

In  this  cxumiuutiun  of  the  fragments  of  Papias,  the  subject  has 
been  considered  solely  from  a  critical  point  of  view.  Other  fiir 
weightier  considerations  are  partially  and  indirectly  involved  in  the 
results  tbenco  obtained.    £ut  it  eeemed  better  not  to  let  these  inter- 
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fere  witli  tie  calm  diseuwum.  of  the  critical  question.  Under  sacb 
circumstancca  it  beoomM  b  duty  t«  risk  the  appearanc«  of  coldness 
or  indifibrence  in  the  eyes  of  friends,  rather  tlian  give  ground  to 
opponents  for  tlie  iiupuUtion  of  striving  to  prop  up  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, or  of  sinking  tbo  judge  iu  the  advocate. 

One  remark  only  may  to  allowed  in  conclusion.  Papifts  is  pro- 
bably the  typo  of  a  couaidurable  nuiubt-r  even  of  the  more  prominent 
Chhatian  tcticbers  iu  the  second  evuturk-.  Enforced  by  such  exam- 
plcB,  St- Piinl's  description  of  the  Groitpol  as  a  "tTcnsyJO  held  in 
earthen  restiela"  receives  a  new  illustralinn  which  thiviws  iti*  original 
roferenne  wholly  into  the  shade.  Even  those  who  deny  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Apostles  the  title  of  a  direct  revelation  from  God,  do  yet 
readily  allnw  that  the  great  ideas  of  religion  are  set  forth  by  them 
with  no  ordinary  power.  iJut  for  their  BucceRsors  no  snch  claim  can 
be  advanced.  How  then,  we  may  well  aak,  did  it  happen  that,  sup- 
ported by  snch  feeble  advocjit*8  and  expounded  by  such  narrow- 
minded  teiiehorB,  Chriatianity  waa  not  crushed  in  the  general  confljct 
of  creeds^  overborne  not  so  much  by  the  assaults  of  foeu  us  by  the 
helpleasuesM  and  confusion  in  it^  own  niuks  f  The  answer  is  plain. 
Christianity  survived,  and  grew,  uud  trininphod,  despite  its  defenders, 
and  by  its  owe  inherent  strength.  It  pu»cssed  a  divine  force  and 
truth,  which  men  like  Papio^  could  foct,  but  could  not  expound ; 
wluch,  though  thoir  intellects  were  all  too  feoblo  to  grasp  it,  was  yet 
powerful  to  regenerate  their  hearts  and  remould  their  lives. 

J.   B.    LlOHTKOOT. 


ANCILLA  DOMINI:   THOUGHTS  ON 
CHRISTIAN  ART. 


VI.— TTTE  niUOKAL  THEOET  OF  ART. 


SINCI'j  we  began  these  papen,  tbe  muia  questicm  of  (lie  moislity 
of  art  liB5  been  iDtirrcd  by  varioiu)  bunds  with  oonaiclonible 
energy.  Wa  faavo  in  grout  mcamrc  uasumcd  its  umswcr  bitberto ; 
and  luive  asserted,  diroctly  ot  by  implication,  eometbiog  lilfc  a  diTine 
origiin  for  tbat  Lower  kind  of  in^irntion  vhicb  men  call  tho  inspt- 
rutiou  of  (wctrj'  nnd  painting.*  Our  bj'poth'Osis  has  bcon,  in  sborl, 
that  beauty  im  of  God  ;  and  tbat  IIo  bas  prompted  ni<tn  to  seek  it,  by 
Hpocial  gifts,  and  provided  tbnt  their  Benrcb,  generally  Hpeaking,  shall 
succeed  best  wbon  it  is  conducled  under  conditions  of  obedience  to  cer- 
tain other  rules  of  His  for  man,  called  tho  Lawa  of  Morality  or  Right. 
Consequently,  we  seem  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  other  tbeoriffl 
whi(^h  didcounGct  art  from  all  lnvts  of  mnrnls,  immntable  or  other. 
We  also  clofib  decidedly  with  thiit  BenHiuilism  in  the  practice  of  ori 
which  IB  now  beginning  to  uppeal  for  support  to  the  non-moral 
tlitfory  in  piiinting  imd  ptxrtry,  and  which  rau-st  have  lately  rcvcivcd 
considerable  support  from  the  brilliant  lectures  of  M.  Tuinc  on 
its  first  followers,  tho  RenuisHance  paintom.  We  aleo  canntm 
obliquely  againnt  Positivism  or  Alaterialinn,  for  art  cannot  see  any 
difference  between  thorn.  "  It  is  nccesfiary,"  a«  Socrates  said,  "  to 
follow  wherever  tbe  Xo>«c  loads  one ; "  and  at  present  its  path  is 
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Btmight  throug'li  that  grout  Ittcrury  free  figlit  which  broko  nut  lust 
on  th(!  pubtiuation  gl'  Mr.  Swinburne's  i'ucms,  und  lu  wbiclt  that 
brilliant  writ«r,  Mr.  Ilossotti,  Mr.  Buchoiutn,  aad  eom?  of  the  nritcrs 
iu  tbo  Saiuniat/  ^eriew,  l«ok  pritiiiipAl  {inrls.  It  is  a  buttio  of  con- 
fused noise  and  of  pretty  kiird  blows  ;  iho  ability  of  tho  comhaltttits 
is  great,  and  most  of  th«m  nro  diKtuigui^hed  for  plnia  speaking, 
bnt  the  XiSyor  is  iiiesordblc.  We  have  been  talking  of  a  moml  und 
educational  influoiico  iu  landscape  art ;  and  if  tlierc  is  no  raonil  in 
art  at  all,  wc  haire  very  unprofitably  occupied  the  pages  of  the 
Contcmpomfy  Review. 

Artists  and  clergy,  and  all  who  are  in  dafly  oontact  with  doily 
phenomena,  are  very  apt  to  look  at  things  in  the  concrete,  as  (hey 
find  them.  *"  If  I  were  asked,"  said  some  such  dl«pittaut,  in  a  late 
i>xford  controversy',  *' whether  doubta  were  ruinous,  I  should  ray, 
wbme  doubts  i"'  And  all  will  allow  that  responsibility  (supposing 
auch  a  thinp:  to  exist)  for  miBuae  of  artistic  power,  is  just  like  all  other 
leeponsibility — an  indi%*idual  and  personal  matter.  Though  no  man 
really  know;)  the  effect  of  bis  own  works  for  good  or  evil,  tlii?y  have 
au  efieot ;  nor  is  it  dirE>t;tly  deaiMl  ihut  tbo  perMniil  iiiorul  character 
and  vie«'s  of  the  workniun  are  strongly  reflecied  in  his  productions,  or 
that  if  there  is  any  rwpoiisibility  (that  is  to  osy,  if  there  is  any  judg- 
ment)— bo  is  subject  to  it  for  them  ;  for  bis  own  purposo  in  doing 
tbem,  primarily ;  for  their  effects  on  other  men,  eccondurily  and  in  a 
less  degree.  Ko  one  scenid  to  doubt  that  art  has  great  bearing  on 
morals,  if  there  are  any.  What  is  said,  or  implied,  is  that,  artisti- 
cally and  practically,  there  arc  no  momls;  that  morality  cannot  be 
jiroi'ed  to  bavc  absolute  and  imconventional  principles  or  sanction ; 
and  that  if  it  could,  fqiecial  circnmstances  or  character  give  the  artist 
a  right  to  set  ita  rules  aside  in  his  work,  as  lie  coniDcif^tiousIy  thinks 
proper. 

It  is  not  our  banoesa  here  to  appeal  to  individual  conscience, 
though  we  most  aesort  its  exiatence,  for  artists  just  oa  much  as  for 
any  other  kind  of  thinkers  or  workers.  Nor  cad  we  enter  ou  the 
qtiGstion  of  jmraufable  morality.  It  is  histuri^^ally  true  that  till 
the  RenaiiauuH>,  and  that  decay  of  Christianity  in  Ilaly  which 
synchroninn  with  it,  art  was  constantly  employed  on  the  side  of 
morality,  and  of  detinitc  Chriatiim  doctrine  and  toachiog.  Wo  have 
oureulvcs  trMtted  it  as  n  nteouH  of  education,  not  disguieing  our  view 
of  the  end  and  tmiil  cause  of  all  education.  Education,  properly 
speaking,  is  the  training  of  the  whole  »ouI — imagination,  pansion, 
.^ntime-nt  and  all;  the  training  of  the  intellect  is  murpproix^rlycallwi 
Information.  At  present,  one  reason  for  calling  art  to  help  us  is  tkat 
modem  secular  edot^ition,  so  called,  has  a  tendency  to  up}iL-ul  less 
and  lees  to  the  soul,  and  always  more  exclusively  to  such  iutullectual 
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power  OM  young  people  dibt  posaeea.  For  want,  as  we  tliink,  of  prc^wr 
TnpanH  of  acting  wUli  wrlainty  on  tlio  whoh;  character  of  tli(>»e  under 
iDetruction,wc  arc  beginning  bulf-dct^iriuglytotcach  them  onlyintel- 
Icctual  facte,  which  wc  call  certain.  And  the  truth  i«,  that  our  newer 
i^etcnw  of  instruction  acknowledge  entire  uneortainty  about  the  eooL 
It  oannot  be  cheinicaUy  analysed,  or  "observed,"  or  got  into  a  micro- 
scope, or  made  into  a  preparation,  orboiight  and  sold,  allcoatby  visible 
coTomerce.  Ho,  practically  and  risibly  UM'fiil  teaching  is  called  for. 
Physical  science,  languages,  and  mathematics  are  the  cry  of  intrdy 
secular  edacatioQ.  AH  theee  deal  with  positive  things.  Physical 
Bcieoce  appeals  a  great  deal  to  the  eye,  its  resulta  are  perceptible  to 
the  wuses,  whatever  iaforeuces  may  or  may  not  rightly  be  drawn 
from  them.  Muthematiml  inquiries  are  denionsl  ruble  in  their 
rasulta;  MumB,  and  tbu  capacity  of  duiug  them,  are  obvious  pheno* 
menu ;  language  speuka  for  ilHclf.  Qivo  the  mind  thcae,  men  my, 
and  let  the  »oul  luki*  cure  of  itself;  leach  u  coutbc  of  morals,  if  voo 
plensv,  but  do  uot  take  too  much  truublu  about  their  smirco  m* 
Bonotion  :  best  "  let  sleeping  dogs  lie  !  " 

Now  wc  apprehend  that  aecular  education  in  not  the  sort  of  tca<^hing 
which  will  ever  prrxluce  a  strong  school  of  historicnl  fresco.  Goethe 
made  Zeiin  tell  the  nutcnst  poet,  who  could  tind  no  spot  of  the  eurth 
to  rest  on,  mnee  "  men  the  workers  "  had  fully  occupied  it  while  he 
gazed  on  Zeuti,  that  after  all  there  was  a  place  prepared  for  Itim  in 
heaven.  If  there  in  no  such  place,  then  are  poetic  tmd  artiHls,  like 
Chrietians,  of  all  men  most  miserable.  If  art  be  not  connected  with 
and  a  wilneiut  to  the  spiritual  life,  the  inner  life,  the  s]>ring«  of 
thuugbt,  word,  and  action,  und  their  Maker,  nhe  may  retain  her 
vivid  power  of  convej-ing  fact-iuformatioii,  no  doubt;  but  she  loaee 
lier  hold  on  all  the  indeterminate  purt  of  man,  all  her  conmlatioil, 
htT  eyesight  and  her  wings,  when  nhe  is  ciiruUcd  among  (certificated 
eclioolmiBtresaeB.  Or  else  another  eervicc  i«  open  Ui  tio  wingleeH  Peri 
without  Paradiflc.  She  may  follow  in  the  train  of  plcoauio.  We 
shall  see  how  slie  fares  in  that  service.  But  let  u*  tmcc  out,  as  far 
OK  we  understand  it,  the  basis  of  thought  on  which  the  non-moral, 
aeciUar,  or  positive  theory  of  painting  and  poetry  seems  to  stand. 

In  tho  first  place  it  atands  on  the  broad  undeniable  fact  that  the 
technical  practice  of  art,  and  queat  of  beauty  by  rule,  ha-i  notiiing  to 
do  with  morale,  or  may  he  considered  as  unconnected  with  them  ; 
— though  the  artist  is  not  I'roo  from  the  dutice  of  industry  and  hon«aty 
in  his  work,  and  though  men  fail  in  art  for  want  of  these  thinga ; 
and  though  the  very  paper  and  colours  we  use  may  be  immoral 
paper  and  colours,  sophisticated  for  gain,  and  may  bo  spoil  our  work. 
}3ut  bad  men  may  be  good  pointerK,  and  bud  picturcA  good  painting. 
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and  tho  work  of  great  men.  Considering  art  as  a  techiucal  or 
scivQtilic  system  of  prr>ducin^  beautr>  there  is  no  doubt  that  men  cun 
aud  do  produeo  beautitul  verse  or  painting  Tvithoiit  reference  to 
muraU,  nud  iii  duliance  of  them.  Aguiii,  the  Bimlv»iii  of  b«iiuty  is 
said  to  bet  nearly  complete,  with  M.  Jouffroy  ;  and  when  it«  principles 
really  are  aecertainM!,  they  may  be  reduced  to  practice.  Art  may 
be  expected  to  become  u  atieuce,  aud  beauty  will  ihea  be  producible 
in  any  quantity  by  dint  of  training. 

Before  anything  eUo,  wo  must  acknowledge  the  conBidcrahlo 
amount  of  truth  which  lies  in  all  this.  All  the  technical  and 
scientific  part  of  art  can  no  more  aflect  the  moral  rewdt  of  picturee, 
than  the  use  of  Pagan  paint  and  brushes  could  unchrirtianixe  the 
martyrs'  work  in  the  Gataeoinbs.  ^Vnd  principles  of  colour,  composi- 
tion, and  all  matters  of  tiwte  which  appeal  to  the  eye  only,  are  purely 
technical.  Moral  pnrpoee  or  aapiration  has  nothing  to  do  with  them  ; 
they  are  right  or  wrong,  and  fault  in  them  is  of  the  nature  of  intd- 
loctual  error  only.  If  a  young  pre-KafaeU'te  will  use  too  much 
emoruld  green,  all  his  earnest- mindednesa  and  proper  tendencies  will 
not  prevent  his  pictures  setting  one's  teeth  on  edge.  JJut  behind 
the  sense  lies  the  soul.  And  when  iiutead  of  the  "  vert  perroqut't " 
vhicb  M.  Tatne  mentions  9»  a  cluiracterixtic  of  English  art,  u  man 
-puts  a  strong  daah  of  scnauul  or  cruel  cxcitcmt-nt  on  his  canvass, 
then  a  Ihculty  or  scdfib  in  the  spectator  is,  or  should  Ihi  ofli^iidcd, 
which  is  not  the  sense  of  sight,  'llie  practical  question  is  thin,  as 
between  the  moral  theory  of  art,  oa  God's  handmaid,  and  the  yot 
indistinctly  stated  view  which  nets  the  artist  free  from  all  rosponsi* 
bility  for  cho  tendency  of  his  work.  Uas  the  spectator,  qad  critic,  as 
much  right  to  be  offended  with  indecency,  &*  he  has  to  object  to  "  vert 
perroquet  f"  Has  decency,  or  rcTcrence.  or  modesty,  or  squeainiah- 
nees,  call  it  what  you  like,  any  buBincsB  with  art  or  criticism  P 

We  admit  that  there  is  no  specially  religious  art,  in  the  same  eenM 
in  which  there  ia  no  religious  or  moral  chemistry  or  political  economy ; 
the  morality  of  all  of  tliem  is  really  the  same  thing  as  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  persons  pmployed  in  them.  The  productiim  of  beauty 
depends,  as  far  as  mere  skill  and  hibour  can  go,  on  observance  of 
certain  principles,  as  a  sinf  tjuA  non  cauw.  Attending  to  mica  will 
not  do  all  ;  properly  speaking,  it  will  scarcely  do  anything,  as  their 
tcndtaey  is  mostly  ncgiitivo,  and  they  teach  what  to  avoid,  hut 
cannot  tench  what  to  create,  or  how.  But  if  you  do  not  in  great 
measure  comply  with  certain  principles,  conveniently  omlxMlied  in 
rules,  you  can  have  no  succtss.  Aud  unless  you  have  a  certain  con- 
siderable amount  of  power  and  industry,  you  cannot  comply  with, 
them    in  a  striking  or  original  way,  or  indeed  at  sU.      But  had 


mi  tUcag*  are  oAca  'ver^  vstf ;  (bon^  otiH* 
Ui^do  poBHH  viU  to  moertmmtj  be  c— awrtgd  wilh 
Omt  bert  Bcnlqulztiai:  i^  rtiifth  ibji  tiiiili  U  ^^Iwi  iiw,  if 
sotkD  "gfr*^  vuEf  be  tneei  te  «Til.  uaQ  Q^meoMtoCdeai^r,  nee, 
aid  pam  ■>«  afoe  ami  finas  af  dessk.  A1k»  viikaat  daabt,  mm» 
TBty  mmanl  peniBa,  nany  matiBBal  asd  teffrAts  ettBBnm^  MhI 
tWBtleM  :■—■ imato  tluBgi  JacfMe  of  imiUMwtilily,  are  beyoad 
dMcriptuo  beautifuL  Aj^am.  it  n  Miply  *■"—".  it  is  in  the  ^ini 
ai  man,  to  ddiglit  is  beanty  pnze  aod  aiaplf,  maw ttiita  in  bwly 
impnre  and  coaqiorad  with  other  tkia^ ;  irithaid  knmria^  if  be  la 
getting  moral  good  from  it,  ■juwtimue  vitbont  t*>"ifc;iig  aboot  rilfc 
«f  monl  trriL  U  yoar  girai  srttst  be  Corr^gio  ba  will  poiak  hit 
Antiopft,  viekecfly  if  yoa  Uke^  bat  beyend  dotial  or  dexriptiaK  wdl^ 
and  hiR  art  will  be  good  art,  at  to  its  moaM  and  iiBTTWiliato  cnd^ 
Qtoa^  that  end  be  inunoraL  Still,  ao  much  the  wone  for  Cuereggia, 
iD  as  Atm  hie  final  end  wu  immoraL  Riding  a  good  horse  brnfaUy. 
or  TiiaiMTng  »  good  wcapou,  data  not  make  them  bad,  si  leaat,  not- 
naeaHarily  and  all  at  once ;  it  tnakca  ihc  abuacr  anawerable  for  the 
ham  be  does  in'M  tbcm,  and  the  barm  he  does  to  them.  Corre^io's 
band  wax  good,  eo  was  hU  knowledge,  no  were  his  culours,  n  wevs 
his  brtubm,  nnd  he  miinui«d  them  all  alike.  His  sin  was  gnat  !■ 
miHiuing  hi«  indeecribablo  powpr  orer  beauty,  hut  couH  not  dc^Tv 
him  of  it.  'i'he  excellence  of  his  work  is  diKtinguishublc  from  its  enl 
pmrpooa  He  might  have  spared  the  oatrr  and  the  Cupid,  and  the 
suggiative  lanfi^or.  As  to  tbe^lowin^rolonr,  it  half  r«dcvtas  tbowod^ 
it  does  not  lower  it.  l>o  you  think  Correggio,  being  the  pointer  he 
was,  coold  uut  bare  mode  his  Autiope  ax  beautiful  wiihout  its  evtl? 
If  •»,  look  at  Kome  nKxlem  work  ;  look  ul  Mr.  Ittimc  Jniies's  fumsle 
flgurce;  you  cannot  want  much  more  beauty  or  pns«ion  than  is  in 
them,  but  you  miut  look  bard  indeed,  and  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
eye.  before  you  find  uny  vicu  in  tbem. 

The  noii-moral  tliuury  will  do  vuri-  well  to  carry  a  philoeopher,  bot 
when  a  poet  mount«  it  he  ridce  it  harder,  ai^  it  run»  away  with  hin. 
Tho«i  who  hnvp  compiircxl  SI.  Tnine's  lectures  with  Mr.  Swinbtune's 
povtf}'  will  win  a  curiou»)  connection  between  tliton.  The  pbilueopiher 
dencribee  the  art  of  the  Renai.<(8ano(>,  the  great  worka  of  the  period 
when  art  Jirvt  (tast  off  it«  moral  anil  religious  istTvice,  and  whoa  the 
non-monU  tbeorj- broke  out  in  prarticr.  The  poet  give^  ua  somsof 
the  most  beautiful  verse  in  our  language,  written  on  ItenrUMtuioo  or 
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non-morat  principles.  Their  mudc,  their  paxsion,  and  their  «:h4^&r- 
»hip  might  carry  one  orcr  very  much,  as  the  iniluite  beauty  of  the 
Anttope  haU'  excuses  it ;  but  the  youog  poet  at  present  will  neither 
tender  nor  accept  excuse,  but  for  his  defence,  we  should  liare  ^Ituliy 
let  him  alone ;  but  ve  cannot  help  noticing  the  oonsonsus  between 
him  and  M.  Tainc,  that  great  art  in  immoral  and  that  wiokoduess 
makes  the  Maker,  or  poet.  If  art  Hcek  truth,  evil  is  as  real  an  good, 
and  there  is  more  of  it;  If  beauty,  there  in  no  beauty  like  lhu.t  of 
loose  women.  The  poet  (aaya  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  bis  rather  scrtuuii- 
ing  but  exceedingly  witty  B«'If-justiiication,)  finds  "  inspiration  in  the 
great  wicked  eyca"  of  people  of  that  sort.  Well,  wc  never  tried  that 
soorco ;  and  rooUy,  if  a  nun  is  to  write  poetry,  we  think  bo  may  do 
it  for  some  better  ivosoa  than  bocmise  "  diahlesse  obHg<^."  Words- 
worth and  TonnyAon  bavo  proved  that  u  good  deal  of  alBatiu  is  to  bo 
had  without  impurity,  and  many  other  poets  have  found  the  eyes 
tolerably  inspiring  without  the  wickedness.  But  poets  rush,  with 
their  Gerce  feminine  Intuition,  to  conclusioiis  which  philosophers  will 
not  sec,  or  will  not  ooufeu  that  they  boc.  Blank  atheism  and  the 
death  of  the  soul — "the  poppied  sleep,  tho  ccd  of  all" — and  the 
worm  as  the  end  of  all  beauty :  these  are  the  results  of  tho  immoral 
theory  and  nciirch  of  beauty  when  been  brains  nnd  reckless  hearts 
work  it  out.  ^Vllen  bis  hour  ia  oomc,  the  poet  will  eunie  God  and 
die  ;  until  then,  he  may  curse  God  and  debauch  himnelf  to  death. 

If  society  is  to  look  to  art  for  any  teaching  or  civilizing  effect  at 
ail,  eome  asaurancG  ought  to  be  given  and  fait  that  art  and  its  fol- 
bnren  shall  not  be  a  public  nuisance.  And  nothing  is  more  likely  to 
low  us  all  the  progress  which  ha^  been  made  than  suspicion,  vagTie  or 
defined,  about  sensualism  in  art.  Pluto  bunisbed  poeu  from  his 
Hepuhlic  altogetlivr  ;  and  if  the  immoral  theory  is  to  be  worked  out 
;a8  Mr.  Swinburne  and  his  apolugistn  work  tt.  in  geneml  denial,  de- 
ilpair,  and  the  license  of  despair,  I'lato's  le^dation  will  probably  be 

:-etiBcled,  with  the  applause  uf  all  sane  people.  If  human  greutiicas 
human  Icwduc»«,  and  intensity  and  indulgence  uf  pat>siOD 
[ly  contributes  to  the  greatnc»e  of  tho  artist,  then  wc  snppoao  he 
ZDU«t  be  on  wicked  as  possible,  and  the  public  must  take  care  of  its 
pockets  and  its  daughters  whenever  a  man  of  genius  appears.  Wo 
TBther  think  we  have  met  with  something  Like  tho  non-moral  or  ini> 
moral  theorj'  before  in  "  Firmilian."  That  here,  proposing  to  write 
an  astounding  and  petrifying  epio  about  Coin,  goos  vigorously  in  for 
crime  and  its  emotdons,  to  supply  himself  with  the  necesaary 
experiencee.  And  oa  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  new  principles,  th&y 
come  to  this :  that  truth  is  to  be  told  and  beauty  repraaented ;  that 
to  tell  the  truth  about  vice  a  man  mu.tt  produce  truly  vicious  works; 
and  that  the  beat  iuspirations  on  beauty  are  to  be  drawn  Jrom  great 
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wicV«!  eyee,  Ac,  4c.  Now,  if  there  is  anything  wliicTi  «m  intenrifyp 
and  iudi«tl  justify,  tlie  auspicioa  and  niirrowueB.'i  uf  firiti»ili  Puritan- 
iflni  more  than  this,  wo  do  uot  know  what  that  thing  is.  We  do  not 
know  anything:  which  can  doudcn  tlic  isjiirit  of  the  painter  more,  or 
tempt  more  subtly  or  Btrougly  thoBC  whum  it  does  not  ponilyse.  Can 
Bnything  be  more  likely  to  drive  men  of  eonscicnce  and  honoor  away 
fiwm  right  daring  of  fitibject  or  treatment,  into  the  diilneas  of  domestic 
painting  or  the  extremo  of  piirisni,  than  this  sort  of  advice  ?  Who 
can  help  baring  miagivings  aboul  life  schools,  if  all  the  young  gentle- 
mpn  in  them  are  to  gain  inspiration  in  the  new  way — from  great, 
wicked  eyes!*  We  have  said  quite  eroii^h  against  narrowness  and 
Puritan  suspicion  of  art ;  but  we  bare  nothing  to  do  with  art  which 
is  dedicated  lo  iViapus  and  Cotytto ;  and  if  that  is  to  prevail,  we  own 
our  preference  for  Philistiniiim  or  Quakerism. 

Before  we  come  to  M.  Taiue'a  brilliaiil  lecture  on  the  Renaissance, 
it  may  he  well  to  hear  Mr.  Euakiu  on  ibe  same  subject,  as  the  unin- 
tentional correspondence  between  the  two  authors  ueems  rather  strik- 
ing. Kg  one  neema  to  remcniber  pttasagca  like  the  following  (Modem 
Painters,  vol.  iii.j : — 

"Thcpnnmitof  Idoal  Bc-auty,  Rtrictly  tpaaVing^i.e.,  the  pnrsuit  of  beauty' 
onfy),  brought  profane  art,  io  the  modem  sense,  into  existeoce.  As  long  h 
inva  sought  for  truth  lint  anil  beuuly  secondarily,  the;  cared  chiefly,  of 
course,  for  tbe  chief  truth ;  antl  nil  nrt  was  oeoeMarily  reli^ous.  Itat  as 
soon  SH  they  sought  for  beauty  ilrst  and  truth  scoondarily,  tbey  were 
punished  by  losing  sight  of  tnit>i  altogether;  and  the  profaiw  (properly  m 
called)  nchoolAof  artwi?re  instantly  defclupetl.  Perfect  liumau  beauty  nug^t 
be,  indeed,  in  some  degree  coiudntetit  with  the  RKony  of  Madonnas  and  tha 
repentance  of  Magdakncf,  but  could  not  be  exhibited  in  fulness  when  tha 
eabjeets,  however  irrevtriently  treated,  still  demaadcd  Bomo  dcttncy  in  tba 

ortiet  and  Mioe  Rmvity  in  tho  Bprctator Newly  acquir«l  concoptions 

of  the  nobility  of  nokcdiicsa  could  in  no  wise  be  expressed  Wncuth  the  robes 
of  the  prelate  ur  the  uickclcth  of  the  recluso." 

Compare  M .  Tain(;'s  quotation  from  ColUni,  to  the  effect  that  all 
art  culminates  in  good  nude  drawing ;  and  we  must  remark  that  in 
the  positivist  or  malerialiRtic  view  of  things  it  ia  eo,  since  it  oan 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  bodily  beauty  of  men  and  women  exceeds 
all  other  known  forms  of  physical  beauty.  If  you  cannot  or  will  not 
put  D  spirit  into  your  painted  Ibrms  and  face«,  you  can  only  dwell  on 
their  9o«h,  and  nudity's  your  only  wear.  If  we  confess  neither  soul, 
nor  angel,  nor  spirit^  it  is  no  use,  iu  painting  or  in  verse,  to  take  tha 
Bonl's  morals  into  consideration  or  try  to  touch  the  soul ;  and  we  mosC 
determine  not  to  see  either  Boid  or  morals  iu  art.  And  here  we  come 
to  the  salient  dL-ttinction  between  realism  and  positivism  in  art,  which 
is  the  same  as  that  between  realism  and  matcriali&m,  and  which  con* 
gistB  in  the  belief  in  soul  and  EFpirit.  Art  and  morals,  or  art  and 
religion,  are  united  in  what  is  called  realism,  or  the  solemn  recogni- 
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tioE  of  facts ;  wbetlior  facta  suen  with  eye*  or  by  force  of  imaginative 
power;  for  what  is  lam^inatipe-  is  not  therefore  imaginary.  In  Lhe 
realist's  TJew.  religious  facts  arc  the  most  sublimt-  ones  known ;  then>- 
fore  tboy  produce  the  most  sublime  art- inspirations.  lu  tKu  pusitiv- 
isf  9,  tbcre  arc  no  religious  facts ;  beauty  is  a  phenomenon  at  prcufcnt 
produced  ompiritrally,  and  a  result  of  fortunate  coincidence  of  opera- 
tion in  an  (as  yet)  unknown  and  incalculable  number  of  material  laws 
or  s«j^upncp.s.  When  these  are  fully  known,  the  ncientific  artist  will 
be  able  to  producii  any  amount  or  intRnsity  of  beauty  by  rule,  aad 
the  word  liispiratioQ  will  be  as  much  out  of  date  in  ita  lower  seoae  as 
in  ita  higher. 

M.  Taino  takes  up  Aenaiaaance  art  like  a  historian  tuaraed  loose  in 
pastures  new,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  art  is  nev  f^ound  to  him  ;  aod 
he  goe»  on  rejoicing  to  tlie  end :  not  without  rtjauou.  There  is  truth 
enough  in  his  leading  theorem,  that  the  period  a  man  lives  iu,  plus 
lus  inherited  natural  constitution,  have  an  enurmous  influence  over 
hia  life  and  work.  Yet  most  artists  would  bo  inclined  to  plcud  for 
the  exisLeace  of  pL-rsonal  spirits  of  their  own,  and  that  muu  is  tnim 
and  master  of  his  fatu  and  his  work.  There  must  be  something-  like 
genius  and  original  thought :  pictures  are  not  like  matters  of  fatalist 
□ecaesity  to  painters.  But  this  is  what  3(.  Tnine's  Positivism  makes 
him  assort  and  imply.  lie  is,  wo  bcUcvo,  a  man  of  very  great  acquire- 
ment*, and  it  is  verj-  hard  lo  say  there  is  anything  of  which  ho  knows 
nothing.  But  wo  should  itay  that  he  must  know  less  of  art  than  he 
knows  of  anything  else,  and  that  ho  seems  to  have  looked  less  at 
picturoB  and  statues  than  most  men  of  his  time. 

Ho  begins  methodically  by  cutting  off  his  favourite  period  into 
what  Bailors  call  a  short  junk  of  sixty  years;  beforo  that  all  was 
archaism,  after  the  end  of  it  all  was  decay.  TTo  soparates,  in  his 
preface,  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  firet  thirty 
or  forty  years  of  the  sixteenth  from  al!  others  in  art,  as  the  era  of 
Leooardo,  Michael  Angelo,  Rafael,  Giorgiono,  Titian,  Veronese, 
Oorreggio,Bnd  Tintoret,whom  we  take  the  liberty  of  promoting  from 
the  second  ranic  Their  names  moi'k  the  central  era  of  Italian  art, 
the  very  summer  of  the  Itenaissance,  or  revival  of  Greek  and  Latin 
models  and  literature,  uud  of  schoWly  training  and  regular  syatema 
of  grammar  in  every  art  and  language.  And  having  named  these 
great  men,  M.  Taine  pmceeds  to  treat  them  all  a«  vegetables,  and  to 
CMnpare  them  to  Tinea  grown  at  exactly  the  right  eIo%-atioa  on  a  hill- 
side.  We  wonder  how  the  artist  part  of  his  uudit-nce  liked  it.  A 
living  philosopher  is  much  mure  than  any  number  of  dead  painters, 
no  doubt ;  at  least  while  the  balance  is  held  in  philoaophio  hand.i. 
Science  can  ncalyso  the  unfortunato  genius  into  hia  eomponpnt 
elementi,  and  leave  it  to  be  inforrod  that  a  time  of  synthesis  and 
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creation  may  come  vhen  ebe  shall  hv  eimbtod  to  f^v  artistic  powers 
in  little  boyn.  as  orcltidaccip  an>  grovrii  out  of  potatoes  or  wooden 
billete.     But  the  bar  of  Tlf  ichiurl  Angvlo':!  brovr  would  have  thickened 
a  little  at  the  comparison,  and  as  for  CiJliui,  he  would  probably  hare 
betoken  hinwolf  to  arqucbusc  nnd  dagger  at  a  rather  onrfy  period  of 
the  diaeooTBe.     Nor  would  iJie  ftirthcr  lectTirw,  whore  the  groat  art  of 
the  time  id  accounted  for  by  its  hidcooB  and  ontmgcous  wickedness, 
hsTe  gone  Terj*  far  to  comfort  the  spirits  of  Fra  Bartolomeo  and 
Rafael.     And  we  muBt  take  exception  to  the  constantly  unod  fallacy 
which  is  inrolTed,  in  arguing  from  analogy  as  if  it  was  likenew. 
Painters  are  not  in  the  least  like  ^-ines,  nor  are  the  ccttiaux  of  Kbonc 
or  tho  slopes  of  Apennino  tike  periods  of  time.     Then;  is  utuilogy 
between  the«e  men  and  their  works,  and  the  beauty  and  the  fttrcngth 
of  grapes  and  wine;  m  there  is  between  the  position  of  the   bwt 
stocks  oil  on  a  level,  and  of  tho  be«t  men  m-itliiii  a  certain  number  of 
yeure.     But  all  the  vines  at  a  certain  level  bear  the  host  grape^ 
and  all  tho  men  of  the  RcnaiBsancc  period  did  not  turn  paintent,  nor 
all  the  ijttintcrs  work  like  Titian.     It  amounta  to  a  ptiitto  priucipit 
to  say  that    the   ago    or   period   produced  the  men,  as  the  carbo- 
nates and  phosphates  of  the  soil  produce  the  grapes.    "  Expects  I 
growod,"    said    the  renowned  Top«y;  bat  few  men  who  have  CTcr 
had  an  original  work  in  their  brains,  or  on  their  ca«ela,  are  likely 
over  to  fall  iu  with  that  philosophic  Btfttement  in  its  fulness  and 
purity.     The  fact  in  that  these  comparisons  quietly  assimie  a  mate- 
rial  view  of  the  subject,  which  aays  man  is  not  man  ;  and  treat* 
individmd  power  or  character  as  an  intnwivc  clement,  and  the  genius 
and  poreouality,  say  of  Michael  Angelo,  tut  a  factor  in  the  historical 
problem  whoso  value  may  be  neglected.     Great  men  arc  awkward 
subjects  for   French  snuly-^iii.     They  do  not  fit    comfortably    into 
goncndisationii ;  they  have  what  Goethe  called  a  demoniac  clement  in 
them,  which  i'k  an  element,  and  cannot  be  broken  up  or  decoro- 
poaod.      Their  memory  xcoms    mathematical  treatment,   and  ihoy 
cannot  be  classified.    The  fact  is  they  do  assuredly  assert  the  spiritual 
side  of  humanity,  and  the  fame  of  their  name  is  a  standing  pro- 
test against  M.  Tainc'e  principle  that  the  period  produces  the  artist 
aa  a  hotbed  gTOw»  a  cucumber  within  its  warm  covering,  while  the 
bed  on  each  side  of  it  is  uu{.t|ual  to  the  production  even  of  early  pess- 
But  it  is  no  use  for  the  artist  to  cry  out  for  his  personality  under 
M.  Taine's  dissecting  huud.     Accounted  for  he  is  to  be,  in  uU  agcn^ 
an  an  imtt  or  specimen  of  a  national  type  of  character,  formed  with- 
out a  soul  of  his  own  by  past  uircumatancc,  and  further  modified  by 
preaent  cirCumstonce.     Personality,  genius,  free-will,  self,  shall  bo 
left  out  of  the  sum.     There  is  neither  soul,  nor  angel,  nor  spirit.     As 
for  God's  buiug  the  source  of  what  is  called  inspiration,  of  any  kind  or 
degree,  higher  or  lower — M.  Taine  is  not  the  man  to  take  off  his  hat 
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o  a  Jupiter  vboni  Franco  bos  dethrnnod.  One  may  plead  that 
Uiun;  in  evidence  of  a  soul,  in  eonii'body's  work  eomewhere,  in  M. 
Tuinc'a  goidvQ  age.  It  does  ae«m,  thst  if  Italiim  men  had  ^^vm 
Uk©  vines  in  thotw  days,  who  were  llio  sort  of  niBu  to  paint  the  Fates 
or  car\'o  tho  Pluses,  tberc!  would  have  beeu  raon)  Michtu-1  Angclof^ 
BI.  Taine  does  not  sgieuk  of  pictures  ;  hia  talk  ia  of  pageants,  nnd 
murders,  and  cavaltjadt^,  und  vilvut  jerkins,  and  purplo  cloaks.  Fine 
ctolbes  a2id  i-iolt^nt  vice  mudu  ItofucI,  tuid  then  Hutiuil  could  not  help 
pinlring  the  Virgin  of  tho  Buldiwchino.  Wu  marvel,  like  Uen 
Jonnon,  that  our  philosopher  ^pcaka  not  of  men's  VTOught  nhirlA,  he 
dwells  80  on  costume.  Of  eourso  we  are  bound  to  do  honour  to  his 
brilliant  diwcription«i,  his  capital  roforcnoos,  and  the  unoffoctod  enjoy- 
ment with  which  hi>  writes.  lie  is  not  angr^'  with  Chmtiang  ur  with 
painteiK,  though  Uioy  may  be  eo  with  him.  He  deals  no  bai-khunders 
at  any  man's  laith  :  he  haa  every  man  and  his  faith  already  cLusifietl, 
genuraiized,  and  ticketed  according  to  neceenarian  law.  In  hut  own 
way,  hu  ruaUiLvA  the  Parable  of  tho  Tares.  The  field  is  tho  world,  the 
scc<U  arc  not  souls,  but  luiknowD  germs  called,  when  developed, 
power,  genius,  cntirgy,  spirit,  &c.  A  period  of  time  makoH  good 
soil,  vhtoi  theT<>  is,  plenty  of  foulness  and  plenty  of  hlood.  These 
things  grow  paintcm  :  there  is  nothing  like  manure  ;  in  ort  and  in 
agriciilture,  ns  York«hiremrn  aay,  "  muck's  your  man." 

Were  we  to  try  to  account  for  the  artt»tic  powers  developed  in  M. 
Taine's  sixty  years,  and  in  the  Henaisaanoe  generally,  we  should  pro- 
bably have  to  dwell  on  the  following  considerations : — 

First,  on  the  vaat  inherited  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  methods  of 
treatment,  which  the  earlier  men  of  the  Itenuiasauoe  received  from 
th(>  (jSuthic  sL-horibi.  Uhirlandujo  taught  Miuhuel  Augelo,  and  Perugino 
Itafuel.  This  is  fuigotten  by  tho  reader  wh(;n  men's  lives  are  cut 
nhurply  oti'  into  Hcptintto  periods.  Secondly,  we  should  say  that 
tho  vastly  increased  number  of  antique  models  and  foiiits  of  Iteauty, 
which  wero  ounstantly  discovered  or  imported,  drvw  men's  atten- 
tion to  the  human  form  irrosietibly,  just  when  great  power  of  drawing 
and  colour  had  bt^«en  nt1aiue<l,  nnd  widely  ext-endt-d ;  ho  that  mcu 
tlurewthemftolvoRon  ancient  models  with  unprecedented  power,  under- 
irtimding,  and  vigour  of  imitation.  Thirdly,  the  Italy  of  the  efirly 
RenaisMiiice  period  showed,  that,  whatever  Chrietianity  wa«,  the  loss 
of  the  Chrintinn  fatth  was  something  like  madness,  and  guTO  many 
great  Italians  the  atrength  of  madness.  In  the  days  of  Alexander 
Borgia  and  Leo  X.  men  began,  for  the  firet  time  for  centuries, 
iiiutuully  to  understand  each  other's  despair  of  nny  justice  or  mert-y 
in  this  world,  and  of  any  kind  of  world  to  come.  All  the  Oolliic 
practicL'  of  art.  in  its  everj*  form  and  use,  had  bwm  nursed  for  cen- 
turies by  the  Christian  faith.      All  the  coarseness  and  violence  of 
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nortliern  splnta  Itad  never  yet  brought  their  art,  prottM^cd  from  cnl 
liko  the  monks  who  nunwd  it,  to  deliberate  Hervioe  of  rice.  Now 
the  faith  was  gone  from  Italy,  and  new  type*  of  beaaty,  the  work  of 
Greeks  who  had  not  known  God,  were  everywhere  «et  before  men 
who  had  known  and  hod  denied  llim.  Art  passed  to  the  aerrice 
of  a  new  lu^ter,  and  he  intoxicated  her  to  her  ehaiue.  Of 
coarpo  freedom  from  alt  thoughts  of  judgment  and  hope  in  thii 
world  only  mode  men  exert  their  genius  more  fraulically,  like 
Cellini.  Tht'}-  ute  and  drank  and  emptied  every  cup,  so  much  the 
more  becsu«e  of  coming  death.  But  thvy  were  artiata  becanae  God 
bad  mode  them  ko,  in  spite  of  the  vice  of  their  time,  not  because  of 
it.  Impurity  will  not  take  the  place  of  hard  work,  gathcn.'d  knov^ 
ledge,  and  the  teaching  which  communicatctt  it :  and  the  dcbools  of 
the  painters  taoght  th«-*e  men  their  work  ;  not  popes  or  pagoont*. 

Wc  do  not  think  uny  imaginable  Law  of  Produetion  can  ever  account 
for  the  RonalNKanoe  artintB  bo  well  as  the  very  imperfect  view  whidi 
Chrijitian  men  must  tjike  of  them.  They  were  men  of  genius  ;  of  nn 
unknown  amount  of  flpiritmil  power  and  gift ;  they  were  wildly 
excited  by  the  new  ticld  of  art,  now  separated  from  religion,  and  by 
new  modeU  of  art.  They  saw  before  them  a  more  iDtolerable,  vaiied, 
inexplicable  work  of  all  evil  causes  and  cft'eeU,  than  other  men:  they 
were  full  of  strength,  and  eujoyiiieiit,  and  (leapair.*  They  aufferBd 
temptation  probably  far  In'yoiid  the  trial  of  ordinary  men  of  genius, 
having  not  only  lost  the  peace  and  hope  of  the  Christiao  Faith,  but 
having  nlfto  the  recoUoctioii  that  their  fathers  held  it,  and  a  horrible 
mockery  of  it  always  before  them.  Yet  there  is  an  inspiration  and  a 
spirituality  in  many  of  them,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
gcoeral  laws  or  acqucnccs  of  cause  and  effect. 

M.  Toine  hoH  been  in  Florence,  but  ho  cannot  have  paid  macli 
attention  to  a  group  and  a  statue,  which  stood  in  our  time  under  the 
great  Torre  del  CousigHo,  at  it«  angle,  near  the  Loggia  of  Orvagna 
The  group  in  Baudiuelli'a  Hercules  and  Cacua:  the  statue  is  Michael 
Angelo's  David— -ouo  of  his  least  marked  works,  or  only  his  in  port ; 
but  which  yd  beurs  the  strokes  of  his  band.  IIow  is  it  that  the  one 
is  noble  and  lofty,  and  the  other  contemptible  for  its  very  scictKsv 
OTcn  for  the  anatomy  and  the  handling  which  Dondinelli  learned  of 

*  CoUini'*  account  of  Litnsulf  would  bo&r  thi*  out  pntty  ircU,  if  vo  bolicrvd  Callioi 
tti  inipUc-Jtl^  Ml  M.  Toiui;  appftnntty  does.  But  fenn  \ha  verjr  quoluttone,  ha  mnalfaaf* 
boen  just  u  Rrmt  a  Lrafjgurt  and  linr  U  lis  WU  a  murd^nr.  For  Onar  Bcvgla  tai 
OB'risKlto  will  tbrit  likt',  thoy,  too,  am  hard  to  account  for  \ij  nattml  la«n  of  growtL 
If  Iho  hand  uf  God  i«  rot  to  bo  thought  of  in  fautoiy,  nidi  men's  chmetoa  iaeliB*  ta 
itDparlal  rmaoDcr  U>  tail  Viick  upon  the  devil.  Then  U  wnoUung  wfajcli  naiiadi  oo*  «f 
pmonal  poMowion  in  nisnjr  of  them.  M.  Talno  tallu  of  thoU  tovfy,  aod  tbair  «oa- 
tcmisotnriKB  mitthL  liav«  c^led  tl)«ni  KDarKntnmis.  Itfacsnlny'ii  (xwijr  oa  UachiareUi, 
kiul  thu  noTol  of  "  Komola,"  um  delightful  rofeniiicai  on  ill  thli  matlM. 


Leonardo  f  There  are  plenty  of  pLotographs  wLicb  will  cnablo  our 
rettden  to  compare  the  iwo  vorks.  The  diJibrpncc  bciwwn  them  is 
only  expressible  by  aiyiiig,  wlmtovt-r  one  moans  by  tbt-  wordu,  that 
one  of  (kem  hm  a  Kotil  in  it  and  llio  other  baa  not.  And  wlio  laugbt 
the  great  raaater  the  youtli,  ninl  ease,  and  Ibroal-poise,  und  light 
trend  of  hiw  hcrcuKuii  David,  who  Is  not  too  hi-rculfun  ?  For  uught 
we  know,  Baiidini'lli  luuy  have  been  Iub  cquul  in  science;  but  Lad 
he  bud  twice  Anyi-lo'a  kuowledge,  be  could  not  have  equalled  bio 
meanest  work  j — ns  their  contemporaries  hnd  the  sense  to  know. 
And  really  the  ruffianly  Hercnlos  of  tho  Piaxza  mny  bo  taken 
iiK  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sort  of  work  one  mny  call  the  produce  of  a 
period — that  is  to  say,  the  work  of  a  man  without  orifjinal  iKiwer, 
whose  mind  can  only  reflect  the  excitement,  and  the  technical  know- 
led;>:e,  of  a  well-taught  and  a  wicked  generation. 

Yet  one  cannot  compel  anybody  to  see  the  diScrcnce  between  a 
work  of  geniua  nod  a  work  of  dulnees,  nor  force  him  to  allow  the 
exietence  of  spirit  or  power  whicU  he  cannot  analyse.  When  Mr. 
L(?L'ky  says  all  religion  has  entirely  disappyured  from  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  one  TeceiTes  the  astounding  statement  in  an 
UMtnunded  way.  There  Is,  of  course,  a  distinction  between  the 
monastic-traditionul  txcotmeut  of  a  subject,  and  urigitial  and  doriiig 
treutment.  Aa^nrding  to  our  own  view,  already  stottxl  tid  mueeam, 
we  should  think  that  Michael  Angelo  did  his  be^t  de»pcnitely,  but 
with  a  sense  of  dedicating  his  best.  lie  did  not  paint  ou  his  knees, 
as  is  said  of  ¥va  Angelioo;  but  there  is  a  spirit  and  on  awe  in  his 
works  which  seems  to  us  religious  enough  : — nt  all  events,  it  dis- 
tinguishes him  IVom  the  regular  IteunisMinoc  int-n.  One  thtuks  of  the 
Pii'tA  of  Genoa,  and  the  Sistine,  and  the  Moses  of  St.  Pit-tro  in  Vin- 
coli.  But  what  is  to  be  said  to  a  philosopher  like  Mr.  Ijocky,  who 
Informs  the  world  that  the  lost  work  is  a  combination  of  coHti-rmonger 
and  prize-fighter,  or  words  to  that  effect?  Moat  artists  would  beg 
the  trenchant  ratiotinlist  to  mind  his  nvm  bu!una«i :  but  his  ans;wer 
would  he  ready,  that  history  is  his  bnsim^ss;  and  that  by  general 
conseut,  and  according  to  the  example  of  nil  our  "schools,  universi- 
ties, end  places  of  religious  and  useful  li^uruiitg,"  painting  and  sculp- 
tnre  are  a  part  of  history  whicli  may  be  discouracd  upon  on  s  footing 
of  total  ignorance.  Wc  can  fancy  what  rcvicwora  wouhl  say  to  a 
I        historian  who  cannot  decipher  MSS.,  and  therefore  dismisses  them 

L with  eoutcmpt :  mid  reidly  it  is  almost  as  bad  to  talk  about  the  spirit 

^^^tf  Miclwcl  Ange'o's  works  when  you  ore  quito  uuablo  to  undenttatid 
^^■friPm 

I  Wo  may  be  allowed  one  hannlessly  dogmatic  statement  for  the 

I       bent  fit  of  students,  that  if  virtue  will  not  make  an  artist,  vice  won't 
'       eiller.     It  will  probably  be  admitted — and  the  only  lesson  our  own 
TOL.   V.  U  K 
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art-oclioob  are  Ilkehr  to  adopt  from  H.  Tsine  ia  one  Aey  have  Icamt 
t4n  wcU  almdy — that  twiwlawft  and  dnn^otaaoe  are  flTcnrthmg,aiid 
that  ooBaeqnentlj  ther  mar  go  on  with  their  HiBBlw<han  buff-coats 
and  featben,  with  god  hope  of  emdating  Bafiiel,  and  uay  he  satis- 
fied vitb  their  preOr  gearo-pietares,  aad  little  ladies,  and  railway 
statio&s,  as  the  |«Tqier  product  of  the  age;.  Bnt  it.  Tainc  m^t 
Lave  taken  camfrat  sboat  Ciaolpme  painting,  if  he  had  lotted  up,  to 
dcUvaing  bia  doqaent  lectures^  to  Ddaroehc's  grmt  b^icTcle,  whuJi 
mav  bare  been  over  his  bead  at  the  moment  He  wtnild  bant  aeen 
the  work  of  a  groat  French  master,  and  a  not  email  English  pupil; 
and  baftm  he  '*'"""^"*  all  ltngli«li  puntcn  ••  mad  prc-BafiujUtce, 
ha  •oght  to  have  aem  aonethiag  of  Annitage^  Watts,  Leigfatoa,  and 
Lewis.  Wo  ato  not  ooDcemod  about  defending'  Brituh  art  from 
his  stxictsres ;  it  Beams  to  oa  that  hk  Moovnt  hardty  doea  jmrtica  to 
the  opportanitaea  and  Mmicea  of  iit^nation  which  Engliah  li&  and 
balnls  afibrd,  or  to  the  pielnres  which  retmlt  from  theoi.  Ho  knows 
and  aan  uotbing  about  Turutr,  or  landaoapc  and  tie  leeaoos.  and  we 
ba-Tv  «til]  to  point  oat  its  importaaoc  m  an  introdactMu  to  real  and 
thenugfa  art-loiowlpdgc.  Xo  doabt,  on  Oelliiu's  principle,  that  to 
dmw  lhc>  naked  ti^ore  is  all, — IsiLdscape  is  nothing.  We  do  not 
give  bis  wttrds  in  their  frank  bmtalitT,  bat  were  thejr  turned  out  m 
their  fall  tipirit,  modi  wvnid  go  faedde  landaeape, — much  wbidi 
SafaH  and  Angeln  nererlootor  mnld  hare  codand  to  lose;.  As  lor 
J&igU&h  life,  its  art-opportonitiea  yary  with  its  dreodftil  ditferaeea  of 
rook  and  pruperty.  Generallv  speakiug,  between  athletics.  tniTfl, 
qjOTt,  and  wldi^ing,  a  great  deal  of  cxdtciiWDt  and  freduwaa  may 
be  got  oat  of  life  by  Engliab  pointeis.  We  ate  not  good  at  pni- 
«eaaioiis ;  our  eTery-day  dress  is  bad,  though  our  "  ootmtry  grer  "  » 
cat  into  grarefu]  ^TimientB  enonjrh  (witneci  the  new  NorfiJk  jacket, 
which  is  a  cporismau's  txipy  of  the  FiorentiBC  tonic,  last  comiasnio- 
rated  in  the  illastniticins  to  "  Romoln  ").*  But  to  see  Britisliprs  do 
their  bodify  best,  wbcn  "  young  men  arise  to  plaj  befiuw  bs,"  in  the 
finish  of  a  two-milo  match  tm  foot,  ca*  in  the  agoay  of  a  wrdl-fbught 
boat-race,  would  have  pteaaed  M'fb— ^  .Angalo  velL  Onr  pnintcn 
ought  to  know  i>om«thing  about  nmsde  an  notioitt,  ^caetly  as  the 
Grooka  knev  it,  by  M^ing  ilie  fle«t  one  in  tna  8peed,aad  watching- ths 
dnving  blow  as  the  shoulder  of  the  Pancratiast  "slang  it  in."  We 
tmuci  rmak  tuing  thia  expreesioo  of  a  modem  atUe^  aofc  only 
Inoauae  it  cKproasoe  bis  exquisite  enjoyment  of  hit  own  mjratety.  and 
pure  ddight  in  changing  blow*,  but  becaose  tt  leads  to  a  remark, 
which  no  doubt  athletes  and  arli^ta  bare  made  befbn)  now,  bat 
vbicb  we  do  not  rctncDiber  hnring  seen  or  beaid.  Any  one  wbo  looks 
at  the  Elgin  Tbeseos  may  notice  how  much  its  nTjiiwiosi  of  power 
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in  repose  depends  on  the  position  of  ite  teft  elbow,  scapula,  and 
pectoral  musclcit.  They  are  grand  in  siKe,  but  passive  and  little 
avccat<.Hl,  well  clothed  with  skin,  and  not  starting  tbroug'b  it,  ex- 
pFL-^sive  of  the  rest  of  a  hero,  instead  of  the  oonvuldtona  of  a  ouuiiftc. 
So  tranquil  are  they  that  their  expression  of  vigour  depends  almoat 
ontircly  on  the  great  range  of  the  looeo  humcrua  and  scupula.  along 
Wv.  docp  ribs.  It  would  be  a  strong  man  indeed  who  could  stand 
before  the  play  of  that  Khtmlder  and  arm.  Such  was  sculpture  with- 
out anatomy,  but  with  highly  trained  cyusight.  Of  course  it  would 
be  absurd  to  disparage  the  anatomical  study  of  our  own  schools  ;  but 
it  Is  e^ndrnt  that  athletic  stiidy  and  obnerration  is  worth  mufih  ulsu, 
and  that  in  the  school,  drawing  from  the  east  is  oidy  a  preparation 
for  "  the  life." 

The  Italian  cavalcades  and  proeosaions  are  som«timGfl  reproduced 
iu  Franco  at  tlm  day,  aa  we  luarn  from  Mr.  IfamorUm^B  last  work. 
K  their  effect  on  the  painltr'n  mind  may  ba  judged  uf  ftom  his 
wwount  of  what  he  ttaw,  wc  doubt  its  greatness.  Florid  tolour  in 
streanu  is  delightful  for  a  time;  but  a  true  colourist  will  find  it 
without  Iheutricalft.  The  great  sun  begins  hia  state,  and  ends  it, 
even  in  Kngknd,  in  greater  glory  than  ever  was  got  out  of  velvet 
and  gold.  Painters  ought  not  to  be  mon-nulLincre,  or  to  depend  too 
much  on  seeing  fine  clothes  and  fat  horses.  Thai  ftnimal,  by  tbo 
way,  is  not  altogether  unknown  in  this  country,  and  we  put  tho 
hiuittng*field  against  the  cavalcade.  "A  fast  fliVy  minutes"  must 
be  quite  as  dangerous  as  many  of  tbo  Italian  modioivol  battlos* 
and  as  fine  a  thing  to  see,  for  those  who  care  for  vigorous  action 
of  man  and  stood,  and  that  transcendent  Etympathy  of  the  two 
.combined  animal  natures,  when  the  horse  delighta  in  his  rider's 
embrace,  and  "the  soul  of  the  horse  goes  into  the  blood"  of  tbo 
strong  rider. 

In  short,  no  one  who  knows  much  of  pictures  or  of  painting  can 
OBre  very  much  for  M.  Taine's  lecture.i;  though  they  may  pass  a-s  the 
amusing  talk  of  a  man  too  able  and  learned  to  talk  ill  even  on 
matters  he  is  not  wctl  acquainted  with.  "We  cannot  help  compaiiog 
with  him,  or  rather  asking  our  reodora  to  compare,  a  passage  from 
Mr.  Kiutkin,  which  insi^td  on  hia  loading  trutii  (great  and  real  as  it 
is),  that  the  effect  of  scenery-  uud  daily  sights  has  uuiefintteiy  great 
power  over  the  ortift.  We  sny,  it  has  not  ati  power  over  his  spirit, 
that  man  is  man  and  jnaatci-  of  his  fatt.* 

■  U.  Tiuno'e  ikacr^oiu  bare  been  onticiiMted,  for  Eii«liA  n»dan,  }>j  Ouma  in 
"Bomoln,"  nai  hy  A«iitrit«d  novel  of  advooture  called  "  Ottta  Oarg(&.*'  At  Iko  lims 
vo  raul  UxB  lutU-T  11)0  luonu  nf  il«  nnlJinr  wm  unknowD.  Thin  i*  (he  piiMa^  &Qm 
Suakm'*  "  Two  Path*,"  dfjcripliT*  at  the  lifo  ot  Pwa  in  older  dnyii,  vro  mijipoM,  And 
tHfirie  MnWia.  "  On  mcli  kUb  i>t  a  bntfht  tiror,  tliM«  rwo  •  liaci  of  Ivig-iitvr  pdlsce^ 
srebed  ai»l  pfUsied,  a&d  inlud  nitli  dei3i{t  xtA  jHirplijrj  &iid  with  Be):peiitiiu) ;  aluog  tbo 
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Ecnalssancc  of  art  means  either  rCTi\a]  of  good  principle*  of  work, 
dead  fur  u  time ;  or  rvcovi-rv  of  good  models,  aDd"exeaiplariaGra>ca," 
Itmg  lost  M'e  have  ulruuly  di»tmg:uu<hed  betveeo  ttie  earif  or  real 
nrnvnl  of  grcot  art,  and  the  latter  phase  of  Italian  art.  which  we  call 
]lenaij»anc«.  Thr  formrr  is  niarltcd  by  the  earlier  Pisaii  sculptures. 
The  Inlter  U  not  tso  much  »  period  of  rerivol  in  art,  as  of  completed  pro- 
grM«  and  oontequent  change.  General  zeal  for  Greek  and  Hotnsn 
sculpture  was  onljr  a  part  of  the  general  claJMical  enthusiaAD  on  the 
reooTery  of  ancient  literature ;  and  the  colleciion  of  large  numbers  of 
claesical  tnodeln  of  beauty,  by  scbolara  and  princes,  increasod  it.  But 
as  has  been  said,  the  era  of  the  great  Kenaissonoe  painters  is  the  cm 
of  the  perfection  of  Gothic  skill,  taught,  developed,  and  inherited  for 
centuries.  By  Rafael'H  early  days  the  Gothic  schools  hod  worked 
through  all  their  studies  of  nature,  and  acquired  great  knowledge  of 
methods;  and  stood  prepared  fur  higher,  more  scieottfic,  nnd  more 
tempting  study  of  the  human  form ;  into  which  Michael  Angoto  led 
the  way,  as  a  hyperborean  atudtmt  might  have  eutore<l  the  studio  of 
Phidias,  to  follow  him  loyally,  in  his  own  way.  Ctit  the  Iteuaissance 
poriod  is  also  the  time  when  their  loss  of  the  Christian  faith  had  taken 
away  all  aim  fttim  the  painters  except  that  of  pleesmre,  higher  or 
lower.  And,  as  higher  pleasure  is  the  exception,  art  went  into  the 
lowerserrice.  Kings  and  their  harlots,  as  Aphrodites  and  ApoUaa,took 
the  place  uf  siiiiits  and  martyrs  :  family  groups  began  to  personate 
madoimas  and  aposili-s.  Art  epeuly  pronounced  for  sen»unlity  and 
prido,  and  patDteni  becamu  cuurticrB  wheueTcr  they  could,  baring  na 


tfa^a  b«bre  tbeir  plea  won  riding  traeps  of  feaigbl«,  aoUe  ia  face  and  fttv.  ^— ^'g 
ID  cr<«t  And  ifainld  ;  hon*  ui4  nun  one  Ubjrnalli  of  qiMiitt  enAttar  sitd  liglit ;  tit*  yotpb 
•ad  kmM  umI  nUvr  fnngvi  ll»iring  over  tha  atroog  biinb*  and  duhitig  bmU,  Uk«  m^ 
v«rt«  orer  rocka  aX  sudma.  Opoaiag  on  neb  rido  fna  Um  rim  wcro  gmidnDs,  ooorla, 
aod  doblen ;  long  wKcewloti  ttt  white  pUIan  anoag  wreatki  of  Tiae^  iMping  of  Gran- 
feun*  llmiRgfa  badi  of  ponwgnmrta  and  onage^  aad  slfll  sleag  tbe  gudan-pithi,  and 
imder  and  tlir««g)i  the  crimwa  of  tbo  poHicg>uu>t4  *bado«n^  gxwfa  of  Um  GniMi 
woown  limt  IuJy  wor  (BW—^i'ff f  Akmim*  fmmt  mttJ  ti»t^tfiillMt,  IrmimJ  m  hifA  bnw 
bift  Mu'  nmtmu  mrt,  in  dmttft,  hi  *w>y,  id  nnrf  irtf,  m  t^tf  iMtuimg,  l^ftttr  (Mn^^r, «/ 
Ufiim  Jirtv.  AboTc  eU  nma  doma  aod  b«U-to««r,  bumini;  «[lh  «hil«  «bburt«r  andgold: 
beyond  dome  and  ball-tower,  the  ilopea  of  migbty  hiUa  boary  with  oli««;  hr  in  tli« 
luMh,  abora  a  purple  mm  of  pMk*  of  MlaaiB  Apenuine,  tba  d«*r,  ■har|>^oi«n  Cams 
nowitaiaa  acnt  tip  thvir  tUadfaat  iuaai  of  BiaiUa  nnouta  into  ambor  Af." 
Conparo  U.  AlpbooM  Paulom'a  klhr,  quoted  Taino,  pp.  DO— ST,  with  tfaih  We  o«a 
lint  if  w«  lud  to  fonn  na  opiniaa  aa  to  Uie  probkbiltty  of  grsnd  ait  naulting  bom  Ow 
citcanutanoM  »&  forth  in  riUirr  dcM- riptior,  vo  ahouM  chooae  lh«  Piaan  UJe  and  nat 
the  Haaaaa.  We  think  u  the  animil  and  muaoular  ut  of  th*  toalljr  gnat  men  of  Um 
ITiiiiniananr*!  w«a  atiaalatod  by  oneofthetwo  mysofli/c,  thtarapinliialpaitboloBfodto 
iheolher.  On  a  point  of  coatume.  it  ia  worUi  qui  notice  ilial  nailimabidnilC'ly  nutn  W 
roniiag  than  plat*  arsiour,  aa  it  faU  raoad  l^  knigbta  limba  ia  folds,  whUe plale 
diifniaed  tho  huaaa  Uaai  allogcthier.  MarochoUTa  "  Cwor  dc  Laon  "  illustnlw  tM* 
w«ll,  wb&toTu  ha  dtfocts  Duy  be. 
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tiling  open  to  them  in  the  ruin  of  Ttnlv.     Art  had  been  God's 
imaid  und  teuchcr  oi'raon:  when  slie  became  handmaid  to  Leo X., 
nbc  began  to  tench  mon  strange  leanonn. 

But  ftHci-  all  this  is  lit«raUy  and  pfactically  nlitv  icfAz  AioKviror. 
WhatlcsGon  has  the  Uenoissance  for  us  in  principles  of  study,  except 
to  go  vrhere  the  RoiiuiasaQce  artists  weiit,  to  the  Greek  models? 
Ttey,  I.*,  the  earlier  Atheniau  sculptures,  and  perhaps  some  of 
those  of  far  later  date  in  Rome,  ivhen  the  grandeur  of  Gothic 
forui  bad  struck  the  carver's  eye,  and  originated  such  Btatues 
us  the  Gladiator,  arc  the  true  examples  which  show  what  the 
highest  liuiuou  geniuA,  so  called,  does  iu  its  huppicst  hour.  The 
Laocoon  among  nncient  work.^  and  Bandinelti  or  Dand  aoumg 
modems,  show  what  inferior  genius  can  do  in  a  slate  of  convulsion. 
It  is  n  painful  problem,  why  the  art  of  the  Hennissance  should  have 
turned  avay  IVom  its  ancient  service ;  so  that  men  came  to  imitate 
atbeistically  the  works  which  Phidiiis  had  Iabowre<lon  in  religiousser- 
vice  to  the  gods  of  his  fathers.  The  early  Athenian  knew  nothing  of 
tiie  inspiration  of  violent  vice;  be  dedicated  his  art  for  solemn  worship, 
according  to  hia  lights.  It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  work  of  men  who  have  never  known  the  (Jhristian  faith, 
and  men  who  have  had  it  and  cast  it  ofi*.  And  this  is  uuqueHtionablv 
a  reason  why  we  cannot  go  back  to  Greek  niodeU,  with  will  and  spirit 
like  those  of  their  authors,  because  we  cannot  have  their  half'beHef  iu 
beauty  as  a  tj*pe  of  God,  or  net  it  in  place  of  His  revelation  of  Him- 
self. Wo  might  R«  well  iry  to  carve  hawks  or  ibisea  as  the  old 
fgyjitiaas  cut  them,  believing  in  them  as  manifesttitiona  of  Deify. 
We  are  better  as  we  are.  But  go  back  to  the  days  when  Ghirlandajo, 
Michael  Angela's  master,  was  parang  away,  and  when  Leonanio  was 
in  his  early  prime.  Take  the  time  of  Alexander  VI.  It  being  im- 
possible, on  the  whole,  for  any  sane  man  to  believe  in  him  as  inspired 
with  the  Spiril  of  Christ  the  Lord  to  tak«  His  place  risibly  on 
earth :  and  Atexuuiler  having  demoastratcd,  by  experiment  ou  the 
body  of  Savonarola,  that  his  plenary  divine  authority  was  not  to  be 
disputed,  all  Italy  gave  up  the  thought  of  divine  rule,  on  earth  or 
clfwwhore.  And  for  the  time  the  conaeqtienee  on  life  and  on  art  was 
not  collapse,  but  convulsive  energy,  doing  all  things  the  more  des- 
perately for  their  vanity.  Strong  men  ore  all  the  stronger  in  their 
generation  for  the  loss  of  their  spiritual  hope,  and  the  more  desperate 
of  will  for  want  of  the  fear  of  God.  llic  loss  of  the  faith  was  one 
great  cause  of  a  mighty  and  lawlofis  development  of  art.  Yott  can 
no  more  leave  the  influence  of  the  faith  out  of  Italian  or  any  other 
hiatorj',  than  you  can  leave  the  part  of  JUmlet  out  of  the  tragedy : 
and  still  less  from  the  history  of  art :  for  if  a  mau's  religion  does 
not  influence  his  work,  his  irreligioa  will  do  80  abundantly.    Now,  Art 
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and  iSong,  tho  Temple  and  the  Thcutro,  wcro  religitm  tn  tlio  Greek ; 
but  they  w«re  nothing  of  the  kind  to  the  Italian  ;  nor  is  it  Iqbs 
sbsurd  to  confound  Italian  claaaici&m  with  itK  original,  than  it  la  to 
conftmai]  Ituliun  architecture  with  Greek,  as  the  late  Lord  PabnerstoD 
did.  But  our  raodrm  acnaualisU  do  tltis,  and  t^oote  the  intvpirataisu 
of  Phidias  and  Snphoclce,  as  if  Phidias  and  So^odes  would  not  bare 
becD  osluuncd  of  th«m  and  of  theirs  :  and  Michael  Angelo  is  claimed 
w  D  true  man  of  tbo  R«tuii«sancv  or  bastard  cloMicist,  although  his 
rtvaU  tried  to  sot  up  Grrak  and  Itcmuin  models  agaiiut  lum,*  and 
though  the  Gothic  gloom  and  northem  i^ncrgy  of  solenm  grot«si)ue» 
filled  all  his  soul. 

Someihing  has  been  said  in  these  papers  against  a  monopoly  of  art 
by  Pun"j»m  or  by  iliductic  works;  and  wv  think  it  wifl  be  found  to 
agree  vith  what  Mr.  Buchanan  baa  suid  mote  <:xpK«Bly  and  more 
ably.  He  rightly  in«tancce  Scott  as  a  gmt  writer  who  produced 
nothing  didactic,  and  Mr.  Raskin  speaks  of  Shokcspcrc  to  the  «uno 
eOeet. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  gmcral  thesis  seems  hard  to  disrate.  It  seems 
to  amount  to  this : — that  either  intensity  of  powoon  or  of  power,  or 
cxtruordinary  e-xperience  may  excuse  (or  even  justify)  apparently 
gross  license  of  expre«sion  or  description.  "  Sincerity  of  view  " 
(that  is  to  say,  wc  presmne,  sincerity  in  cxpreeaion  of  one's  Tiew}  is 
bis  criterion-quality  in  a  poet,  and  vc  think,  as  a  test,  it  ia  applicable 
to  painters.  He  admires  and  oxctises  PeCronios,  JttTonul,  and  La 
Fontaine  in  different  degrees.  C^tullaa  be  admires,  but  hurdly  ex- 
::m>es :  Swift  be  ex<:uBes,  bat  does  not  admire :  and  perhaps  liis  crucial 
test  of  any  apparently  immoral  work  i.s  whether  the  author  cnjo}'ed 
doing  it  or  not.  What  is  written  in  pain,  cannot  be  meant  \o  tempt 
or  to  Boduce.f  This  is  true  ;  but  it  may  bo  meant  to  deny  or  defy  ; 
in  which  case  we  ehonld  soy,  ru  ny&v  (papfiaxor  ;3Xa^vc-  The  quotatiec 
below  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  critics,  by  the  way;  and  the 
doubts  wbicli  it  conveys  mitigate  any  remarkti  we  hare  tu  make 
about  ^elley  Ibe  first,  or  Mr.  Swiubuniv,  who  ts  Ibo  second 
Wielley.  The  bttcr  has  hud  pmiso  enough,  and  is  angry  and  wcsij 
of  it,  like  bis  own  guds;  but  it  ix  all  true.      His  Terse  Ia  musio, 

*  Tho  vdU'lmovn  Korj  of  iho  Iiuchua  of  tke  DfOzU  b,  "we  bcHevs^  imdoubtsd. 

t  Then  U  a  ctuioiu  taalagy  batwoos  iSi.  BuchJinitn'a  lilMolitT'Of  aUowvnca  ta 
riaearity,  forw,  Mid  brUtImc>-  of  apirit,  iBd  vtuit  Hr.  Uaakiti  my*  »f  colour  ia  titaii' 
jwintiag  (3tod.  PMiit«n,  -ml  ii.  p,  131,  see.  1,  eit.  \t).  "KigM  •planilour  of  colow 
bolh  tican  out  oobUt  MTerity  of  fonii,  and  la  itMlf  puriiyiag  and  «k«uin|r,  Mke  Sn^ 
ftaairianysliotothBjMotgiatgcgaBtorlhsdioieoofhii  rotawt,  w«ing  Uiat  Iw  may 
teni^pModunot  haviay  punUdit  Imtintheadiniration  of  its  at«tnci  Q^lorjr  of  ooloiu 
asd  finm.    Hw  nm  power  of  perhet  asd  i^Iovins  oalour  will  in  Mai«  sort  rodeem  avtn 

m  d«lM«ad  t«iidea(7  «(  miad^-M  •rtlh  Tilian With  OiorgMma^  who  haid  norv 

iaisgiaotrro  intclI<Yl,  the  tpiuo  of  nudity  ia  nttarlf  kwt,  nod  hia  Igarot  lavra  aoxaig  tit* 
I  liks  fiei}'  paima,  and  lis  an  tlie  (ibm  lika  flakos  oCsunshiws" 
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and  his  fancy  U  colour.    Uo  would  not  care  for  our  potting,  nor 

will  our  oxpoHtulations  give  huu  pain.     But  he  does  can)  for  art,  and 

L,hp  oiigbt  to  consider,  ut  leinure,  how  fur  his  writings  (and  much  more 

[thoir  Tariou*  apologies)  wad  to  diacoumgu  art  altogether  aa  a  means 

lof  teaching  or  olcvatiug  the  pcoplo.    He  and  Im  views  are  like  a 

[.Jtanding  protest  against  right  and  modcnilc  liberty  of  description  in 

[words  or  in  form.    Philistinimn  \»  bad  onongh,  wo  till  tenon-;  but 

[4oc«noy,  continence,  rcs|icct  for  little  onre*,  right  «iason,  Theism — 

{thoiw  thingx  aro  not  PhiliRtinism, — at  Icnst,  if  thpy  niv,  then,  like 

David,  we  shall  have  to  flee  to  Gath  for  shelter.     All  this  wailing 

about  beauty  and  the  old  gods  has  more  to  do  with  hatred  to  Cbnst- 

ianitr,  or  lo  any  faith  whatever,  thnn  with  love  of  beauty.     Slen 

repeat  the  thoughts  of  Julian  and  Xabaniua,  and  seem  not  to  see  that 

they  appealed  for  the  gods  of  the  past,  and  not  to  them  ;  that  they 

■called  on  mfu  to  venerate  the  namea  which  tlioir  victoriouB  uncetitors 

named,  without  cncouruging  men  to  pray  tbuee  namea  to  help 

them  in  buttle,  or  make  them  true  and  wise  iu  peaoo.      Their  faith  in 

their  mytholijgj-  was  hiatortcul  and  p(x.'tical.  not  pmclical.     They 

bode  men  consider  what  the  old  gods  hud  done  for  ihcm  ;  and  hiilicvcd, 

in  fact,  that  the  old  gods  rciJly  did  it,  and  might  do  it  again,  just  on 

r-mach  as  wo  bolifve  it.     The  Galilean  conquered,  because  His  followers 

|1loldtIiatHc  would  help  them  in  their  weakness,  then  and  therein  the 

I  present,  and  because  He  did  no.     Pericles  and  Phidias  were  half 

tjagant,  half  pure  theista* — and  as  such,  they  twem  to  have  held  a 

more  deGnite  creed  than  many  in  our  own  day.    They  worked  in  art 

for  wordup  and  dedication,  to  glorify  goda  unseen,  with  half-fonncd 

thoughts  of  one  God  unseen,  whose  quaUtic«  and  powers  the  more 

[£umliar  names  roprceontcd.    Their  religious  position  would  be  dc- 

Jcd  by  comparison  with  that  of  Julian  or  of  Leo,*  or  of  our  own 

rnodom  school  of  denial ;  inasmuch  on  they  believed  in  gooil  eamo«t 

m  fiomething  grceter  than  thoniselvcSt  who  cared  for  them  and  others, 

and  heard  their  prayers. 

The  question  of  the  morality  of  art,  that  is  to  say,  of  tho  respon- 
sibility of  the  artist  for  his  writing  or  painting,  answers  it.wlf  at 
[lODCe,  on  Christian  grounds.    There  is  no  monJity  or  the  contrary  in 
ft  t«<'hniral  <!yfltcm  ax  Auch.     A  Tcry  bad  man  may  bo  u  good  painter, 
or  rice  rvrwi,  as  far  as  knowledge  of  ways  and  means  can  go.     Hut  a 
[bad  man  will  make  a  had  use  of  his  art,  aft  ho  would  of  his  money, 
Lliealth,  olreugth,  or  of  knowledge  of  any  other  kind  ;  and  for  such 
I  abuse  he  a  ri-siwusible.     jVnd  uiJcw  you  acknowledge  «ich  n-*pou- 
^sibilily  and  cast  o£F  tho  repraoch  of  the  Konaiasuuce,  iu!tl(^  of 
enibnicittg  it,  mid  look  back  to  the  fitatucs  of  the  goda  of  Greece 
instead  of  the  foidncss  of  the  gods  of  Greoco,  and  cost    out  volup- 
*  Sec  Prafeiuor  ZcUer's  ulida  in  No.  xri.  of  tha  Catlmptrtay  Setine. 
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(-.lounness  fitjin  ,iour  ciwu  paln>nu;ru  oiiJ  tlio  eclicols  of  rour  paiutorE, 
urt  will  always  lie  andcr  suapicioa  in  this  couatry,  and  will  never 
cume  forth  to  teach  fhr  poflplo  or  «hp  shouUI.  AVbi^n  tha  iwo  lc>ndm<7 
mfliieopps  over  the  ordinarj'  Engliali  mon»l  Dature  aro  fwir  of  Popen- 
and  !i)Tc  of  propriety,  why  should  art  l>e  made  to  uS«nd  them  both 
at  ont«?  All  poeta, painters,  and  quaai-teachers  who  have  no  rods  in 
thrir  hitndn,  niuet  needs  teecli  with  Hubmiaaion,  and  iHmic  cumpUance. 
and  fndlcss  patience  ;  and  compliance  with  the  law*  of  dcocncj'  liaa 
everjtlung  to  do  with  applied  art  and  creative  art,  if  nothing  with 
oil  a«  a  set  of  ahstract  ni]c«.  Take  the  morality  out  of  art,  and  it 
goes  off  straightway  in  Kearoh  of  the  greatest  Tisiblo  and  physical 
beauty — and  that  is  found  in  female  nuditj',  as  CelHni  said  first,  and 
Elly  afterwardH.  Positivism  means  materialism,  and  that  in  art 
meatis  scunuulism ;  aiid  it  is  fear  of  Hcnsualiimi,  often  foolish  and 
narrow,  which  makes  »o  many  people  in  England  hostile  or  indifferent 
to  high  or  rcol  urt-cdacatii>n.  But  what  may  Ur.  Sn-inbaroe  now, 
or  what  did  his  prototype,  really  core  for  the  people?  for  the  poor 
who  are  rongh,  and  the  middle  classes  who  are  dull?  "what  care 
these  roarers  for  the  name  of  England  ?"  what  has  their  art  to  teach 
the  simple  man  or  the  poor  man,  tinlesA  it  be  that  he  a  to  rise  and. 
guillotine  all  aboTe  him  ?  Their  love  of  lower  natnro  is  only  another 
form  of  contempt  for  man ;  their  anger  is  the  wrath  of  under- 
graduates, who  profess  infidelity  to  talco  it  out  of  the  Dons;  and  they 
retain,  ono  fonn  of  croed,  that  is  to  say,  aristocracy  tiimed,  up  with 
atheisn]. 

AVe  do  Dot  want  to  preocli  at  painters  ;  but  of  ono  moral  cbange 
we  muRt  Bpeak,  with  assurance  that  the  practice  of  CbriHtian  duty 
will  save  tht-ni  fi-om  it.  In  their  love  for  beauty,  they  ore  not  un- 
likely to  Infle  sympathy  for  all  except  beautiful  thitiga,  places,  and 
jwrsonn.  The  painter  was  not  made,  nor  the  poet  cither,  simply  to 
sit  in  the  boet  and  prettiest  comer*  of  life,  surrotinded  with  the  best, 
clevereet,  aud  pretticat  people — still  lees  with  the  worst  and  prottiest. 
Either  poet  or  ]Kiii.te."  ought  to  feel  for  the  dull  ax  well  as  the 
brilliant,  uud  for  the  victims  of  civilization  more  than  for  its  Aowots. 
Love  I*  bettor  than  knowledge  after  all.  "Tliere  is  not,  at  tbia 
moment,  a  junior  student  in  our  twhoolii  of  painting,  who  does  not 

know  twice  ua  much  about  the  art  as  Giotto  did but  let  him 

leave  bis  academy  benches,  aud  go  out  into  the  blgbwaysandbedgM. 
and  there  rejoice  with  tliem  that  rejoice,  aud  weep  with  them  that 
weep.  And  in  the  next  world,  among  tho  companies  of  the  great 
and  good,  Giotto  will  give  his  band  to  him,  and  load  bim  into  their 

whit*  circle,  and  say,  '  This  is  our  brother .* " 

E.  St.  Jobs  TynwHrrr. 
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nriHlnuiY.  aivi  nnlii  el  iritrciOiu'lliat  t*'  ^-  FOdOIUI  SB  OUUL. 

rwihULmthBteFlnnlnDldixriCrM.    lUt. 

LEIBNITZ  cngngwl  in  tKe  correBpondtmcc  of  wliich  boido  sketch 
has  olrradj-  been  given  in  the  confidtTicc  that  the  rcimion  of  the 
^ChurphcB  of  Rome  nnd  Gc-mwny  was  pos^iblo.    It  \»  this  which  gives 
Istrong  pprsonnl  interest  lo  hie  leMcw.    They  »<pcak  the  eonviction 
of  >ii«  mind.     When  ho  asMtcintcd  with  Molanus  and  other  modertito 
Lutheran  divines  in  propowng  a  sehemc  to  meet  the  overtures  nf 
Spinola,  the  object  opjieared  not  only  desimhle,  such  as  the  cirtruni- 
rtBnces  of  his  country'  and    tlic   p«iee  of  Christendom   advisod,  but 
practicable.    This  beh'cf,  however,  did  not  blind  him  to  the  abno«t 
linsupemble  diffieiilties  in  the  way ;  nor  did  it  lessen  the  preseutimeiil 
thai  the  pride  of  some,  and  the  inveterate  prejmliw*s  of  the  many, 
would  render  his  own  efforla,  and  those  of  ra«n  like-minded  with  him- 
tclf.  for  the  time  fruillewi.     "  Reigning  ptuuioiiH  "  were  too  strongly 
I  net  iiguinKt  the  c<iunsela  of  moderate!  men  lo  reiuler  reunion  likely; 
flut  an  tlicro  was  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  it  nhould  not 
I  take  cQoc-t.  and  ait  it  was  q  thing  most  worthy  of  a  Cbrtatiuu  muil'« 
Htudy,  it  WM  worth  making  an  attempt  to  realixo  it.     Present  fiiiloro 
would  at  least  mioolli  the  way  for  future  offorta     Ilenee  it  was  no 
day  drratn  of  tcij«uro  ho\u-i  in  which  be  indulged  :  no  game  of  dialee- 
tic  nkill  which  he  pisyed  with  Rossuet  when  ho  slrippnd  his  argumentn 
of  rhetoric,  and  laid  bare  all  their  weakness;  nor  wiw  it  with  feigned 
»>~mpathy  that  he  answered  Pellisaon's  nppcali^,  nor  from  desire  to 
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gratii}'  a  woman's  vanity  tliat  he  discussed  with  Hadame  de  Boriou 
the  question  of  the  churches.  But  he  believed  that  there  was  a  way 
to  reunioD,  if  men  moved  by  Christian  charity  would  but  follow 
reason,  and  that  no  labour  was  lost  in  search  of  it.  It  may  be  added 
once  for  all,  thfit,  bom  on  the  Protestant  side,  which  then  politically 
speaking  was  the  weaker,  he  remained  all  his  life  true  to  it,  though 
worldly  honour  and  high  position  would  have  been  the  sure  rewards  of 
secession ;  and  though  he  was  persuaded,  as  few  Protestants  have 
been  before  or  since,  that  the  differences,  except  on  one  essential 
point,  were  not  such  as  to  justify  schism. 

Leibnitz  had  no  hope  that  any  real  step  could  be  gained  towards 
the  reunion  which  he  beKeved  to  be  possible,  unless  a  complete  change 
was  made  in  the  usual  method  of  controversy.  In  the  outline  of  his 
projccf  "  pour  finir  lea  controverses  de  Religion,"  which  is  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  "  Systema  Theologicum,"  he  described  at  length 
the  faults  of  religious  controversy  as  it  was  then  carried  on  by  the 
instructed  and  the  ignorant.  It  will  be  our  aim  here  and  throughout 
this  paper  to  give  in  as  condensed  a  form  and  as  faithfiilly  as  possible 
the  Bubatanec  of  what  he  ntote.  "  Men,"  he  soys,  "  unconsciously,  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  practise  some  or  all  of  these  tricks  of  reasoning. 
They  choose  a  plan  of  their  own,  and  arrange  their  own  and  their 
adversarj-'s  arguments  just  as  it  suits  them.  ^Vith  every  fresh  reply, 
there  is  a  shifting  of  the  ground,  rearrangement  of  the  subject ;  and 
no  end  to  the  confusion.  Or  they  expand  the  matter  under  discussion 
beyond  proportion,  so  that  those  who  cannot  give  their  whole  time  to 
it,  cease  to  attend  to  it  at  all.  Or,  without  e\Tl  design,  and  simply 
from  desire  to  turn  everything  to  the  advantage  of  their  own  cause, 
they  misrepresent  or  weaken  the  force  of  their  adversary's  arguments; 
or  they  repeat  their  o\\'n  arguments,  regardless,  from  forgetfulness  or 
contempt,  of  the  answers  which  have  been  already  given  to  them ; 
or  they  abandon  the  main  question,  and  inconsiderately  attack  some 
incidental  difficulty,  which  only  provokes  new  debate  and  hai^h 
words."* 

Now,  to  correct  these  grave  faults  which  he  believed  to  be  main 
causes  of  misuudei-standiug  of  one  another's  meaning,  and  hence  of 
dissension  among  Christians  who  hold  the  same  great  articles  of 
faith,  Leibnitz  proposed  a  method  of  his  own.  No  short  easy  method 
which  pretended  to  save  time  or  spare  discussion.  He  who  followed 
it  must  first  attain  by  patient  investigation  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
both  sides  of  the  question  at  issue.  He  must  be  so  calm  and  dis- 
passionate a  seeker  for  truth,  as  to  be  able  to  write  on  the  subjects  of 
controversy  in  such  a  way,  that  the  reader  would  not  know  to  which 
side  he  belonged.     For  confusion,  digression,  repetition,  the  common 
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feolta  at  all  timeti  of  religioiu  dieciixsion.  Leibnitz  miT]iitittite<I  the 
clear,  brief,  exact  Htstoment  of  the  views  of  ImtU  tades,  so  that  the 
rcailur  being  fully  informed  of  these,  would  need  but  good  sense  to 
enablu  him  to  dcci(l<>  Ix-twi-cn  Ihoni.  lie  who  u»es  Ihict  method,  be 
v».jA,  must  bo  nvitbcr  judge,  platutliT.  dcfeuda:it,  nor  umpire,  but 
simply  reporter.*  The  impo^tibility  of  discovering  from  his  mumlive 
to  which  ftido  ho  inclinoit  will  be  the  t«st  of  bin  Hdclity,  tt^  it  is  the 
Bure  sign  of  moderation  and  fiiirapss.  He  muHt  also  shorten  the 
dispute  as  much  as  powible,  und  prenent  it  in  such  furm  that  it 
may  be  e<^<-D  at  n  glance ;  and  hi^  narrativn  iif  it  must  Iw  so 
oleBrly  written  that  a  man  of  nrdiuury  gmxl  scnso  will  hn^-e  no  need 
to  ask  for  fuller  expkuatioo  of  the  mcaning.t  The  Yice«  of  c«atro- 
veray  are  slill  ^  cummoii,  va  to  tuuko  the  method  which  Leibnitz 
proposed  to  correct  them  worth  eoDsideriug.  Misuntlcrjitaiiding  of 
one  another's  meaning,  it.  hati  been  said,  lica  at  the  root,  of  most 
diffGronce«.J  And  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  iisuid  pmctice  of 
learning  Ihc  doctrines  und  iit*«  of  oUier  comnimiions  than  our  own, 
not  from  the  !<yiubulicul  books  iu  which  tho*c  doctrinoa  arc  authorita- 
tively recorded,  but  from  ex  pftrti  (rtatcmenis  of  opponenta  whose  aim 
was  to  refute  them,  does  not  greafly  tend  to  keep  alive  those  dif- 
ferences. Few  students  in  later  life,  who  have  gone  directly  to  the 
real  authorities,  but  take  Hhnme  to  thpm»eh-n«  for  their  unconsciotLs 
injustice  to  the  sacred  beliefs  of  other  Christians.  And  this,  we 
believe,  is  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  text  books  of  early  days. 
But  how  many  never  get  beyond  the  knowledge  of  these,  and  remain 
ignonuit  of  what  those  doctrines  n«dly  are  which  they  »o  vehemently 
denounce! 

l^icibnitz'  letters  illustrate  his  methml.  They  are  modeU  of  what 
ooutroven^  ought  to  be.  TTc  does  juNtice  to  the  farce  of  his  opponent's 
argmncnt.  ITe  has  no  dejiire  to  cnisli  him  by  retort.  Itli  aim  is 
rather  to  find  out  whut  of  truth  there  may  be  iu  hi»  argimicnt,  and 
then,  if  nooesKuy,  to  prove  the  concIu.sinn  inconatstent  with  it.  llix 
Bchcme  of  conciliation  is  buKcd  on  the  supposition  tluit  his  opponent 
can  oeoopt  it  without  doing  nolcncc  to  his  own  principles.  Ho  aceks 
some  point  of  contact  on  which  the  two  sides  may  meet ;  some  prin- 
ciple which  shall  combine  oppai-out  contradiction,  and  when,  as  in 
his  last  oontroveray  with  noN.Miet,  eoucemiiig  iJio  ctuiou  of  Scripture, 
he  meet  vehemently  opposes  the  decree  of  Treat,  he  u»vertheleM8 
Imves  the  bridge  for  the  retreat  of  the  cncmj',  and  himself  tiuggosts 
an  inteqirctation  of  that  deci-cc  which  shall  hulli  reconcile  it  with  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  satisfy'  wcU-founded  Protwiant 
objectioDR.  But  lie  is  pitilessly  severe  upon  the  doolamation  which 
the  great  orator,  after  bin  own  manner,  and  perhnps  unconsciously, 
Used.  Tie  has  no  inclination  him&clf,  and  he  will  not  permit  others, 
•  i.  4BT.  \  i.  K^  }  Nownu's  ITnircraity  Stnnom,  p.  9U. 
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to  Bulxititute  rhetoric  for  r^iu^n.  Bcaidos  wltieh,  ho  hoick  furt  to  the 
plain  niL-auinjf  uf  histom-al  facts ;  lio  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
explained  uway  ;  not  ev«n  whco  oth<>r  facts  seem  to  caned  them,  or 
ccrtiiiiily  nxlucL-  (Wir  imiKiHanLT,  wtU  lie  Luvl-  iln-m  omitted  ;  as  m 
the  instiiucc  nf  ihc  uoivcrKi]  ntcjiiiou  by  iho  Pn-iich  Church  of  the 
Council  of  Trirnt,  which  surely  concitls  uo y  force  there  might  be  m  the 
&ct  on  which  Leibnitz  pertinaciooBly  insist-*,  thnt  the  Council  was 
lunrer  nuthorilntivoLy  published  in  Fruice,  or  received  by  the  French 
people. 

'*  In  important  mottew,"  he  mvb,  nritini;  t«  Madame  dc  Burion,*  '*  1  hie 
fMMninf!  to  be  clear  anj  brii^f  (raiAonitunu'nt  toot  h-c),  vhth  no  beauty  or 
Drnmiieiit :  nich  rcoMiiin;;  as  siccountjints  and  surveyors  atv  in  trenting  of 
Yiao*  and  numbcra.  All  that  K.  <lc  Mcauxnnd  '\l.  L'cllissua  any  in  admirable ; 
tlio  tarco  aud  biauty  of  their  uxpimsioDS  clinmi  mu  un-n  no  far  aa  to  rob  me 
«f  my  jii(l|cnii-nt.  But  when  I  coai<r  to  rxaininc  thvir  muoning  a*  a  loracias 
and  culculator,  it  rscaprs  my  gmap ;  ooil  tliuiigh  it  upjH-aTs  »olid,  I  find  that  it 
proves  nothing  lliiil  it  i*  m«iDt  to  prove.  Would  to  Ood  that  tbey  could  froo 
thcmaulTes  from  adoptiug  party  Tiuws." 

And  to  BosHuet  he  writes :  f — 

"  liVheD  it  is  a  quottion  of  ({etting  to  tho  bottom  of  things  and  UTivisg  at 
trutli,  would  it  not  be  better  to  agree  on  another  method  ^tJian  mere  auppom- 
tiuiii*  und  nrpimcut«,  which  odI^  beg  the  question],  nnu'thtid  which  (diuald 
not  be  very  ijiililio  tbut  of  geonietrieianx,  and  only  take  for  Krontcil  what  the 
ndverauiy  n'ully  nllnwa,  or  what  nay  be  aaid  to  hare  U-eii  olnitdv-  proved  by 
«xaot  rciiMuing.  It  i<  »uch  a  method  I  -<ns\  to  uk  m  mta  off  trom  the  flrrt 
aU  that  is  oflV-nsive,  cli-nn  nwiiy  the  mi^ls  of  fine  writinf;,  and  destroy?  the 
adruita^  which  eloqii^rncn  txad  uutfaority  lend  to  great  men,  in  order  that 
tnith  alone  may  pn<\idl.  Xow,  oecording  to  Uiia  metliod,  you  my  say  that 
Mich  n  council  'hu*  decided  thi«  or  that,  but  yon  may  not  say  that  it  ia  the 
judgment  «f  tin-  Churvh  which  hitit  diH-iiht),  until  yon  have  shown  that  io 
Itiiiiig  the  jii(I)tni<'nt  tht*  ronditionii  of  a  lawful  mcumroical  council  were  till- 
filled,  or  that  the  universal  Chiiirh  baa  declared  itaelf  by  other  signs ;  so  that 
instead  of  saying  the  '  Church,'  you  will  have  to  say  the  '  EomaD  Church.' " 

II.  Suj^weing,  then,  that  thodifforencea  between  the Churchr^  were 
diaeuseed  in  the  calm,  dispassionate,  rationnl  spirit  n'hi<rh  I^ibnitx 
thus  8ttgge»trd,  what  fvheme  of  reunion  van  likely  to  succeed  t 
Many  Khenic^  had  bcon  proposed,  many  ways  tried,  hut  each  one  of 
them  hod  proved  tD»>ujGcient  of  it^lf,  e.g.,  tolrrance  and  ciri/  peace 
modernt«  the  evilN  of  dlsnuuon,  but  do  not  remore  them.  The  way 
of  rigour  is  neither  lawful  nor  »a(e.  Debate  or  di^ttatioH  is  ineffectual 
ftlone,  because  there  is  no  recof^scd  court  of  appeal :  "  most  books  of 
controverw  have  been  writton  for  self-satisfaction,  to  win  the  apphiase 
of  one's  own  party  by  surprising  one's  iidversary,  ntber  thuii  in  n 
way  to  convince  and  enlighten  him.";  Hence  cotimltatluuH  and 
conferences  are  generally  fruitle.«s,  and  most  often  aerre  only  to 
vmhttter  men's  minds  and  enkindle  new  controvcmics/'S  ErploHa- 
•  u  244.  t  ii.  S73.  ]  iL  3.  f  U.  S. 
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tu>n  or  eipomdon,  the  plttti  wliicli  BoHHuet  tniRtod  nncl  fnllowed,  wits 
nl«o  inadcquiite  to  the  ilenired  end.  It  may  contributo  lo  tlie  solution 
of  questions  which  are  merely  veHial,  but  here  are  ilpe|)er  questions 
at  issue  which  cannot  bo  notUod  by  mere  technical  defmitions. 
Neither  side  is  able  new  to  convmco  tlio  other;  antl  hcnt'e  neither 
vrri1infi:«>  nor  confercnci'ti  avail.  80  many  phiusible  reasons  can  be 
urged  by  both  parties  Irom  Scripture,  Iho  Fathers,  and  I'roui  reason, 
in  fuvour  of  their  own  view  of  disputed  doctrines,  that  tJiere  ia  no 
end  to  the  coutrover«y  thereupon. 

Bui  one  way  lies  open,  which,  combining  all  that  ia  good  in  those 
kltiierto  tried,  may  lead  to  mme  result.  It  is  the  way  al' afnUractioa 
or  tH^»ninoH,  of  settiiiK  aside  for  ever  those  differcneea  which  aro 
unimporlaat,  and  of  referring  such  as  arc  eesentiol  lo  the  judgment 
of  a  future  council,  "  niitil  the  day  come  when  the  Church  of  Ood, 
rc-c«tabIiNhed  in  peace,  shall  find  it  opportune  by  the  Toicc  of  an 
(Bcumenieiil  council  to  put  an  end  to  them."" 

New  in  lieibnit;:'  opinion  the  foundation  of  any  practicable  M:heme 
inuBt  be  this — ^to  do  no  violence  tt)  the  essential  principles  of  either 
Catholic  or  I'lotcHtant.  And  it  was  one  gmtt  object  of  hia  leitei's 
to  prove  that  those  principlca  were  not  mdically  at  variance.  Whnt 
is  the  essential  principle  of  CathoUcian  ?  Ho  describes  it  as  tho 
flpirit  of  sabmiation  to  what  the  Churcli  toaehcn,  readiness  lo  believe, 
imd  desire  to  Icaru  what  God  reveals  not  onJv  bv  iris  Word  in  the 
Scriptureii,  but  al»o  by  His  unwritten  word,  which  id  the  intei-preter 
of  that ;  so  that  whoi  the  (Hiurcli  witiiesaes  in  u  lawfully  held  tecume- 
nicol  enuncil  that  inichuud such ductriuehua been cxprLAslyor  virtually 
revealwl  in  wicred  Scripturejs,  orby  traditiou,  unrcBervwl  fiubmission  is 
given  to  it,  becau«>  all  the  neeesmry  conditions  hove  boon  fuUilled, 
and  the  Church,  according  to  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  hiu  been 
guided  into  all  Inith.f  Are  the  principles  of  Protestants  rocoueilable 
with  this  spirit  of  submi.-wifin?  Atfir»t  Fight  their  niaxiiDH appear  (o 
be  contrary  to  it ;  l>ecBUne  Protctants  recognise  the  divine  Scripturett 
alone  aa  Rule  and  Judge,  and  reject  the  authority  of  tradition  or  the 
unwritten  word  as  the  sure  interpreter  of  those  Scriptui-es.  But  ho 
addfi.  this  apparent  contrariety  in  due  more  to  the  "  m^scntcndu  "  of 
indiridnaU  than  lo  the  language  of  ^tubolieaJ  booka.J  Most  IVo- 
testnnts  ncceitt  ihe  Augcburg  Coufession.  It  may  be  regardtvl  su>  the 
moKt  generally  received  symbol  of  their  Churc'lies.  !Nnw  those  who 
n^ed  this  svmlxj  appeuled  to  and  held  themselves  bound  by  the 
decifiionff  of  a  general  cxtuiicil.  "  The  electors,  princes,  und  free  cities 
of  the  Empire  which  firel  signed  (the  Cuufesaiun  of  Augebiu-g).  and 
all  other  kings,  princn  nnd  states  whieh  hare  sinec  approved  it, 
declared  in  the  beginning  of  ihat  work  which  wos  delivered  and  rood 
•  ii.  31,  32,  !6«.  t  C/.  L  »,  10;  tj.  ^,  S.  J  I  20;  ii.  T. 
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in  the  Dt«t,  A.D.  1530,  in  prcecncc  of  the  Emperor  Ohnrios  T.,  tliat 
thpj  did  uut  rcfuBo  to  obiy  tli«  rtnoo  of  tho  Cliurcli  attcrvd  in  a 
genfm]  council,"*  ihejr  dficUred  thai  in  oU  obedience  they  would 
consont  to  appear  in  socli  a  council  a*  the  Emperor  promised  he 
urould  endeavour  to  pemiAd(>  the  Pppt*  to  buiiuuon. 

The  scheme  of  i-f  uiiinii  which  Ixibniiz  advDcat«l  thas  tamed  mainly 
npon  tvo  points,  (1)  the  suspennon  of  iho  ducrcvs  of  Trent  in  famur 
of  ProteetantB.  and  (2)  the  reference  of  the  docirinefi  in  dinpute  to  tlw 
settlemeut  of  a  futuru  oicumenicul  council.  Thi»  was  the  only  whcaiu 
which  6«med — if  men  were  bat  actuated  by  motivee  of  Christian 
charity,  and  rmdy  to  make  conoGssicnis  for  the  attaiument  of  so  preat 
a  gocid  ax  ihe  jMMue  of  ChriffUndom — at  all  praoticuhle.  The  matter 
waa  one  in  which  the  honour  and  intercRt,  not  of  a  tev  indlriduaLi, 
hut  of  flourinhing  natitms,  wcru  eaiieLTUt-d.  And  it  IcA  that  haiiCFor 
intact.  I'hore  was  neither  rcvocatiim,  nor  retraction,'  nor  "  amende 
Lononiblc  "  i-cquirod  to  wound  the  dignitii'  of  cither  side.  Homo  was 
not  cttllod  upon  to  rcnounco  the  Council  of  Trent,  nor  Protestants  the 
Oinfessnon  of  Angsburg.  "  AppctimnocA,  which  must  bo  considered 
in  political  questions,*'  wore  thus  eavod.  Tbo  thing  was  lawful,  if 
the  ond  justified  it.t    Writing  to  Msdamo  de  Biirion,  ho  eays  : — 

"  "Wo  do  not  ask  you  to  renounce  the  council.  Wbot  we  ask  is  that  roti 
will  not  foTvo  it  u^a  ub.  Follow  the  example  of  the  Council  of  Saai<-,  which 
united  with  the  BobcimanB^  who  would  noi  aclu)0Tl6d)ED  the  Couniol  of 
Oonrtuce,  hdd  ■gainst  them,  who  complainod  of  the  *  n!illit£» '  of  thai  coon* 
oil  just  as  Protatants  complatn  of  the  Coaneil  of  TienL  The  matter  was 
rcTi'ired  to  the  discuaian  of  a  future  oouccil,  without  the  Mfaers  of  Basic 
teoouDoiDg,  for  tbcir  part,  the  authohty  of  Constance.  "§ 

It  muAt  not  be  supposed  that  while  advocating  rennioo  banod  on  such 
a  achcmc  of  suHpcniiion  of  diffcrcncen  and  mutual  conocaBion)«,  Lt-ibnit2 
and  those  with  whom  he  uct<xl  were  indJifereot  to  the  many  abuses 
uud  KUpcr!«titiuDB  prevtuUng  in  the  chorchos  which  obeyed  tliu  Roman 
rule,  which  M>cnied  to  the  mojts  of  l'rot««tant8  then,  as  now,  eufficiimt 
cauao  of  sepuratioQ.  Again  and  again  in  thcae  letters  ho  spcmka 
latterly  of  that  tacit,  consent  and  authority  which  is  in  a  tnanjif^ 
given  to  suporxtitloas  In  the  Roman  Cbuirh  by  the  public  tolemtion 
of  them  in  churches  and  conlVatemitics.  "  However  mucii  chnrity 
may  counsol  reunion,  the  i^upremc  law  which  is  the  love  of  Gtv>d,  and 
which  looks  to  theconscicnccof  those  who  areoffended  by  Ihesv  (supur- 
Btitioiis  pmctice.4},und  of  thoee  Proteatant«  who  wilt  be  exposed  to  tlmm. 

1  •  K.  7.  t      ii-  t3 ;  i.  14. 

{  An  ■ceount  of  th«"coRi|Mt»l«'*  condudcd  betwoMi  the  legalas  of  Hm  CooacOirf 
Bute  «ad  tbo  plenipotmtisriea  ot  th«  "  pmcnlii  eoogRe*tio  Uogai  Bohoauir*  ct  Mat~ 
«luoiHtva  UonTiap,"  ia  gtrm  in  Ouselw's  Lehrbodk  dor  KiKbeagesotiiohia.     B.  tt. 
AbUi.  ith,  113. 
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comes  in  1o  fiirliiil  it."  Nor  dttl  it  apjiear  any  miiBvieiit  anawGr  to 
nay.  as  Aid  Komi;  nf  hiii  cnrrei^udcmtJ!,  that  iIiims  popular  tlerotiaax 
which  may  trnd  to  ku jicrst iticm  need  bu  no  r«J  hiiidnince  to  reunion, 
not  being  of  obligutiwi.  It  is  difficult,  he  replies,  to  enter  u  commu- 
nion in  which  pcrmcioua  obuacs  nro  autharixiMi,  ducIi  lut  do  violenoB 
to  the  caiscncc  of  piety.  Why  arc  thoy  not  done  away  yvh<m  they 
ou^t  to  bo,  and  n'hon  thoir  removnl  is  poeeiblof  *  But  if  there  were 
no  euch  practical  abuses,  and  if  those  which  exist  wore  done  uway, 
tho  grejit  hindrance  wotild  still  remain  which  only  the  suspension  of 
the  decisions  of  Trent  could  remove.  Opinions  which  Protestants 
found  neither  ooneonant  to  reason  nor  to  the  Scriptures,  nor  to  the 
Toioe  of  the  universal  Church,  were  required  to  be  believed  :  and  audi 
belief  Profbstaxtta  cotdd  not  f^ve. 

"  Thin  i*  no  urbitmry  HMitimftnt.    K\-on  if  F  iri*lictl,  I  eoulil  not  make  each 

a  doolnrntiaQ  (of  bclii-l')  vithout  lying,"! "  '^  '^  '"  thought  UirI  porfoct 

eoniODt  wiU  ever  be  jritni'd  to  thr;  Oecisioua  of  Trent,  f«rc«-eU  to  reunion ;  it 
is  the  opioioQ  ot  M.  I'Abbg  do  Lookuni  (Uolimas)  that  wo  ouglit  not  to  Chiak 
of  nioh  snbmiuioti.  The  condition  ia  verily  btudcaioRic,  oi*  rathor,  impo»«ibl«. 
It  is  «aindent  far  u  tmc  Ciitholic  to  suhniit  to  the  voice  of  the  Church,  n-bidi 
.  Toitv  wo  I'juinot  rrco}i;nt!>c  in  this  kind  of  dciuiioii.  If  Franri!  is  ullawed  not 
to  rceo^niise  tlio  last  Lnteran  council  and  othciR,  and  Italy  not  to  rceognui* 
that  of  BasLe,  Barely  it  may  be  allowed  to  a  large  port  of  Kuropo  to  demand 
a  council  more  authorized  tbnn  that  of  Trent,  withont  othcra  being  liiudcrcd 
from  lecogniMiig  it  until  a  better  one  shall  be  held."( 

Tliis  letter,  ond  there  are  many  others  of  like  import,  may  bo  aoid 
to  contain  the  ultimatum  of  the  liutherano.  The  lino  of  coneesMiou 
was  clwirly  drawn  in  it,  beyond  which  they  would  not  advance.  Nor 
indeed  when  the  negotiations  were  Hrst  set  on  foot  does  it  appear  lo 
have  been  required  that  they  should : — 

"  Somi'  weighty  th<«lo^uus"  (of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church),  be  writes, 
"buvv  TuvtvL>d  a  modcT  of  n'ConciUalioii  which  thuir  aticwton  bi-foru  nttempted, 
whiid)  is  the  very  rond  to  it,  and  wbieh— join(>(I  to  oii  vffoctiro  declarutton 
aguntt  abuses— may  restore  peace  to  the  Church.  U.  dc  Uoaux  lioa  n^aed 
doubts  from  which  others  were  free,  and  eauscil  tmulde.  I  hope,  however, 
that  tliU  is  nothing  more  than  a  minjadcntanding."§ 

But  within  the  line  Lutherans  were  prepared  to  go  very  &r  to 
meet  the  proposals  of  Splnola,  "  who  had  como  to  this  country  by 
order  rccoircd  from,  the  court  of  Home,  to  tako  in.  liaiid  and  promote 
the  eocrod  busiaeM  cf  Christiaa  reunion."|[ 

The  ooELCCMloos  which  they  were  willing  to  make  BTO  sot  forth  m  s 
projootdrawn  up  by  Leibnitz,  evidtailly  with  much  thought  and  care, 
in  the  name  of  the  Abb^  de  Lockum  (Ifolanus)  "  pour  fncilitcr  la  ri- 
anion  des  Protestants  nvt-c  les  K<(muins  Cathuliques,"1i  which  may 
be  oonsidered  to  represent  the  views  of  tbo  most  moderate  and  learned 
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LuUicnin  thcologiuns  of  iho  limo ;  how  far  it  waulil  hare  been 
approved  by  tliu  great  bodr  of  tho  Lutheran  clergy  luid  people,  it  is 
imjwssiblc  to  say.  It  forcibly  oiprcaaea  tho  writer'a  conriction  of 
the  ncci^ty  of  pence,  if  ouly  from  foAr  of  tho  tremeDdoaa  calami- 
lies  which  might  agnia  befall  Germany  from  ruUgioufi  dissension. 

*'  What  Prot«stAnt«  *ir*iie  i«  seeded  for  th«  welfare  ofaa  iiiSiut«  Bomber  cf 
wmls  niduvmotl  \iy  tin-  precious  blood  of  Jcsua  Christ,  whom  ure  «x  daily  and 
shnll  furth^  kx,  [)iTi»liiiig  mitcrably  oa  account  of  tho  terrible  aaimosities 
which  Cbri«tiiuu  exhibit,  towoids  ono  anothrr  wlicn,  uiLJ«r  the  cloak  of  xeol 
for  a  religion  ofttn  ill-iindtnttotKl,  thty  brwik  tho  iuo*t  aucrcd  boDtls  of  charity 
and  huiaaaity." 

The  writer  anticipatc«  the  siiKpicion  and  bad  name  which  are  prot^ 
xure  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  moderate  men.  at  all  timeit,  but  in  such  a 
cause  he  doca  not  feur  to  incur  it.  The  project  tint  sets  forth  that 
tho  churgo  of  hcreiiy  uguiast  Protcatonta  is  uutruc,  because  they  are 
^'illing  to  eubtnit  to  tho  judgment  of  u  truly  summoned  cDcumeaici^ 
council  Suppo«ing,  then,  such  charge  withdmwQ.  K\-cn  before  a 
council  can  bv  called  togutb«r,  prcUininur)'  reunion  would  bo  possible 
if  the  following  conditions  woro  granted  by  tho  Pope.  1.  Pro- 
testunts  shall  ever  retain  the  Ctimmuoion  in  two  kinds,  yet  they 
shall  not  rondeian  the  Conuuunion  in  one  kind.  3.  Solitary  maatses, 
or  "  saus  cotuiuuQioiie,"  the  use  of  a  language  unlcnovn  to  tho  people, 
and  other  pracliocs  of  the  Roiuau  Church,  tjiall  not  bo  introduced  in 
Protestant  churches,  which  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  their  own  ritco. 
Protcstant.s  ehiill  oxtond  tho  Riinip  freedom  which  they  enjoy  to  others 
in  nil  things  which  do  not  nifcnd  piety,  not  doubting  that  tho  Pope 
will  reform  such  abuses  in  the  Roman  Church  as  do.  3.  Mar- 
riage of  ecclesiastics  shall  be  left  free.  4.  Previous  onlinations  of 
the  Protestant  clergy  »hall  be  conaidorod  valid;  but,  in  future,  to 
aroid  doubt  and  scruple,  what  is  believed  essential  to  ordinatioa  in 
the  Homan  Church  shall  bo  observed.  5.  Ecclcaiostieal  pri>perty 
shall  remain  undisturbed  according  to  the  settlement  of  the  pence  of 
Westjihalia.  6.  The  Pope  shnll  lake  oflf  uuathenms  and  exoommuni- 
cstiouH  fi-um  ProtL'Htunts,  iind,  entering  into  uiiiun  with  thorn,  he 
shall  declare  them  to  be  uciiher  heretics  nor  etliiMimties,  "  nutwith- 
stunding  any  di«scns:oiis  which  remain  with  respect  of  certain  con- 
travcrsicK  us  yet  umtccouimudated,  or  such  as  may  be  set  ru^idc  or 
ri'Burvi.'d,  for  the  future  dccisiou  of  an  acumcnical  council."*  Other 
demands  which  might  be  urged  nre  either  tuoluded  in  thoae  specified, 
or,  as  being  less  necessnrj',  cim  bo  deferi'ttl.  Irfibiiitz  gives  the  reasons 
already  stated  why,  as  he  believos,  the  Pojx*,  acting  strictly  on 
Ilonuui  Catholic  principles,  might  acconl  alt  these  demands. 

Que  ijueatton,  he  adds,  which  wiis  formerly  the  principal  cuuao  of 
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rupture,  hm  yielded  to  more  exact  discoasion.  There  remains  uo 
real  essential  difierencc  (between  the  Churches)  on  the  doctrine  of 
juBlificatioQ,  aud  "  thus  it  wijuld  be  unnsisonable  to  ask  what  has 
been  already  obtained."  As  Leibnitz  was  deliberali'ly  recording  uo 
individuul  opinion,  but  that  uf  many  who  were  in  jioaittoua  ot'  autho- 
rity, this  stutauL-nt  is  u  noticeable  one  for  the  historj-  of  religious 
doutrino  in  Gerttiany  at  the  cIoik;  of  tbo  sovcutconth  ocutur^*.  The 
project  goti^  on  to  &uy,  suppotsiug  that  the  Soo  of  Bomo  agrees  to 
these  demands,  Protestants  in  retnm  promiso,  for  their  part, — 1.  To 
recognise  in  the  Bishop  and  Soonf  Rome  a  primney  of  order,  dignity, 
and  dire«tion  over  the  whole  universal  Church.  ...  to  honour  and 
respect  him  as  supreme  patriarch,  chief  bishop  of  the  Catholic 
C^urrh,  and  chief  ecclesiajitlcal  minister,  and  to  be  nbedieat  to  him 
iftOOording  to  the  nght  whidi  belongs  to  him  in  fipiritual  muttera. 
%  That  they  will  acknowledge  the  eetablished  hierarchy.  3.  ITiat  thoy 
will  recognise  lioman  Catholics  as  brethren,  and  cultivate  union  with 
thcRi,  bi  RiuMuil  eburilVt  nolwilhetaiidiiig  coiitruvei^ies  reserved  for 
the  Church's  docisiou.  4.  Whoa  reunion  shall  have  taken  jilace, 
they  will  do  their  utmost,  nut  only  to  preserve  it.  but  alro  to  extend 
nud  ix:rfe(;t  i(  niuru  and  mure ;  Romuu  Cuthulicii  will  do  the  ttame, 
that  all  hatred  uud  suspicion  may  at  last  be  done  away.  o.  If  an  cbcu- 
menioal  couiK'il  Ix-  fuuud  the  only  moous  of  ending  controveraies^ 
Protestant*  will  submit  to  its  Icgitimntc  definitions :  in  mich  a  counoil 
Proteatant*  ghull  he  acknowledged  as  Catholic,  and  their  clergy  shall 
hold  in  it  equal  rank  with  Roman  Cjithollc  clergy  of  the  Riino  stand- 
ing, e.ff.,  their  super!  niendent«,  generals,  and  general  i-snimoa  shall  takw 
their  place  a-s  prelates,  bishops,  arehbinhops,  nietropnlituns,  aeeoi-ding 
to  the  rank  and  degree  which  each  should  hold  in  tho  order  of  the 
Church. 

Appended  to  this  project  is  a  list  of  three  decade  of  subjectd  of  eon- 
trovoray  between  the  Churches,  which  subject*,  Leibnita  c-onsidorcd, 
wore  either  verbal  rather  than  material,  or  wore  capable  of  bt'iiig  left. 
open,  or  might  be  easily  settled  by  mciuisuf  "  liquidation,"  aiid  mutual 
expUnution,  Tho  utuat  iiujHirtuut  explanation  required  is  that  the 
Pope  bhould  jiublicly  duelurc  that  the  woitU  of  the  thirteenth  fiession 
of  the  CouncU  of  Trent,  in  which  it  \a  «iid  that  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be 
adored  in  tJie  sacrament  of  the  Kueharist  with  the  highest  worship 
(da  I'Hlie  tin  iairU),  have  this  meaning — that  such  worship  is  given 
and  entirely  uonfiuod  to  Jesus  Christ  there  preaunL 

Li  that  ea»e  even  Protestants  could  kneel  at  tho  solemn  moss  of 
Csthulics  when  the  coDsecmted  hrend  and  wine  arc  actually  distri- 
buted, because  Jwnis  Christ  is  there  by  His  gracious  and  saci-amental 
preaenco,  and  may  he  there  adored  with  tho  grcotcst  devotion  poa3ibIe, 
wlicrens  no  more  than  roepect  and  honour  are  duo  to  the  elements  of 
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bread  nufl  wine*     The  question  of  tbe  tawraments  is  resolved  1>y  tho 
difference  o(  meaning  given  to  tbe  word. 

"  If  (»cconIing  to  the  Aiif:«)mr|;  Confnuon)  nil  the  rites  which  God  fau 
eanatraded,  to  vhioh  he  has  joined  th(>  in-omiso  of  pnice.  sn  tacramcnte,  it 
ia  vaay  to  decide  which  are  ucnuncnta  piopcrlf  ho  called,  for  it  docf  not 
boloDi;  to  hnnuui  authority  to  promiiD  (nooc) ;  therefore  signs  and  ceremonifll 
intrwlnecd  by  mnn  without  thv  coamondmcnt  of  God  caiini^  be  rigOi  of  gnoa, 
howpTt-r  miK'h  tbey  may  tend  to  thu  instruction  of  the  ignonnt.  l^TO^ 
HcmDCmte,  propttl j  n  wUcd,  aro  tlun; :  Baptiam.  the  SappCf  (or  EBcharirtjJt 
and  Ah*o]titti>a."t 

The  ronlly  ini])ort&nt  point  of  tbis  project  ii  tbe  Bubimwion  pro* 
lui^ixL  on  the  fill  ill  lut^'ut  ol'  vorliiin  conditions  to  tJie  Roman  hiemn^liy, 
and  to  the  autbority  of  the  Bishop  of  Kfflne  oTer  tlie  Church  in  thing» 
spiritual.  It  Hbould  be  noticed  that  the  aubmiflsicai  was  to  be  coincident 
with  the  recognition  of  the  Protestant  clergy  as  fellow  members  of 
the  Ratno  hierarchy,  and  that  the  iieknovlodgment  of  Puiml  authority 
rested  on  a  thtor\'  very  dlflurcmt  from  tliai  of  Ultrainontauefl  them 
md  Biuce.  T^eibuitz  uppeurs  to  have  Iwtievcxl  that  tbe  momurohioil 
Sorm  of  Cbrisiiiui  gnvennnent  was  the  bctit,  and  therefore  Had  a 
diviue  nnotaon.  'NVlini  'n-ritin;;  (-tmuomin^  a  lawful  council,  he  aayE, 
"SiliCG  Catkolica  require  (in  udditiun  to  its  cffluUHtino;  of  biafaopa)  ibe 
authority  of  the  Bishop  <^  Itomo  cqnxiily  in  eunutK»ung  and  govern* 
ing  it,  there  is  no  ivunn  why  ProtostsatB  should  object,  &ir,  indeed, 
in  every  ooUego  and  society  of  men  th«re  u  need  of  n  director. "J:  In 
a  letter  to  Fobrieius  on  the  right  of  the  Haman  Bishop,  he  propona 
(majoris  charitatis  cstis&)  the  addition  of  the  words  in  italics:-^ 

"Qntini  Dens  tit  Deus  ordinU,  ct  corfiuR  nnina  Keolenio  Catholicn  <t 
ApottolicK  une  rogjauno  llienirvluaqnc  luuTtnoli  ooatinoDduin  jum  dinni 
aiti  conaeqaens  est  ut  cjusdeoi  ait  juns  sapruniusincospiritualiB  Uafcistralos 
temiini!)  se  jurtis  rontim-nH,  direclorta  polmtaU  (hire  verba  nunc  nddo) 
finmia^ttf  ntetwiaria  ad  rrpUnJum  firunut  pro  talvte  JCedttia  nfftuHi  fanUtatt 
tiutri'fim,  frniubi  hev  w  ttk*  Imju*  p^tMtalu  >»  mttropoii  Chri»t*4Hi  «r^it 
Soma  ex  humanis  emmJeratitnilma  pUu!titrit"% 

And  ngain  ho  writoa  to  the  «inic  theologinn,- — 

"  I,  too,  Bcknowl^rdgo  (he  had  jnst  said  that  Molanns  sfrnwd  with  him)  Utat 
the  prpros'ili^ts  of  Iht  Konian  Sec  nrc  of  human  rijjht,  aJtbotij-h  the  novem- 
mrat  xtvcM  in  the  Church  which  for  human  intorasU  is  confcrri'd  upon  it,  u 
of  divine  right."|l 

And  he  T\'rites  also  to  All)orti,  a  Tiutberon  divine,  who  had  been 
made  uneasy  by  the  report  of  Spinolo'o  negotiations  : — 

"  I  BujipoM!  yoii  do  not  younclf  i1iff<?r  liom  HelanothoD,  that  a  ccxtain 
ouperiority  over  bishc^  tn«y  hi-  tiDowtid  tho  Bishop  of  Ron>n  if,  on  such 
to^u^  a  n-al  pence  could  he  porchiucd.  It  is  nnothcr  question  vhotlur  tbe 
conditioD  amicxi'd  i»  impotublc,  but  this  docs  not  t«Lc  awii>-  the  tnith  of  tb» 
condiUoiiul  pro^iosition."^ 
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m.  This  spirit  of  TCillmpneBa  to  Bubmit  to  the  primacr  of  Oio  liUliop 
of  Rome  made  the  ficiniund  I'ur  the  mspension  of  the  ikvreve  of  Trent 
only  more  isnjierative.  Leibnitz  would  nu  more  conwBt  to  withtiriLW 
t^t  demand  thun  Bcwiui-t  to  grant  it.  Hence  tlie  long  contro* 
Tcrsj-  of  the  two.  It  would  be  hard  to  soy  whow  tone  is  tin-  finnor 
and  more  uncumpromisiug.  Luibuits'  uttiludt;  wiu  vhiuigvd.  Hu  buil 
not  roekonod  on  tlu»  opposition  from  Boftsuct;  Spinuln's  tonnti  of 
negotiation  hud  been  nltngother  different.  Heiieefortli  he  (ukcH  ibe 
ofTonAivc,  ond  vehomenlly  nttiicJcs  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  pround 
(1)  that  it  w»s  not  an  tK^menie:iI  enuncil ,  and  therefore  not  i>f  binding 
nothonty  nvertite  whole  ('bureh;  luul  (2)  thn.t  ithaderredinmntter?> 
of  faith  by  the  impoeltion  nf  new  doctrines  under  pain  of  unuliiema. 
^ese  two  points  fomi  the  chief  eubject«  of  controrerBy  between  him 
and  Boesuet,  Even  a.  rapid  auali,-6is  of  the  whole  controvcre}-  would 
cany  ua  beyond  our  limits  ;  w«  ehall  only  nirn  at  a  true  rondoring  of 
the  ehief  topics  of  it.  Leibnitz  nrgued  thitt  for  n  eouncil  to  be  lecu- 
noenicol  it  niunotsuflicienttliatoneortwonnltomibiid  tiJceii  p&rt  in  it, 
but  that  the  wliote  Church  should  have  been  represented.  The  bishops 
who  deliberate  und  d(>cidc  in  it  must  be  numerous  enough  to  ooimtcr- 
bahuice  one  another,  so  as  to  prerent  one-sided  opiuious  from  preraiU 
ing,  and  the  undue  inflocDoe  of  any  one  ptirty. 

Then  again  the  lay  clement  should  be  luLtnittud.  Granting 
that  the  decixive  voieti  came  from  tho  bishopti — whose  dcciftion« 
"nhonld  b«  free  from  that  mefaphii^cal  exnetneM  which  humiin 
afCiira  do  not  allow  " — ^yet  national  CflUiient  wiui  nrceiuary.  KccuUr 
powers  ought  to  haro  a  "  enneurrencc"  in  tho  direction  of  mrh 
councils.  In  ancient  times  thoy  had  not  been  called  ti>gethei'  witbout 
the  inll  of  princes,  and  tho  imperial  Ittgotes  had  hnd  much  to  do  with 
their  management,  and  even  considerable  influeuco  OTer  their  tinal 
deemea.  And  the  huuo  couriw  of  pruocodlng  was  sttU  iieecmar}*. 
Ambasesdors  of  the  different  ChriKtian  nations  ought  to  be  pressat 
and  declare  the  mind  of  prince  and  people.  In  such  a  council  there 
afaould  be  a  just  equality  and  harmony  of  the  two  ]K>«'ers,  eooLosiaatiad 
and  temporal. 

llieee  conditions  were  not  JHUfiUed  at  Trent.  In  that  cooncil 
Italisjia  were  literally  supreme ;  Kpaniarda  came  next  to  them  in 
importance.  The  Freueli  bad  liltlt-  iufluenoe;  Gcnnans  none.  The 
Gre^  Church,  which  by  its  steadfast  adherence  to  old  traditioii.t 
might  havt.-  bunxi  witncas  against  tfaoiw  new  upinioos  which  munk.i 
and  MrboohuLii  of  the  moiiaatic  orders  bad  introcluocd  into  the  Ijattn 
Church,  was  wholly  uurtiirescalod.  IstA  only  were  Orccks  and 
Orientals  absent,  bat  also  tho  German  and  KlaT-speakiDg  people*  of 
Europe,  KnglUh,  Danish,  Swodiiih,  arifl  FitTOiwh,  bcsirleit  Poloi  and 
BohemiauK.  The  prelates  were  too  few  in  number  to  represent  the 
whole  Chorcb. 
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It  \a  no  answer  to  say  that  many  of  these  |>eop1es  had  separated 
theinwlvei  Jront  ihe  Church ;  that  is  only  taking  for  granted  what 
is  in  quKstion  :  nor  is  it  more  to  the  piint  to  say,  that  they  were 
iDtitcd  and  did  not  coma  If  cmnires  aliould  bare  been  taken  to 
enable  Ihi'm  to  come  fcitb  eafoty  aud  honour,  without  any  fomua] 
dutcmiinuliuti  uf  trLruliiig  tbctu  us  ooudcinuc'd.  It  may  bo  isid  that 
at  the  Council  of  Nio*  there  were  few  Woatonxa  pTcseitt.  But  the 
canw  of  Nioe  and  Trent  are  not  parallel.  *'  Le  nombro  no  fiiit  ricn, 
qunnd  Ip  coiiscntement  est  notoire."*  At  the  time  of  Trent  there  was 
the  greart'st  disunion  in  Western  Chrirteodom:  and  that  council, 
so  far  Crotn  Iwing  rcciimeninil,  was  rather  an  Italian  sjTiod,  to  which 
other  ppople»  Ixwidra  Ituliiinn  were  admitted  only  for  appearance' 
aoke.  "  pour  couvrir  lo  jeu,"  and  the  Pope  in  it  was  really  abaolute. 
It  is  not  uow  to  bo  expected  that  *»o  many  and  great  uatioiu  as 
compose  the  Xorth  of  Europe,  to  suy  nothing  of  the  Oriental,  will 
ever  submit  to  the  wUl  of  a  few  Italians,  who  wore  rlio  single  authors 
of  lliu  Council  of  Trent.  If  tliera  is  over  to  be  a  reunion  of  Uie 
ChiU'ches.  a  new  council  must  be  bold. 

Bosrtuel  answers  LctbnitK  rather  from  the  ground  of  thoorj*  tlian  of 
luelory.  He  astiuniM  tbe  truth  of  certain  principles,  from  which  Ibo 
authority  of  the  council  uoceesarily  follows.  Infallibility  rcddM 
ia  the  whole  body  of  tlie  Church,  and  in  the  bisliojw  and  pastors  of 
it  who  rcranin  true  to  their  consec-mlion  :  if  tlio  whole  Kpiiieopate 
TocciTeand  approve  the  decrees  of  a  council,  then  that  council  lias 
the  atithnrity  of  the  Church.  If  Hurh  »  council  thus  received  and 
approved  could  err,  it  would  follow  that  the  EpLscnpote  and  the 
whole  t>hurch  c-uuld  err,  which  in  contrary  to  the  principle  aamuned. 
>^o»'  ull  churcbcD  in  communion  with  Borne  (and  coily  such  charchee 
Bowiuct  considei*  Catholic)  receive  the  Council  of  Trent  just  *»  mucb 
us  they  receive  the  Council  of  Nice.  Tou  cannot  find  cue  Catholic 
bishop,  prieiit,  layman,  who  would  say,  "  I  do  not  receive  the  Coimcfl 
of  Trent,"  True,  Protestants  reject  the  council,  and  their  pa«ton 
were  not  adjnitted  lo  it:  not  even  eucb  as  bod  been  oiTbiiucd  la  the 
Catholic  Chiuxh,  those,  viz.,  of  England  and  Sweden.  Bat,  then, 
hlahopt)  who  renounce  the  faith  of  their  connocration,  ta  did  thodo  of 
England,  Sweden,  and  Deumurk,  are  no  longer  oonsiderod  a  part 
of  the  body  of  the  Chun:h.t 

T^ibuilz  acknowledges  that  the  lu-gianent  against  suspension  on 
account  of  the  iufiJlibiUty  of  the  Catholic  Church,  from  which 
Chui-rh  Protcntunts  are  exfludetl  lxx:uuf«i  they  are  not  in  oummunion 
with  the  Roman,  ia  a  straightfonvunl  wnc,  though  based  on  a  rather 
strong  .-(upposition.  It  takes  for  gmn'ted  that  that  19  proved  which 
is  nssumod.      Wedo  not  consent  to  Roman  Cntholie  principles  becttUM 
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T©  consent  that  Roman  Catholica  may  rclain  (hem  until  n  !ogitinmt.ely 
held  coimcU  shall  either  change  or  eatahlish  them.  There  i«  a  wide 
iiitorvnl  between  holdini^  a  principle  one's  eolf,  and  allowing  that 
otiien  need  not  surrender  it.  Suppose  Trent  to  he  the  pnnciple  of 
the  Roman  Catliolic,  and  Augsburg  of  Protestants,  we  propose,  says 
Loihnltz,  to  do  that  which  wc  helicve  you  are  equally  hound  to  do, 
TO.,  tolerate  j-oitr  principle,  tuf  you  tolerate  ours.  If  you  deny  such 
terms,  reunion  ib  hopeless  for  the  preaenl,  hut  it  will  yet  take  place ; 
**fata  viam  invenient,"  for  it  ib  God'a  will.  The  |^t  of  the 
continuance  uf  itchism  reata  with  those  who  will  not  aecort]  what 
they  mi^ht  consistently  with  their  own  principles,  and  after  the 
precedent  of  their  own  councila,  hut  create  ohstoelcij  and  refuse  fair 
terms. 

Leibnitz  arguod  that  cr\-cn  though  all  churches  in  communion, 
with  I(omc  rcceiTcd  Trent,  yet  it*  suspension  was  po^sihle,  for  that 
cowncilw  hni'e  been  mupcndcd,  "unless  Boswuet  conKomned  Baslo  and 
the  prelate**  who  took  part  in  it  (for  receiving  the  Cidixtines),"  "I 
see  no  answer  to  thi*,"  he  adds.*  He  does  not  fear  the  Bummons  of 
BoHsuet  and  its  implied  threat,  "to  examine  «TioiLiIy  before  God 
whether  he  has  any  effectuid  means  of  preventing  the  state  of  tJio 
Church  from  hocoming  eternally  changeable." 

M.  de  Careil  8ays,t  what  is  no  doubt  true,  that  there  wiU  always  he 
found  in  Germany  a  Ijeibnit:;  to  reply  to  thja  well-known  Koman 
arfpunent ;  "  11  nous  plaist,  Mou-ieignenr,  d'estre  de  cetle  Egltsc  tou- 
jours  mouvante  el  eteniellement  Vitriahle."  The  Rpirit  of  the  annwer 
iH  thoroughly  Ijoibiiitziau,  though  the  actual  words  (like  many  other 
BuyingH  imputed  to  great  men)  are  not  thono  of  Ij«ihnitz,  ut  least  are 
not  found  in  ihcsn  letters.  But  what  he  says  ia  that  the  bcid  mennn. 
of  preserving  the  Church's  doctrine  from  continuol  change  )«  to  lot 
that  and  that  only  pa#s  for  the  judgment  of  thd  univeri<al  Church 
which  bears  undnuhtwl  marks  of  truth.  The  authority  of  the  uni- 
Tcrsnl  Cliurch  i«  far  more  endangered  by  the  reception  of  «lecroos 
inconsiderately  passed,  than  by  tlie  rejection  of  ihem  as  unpronnunced. 
Truth  sooner  or  later  will  come  uppermoRt,  and  then  the  evil  done  (o 
Christendom  by  msh  decrees  will  be  dil3icult  to  repair.  In  the  matter 
of  defining  doctrine  better  have  too  much  caution  than  too  little.^ 

If  thero  he  any  doubt  of  the  aicumunieity  of  a  couneil,  it  is  moro 
rouKonable  to  reject  it  than  to  ackuowledgo  it.  For  it'  the  doubt  bo 
mistaken,  the  questions  remuin  oh  they  were,  open  and  undeeided,  hut 
if  the  false  decrees  of  an  illegitimate  council  are  received,  an  irrc- 
parahle  breach  i^  made  in  the  Church. 

To  Bossuet'a  ai^umeut  that  to  chullcnge  tlic  authority  of  Trent  is 
to  challengo  that  of  other  coujicils.  and  to  throw  dotibt  upon  Ihcm, 

•  i.  443.  t  ii.  tc.  Introd.  t  B.  374,  SJS. 
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bs  ukfwin  brieflT,  **  Cert  nn  loar  dee  aeBfpliqnas  de  reodra  lout  do 
tea  peroeipi'i]  fiiat  donter  sur  qiu-kjue  choie."* 

TV.  A  diflmsaoD  more  important  Uiaa  that  coBcemis^  tlie  cecu- 
menicih',  aulborihr.  and  potwble  nupmaioa  of  Trent,  was  opoKd  hj 
ilie  gii«fltioii  addrnsed  to  Boienet  ai  the  inst^tioii  of  Dokb  A&l«n 
ITlrtch  tB  to  the  cxaterion  for  diatingiudung  what  is  and  whnt  m  not 
of  feith. 

In  lhi»  di»nu»irm  Leihnilx  repeated  his  acniflatioD  that  the  oomidt 
had  imposed  ncir  doctrine. 

Boesoet  bad  uumtml  the  duke's  inqaiiT  hy  wTin^  that  God  daos 
not  r«TMl  lUv  tnidifl  which  IxJoog^  to  the  C'atbuUc  fiutb,  aad  tbat 
the  ruleofjwrpotuityii"  the  nndorifttiiigTOlc  of  colholicity.t     "Sieut 
Erclosin  Ciitholifji  srmper  intellexit,"  ttrs  the  maxim  of  tlio  milhow  of 
Trent.  (Ecuni«nical  councils  etitablifth  no  new  doctrines.    But  BoMuet 
left  open   the  door  for  an  infrinpemetit  of  hi«  own  prinriple,  hy 
conceding  to  coonctLt,  not  indeed  the  power  of  making  new  doctrine. 
but  of  more   exactly  explaining  doctrine   already  receiTed.      b«ch 
c^lanntion,  he  point*  out,  may  eaaily  become  new  doctrine,  aa  in  the 
c«fle  of  the  orticlo  against  the  Monothelttee,  and  in  favoiir  of  traimb- 
stuttialion — no  neeeMair  euni^ueiioD  of  the  prc-Tioua  belief  of  the 
Chunh  in  the  Real  Pre««K«.    Leibnitz  al*o  pointed  out  ihat  the  rule 
of  univonsl  oonaeDt  and  perpetuity  is  grand  in  wonbt,  but  breaks 
down  when  tested  b^'  fuels.     For  there  is  hardly  an  upiuion  which 
hoa  not  had  foUowen,  which  cannot  claim  some  piTqietnity ;  and  if 
the  Church  prMiooncc  only  iu  favour  of  thoec  opinions  which  ore  moat 
oommon  and  oecrcdircd,  there  arc    "  opinionw  communee  ooatn 
opinionr$,"  and  often  the  mo«t  accredited  persons,  and  the  majority, 
are  at  Tsrinnce,  and  f^nionit  once  ocercditcd  eense  to  be^  and  others 
whicb  were  not  aocredited,  become  09.     The  real  point  is  this.  Does 
the  Church  receirt*  that  which,  in  times  pB3t>  has  been  believed  bs 
mere  opinion,  or  betiered  aF>  of  faith  f     Except  on  the  sappoedtion 
that  the  power  of  making  doctrine  reeidee  in  the  Church — a  mppoai- 
tion   which    IJoesuet   diiwlaimed — phtlo«ophic   or  doubtfid  opinion, 
hon-ever  old  imd   however  prcvuleut,  cannot  lawfully  be  prr^xieed 
and  i^tanctioned  as  an  article  of  fsitb  by  any  eounciL     If  such  power 
of  conTerting  what  'v»  merely  opbiioii  into  doctrine  does  not  belong 
to  the  Church  ;  and  if  a  doctrine,  in  order  to  be  received,  must  not 
only  have  been  heretofore  believed,  but  believed  an  part  of  Iho  fuith, 
then,  sa}-8  I^ibnitz,  many  of  the  decrees  of  Trent,  and  espooially  that 
on  the  canon  of  sacred  Hcriptnre,  fall  to  the  ground,  even  if  it  ba 
gmnted   (what   Protestants  deny)  that    the  coancil  is  ODCunuaiicaL 
Few  doctrines   have   »uch  good   authority  in   antiquity  as  that  of 
Proteirtants  on  the  canon  of  sacred  Scripture.     On  account  of  it  they 
ore  under  the  anathema  of  Rome.     If  their  reo^on^  for  holding  it  can 
•  ii.  M».  t  ii-  «■».  ff- 
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bo  proved  inTiucible  on  examinatiun,  tbcu  they  have  right  luid  prece- 
dent on  their  side  when  they  demand  the  RiLnpensIon  of  the  deci'cee  of 
Trent. 

Is  reply  to  thone  infcrunccK  of  Luihmtz,  Boasuot  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  dcvrcc  of  Trent  ou  the  umonivitj  of  the  upoci^hal 
bookd  is  not  repugnant  to  the  rule  of  porpctuity  of  doctrine  as  the 
test  of  what  \ii  and  what  is  not  of  faith.  It  ix  difficult  to  condcnw  ui 
argiuueot  alre-ody  condensed,  of  which  the  aiitegonlst  exacted  "un 
laiitoDliemeiit  tout  sec."  Only  the  chief  points  of  it  can  here  bo 
^veD.  The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  those  books 
doubted  of  in  the  New  (it  in  Boasuet'fl  line  to  treet  the  two  as  stand- 
ing or  falling  together),  wore  acknowledged  as  canonical  by  cauoo 
xlrti.  of  the  third  Counoil  of  Carthago,  imd  wore  placed  on  a  line 
with  the  other  aacrtd  Seripliires,  in  the  reply  of  Pope  Iniioeeut  I.  to 
the  coiisultatluu  at  Cishup  Exsuputius  of  TuuIouM!,  a.d.  lOo,  aud  uru 
fouud  eiiuni«rHt«d  with  thum  in  the  decreo  of  Geloaius,  of  tho  fiAh 
ccnturj'.  The  cituon  in  wliitU  tUty  were  thus  claaacd  was  tlnit  of  the 
Churches  "doctiorce  ct  diligcntiorea"  of  Rome  snd  AJVicu,  in  which, 
irom  IreuDUs'  time,  apo6tolic   tradition  had  been  pre«!rved  with 

These  boolu  were  ranked  fay  Augustine  in  hit)  "  Doctrma  Chris- 

tioaa "  with  the  other  sacred  Scrlpturoft ;  one  or  more  of  them  woro 

B8   Scripture   by  Cy]>rian,  Clemens  Alexautlrinus,    Origen, 

others.      Hciiides  which,  they  were  constantly  read  in  churches. 

Jiossuet  admits  that  several  Churches,  following  the  irebrcw,  did  not: 

place  them  in  the  cantin ;  that  leamerl  critics,  like  Jerome,  did  not  uflo 

them  in  support  of  doctrine,  and  that  the  tmcontestcd  books  hare 

force  in  argument  lur  produeiug  conviction.    But  the  ubore 

iuctu  ure  Hufficieiit,  he  Bays,  to  prove  that  Trent  kept  true  to  aucieut 

^tniditiou.    If  it  be  urged  that  the  tnulitluu  is  nut  uiuvurtsal,  Pni- 

ll'tetanbt  ore  in  like  dliBculty  who  receive  the  dis^mted  bookx  of  the 

Sow  Ttatameut.      DivtTHlty  of  mnom*  of  eaorod  Scriptui-o  did  uot 

hinder  cuucurrunco  in  the  noiue  doctrine,  hence  liberty  wa.t  allowed; 

.  agrMDumt  in  faith  not  depending  upon  any  one  book,  or  upon  the 

whole  sflrr4>d  Scripture.     As  Augustine  Haya,  the  man  who  is  (Strong 

in  faith,  hnpe,  and  ehiiritj',  eidy  needs  suered  Scripture  to  instruct 

ethers.     Kany  live  wil-hout  any  book  in  solitudeii.     Trent  abridged 

■  the  liberty  formerly  allt)wed,  bccuusc  the  cunuu  of  which  the  Church 

had  boon  in  poeseMion  from  the  bcgiuning  ofChnAtiunit}'  wua  uttockvd 

tuul  denied.     The  council  took  the  same  oulion  in  respect  of  this  a» 

C,  other  trutha,  by  pronouncing  judgment  expressly,  outbcnticaUy, 

iirmly,  when  and  hocauae  those  truths  woro  openly  contradicted. 

Aitor  such  judgment  doubt  i»  no  longer  ponniwible.* 

L«ibnitz  denies  altogether  the  assertion  that  the  books  colled  opo- 

•  ii.  281—203. 
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cryphaJ,  which  were  not  in  the  llebrew  canon,  were  rooeiTod  for 
twelve  hundred  yeam  \iy  the  Church  »n  part  of  the  canon  of  ucnd 
Scriptuw,  taking  the  word  in  its  strict  sense. 

Augutttino,  and  others  after  him,  u-se  the  word  canoniwil  "in 
aensu  budort',"  fo?  that  which  iho  Church  canons  authorize,  in 
opi)osilion  to  "  upotrj-pha],"  or  hidden  faoolce,  in  a  bad  sense,  and 
ahio  tli<!  word  "divine"  for  that  which  contains  excellent  inntniction 
in  divine  thin^.  When  Innocent  and  Gelasius  thus  need  the  word 
canonieal,  thev  did  ni>t  nimn  tliat  upocrj-phul  books  were  equal  to 
thoM  which  are  innontestably  cononical.  Not  nuHl  the  fifth  centuiy 
did  any  single  author  make  any  other  eInJ«iBrHtinn  than  that  of  the 
twenty-two  bnokii  of  the  Hebrew  ranon.  Iniioeent  T,  was  the  first 
who  deviated  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Chitrch.  Hnt  both  he  and 
Gelaaluft  iiit.ended  to  distiuguiNh  not  between  such  books  as  (beraose 
divinely  inspired)  were  "  canfinic-al,"  mid  siirh  iis  wen?  read  in 
churches  and  accounted  "eccleaiafttical,"  but  botwei-n  theMJ  laat 
and  "apocryphal"  book(»,  strictly  so  called,  which  were  rightlj 
Bu;^M>cted  and  luireod.  Words,  then,  hiid  conic  to  txr  used  tooMly, 
as,  E.g.,  the  title  of  "holinesfl"  applied  to  a  bishop  by  those  who 
were  about  to  depose  hiin;  "  Nostrum  nuuien,"  a^unied  even  by  a 
Christian  emperor,  who  left  to  God  hardly  any  attribute,  not  eren 
eternity;  and  "divine"  applied  to  all  books  read  in  churcbee,  (".j., 
to  the  "  Slu'pherd  "  and  the  Epistle  of  Clement. 

The  definite  doctrine  of  Jerome,  who  then  flourished  in  Rome, 
proves  that  this  was  the  moaning  of  Innocent.  Jerome  maintained 
that  the  Old  Teetameut  canon  cons.isted  only  of  the  Imolcs  of  ibe 
Hebrew  canon.  The  other  bookn,  he  Rayf.  "  Ecele^a  non  reeipit :" 
is  it  likely  that  he  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  his  own  time,  or  that  ho  could  have  been  so  o]>enly,  impa- 
dcDtly  falne  as  lie  wovdd  have  been  had  that  doctrine  been  different 
Irom  hie  own  ?  • 

The  citations  of  the  iiiwcryjAol  book)*  mad©  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andriims,  C%-pnan,  Origeii,  and  others  do  not  prove  tliom  canonical. 
These  writers  cjuoted  "Ksdrus"  and  the  "Shepherd,"  which  the  Roman 
Church  rejectii,  and  the  probable  secret  ollwsions  to  the  apocryphal 
books  iu  the  New  Ti-»laiucut  no  moro  proves  those  books  canonical 
(as  BosBuet  hiiitwlj  than  St.  Judc'a  quotation  of  the  prophecy  of 
£noch  proves  that  cauouical. 

Nor  doc*  the  fact  of  their  being  rend  in  churches  etiually  with 
other  Scriptnre  establish  them  n^i  nf  the  simc  rank.  Itouly^vcs 
them  precedence  over  books  like  Clement's  Epistle,  and  the  "  8hc[^ 
heni,"  «hich  were  read  in  some  churclies,  and  it  oxpluiiis  why  mme 
of  the  (uicient>t  placed  them  amon^  rnnnnical  lookis  i.e.,  among  such 
•8  were  univereally  authorised  Iu  be  read. 

•  ii.  353. 
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If,  as  Boesaet  oUawed,  divemily  ^(  ductr'uie  tippcl  not  result  from 
difference  of  upiniun  ««ie«puiiif»  tlie  caiiou,  the  Coimcil  of  Trent 
should  have  left  the  quentiou  open.  But  certaiidy  tlie  cauon  eliould 
not  hfive  btfu  itilded  to,  Kiiowli'dge  of  ihe  Scripturwi,  ws  Aujfusfinc 
toaght,  muy  not  bu  iibsolutt;ly  utsx-asury — there  nrw  peoples  «-ttbout 
them  ;  but  history  and  the  hnbitts  of  peoplea  prove  that  oml  tradition, 
except  by  special  gmce  of  God,  cnnnot  pa*.*  domi  the  ccnt«ri« 
without  Iwitig  lost  or  eomiptod.  Tlicroforc  Providence  htm  used 
Hu>rod  Sctripture  as  the  most  efficacious  monm  for  preserving  religion 
pure  from  comiption.  The  anathema*  pronounced  on  those  who 
udd  to  or  lake  from  them  show  the  nece-^.tily  of  admilling  no  book 
into  the  original  canon  which  was  not  in  it  from  the  first.* 

Loibniti:  will  not  be  led  away  from  the  main  question  lo  discuM 
the  disputed  books  of  the  Kew  Testament,  nor  i»  he  careful  to  answer 
the  charge  of  proving  too  much.  Better  prove  too  much,  which  at 
lejiHl  proves  a  part,  than  use  sopbitnns  whioh  prove  nolhiuj;  at  all. 
Such  an  objection  te  the  adveraar}''ti  conclusion  dueii  not  nwolve  the 
argument,  and  is  most  unmtiHfoctory  reasoning.  But  it  la  imtnio 
that  the  booka  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  some  have  doubted, 
«.y.,  HebrewB,  2  Peter,  and  the  Apocolypwe,  stand  or  fall  with  the 
apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  Protestants  must 
either  affirm  or  deny  both  or  neither  \a  be  cnnonical.  For,  1.  Fro- 
teetanta  do  not  require  that  the  truths  of  fnith  shall  alwuyti  have 
prevailed  or  havo  been  received.  2.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  doiibta  of  individuals  as  to  wme  few  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  aneitmt  church 
agaitist  the  canonicity  of  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Uld  Tet^tament ;  and,  3. 
It  is  poaeible  to  deny  that  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  were  written  by 
St.  Paul  and  St,  John,  mtbout  denying  them  to  be  divine.  But 
even  if  we  were  to  oonfient  that  it  is  not  necessary  under  pain  of 
nnatbeioa  to  reeogmne  those  two  books  lu  divine  and  infallible,  the 
evil  would  not  be  «o  very  great.  "  The  fewer  aoflthemttJt  the  better. "f 
It  iti  one  thing  to  receive  a  doelriiio  as  do  Protestuuts,  and  another  lo 
enforce  it  under  pain  of  anathema  as  did  the  authors  of  Trent. 

Boiwuct  objected  that  Leibnitz  laid  duwo  uo  principle  for  deciding 
whether  a  book  is  canonical  or  not ;  rejecting  perpetuity  in  proof  of 
doctrine,  what  hod  ho  to  subslitutc  for  it  f  *'  Tell  me,"  he  rays, 
*'  what  rule  do  your  Churches  projKwo  for  receiving  canonical  hooka  P 
Have  they  greater  knowledge  than  others  for  discerning  them  f  Or 
have  they  recourse  to  the  part  iciilar  inspiration  of  pretended  rcformerK, 
in  other  words,  to  fanaticism?"  LeibnitB  answered  that  to  c»tablish 
lulea  and  prineij^ee  was  no  port  of  his  deejgn.J  His  object  hnd  been 
to  prove  that  Trent  forced  all  the  world  lo  receive  as  canonical  books 
whiub  the  ancient  Cliuruh  rejected  from  its  canon  ;  by  proving  that, 
•  ii.  ZaS-m,  t  ii.  328,  320;.  ;  ii.  432.  ff. 
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be  destnijed  the  tecomenicity  and  Butkori^  of  TrmL  The  [MTncipIc 
vliicti,  not  aa  part  ni'  Iiis  argumeot,  but  "  ex  abuuduatl "  he  bad 
aaaert«d  was  tliat  of  the  ancient  fathers,  vis.,  that  oalj  tliotw  bixtke  of 
the  Old  TeDtumeul  vrore  cauuoical  which  formed  part  of  the  Hobmr 
canuii.  The  uuly  real  objc<ctiuu  to  this  rule  id  thut  certain  ancieni 
writen  omitted  tbv  Book  of  Esther  which  is  in  the  Xlchrow  canoo, 
aod  added  appendices  tu  Jcreiuiuh  which  are  not,  and  that  Origen 
appeura  to  have  received  a  small  fragmcntuf  Daniel  ohn  not  in  lh« 
Hebrew.  Thia  ohjoctian,  howeror,  is  inaufficiout  to  sot  lunde  tbo 
rule,  or  to  establish  the  Apocrypha  as  port  of  sacred  Scripture.  Esther 
Mem»  (o  haro  hem  omitted  cither  frnm  inadvertence,  for  without  this 
booh  the  niiniber  of  Imoksi  which  the  writer  mentions  '\»  incomplete, 
or  from  the  carelswiLeas  of  the  copyist.  Leibottx,  however,  would 
not  anathematiM  those  who  should  doubt  the  Bivine  authority  of 
Bsther.  His  answer  to  the  eecoud  challenge  of  Bosaoet  ia  moat 
remarkable  for  the  full  ocknowledgmetil  of  the  joint  ohkixoa  of  reaeoa 
and  tradition  in  the  study  of  holy  Scriptoxe.  The  vorda  ahall  be 
given  iu  full,  for  they  ore  weighty,  have,  indeed,  a  sound  of  Butier  in 
tbem,  and  aro  predictive  of  that  ralioual  yet  reverent  method  rf 
biblical  criticism  which  it  ha^  been  rosen-wl  for  our  uvn  time  to 
work  ouL 

"  When  FrotcfltoDts  teach  thnt  the  di]in>ty  of  holy  Scripture  is  manlfhrt  to 
the  mimla  of  tliose  who  arc  attentive,  woU-diBposGd,  imi  auisted  I^  the  Holy 
Spirit,  I  (to  not  tbiulc  them  wrcmg,  or  tliat  they  ore  Betting  op  fenatiotim.  1 
haticvc  that  tlicjc  aro  scvcml  in  the  Rgmoa  Church  whg  iq;rco  with  ilicm  is 
this  mnttcr,  Yt-t  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  that,  treatiiiR  the  subject 
strictly,  such  a,  principl'*  woiilil  tail  to  establish  the  canon  and  eriticisni  of 
holy  Scripture,  tor  it  would  bo  oiuy  ti  inccrt  paaeagea  of  deubtfid  book*  toto 
bouka  whidi  ucv  uudvubtvU,  without  an  uninstrocted  ruodnr  boing  able  te 
Had  tbcni  uiit.  Aud  I  luny  ruld  titat,  iu  urdur  to  cstubliali  the  cnuoo  of 
Divine  BooVk,  «*  mutt  join  the  ruin  af  ordinary  eriticiim  (a  th>  totuidtratia* 
of  th4  umiuet  ef  J*rovii*»t*,  who  hoa  dcM^cd  to  (liMi>if^i»h  ttiom*  b«i>l:s  by 
thflujoeLvcB  iu  a  way  altogether  peculiar,  oad  by  thu  authority  which  it  lu» 

eausvd  them  to  m:cire  in  the  Cliurvh I*ii>tt-ntajits  b<-lit:ve  that  truth  tsay 

be  oppressed  and  that  ciror  mnv  prevail.  Tet,  thnnk  God,  thore  is  no  exam* 
pie  yet  of  a  heresy  being  established  in  the  Chureh  by  the  lawful  mfosa  of  aa 
oocumcuical  council,  imd  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  aerer  will  be.  Xhis  is  the 
cause  why  it  is  so  important  for  us  to  oppose  the  reception  of  the  pretended 
CuuLcIl  of  Trent,  \a  order  to  exclude  councils  of  base  alloy,  such  us  might  one 
day  bring  in  herwics  iind  wholly  camipt  the  purity  of  ClmBlionity."* 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  Leibnitz*  chief  and,  ns  we  think,  unu- 
•worahle  Htricture^  on  the  Council  of  Trent  as  thegrcet  impediment  to 
the  reunion  of  Chri^teudom.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  omit  tliat  he 
makes  full  and  hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  of  many  of 
the  Trideutine  decrees,  and  of  the  good  order  of  the  council ;  that 
he  disclaims  ail  auimosi^  towards  the  Italiaua  who  by  force  of  abiii^ 
had  placed  themselTcs  at  the  head  of  eodesiaatic&l  a&drs ;  that  he 
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oonaiiloro  many  of  th<>  dcoreoR  of  Trent  capnblo  of  a  mild  mid  com- 
prehensnTe  intcrpretntion  which  (as  Ca.*sBiider  and  Grotius  believed) 
approxininted  them  to  the  Coafemion  of  Augsburg.*  He  goes  ao  far 
«s  to  my  in  a  lett«r  to  the  Ducheefl  of  Bnin-'twick,  *'  I  am  of  one 
mind  with  thin  council  in  many  tbinj^  but  1  do  not  on  that  account 
rocogiiifie  its  uQthoritT'  or  its  a[iathcmaa.t 

And  of  th«  det-TCfl  of  ihe  councU  t-oncoming  tJie  canon  of  Scriptiuro, 
which  IrulU  compelled  him  sirongly  Ut  cuudeuiu,  be  propusew,  lus  poaco- 
moker,  «uuh  aii  oxpbuuttion  a»  would  racoaoile  It  with  th«  dootriii«  of 
the  ancLCut  Ohurcli  und  of  Frotostunta :  vis.,  ihat  tlie  decree  of  Uu) 
council  indudc-d  witlua  tbo  caooa  of  the  eacrcd  Scripture  (a»  the 
AJricon  Church  hod  iuclndod  tji  iu  canon),  together  with  diviaely 
iiuptrod  books,  those  which  vrftro  amply  ooclodostical,  aod  gave  to  both 
Uie  ouine  of  caiioDu-aL;; 

y.  History  ropcatii  hor  facts  many  tinux  over :  while  we  raid  tbeae 
lettov  we  seem  to  heur  the  voicen  of  our  conti'mporarieti.  That  organ 
<^  opinion  iit  the  Itomau  Oburcli  which  in  >>Hp[»!«e(I  to  represent  its 
most  udTsnced  tjiought  declareoi  in  a  tone  no  loss  pfU'emptory  than 
tJiat  of  Iluamet,  that  submiflBion  to  Rome'o  authority,  and  not  suBpen- 
Mon  of  her  docTCMi  is  the  condition  of  reunion.  It  u  noteworthy, 
bowovi'r,  that  iboro  have  been  Komaii  Catholic  divines  of  omitwDt 
pouLion  who  thought  otherwi!;a.  Leibnitz  was  iar  too  cUiar-»ighled  to 
httve  been  ductuvvd  us  to  the  meaning  of  the  overtures  of  Spiuola, 
and  it  u  oortaiu  that  he  understood  thone  overtures  in  u  aeose  very 
different  from  the  lurms  of  surrvudcr  which  BosBuct  dcnuiadcd.  No 
sptxiUitur  and  bIu<1ciiI.  from  without  ta  in  pooition  to  di^idu  which 
,Toic*  nally  spoke  then  and  spvuku  now  with  the  uuthorily  of  Bomo : 
it  would  be  equally  ru«h  to  speculate  on  the  chancer  of  the  lurgei 
und  more  conciliatory  policy  which  for  a  time  gutde<l  Luoccnt  IX. 
again  governing  the  couit  of  Home.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Duthod  of  reunion  odrooatad  in  this  corretqmndence  in  applicable  to 
other  difiercnces  besides  tboae  between  I*rotestant»  and  lioinun 
Catholioa.  Indeed,  when  Leibnitz  found  thatall  efibrta  were  naavail- 
icg  for  the  reunion  of  Rome  and  Geramny,  he  began  to  write  no  loss 
xeidoiLsIy  for  the  reunion  of  the  German  reformed  Churches  with  one 
•notber,  and  with  that  of  EughuuL  The  hut  of  thase  letters  wu 
viiUeu  ou  this  subject  in  the  year  17IG, — the  year  of  his  death. 
Hot*  than  human  couiimjI  and  authority  tuaches  the  trayot  tu^etisum. 
For  Time  itaelf  is  the  jfrent  siupcnder  of  oontrovon^'.  The  vehement 
disputv,  e.ff.,  on  jiurtific4i4ion,  which  stirred  all  Germany  in  the  pro- 
<cding  Cfatur>-,  could  hardly  hare  been  revived  in  Leibuitz'  day.  With 
greater  truth  may  it  be  said  chat  the  doctrines  which  vexed  the  mind 
of  Westem  Christeudotn  at  tho  time  of  the  Roformation  could  never 
again  nwokao  a  "  world  debate."  Other  and  graver  problems  reign  in. 
•  L  139,  iw,  4M.  t  <>.  ».  t  u-  *3S. 
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their  place,  which  the  ronnulic  of  a  past  ago  arc  proTod  powerless  to 
defennine. 

These  problems  reach  hcyond  the  lines  of  any  one  Church  or  dpnomi- 
iiaHoii.  they  arc  etmitiLrm  to  Catholic  and  Protestant ;  mny  not  the 
Hohiliun  of  lliem,  in  God'«  providence,  be  the  mcann  for  uniting- both? 

The  lATy  of  appcai  and  siibmrnioH  to  the  dccrece  of  a  f^entl  coun- 
cil ■which  should  rpprcsent  the  wisdom  of  Cliristaidoni,  whether 
cooHialcail,  as  Leilinitz  believed,  with  Roman  Cathulie  princi^QB  or 
not,  ia  certainly  not  ineonsiHtent  with  the  Proteatmit  principle  of  ths 
rig'ht  and  duty  of  each  niim  to  inquire  into  ihti  thinj^  of  faith,  aod 
(to  fur  to  satisfy  himwlf  as  to  lie  ulilc  to  give  a  rutioniil  answer  for  bin 
belief,  any  moro  than  ia  our  reception  of  the  proviMl  fncttt  of  auy  one 
branch  of  physical  sdcnoc*  vh«n  agreed  upon  with  on«  consent  by 
tho  masters  of  that  ecionce,  inconsistcut  with  the  need  nf  exprciHing 
ODT  own  inquiry',  observation,  and  judgment,  if  wo  would  learn  it 
(liorouphly.  Karely  have  Christian  men  of  all  seeto  and  si-hools  fdt 
more  deeply  the  want  of  the  spiritual  guidance  which  mich  a  council 
might  give  than  now. 

It  iH  not  80  strange  that  Leibnitz  believed  the  re-ostabliahmenl  i^ 
one  form  of  Church  government,  and  subtnieaion  to  one  \uuvcrwl 
bishop,  when  the  causes  of  protest  were  removed,  to  bo  a  noccesary 
instrmueul  fur  elTectiug  rt<ligiouB  union.  He  considered  tho  question 
not  only  tut  a  rroti>etunt,  but  aa  a  stateioaaii  and  u  patriot.  Be  aeenu 
not  to  ba\'e  separated  pilitical  disunion  from  religious :  and  how 
inwrought  in  tho  Gcmmn  mind  is  the  conviction  of  the  oulamlty  of 
tlio  former  nood  not  bo  elatccL  Tho  Ittt«  war  ia  one  terrible  pnjof  of 
it.  Bosidos  which,  the  recognition  of  one  bishop  aa  witnostdng  to 
the  unity  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  under  one  inviBible  Head, 
aa  governing  not  indeed  absolutely,  but  nrcording  to  tho  laws  of  s 
great  ojcumcnieal  council  uttering  the  mind  of  all  Christendom,  and 
fVamed  with  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is,  at  leaat,  a  nobJe 
theory,  which  we  may  reject  on  most  solid  grounds,  but  runncrt  think 
lightly  of.  It  -was  unlikely  even  then  to  find  acceptanco  with  the 
mass  of  northern  Protestants  ;  except,  indeed,  aa  the  only  oltemativo 
to  &  renewed  religioua  war.  It  is  far  lees  likely  now.  For  the  &ct» 
of  historj'  pronounce  more  decisively  aguiusl  it  in  our  day  than  in 
Leibnitz'.  He  may  have  had  a  keener  Kouse  of  ihoee  Mninent  servicM 
which  were  rendered  during  the  luediajval  period  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind  by  the  Pajial  government.  That  i«  no  true  theorj"  of  history 
which  denies  or  depreciates  the  grefilncss  of  thoM  serrices.  That 
onv  bishop  waa  able  to  unite  the  nations  of  Europe  together  to  oppose 
the  advance  of  Mussulman  confjno-at.  and  to  f«ave  Wedtem  Kurope 
from  the  withering  bli[rht  which  eWwhere  followed  it^  i.>i  alone  to  the 
impartial  student  of  hi.-rtory  the  jiistiScntion  for  centories  of  tin 
monarchical  government  of  the  Church.     Sluch  more  will  he  trace 
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God's  handiwnrk  in  that  govoniraonl  it'  he  knowft  firom  his  own 
obnervalidii  wliat  MahonunytUmism  rually  ia  in  Kiiropo,  Aflin,  or 
Africu.  Necessary  then  as  aueh  a  ]x>vrer  must  be  admitted  to  bavo 
been,  it  is  no  k-sii  wrlain  thut  \\m  Itt'funnitti<m  lirougtit  It  for  ever  lo 
an  end  as  the  tlominunt.  pHwcr  in  C'liristendnin.  For  it  bnd  failed 
then,  oa  it  hius  roiJifl  muc-U  more  since,  to  reform  tho  most  grievous 
abu»o«  in  the  Church,  nnd  to  unite  tho  notions  togothor  as  fellow- 
mcmbors  of  one  great  Clirinlinn  community.  When  "Greece  had 
ari^Q  from  tbo  dead  vritfa  tho  New  TcKiamrnt  in  her  band,"  in 
Goldwin  Smith***  strikinp  words,  another  more  spiritual  agmcj''  inter- 
vened to  do  for  fJhrijitendom  whnt  Kome  had  neyer  pcriectly  done, 
hrts  since  been  impotent  to  do,  in  the  judgment  of  her  own  adrocatcs. 
The  Papal  (jovernment  of  tho  Chunih  fttanfU  cxmdemnod  by  th^e  fuel 
that  whereas  tho  necessity  of  rolbmuition  was  most  ^orely  felt  by  the 
best  Roman  Catholic  divinos  of  Ibo  sixtocuth  century,  and  inlnisted 
the  wiadum  of  the  Pope,  uu  real  refurtnatiou  has  e7er  been  effected, 
e  Cliurebwi  must  subject  lo  Roman  mfluencos  have  remained  moat 
addicted  to  superstition,  those  farthest  off.  and  in  proportion  us  thej' 
huve  felt  the  aelion  of  Proteetaut  principles,  less  &3.  The  faults  and 
degeuerUL-y  of  uutiuual  characttir,  the  obataclea  which  bud  govern- 
ment may  have  created,  ore  altogether  insufficient  explanations  of 
this  &ct.  Nor  will  the  other  second  reoiuin  alleged  In  favour  of  th« 
Fftpoey,  a«  being  the  bond  of  union  in  Christendom,  hold  good  when 
tested  by  facta.  Rorao  muHt  rather  be  eaid  to  have  abdicated  this 
Ligh  office  by  drawing  in  the  linen  of  supposed  catholicity,  and,  far 
from  healing,  by  creating  fresh  diseensioa  and  wider  schism  through 
the  impoBition  of  new  decrees. 

The  government  of  one  biehop  of  the  universal  Glmrcb  has 
failed  to  uccompliKb  ihoeo  greiiL  ends,  uu  uecounl  of  whieb  Leib- 
nitz was  willing  tu  submit  lo  it.  It  would  bo  untrue  to  ascribe 
that  failure  lo  any  dereliction  of  duty  or  lack  of  ability,  zeal, 
and  sincerity  ou  the  part  of  tho  bishops  uf  Rome.  liunke'a 
History  proves,  besides  much  else,  the  excellence  aiid  piety  of  moat 
I'opcs  since  the  Kofonuatiou.  The  failure  is  rather  due  to  the  want 
of  puwcr.  The  work  Uo^  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  lutui.  Tbc 
Christian  world  has  outgrown  the  borders  of  Kuropo,  and  the 
Oburohcit  of  lo-duy  thiit  confess  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  Go<l 
moke  up  a  society  which  no  single  head  on  earth  could  correct  or 
control.  If,  then,  the  way  to  reunion  docs  not  lie  in  the  suhmliuion 
to  the  government  of  any  one  ruler,  is  it  nowhere  to  bo  found  '(  Not 
60.  The  more  excellent  way  of  charity  Lus  hardly  yet  been  tried. 
'<  Tbe  bond  of  peace  and  of  nil  vii-tues  "  must  yet  draw  men  together 
who  vield  ttiemNelvce  to  it,  if  not  in  one  syi^tem  of  doctrine,  rite,  and 
worship,  at  lea<tt,  in  greater  devotion  to  the  same  Lord,  to  co-operate 
for  tbe  cause  of  His  kingdom.  S.  Stead. 
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INGRES. 


DtTRINQ-  the  many  years  of  his  activity,  the  life  of  Ingres  was  a 
continual  struggle.  War  and  unrest  were  his  portion  ;  and  for 
half  a  century  of  effort  he  knew  no  outward  peace.  His  was  alone 
the  deeper  peace  given  by  the  consciousness  that  he  was  fighting  for 
something  that  was  worth  fighting  for.  His  happiness  was  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  energy ;  and  his  rest  was  in  the  satisfaction 
which  the  steady  piursuit  of  his  calling  invariably  brought  him.  He 
had  a  service  to  do,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  do  it.  Ingres  believed  he 
had  received  from  his  master  principles  which,  in  his  turn,  he  handed 
down  to  his  own  pupils ;  as  in  Greek  games  a  nmner  whose  course 
was  over,  passed  his  torch  to  one  who  came  fresh  to  the  race.  The 
"  fire  of  belief"  glowed  within  him,  and  helped  him  on  his  way.  It 
was  by  example,  rather  than  by  precept — by  worthy  deeds,  "  more 
strong  than  all  poetic  thought" — that  Ingres  at  last  succeeded  in 
obtaining  recognition  for  those  principles  of  art  which  were  life,  and 
more  than  life,  to  him.  His  earnestness  gave  him  an  added  power ; 
his  fiery  nature  burned  its  way  to  the  desired  goal.  When  he  died 
it  was  admitted  by  aU,  whose  opinion  he  would  himself  have  valued, 
that  there  had  passed  away  the  greatest  painter  of  our  time ;  and  that 
a  life  sincere  and  single  in  its  aim  and  end,  had  nobly  fulfilled  itself, 
and  impresBed  upon  others  its  lesson. 


In^es. 
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TTicre  arc  men  of  esceplional  gifta,  whose  rleoreet  wish  is  thai  those 
giiKi!  titay  bring  them  nf^buse  and  popularity.  There  are  other  men 
who  feel  that  to  hav(  Ibe  giltB  ie  a  better  thing  than  to  get  them  re- 
cofrnised,  and  that  to  make  the  hif^eot  use  of  them  is  the  best  thing 
of  all.  TheHe  men  aru  the  truo  artists.  Their  art  is  more  to  them 
than  iht:  wagca  it  brings ;  and  they  work  for  the  vrork'n  sake, 

"  Wttbunl  inccflw  foe  ercc  in  Umit  (!)-ua.' ' 


They  are  human  enough  to  be  gladdened  by  eympathy ;  yet  strong 
enoufih  to  do  without  it. 

Of  thoBQ  men  wa£  Jcaji-Donuni^ue  Ingroa. 


I 

I 


I 


n. 

The  father  of  the  great  pointer,  who«e  life  and  works  we  shall  here 
try  to  atoity,  wae  faimBoIf  on  artist  in  nuiny  ways.  Bom  at  Toalouie 
ahouL  th(!  luiddlo  of  the  la«t  L-entury,  ho  settled  iu  the  Binullor  town 
of  Moiitaubau,  where*  on  the  "iSth  of  AaguBl,  1780,  Jean- Dominique 
first  HHW  the  light.  Jean-Joaoi^,  the  elder  lugrva,  gained  his  breed 
by  the  <aorci«c  of  nuuty  a  craft.  He  woa  acul[)lor,  aroliiluct,  niuHic-inn, 
and  pointer.  He  was  accustomed  to  style  hinuclf,  wry  Itumbly, 
"  fNTulpteur  en  plfttre" — or,  aa  we  may  say,  "  houws-decorator" — but 
in  the  certificate  of  his  son's  baptism  he  wrote  himiwlf  down  "  hculptor" 
only.  ITe  may  have  done  thin  for  thi>  sake  of  brerily;  but  it  ismoro 
probable  that  ho  was  dcMiroua  an  this  ocviisian  to  give  himself  the 
inost  honourable  designation  ho  ooold  truthfully  adopt,  so  that  there 
might  eeom  no  disparity  betwoon  his  eocial  po«ition  uud  that  of  the 
godfather  and  godmother,  who  appear  to  have  been  people  of  im- 
poruinco  in  the  little  town  in  which  Iboy  dwelt.  .Som«  decorations 
Btill  to  he  Been  in  the  hMei'df^rUl-'  of  Montauban,  aud  in  the  thAteome 
of  that  country-side,  hear  witness  to  the  ability  of  Jcstn^Joeeph  Ingres 
in  one  branch  of  his  work.  I  do  not  know  in  what  ho  moat  cxociUixl; 
bat  his  own  preference  was  for  muaic,  and  not  for  sculpture  or  paints 
isg.  Probably  he  tried  too  many  things  to  succeed  very  thoroaghly 
in  any  one  of  tlieni ;  but  if  we  cannot  call  him  a  gr<?at  artist,  we  can 
ut  all  events  acknowledge  that  be  was  a  hard-working  man,  who 
gained  mono}'  enough  to  supply  hia  ticcessiUes,  by  the  cuUHtant  uso 
of  very  vuriouH  tuU-uts. 

It  WU8  to  miwic  that  J«m-Jo»oph  Ingres  desired  to  devote  hus  eon ; 
and  not  wilhont  rcawm,  for  Jcan-Dominiqoo  in  Tory  early  yaara 
showed  II  capacity  for  rtudy  and  a  pleasure  in  csocution.  The  father 
looked  fiir  into  the  future,  and  thought  ho  saw  for  his  son  diHtinotioois 
greatOT  than  hn  had  ever  been  able  to  reach.  But  munc  waa  not  to 
be  the  profetMion  of  the  younger  Ingres ;  and  bis  &lhor's  hopes  were 
nevar  to  be  realised — or,  rather,  to  be  realixed  m  quite  imcrther  nod 
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unlookcd  for  fesliion,  as  men's  hopes  oft<>n  arc.  In  1793,  when  tc 
was  only  tliirtccn  yean  old,  Jean-Dorainique  wus  rngaged  for  a  litUiD 
while,  with  the  fiill  approval  of  his  parentH,  iit  the  theatre  of  ToolouM, 
A  fiftte  was  giv<!n  In  this  theatre  iu  happy  meinory  of  the  death  of 
Lpui.<)  the  Kixt<^iitli ;  uud  then  the  hoy-muaician  played  from  bu 
place  in  the  orchoatra,  a  concerto  of  Ytotti'a,  for  the  violin.  Kia  per- 
formanoo  wa9  rc^ici-vod  irith  loud  and  hcurty  applause ;  and  nerer  did 
Jcfin-Jowph  feci  more  certain  tlian  when  he  heard  of  this  euMeas, 
that  his  son  would  one  day  bo  a  greet  muglcion.  Time  proved  that 
he  vaa  mistaken. 

Bome  months  before  thia,  the  young  musician  of  Monuiuban  hiul 
seen  some  studies  From  Rafael  and  some  fragmenlH  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture, and,  to  ufte  his  own  expresi>ion,  he  ran  to  thetn  comme  le  elut 
court  a  »a  proif.  The  eigbt  of  them,  the  thought  of  Ihcm,  guve  faini 
the  desire  to  draw  ;  aud  be  began  to  draw  in  secret,  afraid  lest  lui 
father  slmuld  forbid  tbc  pursuit  of  two  urta  at  a  time.  But  the  lore 
of  design  did  not  at  tlrst  leiuuin  ihe  love  of  mudo.  The  young  Tngres 
cried  witli  joy  when  he  wan  playing  aumethiug  of  Oluck's  in  the 
orchestra  it  the  humhle  theatre  of  MonUiubau ;  and  if  he  bad  been 
oskod  at  Ihiit  niuuienl  whitlher  he  would  duYolv  luioMilf  to  painting 
or  to  music,  ho  would  bare  found  it  difficult  to  make  bin  choice. 
Surely,  however,  though  dlowly,  the  choice  wag  made.  The  boy  was 
allowed  to  take  kesonx  in  drawing,  while  etill  engaged  at  night  in 
tho  theatre.  Hia  progress  was  marked,  and  the  older  Ingres  coutd 
not  reasonably  offer  opposition.  Jean-Dominique  studied  at  ToukiUBe 
under  Joseph  Koque»,  an  artist  little  worthy  to  instruct  Uim.  But 
with  the  happy  faculty  of  true  genius,  the  hoy  turned  everything  to 
good  account,  and  profited  by  the  errors  of  hia  master.  Iu  a  year  or 
two  biti  eoimection  with  Joi^ph  Kogues  waa  at  an  end,  and  ho  bad 
come  under  the  influence  of  another  [laiuter,  Vigan,  the  profciiBor  at 
the  Fine  Arts'  Academy.  It  was  not  until  he  received  the  toocbing 
of  a  third  m»itter,  M.  Briunt,  that  be  ahootutely  decided  I0  make 
painting  hia  one  pursuit.  M.  Briunt  wiui  a  man  of  ability,  and  he 
won  the  renpect  of  bis  pu])il.  But  he  made  one  mistake  thot  aays 
little  for  the  correctness  of  hia  judgment  when  estimating  the  power 
of  others.  He  inclined  to  the  belief  that  landscape-painting  was  the 
brunch  of  art  in  which  the  genius  of  Ingres  could  beet  deveU^ 
itself;  and  he  even  predicted  this  with  some  degree  of  confideDCA. 
In  one  work  alone,  and  tliat  an  uncompleted  work,  "  Ij'Age  d'Or,"  did 
Ingres  seriously  attempt  the  businesn  of  a  landscape  pointer.  Hit 
soccces  was  won,  as  in  duo  time  we  shall  nee,  by  quite  other  means. 
Still,  this  much  may  be  eoid  of  iL  Briant's  prediction,  that  had 
Ingres  ebo^n  to  have  fallow(<d  his  couusul  be  might  have  been  one 
of  the  first  of  Inudseapists.  Brlaut  was  only  wrung  in  thinluDg  (hat 
it  was  for  laadtcapc  painting  that  hie  pupil  was  best  fitted. 


Ingres.  ^^^^'  4.6 1 

Th«  time  camp,  Btid  came  Apeodil}',  wlion  tto  poimection  between 
InfrrL>«Bml  the  last  «f  lus  provlnciul  juusters  w-m  u*  bo  bi-oken.  The 
nefuiralion  wan  perUups  diwii'ed  by  botli,  but  it  was  cHected  in  a 
fm-ndly  way.  TBl-  uioiiuiig  after.  Ingres  won  journeying  towards 
Parin.  To  Puris  bu  bud  looked  us  bis  future  bonie.  In  Paris  Le 
would  rcctiivu  the  in^tructioa  of  wbicli  he  etood  in  need ;  the  sound 
and  jfober  inatnictien  of  tlio  grrait  tcaohcr  of  the  day.  Tlicro 
David  UtcmI  nod  tHught.     Theru  Ingr«8  would  live  and  learn. 


in. 

It  waa  toward;*  the  end  of  1796  that  Jean-Domtnique  Ingres 
arrived  in  tin;  capital,  and  wb8  Oflmitted  to  the  t^ohool  of  Diivid.  The 
name  of  this  great  cla6(>ic  painter  was  at  that  period  the  fot-eniost 
nam«  in  French  Art,  His  principlea  were  dourly  defined,  and  cflsily 
HTid(>rstood.  They  wwre  not  so  eusily  practised.  It  repaired  long 
nnd  nrduous  study,  and  the  submutKion  of  personal  desire  to  the 
opinion  of  the  master,  to  muko  even  a  very  gifted  man  a  proficient 
in  the  schawl  of  which  David  wun  the  chief.  IngiTH  wjl**  wwn  recog- 
nised on  oiin  of  the  moat  protniaiiig  of  the  pupila.  Kia  genius  vbh 
not  of  &■  self-sufHcioDt  kind :  he  coiUd  eubtnit  to  bo  taught  when  he 
knew  that  the  tcnehor  was  great..  And  instead  of  OMerting  his 
independency  by  obslimiti>  reeiatance  to  advice  and  rule,  be  waited  till 
the  DonsciousuesH  of  nuijuirtd  power  guve  him  confidence  to  make  a 
path  for  himself.  For  a  time,  then,  ho  followed  David  with  unerring 
footHtcpK  :  fuUowed  hiui  in  his  faults  aliiioat  owcluscly  ua  in  hiii  merits. 
His  early  works  arc  u  sufficient  proof  of  thh*.  There  is  ^Hgour  of 
execution  about  them,  but  Uttlc  originaUly  of  thought,  la.  1800, 
the  Academy  gave,  for  a  subject  of  competition,  Antiochus  ecoding 
nmbassjidors  to  8oipio  to  deliver  him  up  his  eon.  Ingres  received 
the  second  prize,  and  bis  meritorioufl  composition  deserved  it.  The 
next  y«ar  he  wae  still  |minting  in  the  style  of  David  with  minuto 
care  and  engrossed  attention.  His  representation  of  the  Embassy  to 
the  tent  of  Achilles  was  the  most  ambitious  work  be  had  yet  \mder- 
takcD.  It  was  probably  the  best  design  sent  for  judgment  to  the 
Academy  during  (hat  year  ;  and  as  the  school  of  Da%'id  was  in  the 
ascendant,  the  best  work  obtained  the  great  prize — the  prize  of 
Kome.  In  after  days  when  that  school  was  declining — though,  with 
all  it«  faults,  still  noble — it  would  haru  been  difficult  to  hare  ob- 
tained the  highest  prize  by  any  work  excculwl  in  accordance  with 
ita  ndes.  But  wht-n  Ingres  tuok  thid  high  honour,  in  I80I,  the  evil 
dnytt  hud  nul  arrived. 

Here  then  was  an  end  &f  another  period  of  Icaming  for  the  young 
pupil  from  JUoutauban.     He  struck  out  a  path  for  himself  from  tht« 
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diit«;  and  eat  no  longer  in  quiet  obottir^ec  at  the  fe^t  of  David. 
Some  people  baro  uccuBcd  Kim  of  ingratitude  to  the  master,  becauaa 
in  the  long  yoara  that  folton-cd  Infers  pnr«ticrl  the  bent  of  hia  own 
gieiuiis.  But  blind  ncqiiiowcnro,  whirh  may  be  well  for  the  boy,  ia 
little  anited  to  the  mnn.  TmlrprnHcnpe  is  not  ingratitudo.  Difforcnce 
of  opinion  is  not  revolt.  Ue*id«,  one  ha«  only  to  atnily  (he  works  of 
Ingres  to  perceive  that  he  prcHerred  to  his  Inst  (iayn  all  that  wa« 
good  in  the  ny«teni  of  his  master.  He  rejected  the  coldly  Academic, 
lie  went  etraigi^hl  to  naturo,  and  foand  inspiration  there.  Jiut  the 
habilof  moet  thorouj^h  study,  the  love  of  cloasic  art,  the  prtfyrenw^  for 
form  ov«r  colour,  and  the  refined  and  delicate  taatc,  which  ibc  t-eirly 
lesaonB  under  Diivid  hud  taught  him,  remained  with  hiin  always. 
And  for  thi"se  hentfitM  he  was,  in  truth,  ever  gratt^ful.  Sixty  years 
after  those  curly  lessuas  he  Kjmko,  with  tcnr*  in  hia  eyes,  of  *'  the 
great  David  and  his  great  school."  Ho  wrote^  "  David  cstubUshcd 
his  twichinj;  011  the  severed  uud  purest  principlea,"  Jlv  said,  10  A 
moment  of  strong-  fooling,  and  with  the  doternunation  that  an  eanie*t 
wonl  of  his  should  give  tho  lio  to  the  detrm-tors  of  hia  dead  teoeher, 
"  Dnvid  was  tho  only  master  in  our  epoch." 

The  very  liub^taiitiBl  reward  which  is  usually  the  portion  of  tin 
winnera  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  was  withheld  ftum  In§rm  Jbr 
the  apaoe  of  five  years'.  The  allowance  made  by  Government  to  tha 
Acadony  waa  withdmn-n  ;  and  the  ouccesstul  cumiHi-titor  was  unable 
to  punuo  his  studiM  in  the  Villa  Medieis.  Ingres  was  forced  U> 
remain  in  Pnris,  nnd  to  g^-t  hU  broad  there,  as  bc«rt  ho  could. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  hi'^  admiration  of  the  grpat  majiters  of  the 
aixteenth  century  began  to  develop  itaolf.  He  occupied  one  of  the 
cells  in  what  wm  formerly  thp  Convent  of  Oapachln-s,  a  huildinf!:  to 
which  many  painters  and  scnlptor^i  hnd  retired.  Oirodet,0rws  Dupnty, 
Del^claxe.Cluiuvin.Gninet,  Bergeret.and  Bartolini  were  of  their  num- 
ber. In  company  with  IJartolini  and  IJeriferet,  Ingrea  stodicd  tb© 
workfl  of  the  Italian  nrtists  of  the  Ketini»3ancc.    M.  Del^oze  nays : — 

"A  oux  troie  Ub  fonniiient  uno  cep^ce  d'aoudtmie  Jtpnrtd.'UitloftCiipnctnet. 
FeraoDnc  n'utiiit  iiOniiB  rliox  cwi;  ft  I'on  n'avait  qu'une  id^o  Ta^ne  ds  ae 
qn'Us  faiKiiiat  dani  lo  mvet^re  do  Icnrs  at«licrs.*' * 

Flaxmmi,  the  greatest  of  our  sciilptoni,  visitinn; Paris  not  long  after 
Ingres  hnd  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  saw  the  eomposititra  by 
which  that  honour  hud  been  attained.  "  It  is  the  finest  thing,"  noid 
Flaxman,  "that  T  have  seen  in  Paris."  The  praise  was  too  high, 
bat  it  WM  not  unnatuml;  for  no  one  could  enter  more  thorou^y 

*  Tho  Convent  vhore  thew  ortiuU  tludied  loi^ijUicr — o»,  in  IaIm*  ^j*,  Com^Uiu  kod 
OvatbMk  (fconilcn  of  the  Gcnium  Cliuato  ScHmI)  atudicd  in  b  Conreat  at  B«ne — wcu- 
rued,  vitli  ila  giuiiiiii.  llio  finiund  boimitd  by  Uie  Huo  >Ui  la  Poix,  lh«  Buo  Neare  im 
Pstiti-Chuapi,  anil  tbu  Boulorwt. 


Ingres^ 


4*J 


Into  the  Hpirit  of  ihe  young  pointer  than  could  ihe  English  sculptor, 
ivitli  liii)  r«Gued  taste,  hia  liigh  icl«al,  bia  rtvei-ciici'  fur  the  aiilique. 

Worlu  luitlurlakea  hy  Jtoa-Doiumiquti  lugnss  during  the  nest  fuw 
yc«rs,  showed  greater  originality  ond  •  most  promi-sing  vigour.  They 
woro  paintod,  for  the  iao«t  part,  in  the  convent  in  which  ho  hnd  tnkc-n 
rofuge:  they  were  conceived  and  executed  iu  povorly,  while  the 
painter  wa»  cl(«])rivefl  of  the  advantages  to  which  he  had  proved  him- 
self entitled,  hut  which  he  hod  never  received,  'llie  state  was  ttw  poor 
to  send  him  to  Womt :  so,  at  least,  it  was  averred.  Dut  from  thft 
Government  he  received  a  ooninussion,  as  a  sort  of  reoontpense.  He- 
was  ordered  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  First  Conral.  Ureuze,  whoso 
reputation  had  been  longtjeLabUahedtWhiMML'  ahiUiywiw  then  declining^ 
wan  ordnr«l  to  paiut  ihe  Firat  Consul  at  tlia  aaiiM>  liiny,"  But 
Bonaparte  had  au  leisure  fur  long  Hitting;  a  sight  of  him  must  (suffice. 
It  was  agreed  that  on  n  certain  day  the  two  artiatM  ahould  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  corridor  in  the  pulacc  uf  Saint  Cloud,  ibrrHigh  which  the 
Conoid  would  pass  at  a  given  moment.  ]f  hu  wure  in  a  ]Kirf  icularly 
ainiablo  mood  he  might  cren  remain  there  a  few  minutes.  The  two 
artists  wcro  in  fheir  places,  and  Napoleon  appeared  nt  tho  reiiuired 
time.  There  was  Ingrcii,  caroloft^'ly  drcwtcd,  and  unstudifd  in  his 
behaviour  ;  resolved  to  niako  the  heM  use  of  tho  short  interview,  and 
eagerly  wanning  the  face  of  the  mler.  There  was  Greiize,  profusely 
powdered  and  clahoratfly  "  made-up,"  imitating  the  courtly  manners 
of  the  period  of  Louis  QuIokc;  determined,  if  pOHsiblo,  to  nuke  a 
favdurablu  imprcs:<ion  on  hi^  patron.  Bonaparte  eutfir^ ;  walked, 
straight  toward;)  the  artists  ^  and  said  to  one  of  tho  offiocm  who  stood 
around  him,  "  What!  arc  th«te  the  men  who  are  to  paint  portraits  of 
mo?"  "Yes,  General."  "  ITura,"  muttered  he,  no<lding  towards 
Ingreo,  "  that  man  looks  to  me  very  young.  As  to  the  otiier,"  and 
his  eye  fcU  upon  the  courtly  Grcuze,  "  as  to  the  other  nun,  ho 
i!4  too  old."  In  n  moment  the  First  Consul  had  vanished,  ami  tho 
painters  were  lefl  alone.t 


IV. 

In  1806  Tngrca  woa  enahk-*!  to  go  to  Rome,  to  pursue  his  studies 
for  five  years,  nnder  tho  patronage  of  the  Academy.  Iji  Homo  bin 
style  gained  wtrcngth  and  life.     Face  to  face  with  the  works  of  Ihifutl 

*  {rrcBse  ia  knowa  in  Kajimul  liy  tun  trcntnicjit  of  mora  ^ntanlly  attncUre  witl 
pnpiihr  mbjocli  Uuq  tho  head  of  Kapoleun.  IC  ia  nL-odlcn  to  ilo«cribf<  thd  chunelu-  of 
hi*  worka. 

t  Diir{fl|{  this  hriof  inUrHftw  Ui«  alive  MutpUxion  of  BonApaHA  haA  cbnck  IngrM 
mor«  foTciMy  Utaxi  any  tcAlurv  of  thif  fiw;«.  It  ia  roproducod  io  tti«  portnitvitb  andBt- 
tvrtiif;  Mclitr.  Tliifl  woik  u  in  the  Uiimtum  at  Ufsv.  OnuKu'tt  i>icluni  rppnacnta  tlic 
nnt  Cofuul  wiiUiiig  griMUDiialy,  niul  hi*  (xunploxioD  ia  vf  mluost  d'T'l'"!;  IjmIunw. 
Tbs  old  luaii  «m  too  ooiutlj  to  paiat  wlktt  Ils  RaUjr  mv. 
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and  Mioliael  An^lo.  he  could  not  but  add  Wi  hie  own  effort*  something 
of  the  grace  and  ]X)wer  of  theirs.  The  best  period  of  his  life  had  not 
yet  arrirfd.  The  mind  of  Ingres,  slowly  and  snrely  ripening-,  was 
not  yet  in  the  fulness  of  its  prime.  But  if  we  compare  the  best  thing* 
<Ioiio  in  Paris,  from  1801  to  IS06,  with  the  beat  things  done  in  Hom^ 
fr^xi  1806  to  1820,  thn  progress  i<i  eaaily  xeen.  The  first  picture  ssut 
from  the  I.stin  capital  to  Paria,  by  the  pensioner  of  the  French 
Academy,  was  that  of  "  CEdipus  ajid  the  Sphinx."  The  critic*  of 
Ingres  agree  in  pruimng  this  composition.  An  Kuglish  writer  says 
■o(  it,  "  The  snbjcct  is  well  rondorod,  and  the  Bimpln  eamwtncas  of  the 
oxprestiim  and  attitudo  of  (Edipua,  as,  resting  one  foot  upon  a  atone, 
ho  bon<U  towards  the  monster,  already  shows  an  o«cnpe  from  th« 
con  rent  ionalitieA  of  David's  school."  Nobler  works  than  thiR  did  not, 
st  tho  time  of  their  oxeeution,  find  so  favourabto  r  reception.  In 
1815  camo  the  "  VirgUe  lisant  I'En^ide/'  of  which  a  recent  critb 
WTttee  aa  a  "tableau  sans  erreurs."     M.  Olivier  Merson  had  said  of  it: 

"LoTsqiic  Ton  i-luUic  im  mu'itrv,  il  y  a  ilea  points  qa'on  ao  doit  junais 
maoquer  d'alonlcr :  et  c'ost  sartout  ujiris  avoir  euusdcncieoBenient  interrogs 
I'ccuvre  du  Virgtla  Uiant  F Kniids  que  uoun  pourronn  dire;   M.  Ingres  est 

filaa4]Q'iinbotnmeeup^rienr,  c'eirt  r6ellenipntnn  ftrand  artiste,  digne U'occupot 
e  premier  ranfc  dann  l'hii>toire  du  mouvrmviit  luodcme  ea  peintore,  et  colt 
i  lui  print^ipalrmeDt  que  la  France  doit  la  pr6pDnd£raucu  qu'eUe  cxeice 
encore  aujounl'hiii  sur  W  itrts  en  Europe." 

But  tbo  picture  thus  praised  to-day  waa  coldly  received,  at  first. 
It  was  painted  soon  after  Ingres  had  C4>aBed  to  be  a  pensioner  of  the 
Academy,  ond  at  a  time  when  poverty  was  pressing  hard  upon  him. 
To  tho  same  difficult  period  belong  his  two  Udalisqves,  one  of  which 
WUB  sold,  not  mnnr  ycnra  ago,  for  sixty  timeo  tlie  sum  originally  paid 
to  him.*  Other  works,  some  of  them  small  ones,  executed  during  this 
long  sojourn  in  Rome — amoDgst  thorn,  "  Rapbai-l  ot  la  Fomarina" 
and  "Prun^oise  de  Rimini  " — were  marked  by  that  "local  colour'* 
of  which  painters  of  the  romantic  achuol  rather  too  oonfidently  assert 
that  they  poBeces  the  monopoly.  But,  with  scttrooly  an  exception. 
the  paintings  of  Ingres,  whether  classic  or  "popular,"  were  received 
with  itiditferenco  and  neglect.  The  world  did  not  rooogniae  that 
ever'growiiig  geniui).  Tears  went  on,  and  brought  to  the  artist 
neither  the  reputation  which  he  merited  nor  the  money  which  he 
required.  He  was  now  n  married  man,  a  young  French  lady  having 
joined  him  in  Rome,  ready  to  share  his  hardships  with  faithful  lovo 
and  unfaltering  courage.  Now,  more  than  ever,  he  needed  reoog- 
nition.  Most  of  tho  pictures  which  he  had  finished  since  ho  left  the 
ahelter  of  tho  Academy  remained  in  his  studio,  unpurchased.    Ho 

*  In^TM  paintc^l  thrt^  KHii.ui\nfm ;  but  onu  i«  lost.  Tho  tfipa^iiaa  ahova  Uukt  Than  ht 
had  s  ((ood  nbi«ct  lia  m*  loth  to  have  done  vith  it.  SIviicuB'liktt,  ha  pUyod  matj 
rariatioDB  upon  •  faTouiU)  air. 
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felt  tlie  neg'tcct  witlt  all  the  keennefis  of  a  nnturc  senailivo  thougli 
strong.  Dut  hv  was  too  lioDcst  a  man,  and  too  true  uu  artidt,  to 
cbnngc  the  luctliod  wliich  lit-  knew  to  be  right,  in  order  that  popular 
prejudice  might  be  conciliated  aud  ignorance  humoured.  JQo  may 
have  broodod  in  bitterness  of  heart  over  the  cold  indifference  to 
which  ho  WAS  a  victim ;  but  there  was  no  change  in  his  purpoiie,  no 
pause  in  his  work. 

An  Englislunnn  visiting  Rome  at  the  period  of  his  greatest  dlffi- 
cultiea — when  Ingres  lived  chiefly  by  the  sale  of  pencil  drawings 
and  little  portraits  rapidly  done — remarked  hin  ability,  and  made  him 
what  was  meant  for  a  conaiderato  oiicr.  For  a  epeoifiod  mm  the 
French  painter  was  to  place  his  services  at  the  entire  disposal  of  hia 
English  patron.  He  was  to  paint  whatever  the  Englishman  roquired 
during  a  couple  of  yoars.  The  offer  wa*  rofusod.  Ingres  himself 
was  sorely  tempted;  but  his  wife,  jealous  of  the  artist's  honour, 
persuaded  him  to  be  iudqwudcut.  It  was  better  to  trust  to  the 
Bmall  commiiwionM,  which  did  bring  the  duily  bread — and  little  els* 
— and  to  devote  the  mimy  hours  unoccupied  by  these  to  the  planning 
and  the  execution  of  noble  work,  than  to  forfeit  personal  liberty  and 
to  be  under  the  orders  of  a  speculator.  Bettor  for  Ingrea  to  be  poor 
and  free,  than  well-paid  and  in  chains.  His  life  was  hard  and  diffi* 
cult,  but  he  could  yet  be  glad  in  the  consciousness  of  his  high  aim 
and  in  the  hope  of  its  attainment.  At  least,  no  merchant  trafficked 
in  his  heart.. 

The  last  picturo  undertaken  by  Ingres  in  Rome  was  one  of  Christ 
delivering  to  S.  Peter  the  keys  of  Paradise.  It  was  executed  for  a 
church  in  the  city  which  the  painter  was  about  to  leave,  but  in  atler 
years  they  brnught  it  to  Paris,  and  placed  it  in  the  Luxembourg. 
The  iadnence  of  Rafael  is  plainly  traceable  throughout  it.  Like  all 
the  workn  of  Ingres,  it  i-s  muaterly  in  design,  perfect  in  form,  ex- 
cellent in  exprcHsiun.  Tho  rcligiciuii  Hcntiment  that  pervudeii  it 
is  pure  and  good;  hut  rcligioua  sentiment  wau  not  genemlly  tho 
thing  in  which  Ingres  was  most  euocessful.  Many  a  man  would  my 
he  was  inforior  to  his  best  and  admirable  pupil,  Hippolyto  Flnndrin^ 
in  this  respect.  But  in  this  picture  of  Christ  and  8.  Peter  tfa« 
religious  sentiment  is  good  and  pure;  and  in  one  other  picture — the 
work  of  future  days — the  reh'gious  sentiment  rose  to  Btrcngth  and 
mbltmity.     But  we  are  not  yet  to  speak  of  that. 

It  was  in  the  year  1820  that  J  can- Dominique  Ingres  left  Rome  for 
Florence.  In  Florence,  without  the  cxpcnBea  of  Ufc  in  his  own 
capital,  he  would  have  some  of  the  society  he  valued.  Besidss  there 
was  mueh  to  study  there ;  much  that  he  had  never  studied  hofore. 
Tli-s  time  in  Florence  was  well  spent.  During  the  four  years  of  hts 
stay  in  that  place,  he  began  and  fininhod  Bcveral  excellent  works. 
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One  of  them  tt&.s  driitincd  to  attract  attention,  and  bi  brinfr  to  bim 
the  rewaixl  which  be  had  long  deserved.  The  "  Vow  of  Loui»  Xill." 
waa  for  bim  the  begiDninj;  of  sacccss.  Tito  knceliDg  figure  of  the 
king",  draped  in  a  dark  enil>roiderad  mantlv,  occupica  tbt.'  lower  part 
of  tbo  can\'aii,  uud  liu  ulfcrv  hia  crown  and  sueptru  Ui  u  riBion  uf  Lbe 
Virgin  aud  Child,  siuruuuded  \iy  a  company  of  angeU.  Infrriw  bad 
worked  ut  it  during  thrw  vL-ara ;  but  with  littU-  hojie  that  the  public 
or  ibo  critics  would  l-utl-  fur  it.  Hie  fricud  Beli-oluztv  vbo  was  oImi 
a  pointer,  but  who^u  ubuiv  ib  better  known  as  that  of  «  wriks*  on 
art-aubjcct^  in  (i  leading  journal  of  the  time,  pcnujidcd  bim  to  take 
it  to  Paris  and  «end  it  for  exhibition  in  iho  Salon.  Thu  artist 
consented,  after  some  hofiilntion.  lie  had  no  thought  of  stoy ing 
long  in  France,  and  he  only  took  a  portmanteau  for  tho  joonujr- 
Madame  Ingres  wha  left  at  Florence;  and  tbo  studio  there  was  to 
prwenre  ita  old  aspect  during  the  absence  of  the  mastar.  Booba  and 
dtetdies  and  studies  were  to  bo  untouched.  Ue  wouU  come  b«ok  to 
tneiB  800D. 

The  "Vow  of  Louis  XIII."  found  a  place  in  the  Salon  of  1SS4. 
Tht?  critiua  wert>  luud  in  it«  pruiai?.  All  PuriB  pressed  round  it,  aud 
saw  that  tho  self-exilod  puiutur  hud  known  how  to  turn  to  ad\iintu^ 
the  years  of  poverty  uiid  wuudering.  It  was  said  that  some  reward 
rouHt  be  given,  wimc  favour  occunled.  Ingres  wux  dcconitud  with 
the  I^egion  of  Honour  before  the  cloning  of  the  ExbibiLion.  He  then 
decided  to  send  for  his  wife  ;  and  sbo  arrived,  bringing  with  her  all 
tbo  contents  of  tho  dearly-loved  studio.  She  had  eucoi^ra^^  her 
hushaud  to  poTMirere  through  years  of  obscui-e  labour ;  uud  now, 
amidst  sovisJ  successes  aud  the  npplauso  of  the  joumaht,  she  fdt  that 
she  bud  hecu  rtght. 

In  I82d  the  luug-closcd  doors  of  the  Institute  wore  opened  to  the 
painter  of  "  IJe  Voiu  de  Louis  Treize." 


V. 

The  next  great  picture  was  the  "  Apotb^ose  d'Homere,"  painted 
in  I8!27  for  the  decoration  of  the  Louvro.  After  it,  in  1S34,  oamo 
*'.  I*  Martyro  de  Saint  Symphoricn."  These  may  be  considered  the 
greatest  works  of  Ingres  ;  ond  they  are  usaentially  and  wonderfully 
different.  In  tlie  first  the  painter  revived  the  very  spirit  of  the  Past. 
It  in  not  a  copy  uf  the  untique  :  it  is  u  reproduction.  In  undertaking 
it,  Ingres — as  has  been  well  rumarked — did  for  painting  what  Andre 
Ch^nicr  bad  tried  to  do  for  poetr;'.  Classic  thought,  classic  ledijig, 
and  classic  life  are  mirrored  upon  tho  "Apotheosis  of  Homer."  Pure 
Christian  thought,  Christian  feeling,  and  the  Christian  life  that  ia 
"faithful  unto  ileuth,"  shine  out  of  the  canvas  of  "  Le  Martyre  do 
Saint  Symphorien."    Both  pictures  are  of  the  highest  order.    Tho 
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noblest  Pagan  thought  and  the  noblest  ChriKtiaii — justice  in  done 
to  both. 

The  fnvournhle  n-wption  given  to  the  "  Apotht-atia  of  Homer,"  by 
all  who  kiiew  how  to  puiiit  or  how  to  rriticizc,  cuusccl  sL-vcral  of  tho 
most  promising'  young  men  of  the  ilny  to  wek  the  tuocbing  of  Ingres. 
He  (^tablishcd  n  school  in  Paris,  and  it  wos  soon  famous  for  the  work, 
and  regularity,  nnd  pcrw^emnce  of  the  paprls,  os  well  a»  for  tho 
solidity  nf  the  inKtructioa.  Among  those  who  belonged  to  it  wcro 
the  brothers  Flandrin  and  Edouard  Odier.  Theao  pupQs  took  notes 
of  the  remarks  made  to  them  by  the  master  during  the  day's  work, 
and  li-om  the  memoranda  of  Aiiguste  Flandrtn  and  Odier  I  will  make 
one  or  two  cxtraots.     It  was  thus  that  the  master  epoko  : — 

*'  Huve  faith  in  your  art.  Ncror  think  you  will  produce  anytliing  good 
without  atpiiation  ill  your  souls.  ...  To  form  wliat  is  heniitirul  you 
mtut  aee  wliiit  in  «iitiUme.  Look  neitlier  to  tliu  right  hand  nor  to  ihe  luft : 
Btill  loB9,  look  on  ttic  ground,  havo  all  that  14  true  ;  for  all  thst  is  tmc  » 
^aleo  beautiful,  if  vou  only  know  I;dw  to  fcvl  it  mid  h«w  tu  vcv  it.  .  .  . 
rif  yoii  wish  to  tUink  tliat  tliU  Ii;^  i*  "K'y.  I  l(i">".v  quite  well  that  you  can  do 
».     Use  my  eyi?s,  and  yoii  will  find  it  lienutiful. 

"In  studying  nature,  loolc,  first  of  all,  at  all  tagcihor.  QueatioD  saturey 
uiJ  oatiize  only.  Details  urv  small  uiliiirt,  to  Ui  cuusidered  in  due  time. 
Form  is  at  the  bottom  of  all.     Even  the  sniulcc  lias  a  form. 

" '  To  dmw '  does  not  merely  nieaii  to  nproduce an  outline.  The  cxprOB- 
sion,  tho  inner  form,  the  plan,  tlio  model  — all  must  be  felt,  if  you  would 
'draw.'     .  .     If  1  wiiiiU-d  to  put  a  mj;ii  uver  my  door,  I  would  writft 

thctc,  School  of  Ifraieing ;  ami  I  iini  Eoire  1  should  make  painters,  too." 

Some  other  counsel  given  hy  lugrt-s  ehow3  clearly  enough  how 
unjustly  he  was  accused  of  sluvioh  deferentc  to  the  conrc-ntions  of 
antiqui^-.  He  would  proGt  by  the  umatcr-piooea  of  art,  but  he  would 
not  imitate  them  in  the  accident  of  th©  form  they  had  awiunod. 

"  Do  you  think  I  send  you  to  fiad  in  tlio  Ijouvtv  some  other  ideal  than 
thfl  bigfaost  nature?    To  dd  so  would  bi>  to  do  the  thin;;  which  has  brought 

fcabout  tho  decadence  of  urL  1  send  you  to  thu  antique  because  Uio  anLii}ue 
will  show  you  nature.  'Wliy,the  Qntiqiie  m  nature.  ...  It  is  just  the 
MUie  willi  thu  pictureB  of  Oil-  proat  cuKluricft.  Uo  you  think  that,  in  lulling 
you  to  copy  Ihcm,  I  wntit  to  mnke  you  only  imitators  ?  Jfo ;  I  wish  you  lo 
draw  from  the  plajtt  its  sap.     Address  yoiirs^lvcB,  nay  pupils,  to  the  great 

iBmstcn.  ^pL'ak  to  them ;  tbcy  will  answer  you;  for  they  nro  living  «tiU. 
Th*^  will  teach  you  :  /  can  only  tell  you  what  ore  thi-ir  )?ssom." 

There  ia  another  thought  well  worth  recording  ; — 

"  If  I  could  make  you  all  musiciao^  you  would  gain  thereby,  as  pnintciB. 
In  Nature  all  is  liurmony.  A  little  more  or  a  little  less,  nnil  you  get  a  Tidae 
note.  Sing  willi  tht-  jifuuil  a,-,  you  sing  witli  tliu  voice,  There  it  fioportioD 
in  form  as  tJierc  is  in  sound." 

During  the  seven  years  that  Ingres  wan  chief  of  a  school  at  Paris 
his  influence  increased,  and  wherever  it  wa.H  felt  it  wa.s  known  to  be 
good.     There  waa  unanimity  in  the  studio,  but  discord  in  the  world 
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outside.  He  was  wearied  untl  worrieil  by  the  oontinua]  discussions 
which  his  work  produced.  Ij^onuit  praiiw  wiia  met  by  ignomui 
abuse,  and  both  were  alike  dutplcuaing  to  the  paiuler  upou  whom 
they  were  Hhowercd. 

Ingrt's  became  ill,  and  the  illac«s  prevented  ihc  completioa  of  "  Le 
Mfulyro  de  Saint  Sj-mphoricn  "  w  aoon  iu  the  utiet  had  desired.  The 
pointer's  friends  bad  been  engerly  expecting  it.  Ilippolyto  Flondrin 
looked  forward  to  it«  exhibition  as  "  the  Inet  blow :  the  blow  to  decide 
the  victory." 

The  picture  was  in  ibc  Salon  of  1834.  Scoroely,  howerer. 
had  it  been  seen,  when  Jean-Pom iniquo  Ingres  accepted  the 
offer  which  had  been  made  him  to  ^  to  Kome  to  lake  tbe  place  of 
Horace  Veraet,  08  Director  of  the  French  Acndemy.  It  was  thoui^ht 
by  some  to  be  an  ill-advit«ed  step ;  aiid,  in  truth,  it  was  probably  a 
busty  nne.  Bat  in  the  quiet  of  the  Villa  Medicia — far  removed  from 
the  thunder  of  abujie,  and  the  stirring  of  "  a  little  dust  of  praise"— 
Ligres  would  be  ablu  to  pursue  hia  art  to  higher  purpose  than  amidft 
the  noise  of  Paris.  In  Komo  there  were  the  works  of  the  great 
Italiana  to  be  seen  once  more ;  and  there  waa  Hippoh'to  Klandrio, 
irith  lua  joaloiu  care  for  the  master's  honour,  and  hid  tender  thend- 
ship,  as  deep  and  revorcnt  as  ever. 


The  rcccplion  given  to"  I*  Martyrede  Saint  Symphorien"  had  dia* 
appointed  Ingres.  Ho  considered  it  one  of  bis  finest,  perhaps  his 
very  finest,  work.  The  French  public  did  not  agree  with  him  then ; 
and  be  could  not  forgive  what  he  believed  to  be  ingratitude.  Bathe 
hud  no  thought  of  gi^'ing  tip  tbo  struggle ;  be  would  only  change  hU 
ground.  Ilia  friend,  H.  Gatteatuc,  wrote  to  bim  that  the  step  he  had 
taken  weald  tend  to  diminish  his  infiannce.  ^lore  than  once  3L 
Gntlcaux  begged  him  to  return.  It  waa  thus  that  Ingres  answered 
tbe  appeal : — 

*  **  Tou  spenl:  to  me  c>f  my  example,  and  of  what  I  «u^ht  to  do— take  onoa 
mort)  iu  Paiia  the  place  that  l>elon(;s  to  me.  Have  I,  tlivti,  lost  that  place? 
The  woikx,  which  arc  the  man,  ant  not  lost ;  n&d  the  positicfi  that  1  har» 
BulBces  for  mc  I  wish  for  aothinp  more  :  I  askfor  notbiDg  mora.  TXif  day 
that  I  k'fl.  Paris  I  hroke  for  ever  with  all  that  gaw  the  putilic  any  ri^t  to 
iqiroucb  me,  or  to  meddle  with  mc.  I  am  a  puintor  for  myself  alone.  I 
leleng  to  myself,  and  to  myself  only  I  will  belong." 

Ingres  fulfilled  his  duties  as  Director  of  the  Academy  with  con- 
acicntioue  care.  Ho  gained  the  respect  of  all  the  pupils,  and  bj* 
many  of  thcni  ho  was  bdevcd.      Thuso   who  hod  wit  enough   to 


diwoTcr,  nnder  the  rough  exterior,  tbe  fer\*ent  heart  of  the  groat 
artist,  looked  upon  him  with  a  fttronger  led.ing  than  that  uf  cold 
regard. 

He  pointed  little  during  the  sercn  years  of  hu  nccond  sojourn  in 
Itome.  Yet  he  found  time  to  he^in  the  odmirublo  portrait  of 
Chorubiui  which  the  jjallery  of  the  LujEombourg  aftertrarde  poSMwecd: 
ono  amongmuny  portraits  conspicuous  for  life  and  power.  He  found 
time,  also,  to  bfgin  and  liuieh  a  still  more  fumoua  work — "StPatonice : " 
a  picture  now  in  the  posstiMiou  of  tliv  Orleans  faintly-  It  is  not  only 
all  that  is  good  in  design  and  in  expreRMiou ;  hut  tht?  nianagt-uient  of 
colours  shows  a  most  aulitlu  knowlLilgL-  aud  faulllesa  taste. 

In  18-11,  M.  Iiigri-s  rtturncd  tu  Purja.  The  "Strutontce"  had  been 
received  M-ith  eiithusiuam  liy  those  -nho  hud  exoroincd  it ;  and  the 
painter,  who  was  now  getting  an  old  man,  not  unnaturally  dcaired  to 
pass  hii*  last  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  congenial  Mxiiety.  When  he 
arrived  in  Paris  a  banquet  wq«  given  in  his  honour.  His  entry  waa 
not  like  the  arrival  of  a  private  citizen :  it  waa  the  triumph  of  a 
conqueror.  Painters,  sculptors,  and  muHicians  united  to  wt'lcome 
him  ;  and  he  wna  bidden  to  be  the  gueet  of  the  Bovereign.  Appreciation 
from  the  general  public  had  not  come  yet :  it  has  not  come  even  now, 
liut  warm  admiration  from  all  men  of  learning,  taste,  and  talent — 
this  was  now  his  portion.  He  had  painted  what  the  few  miml  like, 
instead  of  what  the  many  may  like  ;  and  if  other  men's  praise  is  on 
adequate  reward,  be  had  got  that  reward  at  last- 


VII. 

From  1841  the  pencil  of  Ingres,  though  never  idle,  was  not  so  fully 
occupied  as  in  the  earlier  years.  The  number  of  pictures  produced 
during  the  last  part  of  his  life  ia  not  very  great.  But  in  all  art,  we 
luu^t  treifff)  a  man's  workti,  and  not  count  them.  And  one  work,  at 
least,  of  those  produced  since  1841  la  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  hi.s 
maator-pie<:ea.  It  is  to  "  La  Source" — a  Bgure  of  almoiit  ideal  lovell- 
ncHB — that  reference  is  made.  This  perfect  study  of  the  nudo — 
modest  and  beautiful  in  thought ;  rcBnod  and  delicate  in  execution 
— hoa  been,  in  the  strict  sense  of  tho  word,  the  most  **  popular  "  of 
the  pictores  of  Ingres.* 

In  1851  the  great  painter  fouiided  at  Montauban  a  muecum  which 
bearH  his  name.  lie  euriobcKl  it  with  one  or  two  uf  his  more  impor> 
lanl  worka,  and  with  many  sketches  and  atudiwi,  which  are  of  interest 
to  almplc  visitors  and  of  almost  incalculable  value  to  the  student. 

*  "  Ia  Sonice  "  w«*  finitkod  m  Intoly  as  ISAO.  It  will  b«  rMn«fab»r«d,  bj  many  naAn*, 
M  ono  o<  ttie  mott  sttnctiTB  pictuica  id  tho  liat«nuitioiial  Exhibition  held  in  LoadoB  ia 
1663. 
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'Wntltit;  to  tbe  mayor  at  \m  usti^-o  tovn,  oo  the  osUibluhment  of  Uta 

museutii,  Ingreo  suiil : — 

"  This  is  only  the  first  part  of  tJie  offiring  vhicb  I  nialic  to  the  place  of 
my  bittli — the  placi.>  to  which  I  moau  to  leave  my  whole  coUcction  of  «tr 
treaanrea.  It  U  pleasant  to  ma  to  think  that  I  shall  ham  thpiv  a  last  mt- 
lu>iue>  aa  it  were,  in  ray  beautiful  ccnintrT  :  as  if  I  conH  ouv  day  coma  back 
IB  spirit,  and  b«  in  tbi.'  middlo  of  these  oeax  art-tnwcurvB,  ull  mng^-il  tlMi^ 
lu  if  tbcT  were  in  my  own  home,  nnd  always  watting  for  uc.  I  am  happy, 
indeed,  to  know  that  to  this  way  I  shall  bo  crcr  at  Uontaubon :  and  umC 
thei^  where  cirnunutances  hare  not  suffered  me  to  dwoU,  I  diall  lira  Ion; 
in  tbe  generous  and  touching  ncoUoetion  of  my  fellow-eonatiTiDoo." 

At  tho  Paiia  Kxhibltion  of  1855  a  room  was  a«aigacd  fo  the 
display  of  the  fl'orks  of  Iuk^cs  ;  and  80  umvereal  was  tlie  feeling  of 
tlicir  surpaaaing  merit,  when  seen  togother  in  all  their  variety  and  yet 
in  admirablo  unity,  that  it  was  Ihcmght  proper  to  bestow  uuotbLT  deco- 
ration upuu  the  ilIu>itriou8  [jainter,  and  he  was  niuned  a  graud  olHcor 
of  the  Legioi)  of  Honour.     In  1862  he  waa  niudo  a  seuatorof  France. 

Tho  decUntiig  years  of  Ingres — if  indeed  be  eun  bo  aiud  to  have 
had  any  declining  yeur."  ;  for  bis  mental  and  physical  strength  was 
preserved  to  the  last  fiMv  days  of  hU  life — were  chocrod  by  the 
presence  of  a  second  wife,  who  watched  over  him  in  his  pro^rity 
with  that  tender  and  nnxions  care  which  tho  fii-st  Madame  Ingrw 
had  shown  him  diiriug  tho  time  of  his  active  atntgyles.  He  pre- 
served to  the  end  that  passionato  love  of  music  which  bad  marktd 
him  when  a  boy  ;  and  be  listened,  only  a  forluight  before  his  d««tb, 
to  Gluck's  Alcetie.  lit  the  Opera-house  in  Paiis,  witli  scarcely  Icjb 
entbusiuau  iHuii  he  had  uhowu  seventy  years  before  in  the  huinblc 
cxchMtra  at  Muutuubaii.  Like  the  true  geuius  that  he  wna,  hia 
spirit  was  ever  young. 

Ho  wrw  fond  of  touching  and  retnuching  his  pictures  ;  and  he  hod 
employed  himself  on  the  New  Year's  day  of  1867  in  finishing  a 
portrait  for  his  god -daughter,  Cecile  Flandrin.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  he  gave  a  musical  party,  and  listened  with  delight  to 
Bome  quartetts  of  Hoethovcn's  and  lloairt'a.  Ho  took  cold  al^r- 
wards.  Thi]  cold  became  a  cougb.  The  cough  prostrated  him  ;  and 
4m  tho  14th  of  January  he  was  g^e. 

Hcjnrioh  Heine,  looking  forward  to  the  dai*  wKm  h«  shouW  die, 
begged  that  they  would  ploco  a  aword  upon  his  coffin,  and  rot  a 
laurel-wreath  ;  for  ho  bod  been,  he  enid,  a  soldier  in  the  war  for  th« 
liberation  of  humanity.  But  posterity,  not  fully  convinced  that  ihe 
object*  for  which  he  fought  wcro  good — not  eertnia  that  it  was 
really-  the  "liberation"  of  hmnanity,  for  which  he  struggled — will 
give  him  the  wroath  of  the  pout  aud  not  Ihe  aword  of  the  oonqmimr. 

Laurel-wrcotb  aud  viotor'a  aword;  wo  may  lay  thom  both  upon 
the  coffin  of  Ingress  T.  FRRnKitiot  Wkdmokb. 
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GERMAN  HYMNS  AND  HYMK  WRITEUS. 


WnE^  vr&  luko  into  coiui'deration  tlie  iufluciioc  vltich  ia  midl  to 
\t&\'c  b"OU  i.'Xoivi(i<-(l  by  iorolgu  liefonuors  »t  the  time  of  thti 
T»risianof'tli«Pniyer>Duok,purtiL-Lilar]ytLowcond  book  of  £d  word  yi., 
Jt  seems  siagulAT  lliat,  in  the  matter  of  hynms,  tbc  cxompLo  of  the 
tiernuun  cau  sciircely  be  natd  to  liavc  bn-n  fulluwed  at  all.  Luther  aet 
lumsolf  to  truuslatu  M-vcnil  of  the  Bruviury  hyiuiis,  braidee  ixttoposiag 
«ihon ;  and  those  who  succeedbd  him  coutinucd  the  work  with  great 

.swl,  Germany  being  the  most  prolilic  lourcc  of  h\-inns  in  the  world. 
Count  /Anytcndori'  i»  wid  t<i  have  ootnpowd  iipwitnU  of  two  tliouBuiid 
for  hiK  own  shnrc  ;  Sclimolke  wnrt<?  olei'eu  hiindn-d  and  eighty-eight ; 
Heerman,  four  hundred  ;  Ilog«1zky.  more  thiin  four  hundred ;  Curve, 
the  chief  Moravian  writer,  three  hundred  and  siity-eigbt ;  Solomon 
f  nrnk,  npwimlfl  of  three  huDdred  ;  Hpitta  aiiil  others,  more  than  one 
huudrod  each,  besidca  many  whoso  compoeitions  were  not  ho  abound- 
ing. Knapp's  "  Liederschat'Z"  contained  three  thousaud  and  sixty- 
«evun  hymns,  of  old  and  modem  dates  ;*  so  that  it  seems  more  to  bo 

{TonderBd  at  that  Oc-rmun  faii'mni^  should  even  now  be  so  little  used 

f  amcoig  UK,  than  that,  together  with  the  increase  of  Dissent,  tliey  should 
Lave  ttxerciced  some  inHuence  over  KngUsh  sscrcd  poetry.     It  is 

iObsorVablo  and  Instructive  tn  not«  that  in  pi-opurlioii  iw  ihe  foroign 
^tolestant  bodies  departed  more  and  mofc  widely  li-om  the  Catholic 
■Tlioflnt  edition,  in  IM7,  coatuiwdthiM  Uoiuand  liveliundml  and niaatj.^ 
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Church,  the  more  numerous  do  their  hynms  become,  and  the  IflM 
tixud,  tuid  k-ea  uoarly  conformed  to  ancient  models,  arc  their  formic 
Iftrltt  of  public  worship.  Luther  could  never  wholly  forg«t  hii 
reverence  for  the  Latin.  Mi&tal  and  JireTiarj',  The  froo  rendering 
of  the  "  Gloria  in  cxceUis  "  by  Deciua,  a  couCumporary  of  Luther,  and, 
like  him,  orig^ally  a  nionl:, — 

"  AUqid  Gott  in  ilnr  lloh'  *ei  Glir," 
"  All  gluty  bu  to  Ooil  on  high," 

and  that  of  the  "  Agnua  Dei," — 

"  0  Ijunm  Uotl«a  oiuclitildig," 
'■  U  Ufflb  of  Uod,  moat  sUiakM," 

both  of  which  aro  still  verj'  generally  used  in  the  German  Protertant 
Couununiou  Service,  werv  probably  introduced  by  Luther.  He  tx&ns- 
Iftted  and  oropUCod  the  aiitiphon— 

"Veni  Samite  Bplritua 

of  which  it  is  related  that  at  the  battle  of  Fraidcenhausen.  in  1526, 
it  woe  sung  by  the  funatitiil  pi-usauta,  who  remained  unmoved,  neither 
retreating  nor  dcfviiding  thumachv»,  but  waiting  for  the  miraculous 
hdp  of  God — which  their  leader,  Thomas  iliinzer,  had  predicted — 
till  fifty  thouBand  of  them  were  slain  ftnd  the  rest  dispersed.*  Luther 
ulso  translated  St.  Ambrose'n  "  Veni  Redemptor  gontium,"  Nocker'a 
"  ModiA  viti  in  morto  smnus,"  besides  several  of  the  Faalms,  the 
"  Tc  Deum,"  Ten  Commandmeiim,  Lonl'a  Prayer,  "  Nunc  Dimitds," 
"Da  nobis  pocem,"  &c.,  tugether  with  upwarda  of  thirty  hymns, 
all  of  which  bear  the  stamp  of  his  manly,  forcible  character.  The 
Mmc  hi-althy  spirit  breathes  in  moat  of  the  hymns  of  Paul  Geihardt 
and  John  Frank  ;  but  when,  passing  onwards,  wo  nrrire  at  the  school 
of  Angelu*  end  Tersteegen,  wo  enter  a  different  atmosphere.  Mys- 
ticism, pronoimcing  the  inner  life  to  be  the  only  important  thing; 
oppontion  to  all  outward  Church  forms ;  enthiiitiftBtic  oontein|Jatioais 
of  the  love  of  God,  and  a  certain  softness  of  feeling,  verging  on  sen- 
timontolily,  pervade  the  writings  of  this  school.  From  thonoo  we 
come  to  the  "  Fietieta"  of  Halle,  the  school  of  Spener,  to  Ziuzcndorf 
and  the  Aloravians,  to  the  Didactic  and  Pathetic  schools  of  GcUort 
and  Kiopstoak,  and  the  Komantie  school  of  Novalia  and  De  la  Motte 
Fouque,  which  brings  ub  down  io  present  times. 

The  old  Bohemian  Brcthrcn's-f-  Eastor  song,  "  ChriBtus  ist  erstan- 

■  "Qiftoricnl  NdIm  Io  th«  '  Lyra  GermanicV  "  b^EublAT.p.  IDS,  aUi^yialwat- 
ing  liook,  f^om  which  much  of  the  tcfornuttion  hare  giivm  about  Oanoaa  llTtaos  veA 
their  writttM  ia  denT-ed. 

t  An  inlercBting  ikt^tcb  of  tL«  hurtory  of  Uiu  uident  comiuunitr,  JmmimImI  btaa  Ui* 
ClLuct'h  fuundtd  in.  Iliulit^iuiii  \ij  twu  On«k  uionka  in  the  eighth  century,  if  giroo  m  tlw 
pntue  to  the  Beoond  htm  of  "  I^m  Otaauucs." 
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<leu,"  iuelf  <lati'ng  fi-om  the  tw<?lfth  century,  of  which  tbore  is  an  old 
trBualalton  in  the  Moraviua  book — 

"  Chrifll,  and  "tia  no  wonder, 
Itrcike  itsftith'i  Ixpncla  asundot," 

and  another,  in  "  Jlynme,  Ancient  aod  Modern," 

"  Chnst  UiQ  Lori  in  mun  again, 
Chriit  hnth  broken  ercrj-  clain," 

is  amplified  by  Luther  in  another  Easter  hymn,  which  is  a  good 
apodioen  of  hie  style  : — 

■'  In  Ihe  t>oiiif«  of  (liMth  Ha  In^, 
Who  for  our  offence  wm  alAin, 
But  tbu  Lonl  in  rinai  to-dsy, 

Christ  lislli  tiTought  uilifu  &gain. 
'WhnTeforc  Int  u*  nil  tvjoicd. 
Singing  loud,  with  cbceniil  *«ice, 

UaUaluJnh  I 
•  «  •  •  • 

'*  *TwM  a  wmdroui  wftt,  I  trow, 

Whdn  t,ifo  and  Death  tog;«rtlk«r  bught;* 
lifn  Imth  triuuiili'd  o'er  bk  foo, 

D«nlli  in  mtHik'd  and  iKt  at  nonsht ; 
Ym,  "lis  u  tlie  St^riiiluru  miilh. 
Christ  tliroof;li  doalli  hu  comiiier'd  Doatb. 
EkUuIiuiOiI 
"  Kqw  our  PiiiicJin.1  Lnmb  i«  Ho, 
And  by  Uim  nlonc  wo  iivo, 
Wlio  lo  death  upon  tbu  tnw 

For  our  mkcit  Fliincclf  did  glT9^ 
Kiu'th  IIi«  blooil  utriktu  on  our  door, 
UeiLlli  daiua  nuvvr  hurm  lu  maru. 

H*UeJ«\jiilll"t 
•  •  •  •  * 

John  Frank  woa  one  of  the  first  ic  irhoso  hyioos  the  myEttcal 
tendency  appears ;  the  loagiug  of  the  soul  for  the  inward  union  with 
the  Redeemer.  He  is  th©  author  of  a  fine  vorgion  of  St.  Ambroso'a 
"  Veni  Redemptor  gentium:'* — 

**  Itciln.-Eni!r  of  tlii:  aations,  coma ! 
BftDftom  of  eiutli,  hero  uutko  Thy  homo ! 
Blight  SuK,  O  diirt  Thy  flanm  to  owth. 
For  RO  ghoU  God  in  Chri*t  hAW  birth  \ "  fto. 

The  older  school  of  German  saci'cd  pootr^'  culminated  in  I'aul 
Gerhardt,  whom  KUbler  considers  as  "  next  to  Ijuther  the  groutcat 
and  moat  |xjpular  hjTun  writer,  and  emphatically  the  people's  poet." 

*  Evidcntlf  a  r«fcr«n««  to  Iho  UMtoc  fsoquonu  (Sanun  Mittal) :— 

-Monal  Tliai1v(lli>cpui)U«nnUr«iiilOk 
DtuvlUc  miutuiu  rri;uBC  •)*»." 

t  "I^m  GwrmnniM,"  p.  87.    AUo  in  Moroer'a  "Church  P«nll«r,"  So.  104  ^  Ifc. 
Mairfari  ronduring) ;  s  book  more  rich  in  Genuan  bjroiu  UtuL  onj  I  have  ROen. 
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H«  was  born  in  1606,  biit  it  was  not  till  JIvjI  that  he  obtainiMl  a 
pastoral  charge  at  Mittfnwaldi* ;  in  1057  he  rpmoved  to  Berlin  to 
St.  N'icho]a»'  Cburch.  Id  ItiOG  bu  firet  coUt-ction  of  hymns  was  pab- 
liflhed;  uuJ  at  (liat  tuiitt.  Mongiug  ua  he  did  to  ihi-  MnVtlj-  [jutheran 
ecfaoul,  iitid  oppcwed  to  tbi-  Relonn  pwiy.  he  incum^l  the  dinpleasuie 
of  Iho  Prince  El<H'tor  of  Brandenburg,  and  submitted  to  be  deprived. 
TBtlicr  thnn  sign  a  declaration  that  ho  would  abstain  from  opposition 
to  the  rtformcd  doctrineB,  Ho  afterward*  bt-cjimc  Arehdeacon  of 
LiJbbcn,  'in  Snxony.  whpro  ho  diod  in  1676.  His  portrait  in  the 
church  at  Lubbeii  bears  the  inscription  "TliPCiIogus  in  crib<>  SatoniB 
Texatus."  Ite  wrote  one  hundred  and  twenty-lhriH'  hjmnii,  four  of 
which  were  translated  by  John  Wesley  : — "  Ezti-nded  oq  u  curaed 
tree  "  (Morcer,  402) ;  "  Joeus,  Thy  boundlces  low  to  me,"  a  bijehly 
impassioned  address,  which  I  am  i^lad  to  find  only  in  the  Mdhodiat 
book  ;  "  Commit  thnn  ult  thy  gript'a,"  which  U  ac  calm  and  plciuing 
as  the  others  are  rhapsodical,  and  is  found  in  "  A  Doolc  of  Chorch 
Hymns ;"  and  its  second  part,  "Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears." 

Oerhardt  tmnshited,  or  ratlier  paniphraned,  St.  Berttard's  beAutifid 
hymn  addrossed  to  "the  Breiwt,"  "the  Sido,"  "the  Heart."  and 
"the  Hands"  of  Jrsns,  some  of  which  arc  ro-tranHlated  into  English 
in  the  Moravian  hymn-book ;  and  versionA  of  the  Imt  «tanza»,  £rom 
"Gratea  ago,  Jesu  care,"  to  "In  cmco  Bnlutif<fr&,"  form  the  close  of 
thoir  "Church  Litany."*  His  hj-mns  are  nearly  all  of  great  longtk, 
and  it  Li  impossible,  therefore,  to  give  one  in  r^t'OHO. 

AngeliiH,  or  .Tohn  SchelHer,  an  liis  real  name  was,  adc^ted  that  nams 

from  John  de  Angplus,  a  Hpaniah  Mystic  of  the  aixteejilh  centiuy. 

He  wafl  first  a  follower  of  Jacob  Bochmc,  but  being  disgnated  with 

the  contcntlmis  spirit  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  he  ultimately  entered 

the   llomcm   Church.      His   b^-mns,    first    published   in  Breinlau  lu 

A.D.   1657,  were  entitled  "  Holy  Delight  of  the  Soul,  or  Spiritual 

Hymns  of  a  Soul  enruptured  by  Love  to  Jeans."     John  We^ey  bos 

trauslattd  two.    Tliu  llret  vor»c  of  ono  of  thorn  Ih  a  fair  s^tecimea  of 

bis  style : — 

"  Thea  ^riU  I  1ot»,  my  iticngUi,  my  tower  ; 
Thuo  will  I  love,  aiy  joy,  my  croim  i 
Thco  will  I  Inn;  with  all  my  powcT, 
In  all  Thy  workj,  and  Thet  ai<m« ; 
TliBB  will  1  lave,  till  thut  pur«  flro 
I>'^1U  my  whole  iodI  ^tb  cluute  dcnre,"  Jte. 

The  greatest  of  tho  Mystics,  however,  was  Qernrtl  Terstcegen.  In 
earlier  ugcs  ho  would  huve  been  a  hermit  and  a  Buint,  and  in  his  own 
be  lived  o  life  of  simplicity,  charity,  suffering,  and  self-denial,  which 
won  for  him  a  saintly  reputation.  We  are  indebted  t«  Wesley  for  a 
trunslation  of  one  of  his  most  beautifid  hip-mne,  which  I  wonder  not 

*  Lutbor  callvd  Si  Benutd  "ths  beat  monk  that  trw  liT>d."  Uis  hjmiM  >n 
vwy  pofiulai  in  OenoiLDy. 
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to  timl  in  most  of  our  hyinoalj),  ns  it  is  IVtw  fVx^m  tli«  glaring  faulu 
of  his  school,  and  has  a.  msjostic  gravity  which  may  bo  fcU  better 
than  deacribed.  I  cloaa  it  among  the  noblest  hymns  of  any  age  or 
laaguftge: — 

"Lo!  Oodiahnra!  let  nitulon! 

And  oim  how  drtaiirul  ia  Ihb  pl4C« ! 
I-wt  !iH  wilhin  tt«  it^X  His  powrr, 

Aftd  iii!«»lTiowt*ftim  Hi"  (iwft! 
Wko  knmr  Ilia  puwci,  Ilii  j^cv  who  ptovo, 
Serra  Dim  willi  uwu,  wt^  reveRom  kve. 

''t>a1  God  in  lium !  Htm  diy  aslnigbt 

1%*  unilul  quirM  of  nngrls  aln^ : 

To  llim,  cnthT«n<d  abarn  nil  hciglit, 

Ili^rrn'*  Hoabi  thuir  nobloat  pniiM  brbi^; 
Dijdiuii  ii(>l,  Lonl,  nut  mcuoer  mdk, 
Wlio  praise  Tboi>  vith  n  stouiBitriQg  longus! 
•  >  ■  ■  V 

"  lluin^  uC  Mugs!  nuy  our  pniiM 

I'll/  oonrU  vriili  giflt«rul  frafirtBce  fill; 
"BtiU  my  wo  ataiul  b«(bn>  Thj  &cw, 

Still  bear  koA  do  Tliy  mvmiipi  will  I 
To  Tlwe  inay  all  «iii  LbnughU  utiD, 
CeaaelMit  aoMptod  Micrincw  t 

"luTIiMirBniUTV;  nil  thia^  of 'Dgoi! 

Art  full,  Thou  taimo  and  lifo  of  all ! 
Thou  'iLBt,  LuilVtbonuiVlu  >e»  t 

FtU  pigalnba,  Int  in  wondor  Ul, 
Y«  sons  of  mim  I  fttr  God  u  nun  ! 
All  niBjr  WQ  lon^  lo  ThM  wd  gain ! 

"  Aa  flowrn  tlimr  opnmngr  iMrm  diaplny. 

And  ||[Ud  drink  in  tli«  iwlar  fii«, 
80  laiiT  *•  c«l«I)  Thy  OTOTj- 1»7, 

So  nuif  Thy  mfliMiwg  na  loqiit*; 
Tbon  [hum  of  llici  atmul  II«Mn, 
Tbou  parging  Am  I  Thon  quiclcanjng  flninit !" 

The  same   reverent   spirit  pcrvadea   another  hymn    of  Terstec- 
gen'a  :— 

"  I.onl  our  God,  in  nmvfoca  lowly,  ' 
Tho  IwMit*  of  li«vcn  PiOl  ThM  '  Holy.' 

From  cherubim  sod  utmpluni, 
FVom  AcgFl  phalanx  far  extending, 
In  fullor  toDM  \»  itiil  tuo«nding, 
Thft  *Holy,  Holy,'  of  UiJir  hymn. 
Tlw  fount  of  joy  Th^ii  art, 
Eii-t  GUIag  cvcr>'  hctut, 
Etct,  ovrr  I 
V«  too  *re  Thiiin.  aud  wUh  tbem  sIb?, 
Thoo,  Latd,  twd  only  Hum,  ut  King/'  Ac* 

John  'Wesley  has  tmnslstetl  a  joint   hymn   of  Torateegeu   and 

Gerhurdt's, 

"  Thon  hiddMi  lorn  of  Ood,  whose  bright. 
Who«e  depth  nnfathom'd,  no  nuin  knowi,"  Ae., 

•  McthodiA  Hyntii-lJoolt,  p.  4  (l»SI}. 
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marked  by  Iht  pMulinr  myslieism  of  their  school,  wliich  unfit*  it  for 
pubUi!  usp,  though  It  \%  to  he  found  iu  Mr.  Kerable's  book.  Never- 
tli«le«s  I  do  not  itee  why  it  should  be  excluded,  if  such  a  h\-inii  sb 

_"  O  Iiovi;  DiiiDi!,  liow  rreet  thmi  art ! 
When  Khali  I  ttnd  tny  wiUinj;  hcsit 
AUtKkGt)  opbj-UiwF"  Ac* 

ia  to  be  admitted ;  or  anolhur  of  the  samo  olaes  by  J.  Angdtu : — 

"  O  Lov<i,  who  foTTQcAit  mo  to  -tttx 
The  iiL«g«  of  Thy  UodliCKiil  beiv,"  tcf 

Tho  head  of  tho  school  of  "  PietUls "  vraa  Spener,  a  LnUienii 
paatorat  Franltfort-ou-Mflme  in  1666,  and  subaequently  at  Dreoden 
und  Berlin.  Though  himself  a  member  of  thic  Ksluhliahwl  Church, 
h)»  Bible-meclings  and  nwakemug  uxpuajtious  resulted  in  the  deser- 
tion of  niaiiy  of  his  hi^rera,  who  weut  beyond  him,  nnd  looked  upon 
the  Church  sa  Babel.  He  only  wrote  nine  hymn*  himself,  of  which  one 
J8  translated,  "  Then  now  at  last  tho  hour  is  come  ; "  {  but  ho  w««  one 
of  the  chief  cxaniplejf  of  men  who  worshipped  largely  by  hymiis;  Im 
djed  whilst  that  called  "a  common  eonfessioa  of  sin,"  "  Lord  Jesiu 
Christ,  in  Thee  alone,"  was  being  read  to  him  ;  the  humble,  pemten* 
tial  tone  of  wliich  ia  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  airsurance  and 
ardent  oonfidenco  expressed  by  his  own  "  Christian  soldier  rejoicing 
that  he  has  oTerconie,"  showing  how  the  near  approach  of  the 
realities  of  another  world  exerciBcs  a  sobering  and  bumbling  inflaeuoo 
on  the  mind  of  a  devout  enthusiast. 

Another  of  the  *'  Pictiirt«  "  ib  Freylinghauson,  who  eompilod  a  large 

collection  of  hymns  in  1714,  for  the  use  of  orphan^houses  in  TTalle,  of 

which,  after  Franke's  death,  he  wag  the  director.     His  sermons  and 

addresftes  were  eo  much  valued  that  the  people  used  to  say,  when  hs 

entered  the  pulpit,  it  wba  as  if  an  angel  of   God  appeared.     Hla 

hymns,  of  which  he  wrote  forty-four,  are  full  of  true  ardent  piety. 

J,  TVosIey  translated  one  : — 

"  0  Jmii,  Muroe  of  c*lm  itpM«, 
'II13-  liko  n(rr  in&n  aur  uig«l  kaomj 

FkirNtnmotix  t^nthmuand  fiu'r! 
S'oii.  UiOM  «c!iiim  il(«lh'*  »uil  futlua  bound, 
Whom  thickest  dartniMe  comptuBed  roiuul, 

£iltd  l%ht  and  life,  if  Thoti  nppmr." 


•  "  HymnR,  AncifWt  aad  Modem,"  p.  19&.     It  u  Oinrlw  M*i»ley'«. 

t  Ibiil.,  p.  171-  I'hw,  Utf^-iL«r  witii  uliout  oino  bunilRd  othur  tioniuii  bjnni^  «ru 
ttamlntcd  into  'I'nviil  hy  Schiilz(\  Diiei  of  thu  l!ntt  Lutheno  uiitMlaiuirin  in  UkdiM^  la 
1T2^,  nnd  Lho  IiidUn  convorU  miik  thrm  wilh  Knvit  plnwmrfi.  Tho  Unt  vnw  or  ths 
Isiiudstloil  of  St.  B«nia>d'a  "Hulvit  c&put  tnivntttliun "  waa  mug  in  Tamil  by  the 
nstin  Chriittana  xt  the  dwth-hed  of  the  vcnentblo  Swarta,  he  himMlf  jodniDg  in  it.  So 
•lao  tbo  Tonul  vonioD  of  Um  l::ii>ctT«M  of  Dnmdwibwg'e  Eastcx  Uyma,  "  Jams  atniu 
ZarendchV'  vaa  lung  at  tho  d«fttb-hod  of  Ziegeabalif. 

X  "  LTia  Gormaiiica,"  iL  218. 
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The  last  two  verses  well  cxpres.?  the  pecuHnr  views  and  cast  of  mind 
of  the  Pietifita — 

"  Rmnir  Thine  inagn,  LonI,  in  me, 
Lowiy  ftitct  gcntlo  may  1  b4! ; 

Ko  ch&niu  but  theaa  to  Tlitw  am  dor  i 
Ko-  an^r  may' at  Thou  ever  &od, 
No  pride  in  my  nnnifflrd  mind. 

But  bilh  nnil  liDKvm-born  pcaoo  tw  Uin** 

"  A  p&ticnt,  a  tirtoriooa  mind, 
Thst  life  and  all  Uiin^  c«ib  bvhmd, 

Uprin^  fortli  ol)t>iiii>Ql  to  Thy  coll ; 
A  biwrt  Ibnt  no  >iwiru  on  inoro, 
Sut  atiU  la  ndor*,  liulicm,  and  luvn, 

OiTo  me,  mj  Lord,  my  Life,  my  AU !  "  • 

Count  Zinzcndorf,  who  may  bo  regarded  oa  the  representative  of 
the  Moravian?,  n  mnn  of  high  rank  and  largt!  possessions,  was  bom 
at  Dresden,  in  1700,  where  his  father  bad  boen  Premier- minister. 
He  was  first  cducal,ed  nt  IIeiUc,  nnder  Angustus  Ilennann  Frnnkc  ; 
but  his  gnardian  being  no  friend  to  the  Pietists,  sent  him  to  Witten- 
berg, after  which  he  travelled  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Dresden,  finding 
his  wish  to  become  a  minister  opposed,  as  unusual  for  a  man  of  his 
rank,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Judicial  Councillor.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  his  conducting  religious  meetings,  and  acting 
as  a  preacher  in  private.  When  ho  was  about  twenty-throo  years  of 
ago  ho  met  with  some  followers  of  the  old  JJohcmian  Brethren  men- 
tioned above,  who  were  driven  by  porsecution  from  Moravia,  and  vere 
seeking  a  home  elsewhere.  To  them  Count  Zlnzendorf  offered 
protection  on  an  estate  he  had  just  bought  in  Upper  Lusatin,  nnd 
there,  in  1724,  the  Morai-ian  settlement  was  founded,  called  llerrnhiit; 
the  Count  resigning  his  office  at  Dresden,  and  remo'\'ing  thither  to 
devote  himself  to  the  care  of  the  colony.  Ho  ultimately  took  orders, 
and  became  a  Bishop  of  the  Mora\-ian  Church,  in  1737.  This  office  ho 
also  resigned  three  years  afterwards,  and  wont  to  the  West  Indies 
and  to  America,  to  aid  the  missions  set  up  theTo.  He  resided  also 
some  years  in  England,  where  the  Moravians  obtained  a  footing  in 
1749,  and  retired  to  ITermhMt,  where  he  died  in  1760.  His  hymnn, 
which  are  very  numerous,  are  tinged  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
occasionally  amounted  to  fanaticism,  and  eome  of  his  expressions  are 
painfully  oflensive  to  taste  and  reverence,  employed  as  they  chiefly 
arc  in  the  minute  description  of  tho  physical  sufferings  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  J.  Wesley  Iranslatod  ihret? :  "Eternal depth  of  Love  Divine;" 
"I  thirst,  Thou  wounded  Lamb  of  God ;"  "  JeBns,  Thy  blood  and 
rij^hteousnesB :"  the  latter  is  in  Kcmblc's  collection.  I  cannot  ndnure 
the  specimen  given  inllie  "Boole  of  Praiao:" — 

>  MetbodiH  Uynm-BMk,  7U. 
vol.  V.  I.  1. 
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To  etoniMl  iky ! " 


And,  on  the  whole,  the  least  objeutionalile  appeals  to  bo  the  slum 
bymn  on  *'  Climtiau  Unity  :*' — 

"0  Thou  who  <]id*t  oa  that  tiwt  night. 
Era  death  had  polul  Thy  Wa  v, 
Spe&k  >w«eUy  ot  luva'a  p»«rar  and  mlf^t, 
.\a  nano  oouJd  BpMk  bat  Thou ! 

"  Bcadnd  Thy  littlo  flock,  thi '. 
Bo  jmne  to  diwgrn;, 
Tb»L  Thf  dflnra  uid  tut  prajor  ma 
For  ChristiMi  unity." 

About  A.n.  1750  aroae  tlic  Didactic  school,  wliich  may  to  rcganled 
as  a  reaction  from  tho  myatical  uiid  Kbntiincutul  writon  mcationed 
aboTc.  Their  hymoa  wore  u  spcviu!  of  seriouiis  iu  vi-rsu,  lucuJcatiag 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty.  Of  thoec,  Ovllcrt  may  bo  called  tho 
IunkL.  I  nm  ca»blod,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Musio,  to  giro  u  « 
epociinen  of  what  Grllort  called  his  "Lehrodon  "  a  fow  stanzas  of 
one  entitled  '*  Watchfulness  " — 

"  Xot  Uikl  I  liBTc  &tuiii«d  the  Roal, 

TLc  highcat  Tiita«  fttill  U  win](, 

Bet  UiMt  I  taay  pTOBarre  my  soul. 

Thii  jflwt'l  niiTTtc«Uy  I  toek  ; 
For  rirtUA  aooa  would  fail,  onltM 
Actum  pan  iod  hj  wktcbfiiliioM. 
"  WhJIo  ill  titu  liodj'fl  outhly  btmda^ 
Cliildnin  thnt  *tuint>I(!i  aro  wu  uU; 
Lot  him  tako  hood  vho  tUnlu  b<<  ttutdx 

Wkfn  h«  buboltlN  bii  ndfthbour  fat). 
£'eu  lutXi  o'trcutne,  iJtiiough  supprMi'd, 
Die  iwvnr  wholly  ia  <iiir  bMMt." 

^  regret  to  leave  out  seven  stanzas.) 

_  "  Wo'rfl  ju*t— 'lis  w«ll ;  bufc  an  wo  cbfesto  t 

PalitDt,  me  woll  bs  tampantd  f 
We  loTs  to  ■uoumr  tho  dulrvwod. 

But  ma  wa  Ion  ntuin  for  hats  f 
ma  not  tneiigh  Co  fl«e  all  rieo ; 
Wo  n*Mt  oU  virtue  vx«ni»». 
**  Watch,  Uion,  nndatrive;  bonan  of  ptidiOi 

Think  not  thy  work  alnady  dons ; 
Ko  h(iart  hut  h&«  iU  own  y/otJi  aid* 

WUch  to  dui  onomy  ia  knowii. 
Walcb,  tbaa.  aa<l  Htrivu ;  ho  muofa  in  pnyer ; 
Watch  at  all  times  ;  watch  ererywhera." 

Gellcrt  ia  tho  author  oUo  of  a  h^-nm,  which  it  to  be  found  tu 
numy  colloctioue,  "  Jeaiis  lives,  no  longer  now."* 

'Thorundon,  howoTor,  in  "Uynin*,  Andent  nod  Itodern,"  which  BMmta  to  be  BiMll^ 
foilonod,  ta]i«a  grmt  Iib«rtio«  both  with  thi)  Gurroan  and  lit*  ttMMlation  ky  MtM  C«a, 
en  vjiith  it  ia  ruriiicd.  Tiicte  im  ;T«yrTl]r  mt  linn)  in  i  ach  Ktnnct,  ntid  n«  "  Alinlai;^'* 
the  rofioiii  boiuff,  "Tliia  ihatl  bo  my  conlldtnav"  "  Diut)  iat  Dieinn  Znroniclil.'* 
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Shortlj'  aftonvarcls  Elupstock  re-introduced  tbe  sensational  [^lctnctlt, 
out]  so  became  t]io  founder  of  tlic  Pathetic  school,  which  aimed  at 
thu  liighust  cxcik'iueut  uf  uoleum  religioits  ffi.-Iiiig. 

JIc  vm  fgllowol  by  Lavater,  one  of  whose  hyrans  (translated  by 
Mi8«  Cox),  "  0  Holy  Ghost !  Thy  heavenly  dew,"  reminds  us  of  aacieut 
modek;  andby  B^rdc,  author  of  a  very  sweet  and  touching  h}*iun:- — 

"  WLcot  Lho  Lord  TOudb  thu  biuiuL'tl, 
Ftmi  tho  ai|)tJTefl  all  at  laat, 
Zrnr  loiTow  will  hftva  rmruib'J 
liko  a  drtfttm  when  night  i*  piut,"  ftc* 

To  thasB  Micceeded  what  Kiibler  calls  the  "  Romantio"  achool,  (ho 
head  of  vbioh  vaa  F.  voa  Jiordeuburfr,  or  Novalia,  from  the  name  uf 
his  oBtate  in  Saxony.  His  parents  were  Moravians.  His  life  and 
his  pootry  took  llipir  colour  from  a  romantic  attarhmont,  tho  object 
of  whifli  died  in  early  youth,  and  Ins  hv-tnua  wero  formed  upou  tha 
teaching  of  Jacob  Boehme,  Zinzendorf,  and  LaTater.  T  .•mbjoin  a 
stuuza  or  two  from  "  Whiit  had  I  been  if  Thou  wert  notf't 

*'  Lo-n|);icg  for  lore  Uirongih  li>n«l}!  y*A»«, 

The  ffloDm  of  ni^ht  oinic  o'er  my  day ; 
I  followed,  yet  with  ■cxrat  Unn, 

Tha  wmH'a  wQd  Jaya,  and  awn'd  her  aw&y  ; 
TUl  rMtloM  from  her  turmoil  driren, 

I  tam'd  within, — tkod  gri^tf  >f(u  tbim  t 
Ah  !  had  wu  not  a  Fricad  ta  bcaTcn. 

Who,  who  his  lot  on  tiarth  could  hear  ? 

*"ni(niRtn>iig  and  lovinfrKonof  Mun, 

Bad»«msr  from  the  bond^  of  sin, 
Tis  Thou  tho  Uring  ap&rlt  doat  fu. 

That  aeU  my  bc&rt  oo  tm  niUun. 
Thou  opeiteat  heaten  once  more  to  men. 

The  Boul'a  Irae  homo,  Thy  kingdom.  Lord ; 
And  I  can  tnut  and  hnjxi  agnht. 

And  feci  myaclfokm  to  Ood." 

To  this  school  is  referred  aJso  Anidt,  who  was  ft  writer  of  patriotic 
soogs,  by  ivLioh,  after  Kapoloon's  retreat  from  Russia,  ho  so  stirred 
up  the  people  that  it  was  said  they  did  more  good  than  a  viotorious 
battle.  Two  of  ihora — "  What  is  the  Gorman  fatherknd  ?"  and  "  Tho 
God  who  made  the  iron  grow  does  not  want  sla-vish  servants" — are 
etUl  BUDg  with  delight  in  Germany.  J  He  wrote  thirty-three  hymns ; 
amongst  them  one,  as  many  Germans  were  wont  to  do,  which  wiu 
Bung  at  his  own  funeral.  Germany  is  specially  rich  in  funcrnl 
diiges: — 

•  '■  Lyr»  Oemuuiica."  aocond  aeriac,  p.^S7. 

t  "  Lyra  Oonnankn,"  p.  06. 

}  TIm  author  of  patriotic  and  wailikn  toogt  M  crMsot  a  Ui*  ibIlQwiiig : — 


~WluU  HtbaClirulLui'aiinrtiuiJiiuAl. 
SU  (UiM  and  IucUbt,  nicd  uid  ne&im, 


Htt  Iwtp  In  m*1il»»  'Til  th"  v>«4. 

[TVunfTjMlyll.iUUUC,  (JK^J 
L  L  2 
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"  Go  tad  "lift '  my  greve  to-dny ,' 

Woliy  ftf  my  wiirdi>rirg,  »I1, 
Kffv  bxicD  mrlh  I  put  A<r*f . 

Foe  tbe  htftTcnlx  ^mtro  ddli  call : 
Anfd  rolcM  from  aboro 

Cull  na  to  tWr  rml  aiid  lovp."  kc  (nine  atsBSu). 

The  writing  of  Spitta  hftvo  lieca  made  known  by  the  elegant  and 
faithful  translations  of  Mr.  Maeaie  in  his  '*  Lvra  Domcetica,"  the  title 
of  which  bcwk  Bufficiently  indicntcs  its  fitncsa  for  private  rather  than 
public  U90.  The  hymns  arc  more  thon  one  hundred  in  number,  and 
are  full  of  tender  and  wiggestive  thoughts,  though  not  marked  hy 
gcniuii  or  great  podic  power.  That  on  "  Self- Examination  "  is  one 
of  the  beat,  of  which  I  can  only  give  two  out  of  aeveii  Btansoa: — 

"  SuTcher  of  tho  huirian  hMrt, 
EVobing  deop  iU  inmoit  part ! 
Vain  wcw  all  attcmpta  nt  Barvriiag 
From  Tliy  aighl  iU  bidden  m«Aning ; 
Tbioe  aU-acf-iiig  cyo  it^th  xran 
Erorj  tlionght  uf  kuiM  wan. 

•  "  FooDtsin  of  oUmal  light! 

Konght  ia  kidddn  from  Th^  *igU; 
Ek  tbe  toDfrno  cou  make  confMaioii, 
Known  to  The*  Is  my  transfp'eaBtoii : 
Bcttnr  far  Thou  Icnow'it  than  I, 
All  my  liciirt'a  iniquitj',"  &C.* 

Spitta  vrns  a  Lutheran  paslor,  and  died  in  1859. 

The  most  fertile  and  talented  sacred  German  poet  m  recent  tiniet 
was  Albert  Knapp,  to  whoAo  large  collection  rcforonco  has  already 
been  mailn.  He,  loo,  waa  a  nnniiiter,  at  Stuttgart,  whoro  he  died  M 
lately  as  1SG4.  He  is  said  to  have  translated  into  German  aarend 
English  hymns ;  amongst  other*,  Newton's  "  I  asked  the  Lord  thai  I 
might  groTv,"  which  I  should  not  consider  any  great  Bcquudtion  10 
German  hyninolnpy, 

One  of  Knopp'e  hj-mns,  "  O  Father  Ileart.t  who  haat  created  all." 
is  in  *' Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem."  The  following,  which  has  the 
rare  inoril  of  i^hortueHit,  iu  addition  to  its  calm,  pious  breathing!,  is 
worth  transcribing: — 

"  liord  Qf  (fiory,  (Jod'a  dMrSoB, 
i.fit  tliia  t^ing  (iir  mo  bu  ilonn, 

'K'Kich  of  nil  tbinjcs  1  nrcd  moot ; 
I^t  swpel  [■ciite  nnd  Kfutla  k*! 
Sprinft  up  in  my  troubled  bKaat,  . 
Oft  by  nnxiona  lm.r«  aftpTMa'd, 

Soirrxtful  and  tornpcat-toai'iL 
"  Thoti  woiildit  no  (n  every  ptaea 
'With  tho  pnm'oiu  WArda  of  gn»M 

Invxpraaibly  ntjoioo ; 

•  "Lym  Domctlicft,"  second  •aiM,i>.3l. 
t  AlUmi  to  '■  O  FuthtiT,  Tliou,"  Sx, 
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But  UM^woHd'i  diatnetiiii^  ^IBi"! 
And  tbo  doBilKiuig  pow«r  of  ein, 
Will  not  let  ttko  •n'of't  sound  in 

Of  thfl  Snt-iQur'i  Ntill  nnBll  roios. 
"  Pain,  liko  Mkiy,  would  I  Kit, 
HuTunly  Mutor,  at  Thy  f««t, 

DiiiikiuK  iu  Thy  wurds  of  love ; 
Tnnil)'  nnd  proud  Eelf-wiU, 
Sool  nnd  IxMly — hush,  bo  Mill! 
Ccino,  bwl  Friond,  my  whi^lc  hwui  flU 

With  thui  wudom  fram  abore."  * 

The  total  numWr  of  hjTiins  trajiatated  by  John  Weslev  from  tlio 
FGerrnan  is  tliirty-two,  Beven  nf  which  were  published  previoua  to  tho 
Uoni'i'iau  hj-ran-book  of  1754 ;  in  the  preface  to  which  "  the  foregoing 
labours  of  the  Rev.  Nfr.  Wesley,  in  tbe  Irnnslntion  of  Gerninn  hymns 
of  the  Bixteenth  and  seventeenth  century,"  are  aeknowledged.  They 
OTO  all  by  John  ^Ve8ley  :  there  ia  no  evidence  that  Charles  "NVealey 
had  any  Icnowledg<?  of  German, 

I  ibiuk,  then,  it  will  bo  evident,  even  from  tho  slight  sketch 
which  Hm  been  given,  that  the  Wesleys  and  their  followers  formod 
their  liyrniis  verj'  largely  on  German  models.  There  is  the  same 
experimental  t«ne,  the  s:trae  exaggerated  feeling,  the  same  alternation 

P  of  the  htghcat  adf-aasuranco  with  the  dcejioit  dcprcsoion,  of  transcen- 
dental outpouringH  of  love,  trust,  coutidcace,  with  himL'ntations  over 
los4  of  hope  and  desponding-  doubt ;  the  same  arbitrary  claasifica- 
tion  of  saints  and  sinners  ;.  the  same  suniming  up  of  all  religion  ta 
self-eoTiseiuui^ness,  and  pursuniil  eonvletion^  and  aspiration!).  Wo 
cannot  peruse  such  hymns  without  admiring  their  wannth  of  piety 
their  unction  of  language;  but  there  la  nothing  tangible  in  tha 
system  they  embody — nothing  clear,  distinct,  and  dogmatic  in  their 
tone.      They   may  bo  edifying  in    private  devotion,  aa   "  tho  very 

I  lovely  song  of  one  that  huth  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on 
an  inatniment,"  but  surely  arc  out  of  keeping  with  tho  public  sorvioos 
of  tho  Church.  They  concern  the  indivirlunl  pen«on,  but  havo  no 
positive  reference  to  nn  Object  of  devout  adoration,  whoso  praises  aro 
oalabratod,  whoso  grentncsa  Is  extolled,  and  whose  glory  Is  earnestly 
beared. 

*'  Cunn  loves  loquimtur,  ingentes  stupent."  Is  not  this,  to  a  certain 
extent,  true  ef  that  clans  of  hymn.'*  now  under  review  P  Are  they 
not  often  the  exprea.sion  of  tho  morbid  states  of  fix-Ung  generated  in 
on  atmosphoro  of  religious  excitement,  nonriahed  and  fanned  into  a 
factitious  vehemence  by  exclusive  contemplation  of  ono  aspect  of 
religious  tnuh  ?  tho  result  of  living  in  intercourw  with,  and 
receiving  the  teaching  of,  persons  who  have  adopted  a  peculiar 
phraseology,  and  who  use  it,  and  leml  their  disciples  to  use  it,  so 
"  "  Lyra  DomMtici,"  ■ocood  series,  p.  124. 
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baliituallj,  that  thcr  almost  give  it  mToltmtaTy  utterance,  and  an 
not  conscious  tLemschvs  of  the  real  meaning  of  tlirir  words?  Cou- 
trosti  for  instance,  vriih  the  supcrSciiJ,  though  piniis  and  plcanng, 
funeral  hymns  of  the  modern  s«boo!,  the  grand,  dccjv-toned  march 
of  the  "  Bios  Ikc,"  to  which  no  trunsUtion  can  do  jnstice.  In  tho 
ono  wo  hftvo  the  holy  nwe  of  a  soul  hovering  upon  tha  brink  of  an 
unseen  world,  in  tho  othtT  comniou- place  references  to  ft-iends  around, 
the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  sorrows  and  wnwtlings  with  evil,  and 
bortatoi)-  pasMgt-s  about  the  nearness  of  dcotb,  und  the  folly  of  not 
pr«paring  for  it.  Thi-re  is  a  fccbl«ncs«  ond  want  of  grave  rcaliza- 
tion  of  tho  deeper  mwtwicw  of  our  b(^ing  in  modem  hynuu, 
which  ia  hardly  coiintcrvailed  by  their  sweet,  contemplative,  dreamy 
sentiment. 

liOoIcing  forwanl  to  the  fiitiiro  of  the  Church  of  England,  one 
question  for  consideration  is.  Ilymns  ancient  or  modem  ?  We  find 
the  latter  bi-(n]ght  iiioi'e  nnd  more  prominently  into  our  pnhUc 
Ferricpfl.  "  IUeafi«?d  Jckiis,  here  wc  stand,"  by  Hchmoike,  was  sung 
at  the  baptiBni  of  the  daughter  of  Prince  Louis  of  Hcaao  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

"  O  "happy  i»y  tliat  fixed  nj  choice 
Un  The«,  toy  Suviuur  xaA  m j  Uud  1 
W«I1  Dijiy  Ihia  gloving  heart  njoira, 
And  toil  ifa  nptutv*  aU  ft.bro«J,"  ke., 

U  Bung  at  royal  coidirmatioun ;  and  "  Great  GoD,  what  do  I  see  and 
hear!"*  woe  sung  at  St.  George's,  Windsor,  at  the  funerals  of  the 
Ducbees  of  Kent  and  the  Prince  Cousort-t  Such  introduction  of 
bynins  is  of  course  a  coiiKpieuouni  precedent  which  others  will  not 
be  f>low  to  follow,  und  opens  a  door  for  the  utnioj>t  license  in  the 
matter,  there  boing  no  recognised  place  for  hymns  in  any  of  tboae 
offices  in  the  Kook  of  Common  Prayer. 

0:i  ihc  other  bund,  a  strong  disposition  is  shown  to  introduce  not 
only  tronsktionBofthe  beautiful  uud  wholly  unobjectionable  hjiniMof 
tho  ancient  Church,  but  also  of  many  others  which  it  is  impOMible  bo 
to  characterize.  It  id  to  be  regretted  that  sentimental  addrewes  aod 
allusions  to  ibo  Clusswl  Tirgiu  and  the  saiuts  should  be  allowed  to 
creep  iu  ;  aa,  for  example,  in  the  "  Appendix  to  the  Hymnal  Noted," 
we  Ond  a  hymn  fur  the  Assumption  beginning — 

■  Thi>  hflN  tMK>n  MF^rilKHl,  lAgntl)*r  with  Ui«  tiinn  w«uiLl]y  sunp^'vilh  it,  to  LdUnt;  'bvk 
tho  voida  were  writtva  by  Rioffiv-oldt,  n  Luihcnn  puAot  nt  LonKf' H.  in  rrtiMiit,  in  tin 
RUtoenth  CQiLtiirj,  in  imiUliun  of  "  Tlka  Itir,"  Hii'd  wcru  linil  publikhnl  in  l&M.  TI10 
tnmsLatiou,  trhlvh  !a  ntilwir  ttvti,  la  luid  to  bo  by  Collyei.  I'ho  orit{>iul  bid  lir  itnot 
It  is  doiiktAtl  whrthcr  orpn  tho  mu«ic  wm  I.ulhrr'i.— "  HiMorie  ICotM  lo  1^« 
QMTuuticA,"  p.  323. 

tTwo  TcTxa  uf  a  hjrinn  for  tlie  dying,  ly  V.  BtnnianD,  "Wuid  mcLn  fitonJIwn 
vorhtiniltu  ut,"  which  m  mid  to  lisve  b«ea  a  viwdal  favourito  of  tlui  PriiKv'a,  mm  ■!•» 
BUDg  *t  hJs  funer&I. 
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"  Sins',  *ing,  yo  uigol  baad*, 

All  b»utiful  and  brislil  \ 
For  higher  hLlU  au  J  IuKli«r, 

Thraagh  fleldi  of  starrf  light, 
Muy,  }-uur  quwa,  uicnndi^ 

Vikt  Ute  sw6et  miMa  kt  nigbt ; " 

and  80  on  through  nine  verses,  ending  with-^ 

**  Bee^  wee  t  tiu  Etorniil's  hands 

Pnt  on  hn-  ntdiitnt  crown, 
And  Iho  sirn;t  mnjniitir 

Of  Mc»f  eitttUi  down, 
For  ever  and  fur  cror, 

On  ber  prcdntmcd  Uuone ! " 

TrVhntcrer  mny  bo  said  of  the  innocencG  of  such  epoculationB 
rcsppcting  the  Blessed  Virgin,  it  iii  u  typo  oi'hyinu  moat  uiiiit  lor  use 
in  the  Church  of  England. 

But  ft't!  are  not  coinpellod  to  choose  between  distinctly  Koman 
hyinu^  and  those  of  th«  Nonooufonmntti,  whom  SirR.  Piihaor  ia  pleasetl 
to  call  "  tho  founders  of  English  bjmuody,"  the  best  of  whoso  li)-um6, 
aa  we  have  seen,  ar«  bamxl  upon  tho  German  Rcformutional  achool, 
and  often  do  not  by  any  means  como  \ip  to  their  model''. 

Tlie  hymns  in  Ilicken'a  "Dcvotiona,"  derived  chiefly  from  Austin,  and 
commended  by  tho  anthor  to  "  devout  persons  of  all  tempers,"  as  ciJcn- 
lated  to  preserve  them  "  fron^  running  into  tho  ruvoriee  and  rapturous 
excesaee  of  the  mystical  devotion."  Kcem  I0  me  worthy  of  more  atten- 
tion  than  they  have  rcocivod.  That  for  Sunduy  morning  is  in  the 
"Salisbury  U'yum-Book:"^ 

"  Brhold  wo  Mttae,  Afta  I^ord,  to  Thw, 
And  bow  befoif  Thy  Ihrone ; 
W«  come  to  t>ay,  tvBguc,  heu't,  and  kneo, 
Out  vowB  to  Tlieo  nloDp,"  fto. 

How  far  superior  to  the  old  "  Sabbath  "  hymns  I 

That  OD  "  The  Love  of  Jesua "  alao  contrasts  favonrably,  in  its 

chastened  devotion,  with  both  tlio  AVcaLeyuu  and  Oiatorian  hyoms 

cm  that  subject : — 

**  J«ii,  whoM  gnea  Imptres  'lliy  priMta 
To  k»v|>  oliro,  by  Mlemn  fMUta, 

Tbc  DiCTDOty  of  Thy  Iotc  ; 
0  mny  w«  hern  ao  pEuu  ourihiyi, 
Tbtt  thej  at  liut  out  bouIb  may  tbIm 
To  UnA  wiL&  TKi'o  abovo,"  4c 

The  faymnB  of  Bishop  Munt  are  also  not  so  much  known  as  they 
deserre  to  he.  "  For  all  thy  saintfl,  O  Lord,"  is  indeed  common 
enough  ;  but  there  \»  another,  far  superior  to  it,  which  T  only  find  in 
n  few  hymnola.  It  is  not  in  "  Uymne,  Aaciont  and  Modem,"  Ucrccr, 
or  Komble. 
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"  Bound  Uw  Lord  id  rIotj  Mtted 
QKo^blm  and  Scnpliiin, 
FJHod  Oil  ttqnplp.  and  rvpMted 

Eacfa  to  M«h  Ui'  nltmuta  hynm : 
'  Lord,  Thy  ({Iftrj-  illn  lio  hMtTsn, 

EiuiL  ii  wilh  Tb)-  fulnoa  Oont, 
Unto  Theo  bo  glory  giTco, 
Holy,  tioltr,  holy,  Lord.' 

"  IlMTcn  i*  *till  -vitli  gtory  ringing, 

KnrUi  lako*  up  Uio  utgali'  cry, 
'Holy,  holy,  holy,"  jlnginjf, 

'  Loi4  of  Uoe'bi,  Um'  Lvti  Most  High ; ' 
With  lli»  saMnph  train  before  Utm, 

Wilh  IliM  holy  Chnnh  batow, 

Thtu  ei>iupiru  ««  t»  adera  Htai, 

Bid  wa  thus  «BT  ittUura  How: 

"  Lord,  Thy  glory  fllU  Lho  hojtt-ea, 
EniHb  u  with  Thy  folnou  itoradi 
Unto  Hioo  be  glory  given, 

Holy,  holy,  holy  Loid. 
Thva  Thy  glorioo*  Nitmo  MmfoMlng, 

Wo  Ml«[it  Thy  lUiitcU'  cry, 
'Holy,  huly,  holy,'  Uefuitig 

Th«e.  Ibo  Lord  of  UmU  Mo*  nigh ! " 

I  oneidcr  tliis  equal,  if  not  tiuperior,  to  Bishop  Uobor's  wolI^kDOira 
"  Holy,  lioly,  holy.  Lord  God  jV]mi},'bty  I " 

Ajiothor  of  Bishop  Munt'a,  "  Holy  Jesus,  Saviour  bleat,"  given  in 
tlic  ''SalJsbun-  ITymn-Iiook,"  is  not  to  bo  found  in  any  other  "book 
much  in  use.  "  See  tbe  dcntincxl  day  arise,"  "  Son  of  Man,  to  Thee 
^•0  oiy,"  "Holy  iTefliifl,  in  wlioae  Name,"  ond  Bome  tranaluUous  from 
th«  Latin,  are  al«o  wry  seldom  to  bu  met  with,  &nd  nil  belong  to 
th«  class  of  hymn  to  which  I  would  gladly  sec  prefcronce  givm. 

Dwin  Alford  haa  also  euppUcd  many  very  valuable  hymns  of  this 
kind,  gruvo,  tboiif^litful,  and  reveivnl,  to  which  nil  tho»o  interested 
in  thi>  subjwt  will  rLJuice  to  htar  that  a  large  addition  will  be  giveo 
to  the  world  in  the  Dean's  forthcoming  "Year  of  Praise."  for  uae 
in  Cantfrbury  Cathcdml  nnd  in  parish  churolic8. 

Such  ia  Dr.  Ncuk'a — 

•■  O  Tory  Ood  of  nay  Ood, 
And  TPiy  [.ig-ht  ot  Light, 
'Wlioao  fwt  thii  t.i>rth'*  dnrlc  talloy  trod, 
That  BO  h  might  t>a  bright,"  &c. 

Such  Whyt^heatl's  for  Easter  Eve — "itestingfrnm  His  work  to-3ay,'* 
and  Moultrie's  on  tho  eamo  subject — "  All  ia  o'er ;  the  pain,  th« 
sorrow,"  of  which  the  last  vcrae  ia  especially  good  : — 

"  All  lu'glit  king,  wilii  plaintii's  vaieiog, 
Chant  Ilia  rtquicm  toll  and  low, 
Lofliar  alnunt  of  loud  trjuiciuif 
KiDuD  tu-DUOtTOff'i  lutrpi  shiUl  flow ; 
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PrMilh  nnd  hnll  nt  Inn^h  Am  dkin, 

L'bi'Ut  both  Ui  univ'>''^<  Cbrut  dotJi  rvJgn." 
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Buch,  too,  are  many  of  Mr.  I^rte's  psalms  and  h)'nins.  though  there 
is  in  them  a  dash  of  the  softer  spirit  of  a  poetic  tenipenimeiit — 
*' Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide,"  already  aa  widely  knoira 
and  as  popular  as  aoy  hymn  in  the  lajigoage.  Uut  ae  a  sp^cimea  of 
liis  more  Tigoroaa  style  I  select  thi£  version  of  Psalm  cL : — 

"  Prni^ii  tho  I^rd,  Hi*  gloriw  nhnw. 
Saint*  withm  IIi«  eoixrU  'btltnir, 
Aiifii^la  rouni  \\\»  thmn«  nbura, 
AU  llint  MW  tiiid  tLttrt!  Ilia  luvc. 
Earth  to  bunvcn,  nad  taeavon  to  exTlli, 
T0I!  Hij  wosdnm,  nti^  Kin  worth  ; 
A(fc  to  [15P,  rvnil  nhiwo  to  Bbon^. 
PraiiH!  lUiu,  prslu)  Him,  evemiore  \ 

"  Pnita  th«i  Lord,  H  is  tnorciM  tntca  ; 
IVniM  lii«  pigvidcncQ  and  gnae, 

All  thut  Ho  far  m.-in  fanth  (liiii>c. 

All  llu  aenila  iia  tluuugli  lljs  Soa  ; 

Strings  Btid  ToiocH,  linniU  on'l  hoturta, 

In  the  eonc«tt  b«ir  rour  iMrla  ; 

AJl  Uuit  bnathe,  four  Lonl  wlor^, 

Praiw  Uiu,  pnun>  lUai,  tvtiman !    Aswd." 

For  thoee,  and  &ucli  as  thcso,  I  slioiild  be  dispoaed  to  claim  the 
distinctive  name  of  Hymns  of  the  Anglican  Church.  They  hava  a 
character  ptinuHar  to  tbemnelvex,  as  marked  and  as  easily  to  be  re>. 
cognised  as  the  rhurches  in  which  they  are  sung,  and  tJie  tunes  to 
which  they  are  net,  and  the  time  in  which  they  arc  chanted,  and  the 
nombcr  of  yerscs  they  contain.  I  deprecate  the  introduction  of  a 
rtylc  in  all  these  porliculurs  foreign  to  our  use,  and  imported  partly 
from  DiBsent,  partly  from  the  Oratorians.  A  century  ago  Dr.  Watts 
found  it  necesiiflry  to  say,  "  It  were  to  be  wished  that  we  ntiglit  not 
dwdl  so  long  'upon  every  singlu  iiuU),  and  produce  the  syllables  to 
SQch  a  tireaome  extent  with  a  constant  uniformity  of  time,  which 
disgnicca  tho  music,  and  puta  the  congregation  quite  out  of  breath  In 
aingirigfive  or  six  stanzas  ;  whereaa,  if  the  method  of  aiiiging  were 
but  reformed  to  a  greater  speed  of  pronunciation,  wo  might  often 
enjoy  tho  pleasure  of  a  longer  psalra  with  less  cxpenfio  of  timo  ond 
breath  ; " — wo  are  now  in  danger  of  being  '•  out  of  breath  "  by  tho 
astonishing  pace  at  which  we  both  chant  and  sing,  and  tho  quantity 
of  verses  besides.  Tlie  old  four  verses,  with  a  doxology,  have  quite 
disappeared,  and  the  old  tunes  are  following ;  and  we  are  adopting 
hymns  of  a  dozen  stanzas,  sung  to  a  Bpecies  of  jig  which  would  have 
dismayed  our  ancestors;  even  our  old  favourite,  the  IQOth  Paalm,  Is 
made  to  skip  over  tho  ground  with  ungainly  levity  ;  and  tho  accelo- 
ratiou  of  many  other  stately  old  tunes  entirely  destroys  their  cha- 
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racier.  "  The  Pilgrims  of  the  ?iight,"  &  liynin  of  Oratorian  parentage, 
is  becoming  very  popular,  weddwl  to  a  tune  worthy  of  any  mcctiag- 
housc  iu  the  kingdom.  The  words  arc  pretty  enough,  and  the  tune 
nuiy  hefit  a  Christmoit  carol ;  but  the  whole  belongs  to  a  new  I^-pe  of 
hymns,  neither  ancient  nor  modem,  but  whirh  I  um  disposed  to  call 
tenantionitl.  Tn  Oratorian  places  of  worship  people  sit  and  sing  them 
one  tiftor  ancither  after  a  ttermon,  and  vlnne  tho  serrice  with  Bune- 
diction.  It  is  Eimply  an  adaptation  of  Muniviun  and  Luthcniu 
eustoniH. 

Another  of  Fabor's  hymns  is  also  now  frequently  used — *•  O  ocane 
and  mourn  with  me  awhile,"  though  with  considorablo  curtailment 
and  ulteratiou.  In  the  original  the  last  line  of  every  verso  is  "  Jesu«, 
our  Love,  is  cruciliod,"  which  in  "  Ilymns,  Ancient  and  Modem  "  is 
changLxl  to  "  Jesua,  our  IjorxL"  Tho  whole,  and  particularly  that 
phraac,  appears  evidently  to  bo  borrowed  from,  Chorlea  Wesley.  In 
tho  hymn  beginning — "O  Lovo  Divine!  what  host  Thou  doooP" 
every  stanza  ends  wltJi  "  My  Lord,  my  Ixitc,  is  cruciCed." 

The  most  recent  collection  which  has  appeared  assumes  tho  some- 
what ambition*  title. of  tho  "  People's  Hymnal,"  and  claim.q  to  he 
roganled  iw  the  most  eotuplote  yot  published.  Tt  contains  six  hundred 
hjTnns,  among  which  it  would  bo  strange  if  many  good  one*  were  not 
to  be  found  ;  but  I  shall  be  surprised  and  son'y  if  it  ever  becomes 
indeed  the  "  People's  HyinniJ,"  teeming  as  it  does  with  hymns 
addteescd  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  to  the  eaintH,  boldly  asserting 
thoir  intoTcessioD  for  us,  and  their  preraiUug  power  with  our  Lord 
Himself.  Angels,  particularly  giuardian  nngoU,  are  in  like  manner 
invoked;  and  in  addition  to  a  "  Proper  of  Festivals"  extending  to 
almost  every  black-letter  day  in  tho  Calendar,  wc  have  a  "  Com- 
mon of  Saints,"  "  Dottors,"  "  Virgins,"  and  "  Holy  Women,"  for 
which  it  is  dlfUcalt  to  imagine  a  use  in  the  Church  of  Knghuid.  The 
Oratorian  element  is  largt-ly  represented  ;  and  besiden  that  very  lui- 
EngUsh  metre,  SuppWos, — doggerel  of  every  description,  childish 
fancies,  Olid  scutimcnlulinamtics,  abound  to  adcgreoalmogt  incredible 
to  any  one  who  has  not  sctn  this  protimtioua  and  uuttatisfactory  booh. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  bring  this  pajwr  to  a  conclusion. 

The  charm  which  h^inns  exercise  over  the  devout  mind  is  at(««t«d 
by  the  number  of  Knglish  authors  (618  are  reckoned),  by  thu  multi- 
tude of  hyiiLUs  iu  existence  in  our  language  (Sir  II.  Palmer  t«^s  as 
6,500  were  published  by  eight  oathors  only),  and  hy  tho  huge  circu- 
lation attained  hy  a  few  of  the  chief  coUectitins.  Of  these,  that  called 
"  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem"  cornea  far  the  fir«t.  In  tlio  bnlf- 
dozon  years  that  this  book  has  been  out,  upwards  of  two  million 
copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  yearly  lyde  is  now  slated  to  ho  about 
half  a  million.     Its  use  extends  to  CBUudu  and  South  AfVica ;  three 
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large  coneignmonta  have  been  mode  even  to  tho  IHshop  of  Orange 

Ht%*cr;  and  it  lias  "begun  to  tato  the  placo  of  tho  New  Version  In 

Praytir- Books,  oiio  edition  with,  munio  Tjoing  kspt  expros^y  for  the 

;  purpose  of  bomg  bound  uniformly  wilh  the  Prjiyw-Bouk ;  and  'A 

DtioE '  ia  by  permission  of  tUt  Editor  used  in  tlie  army,  suffitiootly 

'  lliin  to  go  with  tb«  Prayer- Book  into  it  kiiapsuck. 

Tlic  book  set  forth  by  iht;  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge eomoa  next,  "  lougo  sL-d  proaLimiw  intcr\'iillo."  I  can  gain  no 
^Dcnrate  Mtimatc  of  the  numbers  sold,  but  tbc  printed  list  shows  its 
use  by  some  1,300  churches  at  home  nnd  abrond.  Mercer's  "Church 
■pstiltcrand  TTyinii-Book,"  which  next  to  the  ebovo  is  the  most  widely 
used,  and  most  kbonously  and  handsomely  got  up,  is  said  to  be  used 
In  1,000  churches,  and  to  have  an  anmi&l  sole  of  100,000  copies.  Mr. 
Kemble's  book  is  uaed  in  C12  churches.  I  have  no  statistics  by 
which  to  measure  the  number  of  churches  which  use  local  hymnaU, 
such  as  the  "  Salisbmy/'  nor  others,  as  "  Chops,"  "  Ilymnal  Noted," 
&c,,  5tr.  Hall's  "  Stitre  "  book,  at  one  time  uapd  in  many  London 
churcht's,  Messrs.  Routledgo'ii  "Penny  Uymn-Book,"  and  a  cloud 
of  others  of  letM  celebrity.  I  am  disposed  to  put  ibe  number  of 
churches  in  which  mme  hynmol  is  used  at.  between  six  atid  seven 
thousand  ;  thix,  therefore,  leaves  fltill  some  thousands  of  chun:hc» 
where  there  is  either  no  metrical  psalmody  at  all,  or  where  Tute  and 
Brady  still  reign.  These  will  no  doubt  diminish  in  number  cverj- 
year,  with  the  increasing  attention  which  the  subject  here  very  cur- 
aonly  disctwsed  is  exciting. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  America  it  is  uttracttug  almost 
as  much  notice  as  iu  KiigUnd ;  even  DisRenters  of  all  elaiM«  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  tnin»lution  from  the  I^itin  and  Qcrmun,  and 
at  the  lust  gencml  convention  of  tite  Church  a  eonuniltce  waa 
appointed  for  tho  pr<;pitnitioii  of  an  entirely  new  hj'mnal,  u  work 
which  thoy  regard  as  progrcseiTO,  and.  requiring  years  for  its 
accomplishment. 

Far  above  tho  more  litemr^'  interoat  of  the  subject,  however,  must  * 
be  reckoned  the  undoubted  comfort  which  the  dcront  in  all  ages 
have  derivod,  aud  will  surely  continue  to  derive,  IVom  sacred  hymns. 

The  Riuimer  iu  whieb  they  imprint  them^lvcs  ou  the  memory, 
and  tnuismit  the  sustuiuing  hopes  and  promises  of  religion  in  the 
midst  of  the  triuhs,  ofQictiouf,  and  difficulties  of  this  life ;  the  thought 
of  the  thousands,  ay,  millions,  of  aouU,  whieh  have  pa-'tsod  from 
habitual  delight  in  hymn«  below  to  the  pnradiso  of  which  they 
spake,  and  for  which  they  niilrd  in  no  small  degreo  iu  prejMring 
them,  must  not  only  prove  to  us  the  value  of  our  own  hymnals,  but 
make  us  largely  tolerant  of  the  imcouth  expressions,  the  faulty  jwctry. 
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the  oTerstrauieil  tanguag'e,  iho  prosaic  dulness,  which  tfb  have  taU 
right  to  reject  from  our  own  use. 

The  ^[oraTian  pro&ice  remarks  with  ninple  tmth  of  certain  com- 
positioDB  which  could  not  b^  much  commended,  "  Even  those  little 
hymns  have  got  their  lorors,  who  would  be  sorry  to  lose  thorn,  all  at 
once :"  tho  words  may  apply  to  many  in  our  own  books,  tho  poetic 
cxcelleneo  of  which  tri  Hintill. 

Moreover,  n^xt  to  the  Liturgies,  hoilowed  by  the  unbroken  use  of 
many  generations,  we  leem  by  means  of  hymntt  to  approximate  most 
nearly  in  spirit  to  communion  with  all  that  ar«  departed  in  the  &ith 
of  Christ. 

It  is  no  small  thing  to  know  that  they  wcro  sung  by  St.  Hilary, 
St  Ambrose,  St.  Isidore,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Ephrom  tho  SjTian  monk, 
Prudentia*,  or  Venerable  Bcdo ;  that  popes,  emperors,  kings,  qiieen.7i, 
princes  and  princcBsos,  cardinals  and  bishops,  the  politician,  thenldier, 
tho  jurist,  the  burgomaster,  have  contributed  their  devout  strains  for 
our  edi6cation  and  comfort ;  that  this  hymn  supported  the  faith  of  a 
martyr,  and  this  the  sinking  spirit  of  a  missionary ;  and  constantly  to 
observe  that  the  lant  faintly-murmured  words  of  etatcamon,  physiciana, 
and  theologians  wer«  drawn  from  simple  hymns.  Long  after  the 
hand  which  traced  them  has  been  cold  in  death,  we  find  frsf^ents  of 
hymns  hidden  nwuy  among  the  treasured  eecrets  of  a  loved  parent, 
sister,  or  child  ;  we  retain,  indelibtv  tixod  on  our  mind,  the  aoconts 
in  which  favourite  hymns  wore  recited  by  voices  huHhed  in  this 
world  for  ever.  Every  parish  priest,  too,  knows  how  tho  imagi- 
nation of  the  poor  and  illitomte  fiistcns  upon  hj-mns,  and  draws  frtm 
them,  in  a  well-nigh  supernatural  manner,  spiritual  food  which  is 
dimly  perceptible  to  any  but  themselves.  The  concentration  of  all 
these  powerful  associations  u|>ou  hjnnjiology  invests  tho  humblest  and 
most  unpolished  hymn-book  with  a  "little  coronet"  of  sanctity; 
Homewherc  within  its  pages  it  is  certain  to  contain  the  key-note  to 
the  heart  of  him  who  opens  it  even  at  random. 

Thus  they  who  pride  thcraflclvcs  on  refinement  of  language,  strict 
orthodoxy,  und  frcoilom  frnm  extravagancies,  may  learn  that  "  God 
hath  chosen  the  foulieh  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  und 
tho  weak  things  of  the  worid  to  confound  the  things  of  tho  mighty, 
and  base  things  of  tho  world  and  things  which  are  denpised  hath  God 
chosen ;  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 
which  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  Presence." 

CiUBi.Ea  B.  FEAjtaox. 


ARE  THE  COLONIAL   CHURCHES  INDE- 
PENDENT. 


rPHE  qucetioDs  rt-lating  toChurchGovcrumcnt  in  the  coloaies  begin 
-*-  to  clear  up.  Thoro  is  bIUI  a  wide  field  for  differcnrfs  of  opinion  as 
to  the  obj'i.'€t«  and  locans  of  future  action ;  but  tbc  biuis  on  wbich  this 
action  must  proceed  bccomc-s  each  day  loss  the  subject  of  controvorsr. 
To  bring  out  more  clcnrly  this  Uisiit  ■will  be  the  primnrj'  object  of  this 
paper. 

In  an  article  published  in  tlu's  journal  in  February,  1866,  on  the 
effects  of  iho  judgment  of  the  Pri\-y  Council  in  "  the  matter  of  the 
Uishop  of  Natal,"  I  endenvoured  to  point  out  the  present  slate  of 
Church  Goyemment  in  the  various  coIonieB,  and  to  indicate  the  policy 
by  which  efforts  towards  eventual  independence  might  bo  guided.  I 
also  commented  upon  the  facta  which  hod  led  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

To  the  letter  of  tho  Bishop  nf  Cnpc>town,  which  was  called  fortli 
by  these  commcntR.  and  which  uppparrd  in  this  lirri'eir  last  October, 
I  do  not  propose  tcj  reply,  f  do  not  consider  tJie  facts  which  I  stated 
to  have  been  in  any  ecrious  point  impugnod ;  and  the  opinions  which 
I  fixpressod  are  but  tlioso  of  the  judgment  of  the  Priry  Council  in 
tho  afiair  of  Mr.  Long,  freed  from  the  necessary  rc«ervo  of  an  official 
document.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  formed  by  impartial 
persons  on  what  has  poe^,  it  is  of  much  moro  importAnce  in  tfao 
«h(Ht  apace  of  ibo  present  article  lo  contribute  Bomo  share  towards 
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titc  elucidation  of  fhe  general  question  thaa  to  recur  to  peraonal 
csplanatioit^.  The  "Krpi}-"  made  l^  the  Itisliop  of  Grahsmstown 
in  the  Coiitemporaiy  Itceirw  for  June,  1866, 1  shall  touch  apon  so  for 
OS  it  bears  direolly  on  my  present  subject, 

I  iiluill  nddroas  myac-U'  to  the  Hingte  question,  What  is  to  be 
nndcTstcKMl  by  the  "  independence  "  of  the  Colonial  Church  P  and  I 
shall  draw  tny  illu.strationi<  ulmoiit  cDtIrL<Iy  frtnn  the  main  example 
bofore  us — that  of  tho  Church  of  England  in  Natul. 

1.  Is  Iho  Church  of  England  in  the  colunicts  iiidopcndeat  of  the 
royal  supremacy  ?  It  is  often  said  that  there  ia  no  royal  mipremacy 
over  churchmen  in  the  colonics.  The  Master  of  tho  Rolls,  in  hii 
lute  JudgnifUl,  dcclanw  that  tho  suprorancy  exists,  but  that  it  is 
eiiforfwl,  not  by  eci-'losiaalical,  bat  by  civil  courts.  Xaw,  if  by  royal 
supremacy  be  understood  an  undotinod  and  arbitrary-  power,  it  is 
certain  Uiat  no  such  powur  exists  i^ithcr  in  Eugluid  or  in  the 
colonies.  VTimt  ia  meant  is,  (I)  the  supremooy  uf  EaglUh  law; 
(2)  tliL-piiwcTofthc  nation  alone,  and  of  no  foreign  influence,  to  main- 
tain and  modify  that  law.  The  contention,  before  and  at  the  Refor- 
mation, wns  between  those  who  wished  to  introduoo  n  church  law 
foreign  to  the  cudtoms  of  the  realm  and  those  who  maintained  that 
the  church  law  was  limited  in  Kngland  by  its  recognition  either  by 
statute  or  by  univrrsal  ciislora ;  and  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Now,  when  pon»ons  calling  themselves  members  or  mintstLTs  of  tho 
Church  of  England  arc  living  together  in  the  oolonioB,  and,  without 
having  made  nnr  fresh  compact,  begin  to  deal  with  one  another  in 
ccclosiBStitial  affairs,  on  what  prinoiploa  are  they  to  ho  understood  to 
faoTS  acted  ?  On  etome  church  law  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  early 
coutnrio-'',  or  on  tho  Queen's  law  ulone  P  Clearly  on  the  latter.  ThU 
is  very  distinctly  recognized  by  ilr.  Mozley  in  his  late  pamphlet.* 

"  'W^here  an  oifjanizcd  roluntary  society  ia  bofero  the  ooart,  the  principle 
of  contract  between  two  inilinduiils  will  be  applied,  uad  the  condutions  of 
that  contract  will  bo  tnterprvUd  by  an  &tublished  Church  critGrioa  and 
standard." 

It  is  evident,  as  a  corollary' from  thin,  that  whatever  change  might  bo 
made  in  the  laws  of  the  Chun-h  of  Kngland  at  home  would  apply  to  tho 
oooditions  under  which  members  of  that  church  Uved  in  the  oolonieB. 

Whether,  then,  we  8pcak  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  momberfi  of  the  Church  of  Eiighmd  an-  hehl  to  bo 
governed  in  their  ecclesiastical  affaira  by  Englidh  law  until  souto 
event  occurs  which  chaQgi.-s  their  ecclesiastical  riJations. 

2.  Doea  the  indepcndt>ucc  which  is  ehiimed  imply  in  each  church  a 
freedom  to  malcc  regulations  fur  ita  own  gorcmmcnt  ?      Clearly  it 

*  Olnen-utiaiu  on  tho  Colonial  Cliurdi  Qvoatioa.  By  the  Hev.  J.  B,  Sloalej-,  B.D, 
(Rii^bigtoaa.) 
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docs ;  so  loii^  as  nothing  is  dono  inconsistont  with  mcmboTsliip  of  the 
Church  of  Eii"laEd,  to  which  it  must  he  assumed  thecoIoatsU  still  mgh 
I0  hcloug.  It  has  been  judicially  declared  that  the  bodies  of  Euglish 
churcluiien  art>  not  hindered  by  any  imperial  law  IVom  meeting  in 
Sj-uod  uud  furniiug  thetuitelres  into  an  organized  community-,  and, 
fiimilarly.  that  all  contracts  consequent  on  sa?h  free  action  vrill  be 
iwrpccted.  But  what  is  froqaently  forgotten  i»  that  thrae  contmct* 
for  the  most  part  remain  to  be  mnde,  nnd  this  is  notably  tho  case  m 
South  Africa.     T  again  quote  Mr.  3Ioslcy. 

"The  Ctinrch  in  AfVica  has  not  hitherto,  so  far  fts  I  am  nhlo  to  rallect, 
oi'^aai^inl  itstlf  formallj'  upon  n  voluntary  liaais.  AVhut  it  bu  done  lioa 
daubtloaa  rciiresfnted  tho  will,  and  the  iGti-ntioii,  nnd  tliL-  gjiirit  of  Ihu  hody. 
ltd  cccIcjtaBticEil  structure,  as  a  collccticn  of  churches  under  a  metropolitan, 
haa  doubtloAs  Wtn  im^iciUn  cauaintcd  to  and  udoptod  ly  the  body.  Still 
this  structure  hitherto  M-iiats  a  farniid  ctmttntml  bonB,  as  well  n»  n  fonanl 
bona  of  ikRothcr  kind.  It  was  not  oroctcd  >'y  rnynl  ])n'rii^iliit> ;  it  wus  not 
erKtcd  by  aay  homo  Oiuich  niithority,  acting  along  with  nnd  eido  by  side 
with  the  royal  pTurvgiitivo,  fur  the  Church  at  homo  con  ooly  act  fonnolly 
throoj/i  tho  roral  priTugiiLive;  ithui  cut  bettn  orecttxl  by  the  roluutary  act 
of  tho  AfHcon  body ;  it  han  only  born  implii^itly  anq^uieswil  In  by  Umt  body, 
ufttT  hiiving  been  croetud  illusivck  by  letters  patent.  That  i«  the  itat«  of 
thingD." 

In  tliis  state  of  tilings  those  only  can  be  acting  rightly  who  adhere 
to  their  standing  a*  KiigliKh  churchinoii,  governing  thomsL'h'os  by 
English  law,  so  fur  as  it  is  applicable  to  thoir  caeo.  Thero  is  no 
other  authority  but  this  in  existence  at  pre«mt.  If  the  Bishop 
of  CapctoiA'n  is  free  to  act,  the  other  bishopa  are  free  from  him.  and 
the  clergj'  of  each  dioeese  arc  free  from  their  bishops.  A  sentence 
which  is  "  null  and  v-oid,"  occoi-ding  to  English  law,  is  no  senteuvc 
whatever.  A  sentence  which  cannot  be  enforced  means  nothing 
except  tho  opinion  of  those  wlio  prrmounce  it,  I  am  afmid,  how- 
ever, there  are  somo  porsoiiH  vho  by  "indept-ndenco"  moan  illegality, 
and  who,  whnn  they  know  thej*  have  no  right*  over  other",  do  not 
scrapie  to  enforce  an  illegal  sentence  by  gotting  others  to  carry  it 
into  eflFod  without  authority.  ITiia  is  tho  simplo  law  of  Judge  Lj-nch, 
which  may  poiuibly,  in  an  unsettled  xtato  of  ftociety,  and  in  matters 
of  immediate  personal  safety,  rcceiro  a  partial  jostiiicatiou.  But 
it  is  always  baziirdoiw  to  appeal  to  tho  law  of  thu  stronger,  and 
matters  of  religious  doctrine  are  tho  \mt  to  which  it  should  he 
applied.  This,  however,  is  tho  plain  account  of  the  oxeommuuica- 
tion  (so  callwl)  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  after  the  exhibition  of  the 
nullify  of  his  supiHMcd  dLiMjaitiou.  It  is  a  caso  of  occlcaiostiool 
Lip-uch  law.  No  doubt  some  will  nuy  that  it  is  bettor  to  act  in  this 
way  than  not  to  act  at  all  in  so  grave  a  case  as  that  of  the  Bishop 
of  Natal.  But  it  con  no  longer  be  doubted  that  thi.^  is  the  tnio 
charat-tor  of  tho  act  and  of  the  proceedings  consequent  upon  it. 
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3.  T^t  it  not  bo  supposed  tbat  tho  "  indepoidence  "  which  is  m 
much  talked  of  involves  the  free  action  of  colonial  clergpnen  uncon- 
strained hy  those  in  England.  The  openttioo  of  the  Society  for 
the  PropagntioD  of  the  Gospel  in  Natal  shows  this  plainly  pnoUKh. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  controversy  relating  to  the  Bisht^  of 
Natal,  a  minute  was  passed  by  that  society  in  which,  after  recitiog 
a  letter  frotn  hit)  Clruce  the  President,  dated  February  9th,  1863,  it 
wad  reeolved : — 

"  That  the  sodoty  do  postpcne  tho  re-election  of  tho  Bishop  of  Sfatol  to 
tho  nffice  of  Tico-PrpsidoDt  until  euch  Umt'  as  thcr  shall  bu  c«rtifi«d  by  ths 
archbif^bop,  that  tho  Bisliop  of  Natal  hns  bo(Mi  cloirrd  of  the  charge  rmnvd 
to  in  his  Qntco's  letter;  and  during  such  iutcrral  all  mattcn  relating  to  tha 
tccidy't  pimia  in  the  dioccx^  of  Natal,  which  hare  hcn.-^forc  been  placed 
tiy  the  society  under  thi'^  coiitrul  of  the  bishop,  bo  intnieted  to  «  committM 
eonneting  of  tho  Dean  of  Mnritzhiirg,  and  tho  Arebdcacons  of  Uantxhtuc 
aad  D'Urban,  with  two  IiijmL-n,  who  ehall  be  rocommcudvd  )ij  the  dean  aad 
two  archdfucuDi),  and  npprovfd  by  the  eocioty." 

This  minute  was  open  to  two  objections.  It  was,  apparently  at 
least,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  bye-law  of  tho  eociety  (Xo.  18), 
which  is  in  theae  terms  : — 

"  That  every  missioosry  selected  in  England  prooced  without  dday  to 
tha  country  inv-hich  hiMS  i-mployL-d,  and  be  subject,  when  there,  totfaebUiop 
or  othtr  cecloiantiual  authority." 

But  the  society  has,  no  doubt,  tho  right  to  suspend  its  own  bye- 
Itiir*.  Tho  moro  serious  objection  to  the  course  denoted  by  this 
Teedation  watt  that  it  suspended  tho  action  of  the  society  and  ita 
mimonaries  on  the  condition,  not  of  conformity  to  the  law  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  of  the  certificate  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terhurj'.  Tho  missionaries  of  the  society  were  to  decline  obedience 
to  Biahop  Coleiiso,  not  ineroly  so  long  as  ho  should  have  any  pro- 
ceodingd  pending  against  him  which  might  lead  to  a  legally  valid 
deposition,  but  until  it  ahould  pleiuie  tho  urchbishnp  to  declare  him 
free  from  certain  charges.  Thus,  the  ground  tif  public  law  ou  whidi 
the  society  had  been  supposed  to  stand,  and  thereby  to  be  honourably 
distinguished  from  some  other  nucjotics,  was  pro  (atilo  ahandoiit-d. 

Some  time  nlWr  tho  Natal  judgment,  which  prououncwl  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tho  Bifthop  of  Cii]>ctuwn  null  and  void  in  law,  tho 
archbishop,  at  tho  aiinuwl  moeliug  of  the  society,  declared  that,  not- 
withfitanding  that  nullity,  bo  was  of  opinion  that  (as  he  bud  already 
stilted  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Natal)  that  prchile  hod  boon  *'  duly 
and  canonically  deposed."  Thus  the  two  teniie  of  law  and  canonical 
right  were  nharply  cuutrtutod,  und  the  society  was  led  to  base  its 
action  on  the  principle  ihtit  what  iiraa  "  legally  null  and  void  "  w«a 
"  duly  mid  canonicully  "  vulid. 

About  this  time  occurred  the  summary  dismissal  of  Mr.  Tonncaen, 
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who  is  itatcd  by  those  at  least  who  huvc  taken  hiH  pnrt,  to  be  the 
ablest  aiid  most  efficient  misaioiiary  ol'  the  oociety  in  the  diocese  of 
Natal.  That  dismiaKol  approxK  to  mc,  on  a  rcvivw  of  all  that  hits 
paired  in  reference  to  it,  to  show  thut  a  missionftry  vrho  differs  from 
tho  ruling  mnjority  of  tho  society  ut  homo,  or  from  eome  of  their 
agents  ill  tho  colony,  is  likely  to  be  topy  harshly  dealt  with. 

Itut  the  general  qui?8tiun  is  of  far  greater  iniportuuce.  At  the 
meeting  of  May  18lb,  18Gti.  the  society  passed  resolutions  which, 
afler  referring  to  the  resolution  ubovc  quoted,  proceed  as  follows : — 

"Rewired,— 1.  Tlint,  the  ISrh  bjclaw  notwixhrtandiag,  none  of  tho 
society's  missionnric's  ta  Natal  khall,  until  the  foregoing  retolutioQ  be  with- 
[Imwn,  be  subject  to  Biahop  Coiensa. 

"  II.  Thut,  under  exietini!  circiiin6tancea,  the  Boclctj'e  niiiu>ionarii.'S  in 
fi'atol  bo  instructed  to  n-Kaitl  the  Natal  C<iinniittcc  (which  includta  tlic  ilcaa 
and  bhapCer)  ns  llieir  or^in  of  comniunicalion  with  tho  eocictv. 

"  III.  i'liat  the  lIi»hop  of  Capetown  be  r('(|ucstc(l  to  provide,  under  tsist- 
ius  circuiii»t&ncG8,  for  Episcopal  miaistratioos  and  the  supcriatcudi-DCV  of  the 
suciuty'a  misaiaaancs  ia  Xatal." 

I  do  not  mention  these  prococdings  for  the  isnkc  of  praisiug  or 
blaming  the  conduct  of  tho  society,  but  in  order  to  aliow  the  kind  of 
inQuencc  to  which  the  colonial  clergy  are  subject  The  society  has 
doubtless  a  full  right  to  deal  with  those  in  its  employment  as  its  own 
aervants  rather  than  thase  of  the  Church  of  Kiiglaiid.  There  are  many 
ehoich  societies  whirh  are  not  iis  wide  as  the  Church  itself;  and  into 
their  nnmber  the  Propagation  Society  haa  now  retired.  Tt  must,  in- 
deed, bare  struck  men  of  calm  judgment  that  the  meeting  which 
passed  the  reonlutions  just  transcribed,  and  at  which  thn  nwidy  hv 
abandoning  the  ground  of  English  law,  hud  set  hefore  itself  the 
formidable  question  "  who  should  be  acting  llishop  of  Natal,"  did 
not  present  a  very  inviting  iuiiugumlion  of  the  voluntary  principle. 
That  meeting  tenuiuated  in  an  explosion  of  clorienl  rioli'nco  such 
i\A  happily  is  rartdy  seen; — in  which  reason  could  not  he  heard, 
and  men  with  the  greatest  repute  for  sobriety  said  things  for 
which  Ihey  were  eonatruincd  to  apologize.  But  the  society  has  u 
right  tu  tuko  it«  coui'se,  us  nmch  as  tho  dissenting  bodies  which 
form  the  fuiourite  couiparisou  among  those  who  argue  in  opposition 
to  ns  on  the  prc^nt  subject. 

Tho  onlv  question  I  have  to  d«i  with  ir,  whether  men  in  the  colo- 
nies who  are   subject  to  «iich    infliienees  its  these  can  he  termed  inde* 

odent ;  and.  I  think,  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negntive. 

Ii  iaby  men  lu  such  a  position  as  this  that  the  election  of  5fr. 
Butler  OH  biahop  has  been  made.  That  election  uppcara  to  have  been 
arranged  at  a  meeting  declared  to  l^e  private ;  at  the  formal  election 
the  two  clergymen  who  would  hove  tamed  the  scale  wci-c  excluded 
by   tho  convenient  hypothesis  of  theii-  exconunimicatiou,  ret  tho 
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<iorgf  wcro  oven  tlu-n  cvonly  ilivKlcd,  and  l>uL  i'ur  thv  prcMnoeof  thft 
tvo  deacons  Intcly  on]aiiu-d  by  ilio  Bislioii  uf  CupetuKti,  and  inlro- 
ducnl  into  tbo  diocese,  the  decision  vould  have  boeu  agaiust.  pruoeedin^ 
toau  L-lcctiun.  But  to  what  pnqxisu  docs  tbu  wladoiii  uf  Mr.  Nu'n^nliiuu 
und  lii'^  frirmls  protest  aj^ni^t  the  ditiniplmn  of  tlii:  ChuriJi?  If  it 
pkoaos  the  HLehop  of  Capetown  to  oomccmto  a  now  bi^bop  for  tlio 
minority  of  t  !io  clergy  of  Natal,  Clie  next  etomiy  meeting  of  iht  Souiotr 
lor  till)  Pro|mgatiun  of  thu  Gospel  may  order  them  into  mbmianoo. 
ITicar  biiJiop  will  be  chaaen  for  thtau  in  Park  Placo  or  "Willis's  Rooms. 

4.  llicro  i!<  another  kind  of  indcpendonce  which  in  suggesu'd  by 
the  uJlusions  juat  niudo  to  the  proceedings  of  a  voluntary  society— 
viz.,  indepvndcniM;  of  wriUcn  standards,  which,  wheroTor  Ihey  exist, 
must  bo  intcrprc:t«d  with  legal  etjictnoaa.  A  voluntary  t^ixlcfy  h 
bound  by  its  own  uriidcs  or  bye-luwa,  though  usually  a  considombU- 
-discniion  m  ollowod  to  the  nioiiagiiig  body  tu  vary  these  rules.  But 
whato\*or  bo  the  ugrccniont  by  which  lutm  uro  buuud  together,  it  i.i 
eHonliat  in  any  important  aocioty  that  the  agreement  ahoiUd  be  plaudy 
«xpre88ed,  and.  when  expressed,  it  muat  be  muiutuined  inviolate.  If 
any  dispute  arisea  upon  it,  the  law  courta  con  only  judge  of  tho 
agrifUKnt  by  the  ordinary  rulus  of  intorpivtatiou  which  um  iip{dial 
to  ereiy  document 

Now  tliis  prlnciplo  applies  to  tho  case  of  roligioiu  societies  as  w«ll 
4B  others,  and  it  applies  to  any  doctrinal  statements  which  may  be 
introduced  into  the  Agroomont,  as  much  as  to  rules  of  a  moro  directly 
practical  Iciud.  This  seems  so  obvious  that  it  would  nut  bo  worth 
while  to  sUte  it,  were  it  not  thai  of  late  a  chiiui  hua  bix-n  net  up  fur 
lioctnual  formulariea  to  be  exempted  from  the  ordinur^'  rule  of  in- 
terpretatioQ.  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Bisfat^  of 
'CrrohaniBtown,  ihuugh  h(>t«pcakii  somewhat  vaguely.  Ho  dofondfl  tlxA 
pretended  dejiuulion  of  the  Bi&hup  of  I^atal  by  uiying  thai  "  when* 
-orcr  the  Chun-h  is  not  so  united  with  Uie  State  eh  to  receive  from  it 
legal  authority  uud.  juri«diL-tiou,  it  haci  the  inherent  right  of  ridding 
it«clf  of  evils  which  cat  out  ittt  vetj  heart  so  long  as  tbey*  are  allowed 
to  ooutinu4;  in  the  ttyatem."  I  auy  thceu  words  are  vague ;  but  ihcy 
fulcr  to  u  tpcuiul  cuse.  The  BitJiop  of  Natul  was  accosed  of  pro- 
mulguling  doetrinc  contrar}-  to  the  formulariea  of  tlie  Church,  of 
£ngland.  It  is  now  goaerally  admitted  that  this  chargo  could  not 
bo  Mit<tainoil  in  :iny  court  of  law ;  hut  the  bishops  assembled  todopose 
the  Bishop  of  ^'atal  gave  a  non^legal  sense  to  the  foruuilariee,  i>., 
they  judged  not  by  the  fonnulnries,  but  by  their  own  opinions  of  whut 
the  formularies  ought  to  mean.  This  is  stated  with  grait  cleanwas 
and  frankness  by  31r.  Motley  : — 

"  7ha  articles  aad  fonaubrits,  in  tlicir  legal  sense,  do  not  appear  to  toodi 
Bishop  ColcnM.     TheAtticb  lays,  the  Biblo  is  the  Woid  ot' liwl.     Bishop 
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Coleoso  «iys  tlie  umo.  He  exceptn.  indupil,  from  the  infhlliViilit^-  »f  Scripturo 
hiitoty  n  larsv  quantity  of  historical  matter;  bnt  tlio  latiiutlo  vit}i  respect 
to  paiiiculon  allowed  in  the  Article,  i»  not  ddUed  in  n  'Wuy  probibitcn-  of 
tile  extent  imd  dimcnsioud  to  which  Iliahop  Cokoso  has  atretcbcd  it,  bucauau 
it  is  not  (iefincil  aX  all." 

And,  sftcr  quotmjj  Dr.  Luslungtou'a  judicial  intfrpietation  of  the 
declnrntinti  oi'  "  hdiof  in  all  the  Ciuiouical  Scrijitiirm,"  lio  oou- 
tinues  :■ — 

"  The  field  of  Scripturo  which  ia  thromi  open  to  critUiisin  by  this  par- 
ticulnr  criterion  and  liimtation  of  the  ticwMity  of  bchcf  in  Scripture  is 
certaiuly  widci  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  an  historical  critic,  Vbo  docs 
not  coBcem  himnclf  wilb  the  doctriDcs  of  Scripture,  bub  ouly  with  the 
tutrratiTe  and  dincriptiou  of  ovviiti.  Isdc«d  it  ix  impouiblu  to  kuu  how 
nrlicks  which  udmitti'd  of  Any  lutitndo  or  niurgiD  an  thi*  subjcot  could 
exclude,  by  thi'it  lotlcr,  Bishop  Colctuo's  IntituJi-  aud  margin.  The  dcgico 
of  the  margin  ia  incjipublv  of  being  sUitod  iu  au  nrticlc.  The  opcDinj;  which 
odnitted  otiiors  could  not  bo  logicslly  cottstructed  ao  us  not  to  aduit  liim. 

"The  Colonial  Church,  then,  in  condcmniDg  Bishop  Colonn,  applied  a. 
M9M#  to  the  fomiulurivjt  wliich  was  in  excess  of  the  If^ol  w^ac ;  but  which 
was  the  Bcnw  which  attached  to  the  phniae  of  '  Wonl  of  God,'  in  tho 
mind  of  tho  coniraunity.  and  ft  sense  which  hnd  bt-cn  hmidad  down  with 
CbriKtianity.  Tho  i-tl'eot  of  applying  this  umse  was  to  rt^trict  and  modify  a 
latitude  witich  the  loiter  of  the  formulacids  left  uadbUnvd;  uiid  tliia  re- 
sfariction  condcinn^^  Bishop  L'olcnso." 

Ur.  Moidvv,  iudc«d,  goos  on  to  argiio  that  »uoh  a  mod«  of  inter- 
preting formulurica  might  bo  iniposud  on  &  community  by  the  volun- 
tary  ugrccmcnt  of  Its  mcuibcra.  But  uucc  bo  coafflsflea  that  no  such 
aj*rccmont  hod  boon  mudc  in  SoulU  Africa,  I  do  not  tmdcrstand  on 

twhul  priuciplc  ho  pars  so  much  respect  to  tho  supposed  deposiLiuu 
uiul  oxcouuuuiiication  of  tho  Bishop  of  Nntal^  for  he  tthovrs  most  con- 
vUifingly  that  these  proceedings  are  capable  of  justification  only  by 
vii'tuc  of  a  contract,  and  that  this  contract  had  never  beou  uiado. 
But,  »up{)oeiug  that  a  coimuunity  could  be  found  willing  to  bind 
thoDiaclvvH  by  auch  a  mode  of  interpreting  thoir  urtidca,  thid  would 

»not  exempt  thc-m  from  tho  necassity  of  cxprewing,  in  dcfiuito  tcriu^, 
this  singular  contract.  TIio  problem  would  then  bo  how  to  exprow, 
in  a  fonn  which  could  Ron'u  to  bind  mon  together,  tho  fact  that  they 
iigroed  to  abido  by  their  formularies,  not  according  to  tho  strict  legal 
senne,  but "  in  a  sense  wbiob  attaclied  to  the  phroHcs  u»od  in  tho 
mind  nf  the  community,  and  a  sense  which  had  been  bunded  dowa 
by  Chi'it>tianity."  lliat  appears  to  me  a  hopeless  piuhlum.  Tho 
only  thing  which  oomes  near  to  it  is  ou  agreement  to  abide  by  what- 
ever tho  monugvrs  of  the  society  may  please  to  determine.  This  is 
what  has  been  uttempted  In  rvew  Zooluud,  where  uuyuuo  npiKUiitad 
U}  an  office  makes  a  decluratiuu  thut  "  be  undertakes  tu  rceitgii  tho 
appolnlmi'iit  and  all  rights  and  endowments  thereof,  whenever  be 
ehoU  be  called  upon  to  do  ao  by  the  Q<:iicrul  Synod,  or  anj  pompu 
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lantrfiilly  acting  under  tho  authority'  of  the  General  Sjoiod  in  llut 
behalf."  I  have  pointed  out  on  a  former  occaition  thst  this  would 
probnblir'  be  founrl  h!sa  canctuHire  thnn  it  appears,  ance  ihe  "  nL-ting* 
Jnirfully  undor  the  authority  of  the  Svnod  "  inrolTcs  im  adherenco 
to  tha  formuluric-s  of  the  C'hurch  of  iCnghuid,  and  thcAc  mast  be 
token  in  their  strict  sense.  But  if  it  should  prove  that  b^-  means  of 
tho  Hov  Zealand  contract  men  can  ubsolvo  tlioraselros  fruin  Ihe 
"legal,"  i.e.f  the  true  interpretation  of  formularies,  thcj'  will  only 
succeed  in  binding  lhem»elrc«  by  tho  vote  of  a  popular  nsKeniblr  or 
of  a  clerical  judge  who  has  deliberately  put  aside  the  true  meuuDg 
of  his  docun)ont»,  and  applies  to  theua,  in  Mr.  SIoKlej's  wonla,  "a 
sense  in  eKcet^s  of  the  legal  sense." 

5.  The  independence  of  churchmen  from  tKe  common  restrainte  of 
lav  is  sometimes  placed  on  very  high  ground.  It  i»  thought  to  bo  in* 
hercnt  in  the  fact  that  the  goremment  of  the  Church  i.<i  in  the  hand* 
of  men  ordained  to  a  Rpiritiuit  nffiro.  The  Bishop  of  CJnihaiiistonii 
sayo,  "  In  the  primitive  Church  there  viu»,  I  suppose,  Home  other 
course  beaideii  the  uncontrolled  will  of  rulers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tho  decision  of  spiritual  qurHtions  by  nourta  of  law."  And  again, 
"  We  claim  in  the  goTornmi^nt  of  our  Colonial  Church  facilities  for 
maintaining  a  wholesome  discipline,  which  the  ciunbrous  machinery 
and  technical  imiKMliineiits  incident  to  the  system  of  a  large  national 
Church  united  with  the  State  altogether  forbid." 

Id  there  not  acanfuidon  here  between  two  distinct  things — tipiritual 
authority,  which  praiHex  or  blaraeN,  and  discipline,  which  retains  xa 
or  dcpriTee  of  office?  Tho  former  of  these  belongH  by  right  to  a 
bishop  in  churches  episcopalty  goTcrned,  though  this  also  has  itc 
limits,  and  I  believe  that  excommunication  is  beyond  those  limits.  But 
the  power  to  deprive  of  oflicu  does  not  belong  of  neceesity  to  a  bishop 
or  to  a  metropolitan.  It  must  bo  acquired  by  law  or  by  euatraol. 
TTiis  was  well  expressed  lu  Iho  discuasiou  ut  Natal  to  which  wo  have 
just  alluded.  The  Kov.  W.  O.  Ncwiiliitm  on  that  occasion  supported 
the  ])ropo«itiona  that  Bishop  Cotenao  hud  uot  been  cxcommunicaled 
nor  deposed.  As  to  (he  first,  he  said,  "I  am  the  antipodL-s  of  Dr. 
Colenso,  but  I  am  not  (he  antipodes  of  law  ;  and  I  st^md  up  for  the 
legal  righta  of  the  Chnroh  of  England.  Harold  Browne  says,  *A 
man  eannot  be  exeommiinieated  for  refnsing  nbffllience  to  n.n  illegal 
sentence.'  I  therefore  again  reijcnt,  Dr.  C^Ienw)  is  not  excommuni- 
cated."    And  as  to  the  second  proposition  he  epoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Agaio,  I  say  Dr.  Cohiiso  is  not  depoaed.  It  has  been  mlt-d  that 
d^positica  w  miittor  of  coon-ivo  j urisdiclion,  that  the  Bishop  of  Cupctowa 
has  none  from  tho  Crown,  and  ihixX  from  the  Crown  iilonc  it  can  proM^d. 
Thcrerorc,  thu  oct  of  cpt-rcivo  j  uriodiction  which  he  sought  to  perform 
is  null  uiiil  vuiil  in  Ian'.  It  hus  ulso  licun  rated  ihut  this  act  is  null  and 
Toid,  bcciuisG  110  t^v'o  piirtic-s  cnn  by  tntituul  cooscat  introduce  the  welw* 
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(urtical  Inw  of  Eiig:liiiiil  in  nintUT*  wliiili  arc  Wyond  lU  raiigi'.  Now,  both 
Ihc  i)iii'lK-8  herv  Imri;  thy  Qui'fn'K  k-ttcr*  patmit,  ami  till  ihU  incubvt  i« 
lifVfi  off,  tho  (.'ftolowttirtif^nl  law  of  Kn^land  Kuiiiot  1)«  introduced.  But  to 
proL-ccd  with  tltv  <iui*«tiou  bcturv  ui*.  Thus  stiinds  the  Ivgal  urKUiBeiit.  All 
coercive  jiiriMliction  mniit  pnieonl  from  tbt!  Crawn.  ]}o[)iJMt,ion  tVom  ofBce 
i*  matter  of  coercive  juHsdiction,  thorefon?  tlie  power  of  inflicting  depoBitifa 
unit  proceed  from  tho  Crown.  Tho  llubop  of  Capetovn  holds  a  dooiitneDt 
purportinc  to  convej'  tlua  jwittdiction  to  liiiu,  but  it  hoa  been  ruled  tliat  tho 
Crown  hnd  no  power  to  )(rant  it,  nnd  the  jurudiction,  tbrreforc,  was  not 
toareyed.  it  will  be  replied.  '  Vos.  tJie  net  is  null  and  ■void  in  Istt,  But  it 
is  not  nail  and  void  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  and  it  is,  thorofow,  acknow- 
ledged aa  spiritually  binding  by  thoso  who  now  seek  to  elect  a  bishop ! '  V&r 
be  it  from  ran  to  deny  tlwt  thL-ro  iiro  inhctcnt  spiritual  powtTs  in  every 
metropolitsin.  .\jid  wlicnco  ilocs  hr  ncpiv*  thtruo  powers  P  Frooi  n  prirato 
mcetinif  in  LamUith,  at  which  tho  fouiiiling  of  Uio  sw  wiw  detrrminod  upon  ? 
Ko !  I  hold  that  wliea  tho  liundi  of  IIk-  ApostKV  ■ut:cvsjcr«  we're  Utid  upon 
lum,  he  rvcuivwl  nil  opirituul  pnwtr  which  w.is  ^('CP^wvr)■  for  tho  righl  din- 
cliarg«  of  hift  offli-r.  Mhfm  powont  wmiM  bi-  of  two  Uiiid* — fiwrgetic  und 
potentiid.  The  r'nergf-tic  powers  would  eompri«!  tho«o  nf  odiiiiniaterinf; 
«oi)&nn»liou,  ordinution,  uwisting  at  eoiisvo ration,  &c.  The  potential  would 
lie  in  tho  power  uf  Mininiouinji  btfom  tiim  any  siifTraKim  who  sliould  pro- 
mulpito  heresy,  forbidding  hira  to  do  ro,  and  czcommiinii-atinit  him,  if  he 
persisted.  And  now,  does  the  sentence  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  answer  to 
tliia  dtscription  ?  No.  It  went  into  mottera  of  doctrine,  imd  naid  these 
doctrinca  were  not  tho  teaching  of  the  Church,  but  it  t,hon  went  on  beyond 
its  powers,  and  proceeded  not  to  forbid  him  to  preach  these  doctrines,  but  to 
deprive  hira  of  his  ofBce.  Jfot  only,  theiefore,  did  tho  melropDlitan  assuuio 
powers  which  did  not  Iclons  to  hiiu,  but  he  used  them  in  a  manner  in  which 
no  had  no  rij,'ht  to  uao  them.  It  has  been  decided  that  a  clerRvninn  may 
ioUl  the«e  doctrineB,  and  Uiea'forc  when  the  metiopolitaa  deprived  Bishop 
Colimso  for  publiiJitnif  doctriueEi  which  he  fiould  not  he  provenlt-d  frmn 
iHTacliiBS  io  any  pulpit  in  EogUod,  ho  did  a  thins  vhich  wu  null  and  void 
in  Uw." 

G.  There  is  one  more  question  wliicli  i»  roisccl  by  this  word  Indo- 
pendcucc,  viz.,  the  question  of  thu  indcpoiidcnco  of  the  clcrgj'  from 
the  control  of  ihc  luity.  I  buvc  alutcd  uhovc  that  tho  royal  suprc- 
m&cy  bos  at  oil  tiini's  bLirn  tukuu  iii  Kugload  to  mcun  the  control  of 
■the  Church's  nction  by  the  lay  piowcr.  Constftntly  it  has  happened 
that  tlie  mans  of  the  clergy  liaa  bocn  on  ono  side,  whil«  tlio  woight  of 
lay  opinion  Ubr  been  on  ihc  other ;  and  Uv  opinion  has  in  England 
moat  happily  carriiMl  the  dny.  Aiid  this  doubtless  will  be  the  case  in 
the  colonies  ;  but  until  the  Church  is  organised,  there  is  considerable 
dungcT  of  the  proper  inilucnce  of  the  laity  being  in  abeyance,  and  of 
the  infant  churches  being  overborne  by  extraueoua  clerical  influences. 
It  cannot  bo  dotibted  that  at  iJatal  the  great  majority  of  the  laity  are 
with  ihu  prest-nt  bishop  in  oppoHilion  to  the  Bishop  of  Capetown : 
not  that  thtfV  have  any  dctinite  opinion  on  tho  subject  of  his  critical 
inquiries,  but  that  they  reeogntRe  in  him  the  repreatnitative  of  tho 
COQstiluk'd  Church  nuthority  in  England,  and  arc  willing  to  put  up 
•with  his  peculiarities ;  on  the  other  hand,  tlicy  arc  dutcmuDcd  to 
Tcsist  the  oueniaohmcuta  of  the  Bihhop  of  Capetown. 
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Probably  (he  followiug  extract  from  n  letter  to  the  KaUti  Meramj 
vill  eiifficieiitly  rcpri'soul  the  feeling  of  the  laity.  Mr.  Middlotoo, 
the  nrriwr,  hiwi  lent  a  room  in  bis  honso  for  the  Mlebraf  itm  €»f  fHrine 
worship,  hutliail,  otitborwidlngofthc  " f xcoiumunication," riHjQcstrd 
thi'  clerf^\-niati,  ifr.  Uolfe,  to  "  defer  holdinpst^rvir-eiherp."  TTax-ing 
npp(>iilc(l  to  ihu  bishop,  however,  he  found  lha,t  tho  iHshop  would  not 
wiah  this  occurrence  to  be  n  causic  for  the  cessation  of  the  oerricei, 
und  accordingly  ho  wrote  to  »ay  that  the  room  might  still  be  lued. 
Tto  clergyman  repUca  : — 

"  With  ^^gard  to  the  vithcs  of  Dr.  Colenso,  I  h«TC  nothing  to  d».  If 
yon  are  prvparcd  to  vritv  to  niv  on  yosr  own  rc^ponsilnlity,  ulfHm;;  ynur 
houie  again  for  public  a.TTic«',  I  will  not  act  on  my  flvn  msponsiliility,  Imi 
will  refer  Uic  matter  to  th«  Yicar  0«sen],  and  giro  yon  my  answer  in  a  few 
days," 

Thus  the  holding  of  service  in  a  prirato  hou»o  vdb  mode  to  depend 
on  the  owner  of  that  house  ifjeeting  tho  Bishop  of  Natal  an<l  accept- 
ing the  intruded  authority  of  one  bolrling  coramissjon  for  thp  Bishop 
of  Capetown.  Ihlr.  Middlcton,  iu  eeuding  the  correspondence  to  tho 
Jfatai  Mercury,  obaervea  ;— 

"  It  will  Ip  Kcon  tliat  tliiM  hiM  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bishop  of  Natal's 
timet.  Tlio  iattat  and  piirposo  wa«,  in  tho  flmt  place,  to  make  n  ataiw]  agninrt 
tho  preaumptioD  dC  tliu  Uitliop  of  CapL'Lown  and  his  fvllowti:!,  in  attemBtinf; 
to  expel  a  man  from  u  position  which  it  hail  pK-oscd  Her  lliijt'.ity  iu  Priry 
Council  still  to  ivtain,  until  it  hml  been  properly  and  by  umstituttocal  mcau 
ahown  that  hu  win  unfit  to  hold  hia  offleo." 

Ill  aecordnuL-e  with  tht-so  views,  a  Chureh  of  EnghinJ  Tk-fence 
Associution  has  been  started,  the  object  of  which  id  to  rcsiisl  any 
nttorapt  Sit  aepararion  from  that  Church,  to  "  protest  against  any  rnlte 
for  C'him'h  government  other  than  those  in  aecordance  with  tho  Chorch 
in  the  mother  roantry,"  and  "  to  repudiate  as  an  act  ofBecesrion  the 
object  of  the  Disbop  of  Capetown,  when  he  proposes  to  creato  a 
Cbuixh  of  South  Africa."  Ac. 

It  apprara  also  that  the  elections  of  churrhwardens  in  the  year 
I86C  were  in  alntoet  all  cases  fnTourublc  to  the  hi«bop,  the  election  at 
tho  cathedral  itself  was  6o  by  on  ovorwhebniuff  majority,  and  tho 
deau,  as  incumbcDt  of  thu  Church,  hud  no  bolter  expedient  for  avoid- 
ing deft^t  Ihau  to  declare  the  whole  of  the  opiHisite  party  disqualitied 
hecaufio  of  their  recognition  of  the  bisbo]!.  The  following  extnwt 
from  a  private  letter  from  o  gentlemuu  of  high  standing  in  the 
colony  accma  to  show  tluit  the  perHouul  infiucuce  of  the  bishop  ia  con- 
sidcrablo. 

"  The  Mahop  eocti  on  stcAdily  incrRaitin^  hts  inflooDcc  amanj;  tho  peopk. 
Some  of  them  almost  wo rshiji  liinn.  TcrKon!!  fVom  the  neighbDuriDg  culonyt 
while  visiling  lien-,  of  course  go  to  hear  him  preach,  and  all  cx{h«S3  tbem* 
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uh«B  utomBbed  at  vfaat  they  find.  Tber  seem  to  havo  received  somC' 
cxtnordiBUT'  ideas  of  his  Mnduct  and  scrmona,  and  ate  little  prepmred  to 
vritoi^a  tbu  qidct,  earnest  eloquence  of  tho  preacher,  and  the  bieatUefs 
oUcntioti  of  the  congrcgitticiii." 

It  appeure  also  thnf ,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  baring  statod  in  Con- 
vocation that  the  hearers  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  woru  mostly  iafidols. 
a  meeting  was  held  in  the  rAthedral,  and  an  address  to  the  Bixhop 
of  Oxford  in  con-ection  of  bis  a«Beitioii  agt-oocl  upon.  It  is  stated 
by  tlie  Niital  WUseioi  that  240  Bignatures  were  attached  to  this  peti- 
tion, among  whifli  were  to  be  found  "  the  names  of  the  Colonial 
Secrotaiy,  the  Secretary  for  Native  Afihii-^  the  acting  Attorney- 
General,  tho  SupL>riutcndent  of  Bdacation,  the  chairman  of  th<* 
Natal  Bank  (rwx'nlly  one  of  tht-  two  laymen  on  the  Natiil  Committee 
of  the  Society  for  thu  Prupagution  of  the  Gospi^l,  n«on)mendQ<I  by 
Dean  Gb«en).  and  the  Bishop  uf  Cupetown's  Ite^iatrar  for  thn  sumi- 
conmutteo,  though  now  deposed  for  communicating  'with  the  Bishop 
of  Natal." 

It  Bcoms  crident  from  fact«  like  these,  of  which  ever}'  mail  brings 
«oiTobomtion,  that  unlosd  the  wishce  of  the  laity  ore  to  bo  ignored, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  carry  into  oifect  tho  plans  of  the  Bishop  oi' 
Capetown,  and  that  a  now  hi»hup  if  hu  goes  to  Natal,  will  be^o 
birfiop  of  a  large  minority  of  the  clergy  but  of  a  very  email  minority 
of  the  laity.  But  ihcw.'  ure  the  lirst  fruit*  of  the  nttcropt  at  premature 
indcpcndeacc,  tho  natiiru]  rcHult  of  u  system  which  cuts  off  the 
clergy  from  the  wholesome  rcstruinta  of  Engliith  lay-made  law  and 
teaches  them  to  subatituto  personal  will  for  a  system  which  all  are 
bound  to  obey. 

It  will  api)f,ir  from  this  review,  that  tho  Cliurch  of  England  at 
Natal  ^hows  by  the  experiment  it  is  now  undergoing  that  the  pr»- 
samption  of  independence  in  a  Colonial  Church  mast  not  he  prenocd 
too  far :  that  it  cannot,  while  remaining  n  branch  of  the  Anglti*Bii 
Cbarcb.  deviate  fi-om  English  law,  and  that  tho  determinutioD  on 
the  part  of  aome  persons  to  reach  objeote  which  appear  to  thenk 
desirable  at  ail  risks  to  tlie  diiiniption  of  the  unity  of  the  Churchy 
will,  if  carried  on,  meet  with  a  ntrmig  oppoidtiou. 

In  my  previous  article  in  thin  Review,  I  etutcd  that  I  by  no  m<«n(i 
thought  it  desirable  that  the  branches  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
tho  colonics  should  alwaj-s  remain  imited  to  h(;r  in  the  prcscait  strict. 
MOae^  Independence  \»  tho  goal  which  every  thinker  on  the  subject 
muet  set  before  himsell',  and  tho  quMtion  must  he  how  to  gnidc  the 
infant  churches  to  tho  time  of  maturity.  I  think  the  case  of  Kalal 
shows  how  great  is  the  nood  of  pattenoo,  and  how  many  ai?  tho 
ohstaeleo  in  the  way  of  a  prematurti  indejjcndnnce.  You  wish  your 
child  to  walk  alone ;  bat  you  Jlud  it  Dec«8eary  to  check  its  premaiiux- 
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ultL-mplfi  lo  do  so;  othcrwiec  it  will  grow  up  with  foeWo  jointa  imd 
crooked  limbs.  I  bcU«\*c  that  mott^irs  should  l>o  loft  to  settle  tbc^ai- 
selvcs  with  m  litllo  inlcrfei'cucc  as  possible;  but  I  believe  olw  thati 
nothiog  ought  to  bo  done  iii  tlm  country*  to  assist  IhoAe  who  wiiih  to 
cause  a  di^iniption  or  to  prevent  the  colonists  from  gaining  what 
Mdvantugc  tlioy  cud  from  their  uiiion  with  thoChurch  at  home.  If  tbo 
nuiiii  body  of  the  colonists  Hiid  that  union  troublesome,  let  tbcm 
quietly  shake  it  off:  therv  appwirs  to  be  little  difficulty  in  their 
doing  »o,  though  it  muAt  be  done  vith  care  and  may  require  time. 
But  lit  present  tho  complaints  of  (^onstmint  eomo  from  the  cdergy 
nilher  than  the  luity,  and  in  threw  complaints  we  conntantly  see  u 
fbrgetfulncsfl  of  the  fact  that  the  Church  doen  not  exist  for  the  clergy 
alme,  ITie  benelils  of  the  Knglish  connexion  are  uadcrralcd,  being 
looked  merely  from  the  clerical  jnoint  of  view,  and  in  ntfcrcncc  In 
the  most  expeditious  method  of  expelling  the  holders  of  erroneous 
dw;trines,  or  of  asserting  a  peculiar  >-iew  of  Qrnrch  adminirtration, 
wbifh  may  ven,-  eiisily  bo  puslied  tu  exoesa. 

Thirrt'  arc  iwu  pnrtica  who  are  apt  to  favour  auytbing  that  tends 
to  a  ^fveraiicc  of  the  coloniftl  churehea  from  their  connection  with 
the  Church  orguuixittion  at  home,  Ono  ofthc«o  is  the  party  of  clcriral 
asjumption,  the  other  the  parly  of  lay  indiffcrenise.  As  to  iho  first, 
wo  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  its  objcote,  which  indeed  become  doarer 
and  clearer,  and  if  in  the  extreme  caso  of  Natal,  where  the  cam  tor 
the  connexion  with  England  is  projudicod  by  the  violence  of  a  groat 
contro\'Oi'»iy,  the  re*is1unco  to  the  project*  of  the  hicmrchists  bM 
been  so  strong,  we  may  hope  that  in  more  ordinary  cases  tliey  may 
be  still  more  signally  defeated.  The  danger  fVom.  ibis  side  would  be 
slight  if  it  were  not  assisted  from  anolher  quarter. 

There  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  tradition  in  the  Colonial  OfEce  which 
leade  its  sttcccseiTe  occupants  to  wish  to  put  aaido  the  trouble  which  Ihtt 
(Thureh  connexion  imposes  ;  and  of  late  ono  or  two  attempts  hare  been 
made  (u  legislate  in  a  hasly  mannerwith  tliat  view.  Tlie  biU  brought 
in  last  year  by  Mr.  Cardwell  contained  the  following  clause: — 

"All  Episcopal  Acta  which  mislit  lawfully  haTC  been  done  within  any 
diririct  ur  pLice  by  any  bishop  Inwfuily  chosen  ami  consccrate^l  by  the  free 
and  vnluiilitry  ctiiiBciil  of  iiny  ciprpy,  conp-epations,  nod  persons  roluntanly 
Mcopling  bim  tia  thtJr  biiihop,  without  «uy  Iclteis  patent  or  royal  mandat*  or 
lictii»c,  shall  hv  ducmnil  to  he  nnd  (o  hnvc  been  valid  and  lawful  if  done  by 
niiy  nui'h  Hfthop  nppoiiitcd  iidiIlt  any  ktten  patent  or  royal  mandate  or 
licenm!,  by  which  legid  JuHrIuU'ou  shnU  hare  not  been  confon-Ml,  unless  it 
aball  haT«  hrra  &therwiRc  di^clarcd  by  any  law  in  force  withia  such  district 
or  pluie  for  thu  time  bi-ing." 

It  is  ver^*  doubtful  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  this  dftOM, 
which  has  appeared  to  men  of  great  legal  experience  likely  to 
crMte  many  more  uncertainties  than  those  which  it  was  intcudud  to 
<M>h-e. 
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TIic  present  Socretary  of  the  Coloniea  has  aUo  introduced  a  bill 
with  a  similar  vluuse,  which  runs  ua  ruUuwx : — 

"For  llic  purpww  nf  ilett'i-miniii;:  iiny  rij:ht  to  propertj",  all  acts  or  en- 
gui'TOH'iiU  [ii.TT*Utfure  done  or  entered  into  by  or  in  n-latioii  to  any  Hshop 
afpoiiiU'il  by  or  uudfir  ooy  such  li-ttiTi  patent,  hIiqII  Iki  tl(^«m(*d  to  bu  and  to 
haw  bi?i.ii  of  th«  Kunc  force  und  effect  os  if  tlie  euid  letters  patent  hod  boon 
in  all  rc-tipcct^  effectual  at  litw,  ex<rcpt  w  fm*  a^  AUch  actn  enall  import  tho 
<!Xin'<:iw  of  any  coercive  jurisdiction  purporting  to  be  confasred  by  such 
lettcnfuti-nt." 

fiut,  OS  k«  hail  iotroduccd  IIiia  bill  late  in  a  scasion  which  ta  iutonaely 
occupied,  and  bos  oiso  sigiiified  his  iulcntloa  of  postponing  anr  im- 
portant It'gislalion  till  nftor  the  episcopal  nirrtiiip  in  tlip  autumn,  it 
is  happily  mont  impnibiiblG  that  anylhinff  will  bp  dotip  this  ytyir. 

Tlioiw  ottemptji  at  legislation  wrve,  however,  to  bring  into  relief 
the  difHculties  of  the  cjucNtion,  and  to  show  that  the  cutting  nfT  tho 
colonial  churchos  from  their  natural  depi?ndcnce  on  tho  Charch 
at  home  can  hardly  be  effected  without  injustice  at  present  It  ia 
probably  the  wisest  coureo  to  wait ;  many  of  the  problems  of  tho 
Colonial  Church  have  solved  themselves,  and  others  are  on  their  n,*ay 
toaeolution:  and,  if  the  quesCions  of  discipline  be  left  awhile  undecided, 
it  is  not  of  very  i^reat  importance.  Indeed,  the  ctmipiirative  Imity 
of  discipliae  baa  at  all  tinier  been  one  of  the recogiiia<_-(l  advaulages  of 
the  KngliHh  Cliurch  nn  contniHto<l  alike  with  the  Roman  and  tho 
Presbyterian.  If  legislation  tdinuld  prove  to  be  nomaswary,  let  thb»e 
three  things  be  recoguised  as  its  conditions :  first,  that  wbat  is  done  is 
that  which  is  demanded  by  the  unequivocal  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  colonial  churchos,  taking  inomberehip  of  the  Church  in  a  sense 
as  wido  as  that  which  it  bus  in  England ;  soisuadly,  lliat  it  is  made 
plain  bofurehand  that  there  i«  no  other  way  of  effecting  what  \% 
rcquirwj  ;  and  thirdly,  let  those  clmrches  which  repudiate  the  nomi- 
natiuu  of  their  bishops  by  tho  Croivn,  or  refuse  the  formularies  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  tho  true  legal  conatmction  of  Ihoeo  for- 
mularici),  give  up  the  cndowmeuttt  which  were  coQlributed  for  the 
support  of  the  English  Church,  and  accept  the  disiabilities  which  their 
separation  entails.      The  Bishop  of  Grohanutown  Bay*, — 

"  "Wo  do  not  ask  for  pxcraption  from  any  such  r>:3trintions  as  the  rulers  of 
tiie  Ustablished  Chuivh  of  Kogland  sfaall  tbiuk  best  calculated  to  prevent 
thut  Church  from  bein^  involviMl  in  the  necessarily  diiTorinj*  courses  which 
hex  coUoial  dJiu};tilLT  auiy  Ira  eomotitnea  compelled  to  follow." 

I  Ma  no  BufGcieut  reason  for  the  diverging  courses  here  spoken  of; 
but  wbero  tboy  cxiitt  it  Hccmii  only  right  that  tho  prot'tNiona  of  tho 
Act  b'd  GooTge  HI.,  c.  60,  should  bo  applied,  und  that  porftoua 
ordikincd  by  bi«hopa  who  abjure  tho  English  connexion  should  forego 
the  position  conferred  by  the  name  of  an  English  clcrgjiimn. 

W.  H.  Fremastle. 
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n^HE  Norman  Conquest  may,  in  one  sense,  be  regarded  as  the 
-*-  commencement  of  English  history.  The  Normans  were  able,  in 
a  strangely  short  time,  to  bring  England  to  a  settled  and  tranquii 
state.  In  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  generations  they  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  customs  and  traditiona  of  the  country,  and  so  far  mingled 
themselves  with  the  population  and  interests  of  tlic  land,  that  for  alt 
practical  purposes  they  were  one  jjcoplo  with  them.  They  continued 
the  old  customs  of  the  country ;  they  respected  the  old  laws  to  which 
the  people  were  attached ;  and,  while  they  stamped  their  peculiar 
impress  upon  the  national  institutions,  the  ultimate  result  was,  that 
Normans  and  Saxons,  after  an  interval,  seemed  to  look  on  themselves  a* 
one  nation,  and  coalesced  and  settled  down  as  if  one  had  never  been  the 
invader,  and  the  other  the  invaded.  The  lands  were  cultivated,  com- 
merce was  increased,  and  national  life  in  all  its  essentials  commenced. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  for  the  eight  centuries  that  have 
passed,  there  has  been  no  collision — no  antagonism  of  rival  races  or 
rival  interests.  The  conflicts  of  after-times,  as  the  wars  of  the  Roses 
or  the  struggles  against  the  Stuarts,  had  in  them  no  element  of  rival 
races  or  rival  nationalities.  In  them,  as  in  the  civil  and  political 
conflicts  of  the  present  day,  tho  Saxon  and  the  Norman  have  been 
one  people.  The  result  has  been,  national  tranquillity  and  national 
prosperity. 
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But  in  IrritaiKl  ve  huvc  tho  rcrorxo  of  uU  tltis^  Y«t  \i  wns  tbc 
-very  same  Xonnon  race,  led  by  giiUftnt  members  of  tlic  very  same 
fomilics  that  bntl  fought  at  Hasting*  three  generations  before,  irho 
now,  a  few  yooTs  Inter,  aecorapliahed  the  invneion  of  Irelanil.  The 
siimo  irtout-lipnrtod  race,  tho  same  strong-hnnrted  wildiers,  (ind  the 
saiue  olear*ht-ade<l  leaders  trotl  the  soil  of  Irc'Iand,  with  the  same 
intentions,  purpase!<i,  and  institutions  with  which  they  hnd  so  fVdly 
Micccetled  in  Hug'hiuJ.  They  were  as  nnxioiu  and  as  intorcfited  to 
ideultfy  iheuuelvus  with  (be  nutivo  poi)ulatioii,  and  to  mingle  and 
mould  Ihemsclvci!:  with  tho  nnttvcs  into  one  united  people,  as  th«y 
bad  been  in  Kngland.  And  yet,  while  every  success  the  most 
Bangiiine  <touhl  hope  for  or  unlicipato  vios.  found  in  Englani],  there 
was  failure,  miKomblo  nnd  bopelcsi  failure,  in  Trolaud.  Fnnn  tho  hour 
nf  the  concjucat  of  Ireland  to  the  prejient  day,  now  nciirl)'  seven 
oenturi**!!,  the  two  races  have  never  renlly  intcrminglerl.  They  arc  iia 
distinct  in  feeling,  action,  nnd  nil  that  ronetitutoa  either  social  or 
national  life,  as  con  poesibly  be  conceived.  Those  fleren  centxirics 
BftTO  boeo  n  ficries  of  6trife«,  bitterness,  hatreds,  Tevolts,  robbUionn, 
nunacrce,  uU  thai  generates  misery,  wretchednosa,  and  poverty — one 
eeaadfiSR  wave  after  wave  of  autagoniam  brewing  against  all  the 
doiMBta  of  law  uud  guvenimeut — u  hatred,  senseless  iiud  insane, 
against  everything  that  (-omes  tn  them  under  the  name  of  Ruglisk  low 
and  English  govommenf.  The  lust  phase  of  thin  is  tho  Feoiuntam 
of  the  prcAcnt  dny. 

In  defiling  with  the  true  causoe  of  this  diffci-enee,  wc  arc  bound  to 
lay  ftjiido  tho  causes  owgned  by  the  esigcnciw  of  political  parties  ol 
the  present  dnv.  The  true  caases  havo  no  relation  to  nny  of  the 
political  or  religjou*  portiw  of  our  time*. 

It  is  apparent,  on  tho  veri-  forefront  of  our  ia(jiiiry,  that  religions 
differences,  especially  thoso  of  rival  ChurchcB,  could  have  had  no 
port  whatever  in  this  luwmuly,  and  for  tho  Biiuplo  reason  that  they 
liad  no  cxietcDcc,  and  could  have  hod  no  oxtstenoo  at  the  time,  nor 
for  four  ocnturies  ofierrard*.  England  was  Roman  Catholic,  nnd 
Irehind  wat  Koman  Catholio  nlra.  The  Norman  invndcTB  nnd  the 
native  Irish  held  tho  same  faith  of  tho  Clnirch  of  Home :  and  wa,  in 
the  language  of  the  Papal  buU,  cverj-  island  enlightened  by  the  niys 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  belonged  to  the  successor  of  St.  I*el«r, 
BO  England  whs  rlcclared  by  tho  Eoman  Pontiff  to  be  granted  by  him 
to  tbe  ^oiiuon  Williuui ;  and,  in  like  maimer,  Ireland  was  granted  by 
him  to  the  ?forman  Henry.  There  was  no  ground  for  religious 
didTerenec.  The  IriRh  bishops  and  pric<«ti<  obtuinin)  and  possessed  tho 
Church  lands,  the  tithes,  and  all  the  privih^gcs  uud  advantage  of  a 
national  and  established  Chnrch.  For  four  hundred  years  they  wore 
in  imdisturbed  posHesAion  of  nil.     The  NoiTnans  added  cnormcualy  to 
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the  wcoUh  of  thcso  ecdceiastice ;  and,  with  the  ricv  to  cooeOiato 
thcni,  they  orcctc<l  thow  vast  and  bonntttul  piles,  those  ooble  abbeys 
and  grand  cnth^drala,  nrbosc  Deglocted  yot  beautPOUH  miiis  are,  in 
those  days,  the  sad  and  melancholy  ornaments  of  so  mitny  districts.* 
It  VB8  the  iuvadvra  introduced  all  those  architoctiirol  monumeata 
of  their  devotion,  to  the  Church  of  the  laud  ;  and  both  inradcra  unil 
invaded  rccogius«d  the  same  bishopa,  the  same  priests,  the  stUBC 
Churches,  and  the  some  services  of  religion ;  and  yet  there  was  no 
pence.  The  stomay  waves  of  the  Atlantic  never  broke  with  moio 
oeuseleKH  vinlenvt>  u[H)n  her  weittem  shorn!)  than  did  the  jKUsioDR  of 
the  nativt'  Irisli  again.it  tlicir  invaders.  Tliere  were,  indued,  sudden 
lulls;  there  wore  moment.*)  of  calm,  as  in  the  ocean  itaulf ;  but  there 
were  on  tho  whole,  nlmost  four  long  and  dreary  oonturica,  from 
Hearj  II.  to  JCdwanl  VI. — rcnturiea  of  strife  and  conflict— of  vM 
chafiug  and  fierce  revolts,  bo  black  with  savagery  and  red  with  blood, 
that  the  last  three  centuries,  from  Kdwnrd  VI.  to  Victoria,  are  ccnturiea 
of  puaeo  uiid  lniu«iiitllily  iu  eomp)tri»on  with  those  that  preceded 
them.  There  were  four  long  centuries  before  the  chaJig«  of  religion 
—before  the  Rofunuiuion— cvnluries  in  which  there  was  no  diflercncc 
of  Chunih  or  uf  religion  between  the  invader  and  the  iavadt:*d.  be- 
tween the  stranger  and  the  naUvo — ccnturiee  in  which  the  existence 
of  eca3eli>.as  distiirhtincc  and  turbulent  hatred  of  English  laws  and 
English  government  could  not  po»«bly  be  connected  directly,  or  in* 
directly,  with  differences  of  Church  or  of  religion.  Even  Froiseart,  in 
his  "Chronicles,"  gives  some  strange  incidents  of  the  wars  in  Ireland 
in  the  time  of  King  John,  illustrating  the  wild  and  %vage  life  of 
the  country.  Giraldua  Cambrensis  accompanied  that  monarch  to 
Ireland,  and  gives  a  strange  pictiu'c  of  the  times ;  and  later  still, 
the  name  of  the  O'NieU  was  a  name  of  terror  ;  and  under  Kdward  I. 
they  elected  Robert  Bruce  as  £ing  of  hvland,  making  the  centuries 
preceding  the  Rerormntioii  more  turbulent  and  violent  than  wem 
those  that  succeeded  it. 

The  true  cause,  therefore,  nf  all  IhiH  must  be  sought  in  a  lar 
previous  state  of  things,  and  may  eai^ily  be  found  by  tliOMi  who  know 
tho  hearts  of  the  natira  Irish,  their  old  and  national  traditions,  their 
memories  of  the  past,  and  their  dreams  of  the  future. 

There  is  a  wild  rcdtlesauesa  and  peculiar  turbulence  characteristic 
of  the  people.    It  is  seen  in  the  south  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  in 


*  Th«  ntin  of  tbue  tra.eii  aahlc  pHea  tiiu  not  oHj^niktcd  In  mere  iwg'toct.  Tiuj ' 
originnll^  iTHted  hf  the  invadeira,  i./~  tiin  Xoi-mnn-KuKliih,  and  worn  never  muRh  loral 
bjr  the  nntivn  Irinh.  Thfijf  wort,  howvret,  rtronj-ly  built,  «nd  »ore  aflcn  oonrnted  hf 
tlio  luklii'u  imb  iato  t«m[Mnuy  tgrtnanvB  »r  nUvniilioI-ii  in  th4  maJiy  rqrolte  aAd  nsiogl 
of  •ouu  uunturica.  Thu)'  svere  thiu  oftca  bociogod,  liattorcd,  abattovd;  Mid  battcniif' 
nuni  and  ilefra-ipinii  hniro  bnil  mora  tn  iln  with  tbcir  mined  (tab«  Uua  ths noglact  of  tts 
JtMjila,  whatbar  Pntuf  UnU  ur  lUnnftuuits. 
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til  in  tlio  city  of  lielfiutt.  It  is  a  eubjoct  of  complicity  in  Xow 
aa  in  New  York; — iti  I'urisus  iu  London  ; — unci  perhaps  tbo 
most  that  con  bo  eaid  of  this  is  tliat  it  bos  always  been  tbc  Hamc. 
Tbo  Iriah  annnUitts,  recording  the  ancicDt  history  of  tbc  people, 
describe  ibem  na  living  in  a  stale  of  LncoBsant  ware.  Tlie  iHland 
eontaiueJ  more  than  a  hundred  septa,  a«  their  trihes  or  clans  wore 
called,  and  all  tht-ao  wens  supposed  to  bo  under  the  aulbority  of  five 
kings.  The  allegiance  of  any  fiei>t  could  be  transferred  with  the 
groatcet  fucilily  from  any  oao  king  who  might  have  diBploaocd  it, 
to  another  who  might  «4.ow  a  disposition  to  gratify  it.  This  pen- 
torcby  oi  kings  lived  in  a  fltato  of  pcrpfltual  war  with  each  other ; 
and  tbo  chieftains  of  the  Bevorol  BCpts  claimed,  and  et  all  events 
ftBsertc?d,  the  i-ight  of  carrying  on  tbeir  private  wnra  with  each  other, 
Tbo  great  hero  of  national  tradition  was  "Conn  of  the  Hundred 
Fights,"  A  title  that  sufficiently  shows  the  Irish  or  Celtic  charact<;r, 
when  there  could  be  a  Iiundrcd  battles  within  the  compass  of  so 
tanall  an  island,  and  within  the  life  of  one  man.  Indeed,  such  and 
n  inveterate  were  these  intestine  wars,  that  the  Koman  historian 
tollii  U.1  how  ono  of  theae  cbiofa  proposed  to  Agi-icola  tbo  invniiion 
Ircland^ — the  invu^iou  of  his  own  native  land — and  led  to  the  belief 
that  n  nngle  Roman  legion  would  be  nufficient  for  the  conquest 
of  Ireland,  so  rent  and  distracttd  Imd  It  boon  Iiy  it-s  intestine 
Btrifcs.  And  in  after-times  it  was  s  qiiarTcl  between  two  oi'  tbeae 
potty  kings,  arisiDg  out  of  one  king  beguiling  away  the  wife  of 
another  king,  that  led  to  tbc  offended  potentate  proposing,  as  in  tho 
time  of  Agricula,  that  England  should  invade  and  conquer  Ireland. 
Yet  puch  wa.1  the  immediate  origin  of  the  invasion  anri  conquest  nf 
Ireland.  TliJs,  bowtvor,  while  It  tllustruti's  tbo  turbulence  that 
seemfl  natural  to  the  race,  is  very  different  from  tho  discontent  and 
the  hatred  and  antugoiiitini  that  haro  chanicteriscd  them  over  since 
(he  conquest  of  Henry  II.  It  was  not  unnatural,  and  certainly  not 
without  excuse. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  whole  island  was  under  tbo 
various  s«?pts,  corresponding  to  the  clans  of  Scotland,  or  the  tribes 
of  New  Zealand.  Tho  members  of  these  sept*  were  etylt'd  the 
children  of  their  chief  or  king ;  and  so  to  this  (hiy  every  native  cuUs 
himself  one  nf  tho  children  of  a  king.  Each  of  these  chiefs  possessed 
a  territorj-  more  or  less  extt-nsive,  often  extending  over  half  a  county 
or  shire.  This  territory  was  little  else  than  one  vast  common.  It 
was  hold  by  tho  chief  and  his  sept  in  commonage.  The  chief  had 
no  personal  property  iu  a  single  aero  ;  neither  had  tlie  members  of 
tho  septs.  Tho  whole  torritorj'  bolongod  alike  to  tho  chief  and  to  bis 
followprs,  who  regai'dod  it  ns  one  vast  common,  belonging  to  each 
and   to  all  alike.      An   individual  abandoning  tho  sept   thereby 
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forfeited  all  his  rights ;  lutd  any  oiio  joiniug  tho  Mpt  l>ccuDtr  thtrcbii' 
pOMesaod  of  all  tbo  riglitu  of  others.  Tho  populAtion  ^os  thin  oad 
epftne*  and  each  person  could  cultivate  any  little  spot  ho  chose  Sfo 
one  had  any  mutivo  to  interfere  with  liim  ;  itnd  he  could  pasture  hu 
«»ttlc,  ihp  chief  or  only  wealth  of  the  people,  when'  ho  plesaed. 
There  wag  "  ample  sjiacc  and  verge  enough  "  for  all.  There  was  no 
landlonl.  Thei-u  wen?  no  touanta.  There  was  no  rent.  The  rfucf  of 
the  Bept  could  not  play  the  landlord — <:ould  not  alienate  or  appropriate 
a  luugitt  acn> ;  iicithcr  could  any  member  of  the  ^cpt.  Tho  territoiy 
belonged  to  nil  alike.  ^Vll  had  an  equal  i-ight  to  it.  Tlio  land  was 
common. 

It  will  nt  onco  he  seen  that  in  such  a  stale  of  things  there  could 
be  nn  landed  property',  and,  therefore,  no  possibility  of  landed  im* 
proTcincnl.s,  and  no  creation  of  landed  properly,  or  personal  wealth, 
or  national  civittyAtion.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  was  an  impossi* 
bih'ty ;  and  tliercforo,  when  the  Nomian  barons  snd  Nonnait 
knif^hte,  with  all  their  bold  and  ambitious  followers,  came  in  contACt 
with  this  Irish  aystem  of  laud,  they  could  do  nothing  with  it-  Th^ 
hod  found  the  Saxon  tliance  of  J£nglaud  in  sometJuug  like  the  posittw 
of  loudlordH,  and  their  villains,  or  formcni,  in  BOmctbing  Iiko  the  poei- 
tiou  of  tenants;  and  their  ocrfs,  or  slaves,  were  the  labourers.  They 
wuro  ahlu  to  odupt  their  own  feudal  sj'stcm  to  this,  tiiidtng  that  thie  wa« 
orig:inany  Hpnmg  fi-oni  that  system.  They  made  little  difficulty  in 
disi>lacing  the  thane  on  one  plea  or  anolhor,  and  adapting  themselves 
to  the  vacated  positions,  Thc««  Normans  were  not  ver}'  ecrupulon; 
in  such  matters.  They  allowed  old  customs  and  traditionary  laws  to 
hold  their  sway.  They  iuterforcd  as  little  as  possible  with  those 
peculiarities  in  the  habits  of  the  people  which  wexm  deer  to  the 
people,  and  could  be  cosily  reconciled  with  the  feudal  nystem  ;  and 
thus,  after  two  or  throo  gcucrntjona,  they  were  enabled  to  take  the 
pofiitiun  of  lundloi'ds,  lords  of  the  soil,  and  to  deal  with  the  people 
u  their  tcDonts  and  followers ;  thus  letting  thcra  feet  tliat  though 
there  was  thus  a  chtuigc  of  landlords,  it  was  prnetically  a  fJuuiAOof 
but  little  importance  to  the  mass  of  the  population.  The  ^fomiiu 
were  thus  able  to  establish  themselves  in  the  country,  accomplishing 
a  most  ccjmplctc  revolution,  aud  yet  doing  it  without  auysurb  violout 
change  as  might  create  any  decided  and  pcrmiiucnl  causes  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  result  was  that  the  Normans  grarliially 
became  the  groat  lord*  of  the  soil,  the  great  landed  pwprietors  of 
the  oonntry,  and  therefore  the  chiefs  and  loaders  of  the  people  on 
their  several  estates  or  territnries  under  the  crown ;  and  in  prvoOM 
of  lime  the  Wonnan  lords  and  the  Sa.'tim  people  beeame  identified  in 
interest  and  feeling',  and  the  rounlry  settled  down  in  tranquillity  and 
prosperity.    But  in  Ireland  all  was  diiferent.    The  circumstances  of 
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land  pTerented  the  posaibiiity  uf  anyltiiiig  Mmikr.  They  euuld 
beoome  laiutlords,  lor  the  Iriuh  wuald  uut  liavt-  laiidlonlo.  They 
ooutd  not  olitaio  tenants,  for  the  Iruk  would  not  1)e  l«aant8.  They 
could  not  roceiTe  renu,  for  tliti  Irisli  would  not  jMiy  rfn(«.  They  liiid 
never  known  laiidlonlH,  m-  tcuuuts,  or  jvuta,  and  •noaH  not  Icaru 
their  value  or  their  mont^t  Irom  the  iavodcra  uf  thi-ir  country.  They 
did  not  refuse  to  receive  them  as  chiefs  of  somo  of  their  sopt<  iu  Iho 
placo  of  their  own,  who  were  oflon  rcmoT(-d  by  violiiQco  or  intrigue, 
or  the.  fate  of  battle  ;  but  they  would  allow  neither  landlonU,  nor 
tenontj,  nor  rants.  They  were  an  unknown  thing;  anrl  thti  peopio 
wore  iiidi^oeed  to  give  tht-iu  a  IriaL  They  niight  he  disposed  u>  y'uAd 
in  somo  other  particulars,  but  on  that  they  were  decided. 

Tho  Ii'Ibli  difEouIly  is  pretty  nearly  identical  ^vith  the  IN'cw  Zealand 
difficulty  uf  the  preM>ut  d^y.  In  yow  Zealand,  as  in  Ireland,  there 
were  the  ehief<>'  rights  and  tho  tribsJ  rights.  TIio  chiefs  cannot 
nlicnaU)  the  r!inidlui«t  fraction  of  the  territory;  no  member  of  the 
tribe  can  alieniito  a  single  Bun;;  and  tho  consent  of  tho  whole  is 
impossible  to  obtuin.  If  the  territory  rcmuins  in  thu  bands  of  the 
nativos  as  their  hunting-ground,  thoro  can  bo  no  real  improvement 
and  no  cintization,  und  every  urrangcmonf^  as  to  laurl  will  ho  the 
b^muBg  of  a  war ;  and  no  oad  can  bo  seen  to  this  difficulty  unless 
the  territory  is  to  remain  for  ever  in  a  stato  of  nature,  or  is  forcibly 
appropriate^  by  the  colonixtH,  or  eha  lupHos  to  tho  Government  Ijy 
the  gradual  uxtinetiou  of  the  native  raoea.  It  was  the  very  same 
diiBculty  in  Tri'Iund  in  an  age  when  men  had  \esa  E«nse  of  right  and 
justice  tmd  humanity  than  ut  present.  The  invaders  knew  not  how 
to  gispplc  with  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  wisdom  or  the 
statesmanship  of  the  present  ago  could  have  aseiatod  them,  even  if 
they  Imd  been  forthcoming.  The  only  rceourco,  as  they  thought,  that 
lay  open  to  tho  conquerors,  who  wore  nothing  more  or  better  than  bold 
and  fierce  adventui-ore,  wom  to  toko,  us  far  as  possible^  tho  |dace  of 
the  native  chiefs  of  the  various  sopts,  and  then  ondeavour  to  adapt 
thomaelves  to  the  uativc  »y stem.  Somo  of  them  married  the  daughters 
of  the  chiefs  und  w  suoouedcd  thcon,  though  irregtUurly ;  tsomo  pre- 
vailed on  the  fwus  of  Lhu  ehiett  to  go  to  foreign  wurci,  where  Ihry 
pnuhod,  or  to  bcoomo  monks,  rcnooDciQg  all  worldly  things,  and  so 
socorod  tho  succcasion,  to  themselves ;  while  othor*,  in  the  unecrupu- 
looa  spirit  of  the  tiine^,  found  means  to  remove  tlio  heir  toanolhi-r 
wortd,  and  seized  tho  iuhcritanco  by  n  marringo  or  a  will.  There 
waft  no  defkioiicy  of  intrigue  and  vtoleQce  and  crime ;  and  these 
adventurent,  wild,  teckle^s,  and  daring,  soon  became  chiefs  of  a  hirgo 
number  of  the  septs,  and  adopting  tho  mannors,  the  dresses,  the 
customs,  niid  even  the  very  uamcs  of  the  natives,  hecaiiic  in  prucca» 
of  lime  Jlibcntiorci  SiU'riiim  tpot'i.     To  all  this  the  aiitivca  aoon 
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roeonciled  thon»«lT08,  bs  Ihoro  vas  tho  ndoption  of  thpir  nmnnon, 
and  ih'c»Ko«,  and  cuatoms,  and  namee,  and  qu  intcrrercnco  v'\\\i  their 
tribal  rights — the  rig'hu  of  the  septa  in  Tefcrence  to  their  Iaiid& 
Every  meiiibor  of  tha  sept  coidd  still  regard  himself  as  propriftor  of 
the  whole  territor}' ;  he  could  till  or  eultivatc  a»  much  Innd  a^  sup* 
plied  bie  wnntfl ;  ho  could  pasture  his  cattle  where  ho  plcoaed ;  ho 
had  no  landlord  over  him;  ho  was  himself  a  proprietor,  and  not  a 
tenant,  and  bud  no  rent  to  pay  for  liis  laud ;  be  was  In  bia  otm  eyes 
an  independent  gimtlrman. 

But  this  stttto  of  things  could  be  neither  lasting  nor  freneral.  It 
was  not  ill  the  nntiim  uf  thingn  that  men  acquuinU-d  willi,  mid 
accustomiil  to,  the  powers  and  adrantoges  of  tho  feudiil  lord  over  the 
tcnonlry  and  follovring  of  the  estutoti,  could  fail  to  sow  tho  seeds  of 
the  system  to  which  they  had  been  accuatomcd.  They  could  ecaredy 
help  sowing  tho  steeds  of  tho  Englinh  8j.*stem,  gi-nduall^-  malting 
themfloIvGS  hmdlurds  nhert*  and  whuu  they  eould,  and  inuktu^  tha 
member  of  tho  eopt  a  sort  uf  tciiant  whenever  ihcy  hud  the  opportunity. 
This  was  the  introducing  of  the  systwn  of  pcratiual  property  in  lands 
— a  thing  unknown  to  the  natives,  and  hiitt-d  us  much  as  unknovni. 
This  process,  however,  was  slow  and  diffit^ult ;  it  was  sonic  couturica 
before  it  mcceoded,  and  then  only  with  tho  undying  hatred  and 
mortal  antagonism  of  the  vnint  mn.s3eii  of  the  natives.  It  was  intra* 
dueed  by  Eugli'jh  law,  it  was  mot  with  Irish  halrod;  and  it  is  this 
antagonism  of  tho  English  and  Irish  systoms,  this  incompatilMlity  of 
English  tenure  niid  Irish  commonage,  this  impowibic  amnlga'antion 
of  a  system  under  which  all  ia  permnal  propertj-  in  land,  with  a 
system  in  which  nil  land  is  common — it  is  this  that  liea  at  the  root  of 
ijl  tho  chronic  discontent  of  tho  Ixiah  peasantry'.  And  what  mode 
thia  rerolution  in  projterty  more  hateful  to  them  was,  tbnt  it  was  not 
confined  to  the  English  adventurers  ;  its  advantages  were  very  soon 
dimovercd  by  the  chiefs — tho  native  chiefs  of  the  Bewral  septs — and 
the  O'Connor  Dons,  and  tlie  O'Donoughoea,  and  numberless  others 
of  the  native  chiefs  of  those  times  availed  ihcmsolvcs  of  the  Kngtiah 
law,  obtainnl  from  the  Crc)wn  grunts  of  the  territories  of  their  septs, 
and,  by  mciuis  of  Kngiiah  law,  mode  themselves  laodlords,  and 
gradually  reduced  tho  members  of  their  septs  to  the  position  of 
tenants.  They  eupprepsed  the  righl-3  of  eoramoDnge  for  their  own 
exclusive  advantage*,  nnd  enforced  a  rent  or  corresponding  servic* 
in  exchange  for  the  old  systom  of  the  natives  ;  and  thus  graduslly  by 
a  process,  slow  but  sure,  of  two  or  three  centai'ies,  tho  old  Irish 
system  of  common  land  gave  way  to  the  English  system  of  personal 
property,  as  contracted  with  tribal  property  in  the  hind. 

The  effects  of  this  upon  the  masses  of  the  natives  may  wall  be 
conceived.  Hitherto  they  hntl  a  right  in  the  land  at  much  ns  tbo 
chief  himself,  and  could  till  as  much  as  they  needed,  or  posture  18 
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much  as  they  required,  iiiid  nil  att  a  malliT  of  common  ri^lit  mid 
without  rent ;  liut  now  their  chiefs,  whether  Eng-tlsh  or  Iridh,  claiucd 
thdr  territoricB  oa  poraunally  their  own,  being  griuiU  obtained  from 
tlie  Crown,  and,  EiMerting  the  rif^hts  of  hmdlords,  ousted  the  memlwrs 
of  the  iu^ptA  from  their  sept  or  tribal  rights  by  Englitih  Uv^  and 
compelled  tlieir  Irish  foUavrem,  who  hit]icrt»  vcre  Jree  and  inde- 
pendent 02  thcmsclvce,  to  euheido  into  tlic  [KHSition  of  tenaDts,  or 
hipso  into  the  etute  of  htbouroni.  From  those  times  to  the  proaeat 
day,  tho  natiTos  f««l  and  epenJf  u  if'  they  had  as  much  Hj^ht  to  the 
land  08  the  noblest  nnd  largest  proprietors  in  tho  itjand.  Thoy  look 
apon  all  the  laDcls  aroimcl  them  o-s  rightfully  their  on'n,  and  they 
speak  of  them  a*  wrongfully,  by  English  law,  taken  from  them;  aud 
in  all  (heir  refusal  to  pay  rent,  imd  in  all  their  hostility  to  laudlurda, 
in  nil  the  crimes  of  violence  and  blood  perpetrated  against  them,  they 
imagine  that  they  arc  but  claiming  and  afiserting  a  right  to  that  land 
which  ia  rightfully  their  own. 

Here,  tht'u,  wo  huva  tha  true  eaiiBo — ^perhaps  it  would  be  moro 
correct  to  nay,  one  true  cauiie — and  the  principal  one  of  the  chrtmio 
discontent  of  the  jieasunti^-  of  Ireland,  It  in  the  tnidition  of  their 
deported  state,  iu  which  there  were  uo  hiudlonht  and  Jio  teiiiinbi 
— tho  triiditiou,  of  the  past,  in  which  there  were  no  rent«  imd  no 
taxes — the  tradition  of  those  old  times  when  every  nuin  hud  i\.f  much 
liuid  u  ho  could  cxdtivato,  and  as  much  posture  o«  ho  could  require. 
And  ivith  this  there  is  the  dream  that  all  this  may  yet  some  day 
OOmc  hock  ;  that  by  some  Bueeessfid  movement  of  revolt,  or  rebcllioa, 
or  accident,  or  foreign  invasion,  all  the  power  of  ihe  law  and  people 
of  England  may  come  to  an  end,  and  the  golden  age,  the  millen- 
nium  of  Ireland,  may  bo  restored.  The  deep  poverty,  and  wretched 
destitution,  and  ignorant  helplessness  of  the  pcasautry  keep  them  in 
a  state  that  exposes  them  to  those  who  make  a  trade  in  keeping 
them  disaffected  to,  and  silii'nnted  from,  the  lawa  and  guvtnimeut  of 
England.     The  trmle  of  politics  has  always  thriven  in  Ireland. 

There  are  no  races  in  our  world  so  excitable,  imaginative,  and 
drefuay  as  the  Celt.  Thcso  quiditles  are  aiugiilarly  developed  in  tho 
Celt  of  Ireland.  Pcrhapa  their  material  destitution  of  lUl  thai  consti- 
tnt«8  Boctal  comfort  may  conduce  to  thifi.  Perhaps,  too,  tho  ci»i«troincd 
idleness  of  their  lives,  owing  to  the  ahaenco  of  constant  employment, 
nmy  odd  to  this  chnractoristic.  At  all  events,  their  national  or  popular 
traditions,  thoir  mcmnries  of  the  past,  and  their  dreams  of  the  future, 
exercise  a  powerful  iufluence  over  them  in  habituating  their  minds  to 
n  hatred  of  English  law  and  English  government,  and  in  keeping  'Chsax, 
In  a  state  of  expectation  or  hope,  that  makes  them  ready  to  tako  part 
in  every  wild  and  visionarj-  movement.  It  is  wonderful  how  these  old 
memories  seom  to  haunt  them,  handed  down  as  they  have  been  &oia 
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generation  to  i^neration ;  and  no  le»a  wonderful  i>t  the  iiapoastbOity 
of  coii\-incmg  tbcm  of  the  folly  of  yielding  to  their  wild  and  visionsij 
dreams  of  iho  ftiture.  The  writer  of  this  Brticle  reaidod  for  many 
years  as  a  clergyman  in  the  WMt  of  Ireland,  and  bdng'  dctriroon  of 
speaking  the  Irish  longaage,  engajjed  imo  who  waa  recogntwd  hy  the 
people  a«  tho  linoul  reprose'ntativo  of  the  chief  of  their  appis.  ITis 
ancestor  had  taken  out  a  gi-ant  from  the  Crowa  for  (me-half  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  tho  sept.  He  introduced  the  English  tT-stcm 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  labourer  bh  far  as  he  could.  His  hcoTB 
coatinue<l  it  over  a  property  of  vart  extent.  But  they  were  addicted 
to  cxtra^'a^ncc,  diBHipation,  and  dninkenneKs;  and  cnrh  gnct'CMire 
generation  aliraattxl  tract  after  tract  of  this  princely  estate,  gpnMslly 
to  dettleni  and  famiprR  from  England.  The  fafher,  tho  grnndiather, 
and  greiit-grandtathcr  of  my  tearher  had  sold,  each  in  his  turn, 
farm  after  farm,  till  only  one  remained ;  and  my  teacher,  addicted  t*i 
tlic  vices  of  his  ancestors,  nold  the  last  acre  to  satisfy  the  ruling  pro- 
pcnaity  of  his  race.  In  his  deep  poverty  he  undertook  to  give 
instructions  in  the  Innh  language.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  estate 
had  never  been  subject  to  cuofiiieatiuu ;  there  hud  tiever  l>een  any 
forfeiture  of  lauds  to"  tho  Crown,  and  there  had  never  been  any  settle- 
ment  ofa  oolouy  on  the  territory.  It  bod  all  been  sold  openly  tu 
the  market  by  the  proprietors  themsflves ;  and  yd  my  tt-ttcher  couU 
never  be  eonviucod  by  me  that  he  had  not  the  most  perfect  right  and 
title  to  tho  nstoratioD  of  the  whole  estate.  He  held  that  it  atill  be- 
longed to  him  n*  the  chief  of  the  sept,  nnd  ho  could  not  conceal  his 
expcotatioD  that  some  successful  rebellion,  some  coming  revolution,  or 
some  foreign  invasion,  would  yet  give  back  to  his  poMOSUon  the  land; 
of  his  ancestors.  No  reatoning  mnld  eradicate  this  dream  from  his 
mind ;  and  he  lived  on,  and  at  Inst  died,  n  etriking  tj-pe  of  thepure  Cell. 
or  natJTe  Irish.  They  have  some  of  the  noblest  and  most-  attractini 
qualities  of  the  human  liunily,  but  common  seiue  is  not  among  the 
number. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  pure  Celt,  or  mtti^  Irish.  Trudi- 
tion  has  hoiidt-d  down  to  him  the  storj-  of  a  golden  age.  Tliere  war* 
no  landlords  and  do  tenants.  There  wen?  no  rents  and  no  taxes. 
Hiis  niilleimial  Btuk^  himnfs  their  imaginutive  natures,  and  colonrs 
their  drcam»  of  "  ould  Iruluiid  :  "  uud  were  it  not  that  it  impedes 
the  progressive  improvement  of  tltc  countrj',  and  not  unfrcqaontly 
turns  aside  and  misdirects  the  energies  of  the  people,  and  too  oftffl 
exposes  them  to  the  lemptiition  to  irtrike  a  blow  for  the  return  of  the 
old  times,  it  were  a  pity  to  dtRsipnte  an  illusion  in  which  they  tuid 
Bomcthing  of  consolation.  As  to  the  demands  which  the  old  syrtem 
made  on  them,  they  regard  them  as  light  in  compariiwm  with  their 
present  difficulties.    The  uecesdity  which  it  imposed  on  every  membo* 
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of  t(ho  sq>t  to  reoeiTo  tho  chief  nnil  hix  following,  nod  hoipitobly 
entertain  them,  flcrmn  t/i  them  nnw  only  n  nnhio  iiml  fitting  honpitolity 
whioli  CVCTT  pea«int  in  TpoUikI  is  over  nilliiig  to  exhibit.  And  as  to 
the  nsemrity  of  follnwing  th<?  chief  in  bis  wars,  it  naenu  to  tlieni 
only  a  going  t*  Wf.  adjniaing  county  for  a  faction-fight,  which  is, 
after  all,  aft  much  an  iiniuaenient  and  cxcitmnrat  as  anything  el!%. 
And  though  all  this  fteenns  intenwly  childlike  and  luiTnwoaing,  yet. 
it  is  mischievous  in  tho  extreme  ;  and,  ^hcn  played  on  by  dengmng 
pereons,  it  leads  to  incul(.-ululile  evils,  for  it  leads  them  to  attribute 
the  las  at  the  golden  age  to  the  laWB  and  guvermnent  of  England. 
It  wHt  England  made  the  Irinh  people  sahjeot  to  luudlordn.  It 
was  Buglttiid  degraded  the  Irish  pwijdc  to  the  position  uf  tmimts.  It 
iras  England  iutroduood  into  Irdiuid  the  iMijTttcuL  of  runts.  It  iras 
England  impoeod  on  Irt-lund  the  iianiunit  of  taxes.  Aud  thue  a 
lutMd  of  English  lavs  and  Engliah  goycmmcnt  ti  ganemted  omoog 

th«KU 

It  WB8  to  meet  and  atilizc  thi»  tone  of  fooling  that  tho  programmo 
of  Fcnianimn,  as  pabh'shod  in  America,  vn\n  proparcd.  It  set  forth 
the  example  of  the  iHraelite^,  who  extermiouted  tho  inhabitant?  of 
Canaan,  and  then  divided  the  territorioa  into  inheritanccB  for  eadi 
and  ever}'  family,  thwt  giving  every  family  of  Israel  a  porttonal  intenst 
in  the  land.  It  was  proposed  in  this  programme  of  Fenianism  to 
«rterminate  all  tho  landlord,"*,  ail  the  landMl  pro[>riotor«,  and  then  to 
divide  tho  landx  soaa  to  Recnre  to  every  family  of  (he  Celtic  or  Iritth 
iBoe  an  inboritnnce  for  ever.  The  innate  folly  and  wiolcedneiu  of  the 
moremdnt  do  not  prevent  it'*  obtaining  a  firm  and  Ktrong  hold  on 
the  mind  of*  the  people.  It  noemH  the  realization  nf  Inng-choriiihod 
dminui — tlio  ruinbow  of  hope  no  long  loolceil  for  throngh  the  suflfcr- 
iogs  of  cecturiei;;  and  though  every  man  who  has  anything  to 
lose  dcnonncea  tho  movement  with  <Jenoh«l  hand  and  wt  teotb,  yet 
it  has  its  charma  for  a  wild  aud  rocklesg,  a  passionate  and  impulave 
race. 

It  ia  not  proposed  in  thu  arlide  to  touch  on  any  of  the  political  or 
ecclcsiosticul  ijuestiuus  that  divide  tho  great  parties  of  the  present 
times.  It  is  rather  to  show  that  the  evils  of  Ireland,  the  turbulence 
and  disaffectiou  tliuL  HCem  the  chronic  malady  and  normal  condition 
of  hcT  people,  arc  not  to  bo  ascribed  cither  to  differences  of  Churchee 
and  religions,  or  to  misgovemment  on  the  part  of  England.  They 
aroso  from  a  state  of  things  long  anterior  to  any  differences  of 
Ohurchcs  or  religions.  They  aro-so  from  a  tenure  of  land  which  by 
its  very  nature  prevented  the  possibility  of  progress  or  improvement; 
for  land  thiiH  held  in  common  among  numerous  tribes  or  sopta  i»  in- 
capable of  progresH  or  improvement — a  tenure  that  has  its  nearest 

I      parallel  in  Now  Zealand.    And  if  it  be  found  that  all  that  the 
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stalesmansbip  of  the  present  day  can  iiii}f|?est  in  rcfcrmcc  to 
^ealftml  if  fimply  to  leave  its  viwt  territories  to  a  state  of  nafure," 
uncultivated  and  uncivilized  for  ever,   we  may  well  bear  lightly 
in  our   cunMurcH  on   tlioso  sevenU  govormnenta  who  have  found  til© 
nuuutgL-uicul  of  Lj'L'lund  th«  difficulty  of  their  times. 

The  (!ifficulty  of  Ii-cluid  iu  punt  CM3uturiot  is,  as  already  Ktat«d,  the 
diffiuuhy  of  Kew  Zwdiiiid  iu  thu  pnacut  day;  and  whether  with 
Uio  CVlta  of  one  iataud,  or  with  the  Maorics  ttf  the  other,  there  am 
only  two  courees.  On  ouc  bund  uwuit  with  putienec  the  fruits  of 
education,  nnd  let  it  be  an  education  that  will  teach  them  to  seo 
tliBt  labour  ia  the  allotted  duty  of  mankind,  and  that,  in  one  form  or 
another,  it  is  the  noblest  occupation  of  man,  xo  far  an  Ihis  life  is  con* 
ceni«l,  and  that  the  truest  indppendencs  is  thai  which  a  man  worki 
out  by  his  own  exertions,  and  that  the  sweetest  pleasures  of  life  are 
those  be  secures  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  or,  oa  the  other  bund, 
await  in  JJow  Zealand  the  sure  and  gradual  extinction  of  the  old 
race,  uiid  uwait  in  Ii-cUind  the  continued  exodus  of  her  ancient 
peopl«  U)  another  sphere — a ead  and  melancholy  aitemativo  for  a  race 
that,  wilb  all  their  faults,  has  proved  itself  cB|Kible  of  noble  things. 
ITjere.  in  the  new  world  of  their  adoption,  they  will  tiud  UihU  as 
broad  as  their  wishca — land*  of  milleiuiial  ^csxiv,  whero  no  landlord* 
wcro  ever  known,  and  no  rent*  were  ever  demanded.  Wo  hare  ever 
Byuipzithlzed  with  tbiin  in  their  eorrows ;  and  our  trucet  winh  forthcnt 
IB  that  they,  wlio  have  Ix^cn  discontented  here,  may  lind  content  und 
happiness  and  prosperity  in  the  huid  of  their  adoption.  Education 
or  emigration  are  essentials  for  the  tmnquillity  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland.  Tlio  moa.'mres  so  often  proposed  arc  the  more  quackery  of 
mcu,  who  think  the  exigencies  of  political  party  require  that  scra^ 
thing  be  done,  and  yet  care  not  what  that  something  be.  Such  measana 
Aggravate  rather  than  lessen  the  evU. 

H.  Ho  BART  SEnOUB. 
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TAe  2Vi)j«^  </ SopAoc?ff.  ^  ttne  Tmitlation  ;  wilh  a  Bioyraphicai  ^**nw  and 
tut  Appendix  \(f  rhvBKil  Clwrai  Odra  anii  L'lrirai  IHutoguti,  Gy  B<  H> 
pLincPTBE,  M.A.  f<iini]oti:  Alvxuiik'r  8tn>han.  lK(i7. 
ri^HK  paradox  *\Uv  Jj/Jiau  fratvii^-  hiu  Mldnm  rcc^ivod  bottor  iIItistmtii>R  Ihun 
X  by  tbe  wmDOtison  of  Mr.  I'luniptto'ii  aocoad  dditian  of  hiwi  "Stiplwcl'M"  wilh 
hisfirat.  The  Ifi-ttervaaiahtroTolnmas,  wlulotluitirhiolibehMjui't  |'iit('«-tli  i* 
in  Afto.  And  tliM  on«  toIutdo  not  only  «on1«iDB  »*  loucb  matlcT  w  iii  ItmluM 
predooosmr,  but  otcq  mora,  b«cau««,  ia  aomovbal  roltictont  <lcf<i<i4iic4>  to  u 
oaaMiuiu  of  critiGol  optoioD,  hohs»,  in  an  Appoudix,  tomod  nil  t!i<'  ■ 'i"iii>u<>f  "f 
Sophoctc*  into  rbjmo,  tbo  unriiyinod  cboniMM  *till  ocoupyiug  ''  iri  th<^ 

m<m  ftkin  to  tho  «pirit  oT  Oto«k  lyric.  Heroui.  tti«a.  as  -kv  etttrU^  !/>  oayinK. 
tha  tnitb  of  lEoMiod'a  prorflrb  w  vxtnupUQwI.  But  m  ani>Ui«>r  poiut,  aUy,  \b» 
sMond  edition  U  a  morud  improTctQo&t  on  lli«  Unt.  Tbii  luieliikM  of  tratui- 
JAtioD  ill  lli»  fumwr — iw  numcrotu  to  bo  condunod  on  tliQ  vcorv  vt  tuMv* 
althougb  Uut  pk«  vu,  no  doubt,  ait«d  in  ijl  Cftodour — an,  aa  fair  ■«  our 
ftxanunuttofi  Mrros  us,  utterly  parg«d  o«t  of  lli«  eooood  wUtion ;  muiif  furtliur- 
mon,  a  gnut  portion  of  tlioM  aoup  dinlo^oa,  to  coaunoQ  to  tboTr»f[KB>  wtuck 
genoTAlly  ouiunft  of  nnglc-Uacd  qucation  uid  nanvar,  luu  been  vnlimly 
rvwritteo,  «o  as  to  prM«r>'v.  om  &u-  ai»  tnMj  be.  tlifi  oouciao  fonn  and  dtm«t  {xnut 
of  tbo  Oronk  T,xofii>9,a:  Tu  tlwoe  nuy  d«  dddod  ftnciber  iinpn)TCtu<-ut,  t'>  wit. 
that  Ur.  I'ltnnptn  luu  cxniod  out  in  lti»  aiw  edittoa  tbo  niir..ii.I.  fjy]:"i 
from  the  OtmIc,  of  "■"H^g  rtropbe  oomMpood  inlh  ■ottttn*;'  <  ■  •■nrh ; 

ftodtlMiionou^  viUhnTel>MmaHdtoBbovUbal  tbervitinoio'- '.  '  vntm- 

monduion*  to  tUs  sow  r«dly  luuidy  and  »ccanito  tmitnliitjoa  ol  S^plificlnii, 

It  i«  lUMTbi&g  vbat  is  patv&t  to  OTDrr  odq  who  may  cnnic  in  i»iitair1  mlb 
Uw  book  it«vlf,  to  Nty  that  tho  outvnTd  fomi  uid  om  of  tli«  book,  nniJ  ito 
gwenU  tum-uul,  sn  iu  tb  l»vuur ;  but.  oa  tho  TbuU,  its  inward  vurth  U  sxpial 
to  ita  outmrd  promiae. 

imii,  OD  a  feV  points,  odo  may  nuonably  diffn  from  Mr.  Plompire'a  vivwi ; 
om  noDo  toore  so  than  hu  nsJui  optrandi  at  to  hi*  c^ontsaa.  It  IiimI  htum  wi«nr 
to  titick  tu  the  nniliya>cd  motrca  of  hia  fint  oditioa  than  to  "  Ikon  both  way*." 
and  to  throw  a  aop  to  rhyiDMta  and  uarbytaisU  aliLv.  ficnnled  aa  mm^  and  whan 
a  vaa  takao  into  aooount  bov  diaCw4eAil  aboaoo*  of  royms  ia  odea  and  lyiic 
compocittiooa  ia  to  tba  R^e*'*''  *■'•  ^-  X^omptra'a  doruMa  in  hU  Ir^n.r  nliiton 

T*— ~  ^•y TTf  Tin~r fnl     BoBaoftkinaflaDwaoDCKi  '  .irr/agb 

lua  innate  taato  ud  oarcital  imilation  of  tbo  vary  idiom  of  ha*  "r  i-itlhay 

eodortad  psaiaa  em  bona  oilica  dsroted  to  rhyma.  Una  sow.  aa  wv  ionk  apoo 
Iho  «M  and  tha  othar,  tha  fint  aopy  and  tha  woond— tha  Uuk  natoaa  a^  tb» 
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rhymiag  nwttns — t«gf«t  mImIk  otot  tu  tbat  ha  hoft  not  lot  wd  alMU :  tir  « 
mapiciBn  goina  nound  that  rb5iDe  is  aaooDgeiiiBl  and  imlhinil'i'T  to  him, 
nlt&nm^  in  vbatCTCr  be  does,  k  vorkman  m  BtmiUwt  of  pnipgwy  and  sd  brat 
upon  exoallcnw,  is  ran  to  riao  kiids  «S7  abom  modiocrita^     wa  iim  by  no 
THMii*  mm  that,  for  Boeunn  and  jtwtica  In  bia  ongbud,  ftCr.  numptia'*  ori^iaa] 
diomBfl  ime  not  muo  faitnAil  and  pmiaeworthj  than  Uwae  in  tlia  Apnendix. 
SolntioD  into  rbjnie  aoema  to  bar^  wauied  oat  boom  o<  Uw  impnaa  at  Sopocdeaa 
langoagD  and  poatiy.    Hie  piooew  of  ebakiiig  o])  vorda,  TBraeSt  and  ainiteiian. 
ff>  as  tii  sqiiaro  into  tlie  rmtdrad  oooplot,  or  tnplot,  or  quotiutn.  vi  oat  tab~ 
iludro,  in  tiitr  jwlgincnt  at  iMul,  to  tlia  pnwerraQoB  of  tlw  origiDol  giiirt  of  the 
niitbor.     Ufivf  for  thio  in  tho  bult  of  the  inditidtial  vb  cuuot  detemina :  bnt 
it  iTOTild  take  josmy  fiiiluros  to  cooTinco  na  that  a  fiiitUul  oopv  of  a  ehonu  cf 
8ophocl«<i  Blight  not  ho  rxocuted  in  ois<>  of  tho  rnrioufi  rfaymnig  oda-matiw 
irbirb  I>iydoii,  Popo,  Orny,  and  other  Ks|rludi  pootM  Iiiitu  imwI,  aa  •mdly  and 
*'Slotia.'n\y  ai  in  a  metro  UAtnunniBUad  by  tnynia.      Kar  it  it  clear  that, 
eivQD  the  rb^or**  akiU,  tho  botrnds  of  rfaynio  need  interfoTa  with  the  Ixnin- 
oorim  of  aooBB  and  n«anin;:,  or  nt  nil  cliwiRiujffv  th?  Boqiienoo  of  thoiighlR  and 
oxpTMnonv  in  tbv  OK>uk.    J  f  tho  vhonuui  in  uu  Appvodix  aru  looxur  and  \«m 
foithfiil  than  thow  in  the  bwly  of  tho  dranias,  thit  iM  not,  wo  £uicy,  nttribulahlA 
M  much  to  tho  incapacity  of  the  rbyrainemeaaiiM,  aa  to  tbo  kaaor  aptittuta,  ae 
veil  ea  to  the  pcediapootion  in  another  diiMtion,  of  Qu  enftanas.     And  this 
aeama  to  oomo  out  r-wr  and  nnon  on  (ompaiwrn  of  tbn  twain-    Mr.  Plnmitro'a 
two  manncTHf.f  handlinjcnfhnml  atrojiho  mny  Iw  illoBtratod  from  the  tliSllipafl 
ai  Oolono«  \'i'2\—V23^,  S<rric  r>><''  >Ai«i^  iiiaov^-     And  tho  <r«nion  ttttm  tho  bod7 
of  his  work  aball  b«  examined  tint.     It  tuhe  fairiy  and  fluontly : — 
"  IIo  vho  aneki  leaslh  of  lifa, 
Bligbtiag  th«  middla  mUi, 
Sliiul  ■com,  to  me,  at  iMit, 
A*  hrooding  o'or  vain  dMunu. 
Mill  the  long  AKyt  htut  Itmtfht 
Qriih  Mar  <DHf  tuurrr  gtt. 
Ana  jo;*— thon  oanil  act  •(• 
0ns  trace  of  wliatthejr  wen ; 
Wh«n  a  man  nataelh  on 
To  knpitli  of  day*  tioTond  the  rifihtfiil  beuno ; 
Biitlol  tfae  helper  conua  that  comet  btall. 
When  doom  of  uadea  looma  upon  hia  «^L 
Tho  faridccToom's  joy  all  gonci 
lliL'  Ivn  all  lilcnt  now, 
The  cooral  mneia  hiuhod, 
Deatheotnoiatlurt."— (p.  lOS.) 
Tho  force  «f  ibo  %iJih  «arifccro  H  Xiwac  JttvtI^w — rir.,  "  Liy-up-m-«loro 
aeoMr,"  Lh  hitrdly  hniuj^ht  out  in  thu  words  wo  print  in  itoUca ;  othtrrvise,  tha 
panaaKC  ia  oiiiiiicnUy  fuithi\il  tii  it«  reruk-nng.     no  ouo  can  oooiplain  uf  SroK  nc 
■C  w\Uy  ni«v  tcv  OittcvruQ  xeappearing  aa 

*■  VibMi  a  man  puaMh  on 
To  length  uf  daya  beyond  the  rightful  bonino." 
Bat  whaa  tbo  pa$m  ara  turoud  ovor,  ud  in  p.  435  ona  eoniBa  upon  Ihu  fiiUo*- 
ing  vonioii.  it  i»  lui^xixitihlo  not  to  »eii  that  much  has  oraporatea.  inuidL  suflbnd 
diuiliuQ,  and.  uol  a  Littlo  that  ia  oxtranooui  boon  Coiatcd  in: — 
"  One  irhoM  desLra  is  ntmng 
For  length  o(  d>^-a. 
Who  Hiighta  ihu  middle  path, 

Tnu  path  ofpmin  : 
He  in  mv  eyoe  ahall  aeom' 

Uere  onMUBOr  ywia  ;* 
For  oMmoa  lei^h  of  dajv 
Briogw  umiB-ht  but  pnin ; 
And  Joyi;— thou  mnst  not  nov 

Their  d  walling  gueae, 
'When  once  a  man  give*  way 

To  hop«'§  MUtHflgi 

At  I-.Judn  the  helper  ooaua 

Tliitl  cniiie*  to  all, 
When  1I»4c4*  ij'^om  apptat*, 

Aivtitark  tfntiiftfaiC 
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1  eonglcM  tbon, 
.    .      igyuiMt— 
I  oodiM  to  itqHe  tils'  end— 

Tha  thrcn  roTsm  italicixnd  &ro  pwo  uUitiorM  of  Uu>  tmnftlator,  nnil  miut  ho 
taken  OS  invusBBuy  coninloinsntit  of  hu  riiymo — nooemary,  vn  maon,  in  tiia  case 
of  tho  iodiviilaa]  tmiiBUitor.  Bnt  if  one  teste  tho  puaago  b;  tho  rondermjf  of 
mriAvTo,  WbiQ  DntiuKl,  this  Tsraioa  ifl  fkirtlier  fntm  tne  orig;tiial  thsn  war. 
"Brings  nonght  but  piun"  iit  iio  oxpromion  of  tka  ■nry  Tajruottt  tatt,  uid 
It  wAiov  rti6  Of  Aovroc,  jusC  beloT,  liuoa  tha  vary  nnallwl  ftetwe  of  itself  in  tbe 
tnuulatiDD, 

*'  When  onr«  n  man  fftvm  way 
To  liopo'ii  nx«'(t«a. 
Tho  paflMgD  would  Imvo  haun  tiKtjir  tn<!it< d ,  Uuil  Thfr.  Plumptro  written— 

"  Wlim  mu)  halh  bod  lii>  nruj 
In  liiu's  osHM," 

if,  u  ir«  beU«r»,  KlmaleT'a  iat«rpn>tetioB  «if  the  paf«6^  is  tbc  right  on«. 

Bui.  iDd«<!>d.  thn  ivhilrt  fif  iho  rhymin)'  chorus  in  ttiiii  tiistftiic-.-,  an  iii  m&ity 
4ther«  vo  CDuld  cito,  (^it^  ftirthor  from  tho  originAL  tban  tbatirtuch  isusrhymed, 
and  that  vitlio7it  any  inbdrriut  caum  that  wo  oui  diaeovvr. 

Aiiotht>r  point  to  which  wa  onnnot  h«lp  takinc  axwplion  is  tho  affectatjoo. 
no  doubt  gaming  j^rotind  nmong  toiiu):^!'  sobolare  Uuu  Mr.  l*lum)>ttv,  of  a 
Greek  nomcnclatniv  xaii  orthr.j{raphy  itioio  n«ir  tho  ori^al  form  thitn  that 
vhich  our  KngUidi  foKfuthiir*  \iAva  iKfrnovod  frtan  th»  Lntin.  Thn  qiKwtion  iii 
ft  dvlicattt  ono,  and  our  plea  for  di»Mnt  ttom  tb«  now  way,  or  mthor  tho  roviral 
of  Uw  oldotrt  wuy.  ia  dofeionoo  to  ouebom  and  hatred  uf  jjedantri,-.  Al»o  mioo 
ooaaideiration  ia  duo  to  thoM  whci  haTO  learnt  thedr  mytholo'ity  from  toxt- 
boolu  which  cy>n«pir«d  to  givo  Qrealt  nbmcia  in  IjntiniwMl  fnnu".  Itiit  if  &  chAngo 
is  «apfl<diont^-if  reform  mii9t  be  had — it  should  bo  finul  and  consiBtout.  9acb 
is  not  Mr.  Plumptro's.  We  cannot  Beo  vh.y  "Ajiuc"  should  rotum  to  hia 
|jriiiutiT«  tiamo  "  Aias,"  o&y  moro  than  "  (Edipos"  to  th«  iineuphonious  and  as 
y«t  uiiattauipt«d  •'Oidipoiw."  Why  is  "Cruon"  not  vrntUm  "J£ro»n,"  aatl 
"  Jocaato.  "  likMta."  if  procicioiL  uud  aichinological  esactneea  of  aomoncliituro 
•TO  worth  tvndcringi' — wliidi  irv  yvntuio  to  doubt.  It  should  t>o  ono  tlimK  or 
tho  other :  uud  hum,  lu  in  tho  'lumticfQ  haw  tbu  chonuwH  tikuuld  bo  randetvd, 
wlutvTor  is  douo  tthoold  bo  dou*;  ro»olutely  Mii  luuformly. 

tJtill  we  miut  cboeriuily  own  tbkt  in  many  ttiioga  Mr.  11umptr«  is  ' '  winniAg 
to  tho  URhti"  and  that  his  vocnnd  vlitivn  ua  mnoh  turpoaeca  hit)  firvt  oa  wo  hopo 
tho  third  ui  desUuod  to  outifu  the  Mwond.  His  fint  tault  was  iaacounwy.  Tau 
ho  huB  woU-uigh  conquoied.  Ia  hia  now  edition  it  i^>peara  to  be  iuaeoislon. 
Hia  tliird  edition  will  do  tho  wolcomor,  if  it  holds  stoutly  to  ono  principle,  bo 
that  what  it  may. 

But  probably  tho  vx&olli'uo>  of  hia  trtuinUition  will  olway*  voiiHiiit  in  tho 
Jiap]^  and  doeo  rc-pr<j<iK'ntui>.-tit  of  Uiv  iuiubic  pusooLtui  iu  fitting  bluuk  verM. 
To  pitch  on  a  ainp^lo  in^ancu  from  tho  tirat  play  in  the  rolume,  what  could  ba 
mom  oxaot  thui  tho  rondonnK  of — 

frfiii^-  atcdi'  uiis  tO'  'ixi9,  ar(  intorakq," — <Ed>  T>  iH — S, 
"  He  went.  BO  spaki.'  h&,  pilnHm-wlas,  aftr. 
And  never  mor«  oime  bank  aa  forth  bu  want ;" 

«T  this  tren^tioii  of  nfipooch  of  Philoctotas,  goring  oror  the  IriMuf  his  bow 
nnd  iirrows,  which  n  compaiuMiD  with  tho  original  wUl  sliow  to  to  oxoeUcntly 
dOBt.     (Fhil.  054—60.     iiU'  aMc  rdX«c— *iain»  taxiy)  :— 
"  But  T  mysalt  olaa,  ahaU  gira  a  ncal 

To  tho«e  who  garo  mc  nilno,  and  whom  I  chand 

Voir  «hii11  chiuc  mi\  and  I  bi  miJ^ry 

BfcftU  poy  in  doaUi  ihft  jiouiJtv  of  du'iith 

By  tan  inflictcl,  and  nil  this  ia  done 

By  one  who  tt^tntd  to  know  no  evil  ttaonght" 

inthoT  rcriiian  niity  make  thia  transladon  of  &>pIiix'lo8  an  tma  man 
Tnluablo  and  «tanihuil  work ;  tint  u»  it  now  ve,  unit  iudi-ru-tidiMiUy  of  tho  raliulile 
intruductory  life,  which  ban  boon  Wbre  noUcad,  it  enoctnally  mipoisedoa  the 
rottwrs,  mill  TraTikliiis  and  I>aloa. 
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A  CrUkai  Expotititm  qf  the  Third  Chaj>tfr  of  tht  Eptslbi  to  the  Anaam.  A 
Ibmogiqio.  By  Jjuiks  Morisox,  D.D.  Londoa:  IlamilUHi.  A<UiitB. 
anA  Co.    Olugov:  Uoriaoo. 

Titia  MaiiDKni|ili  aiipeara  to  us  to  bo  nrefiiUj  and  thoofclitfuUy  written :  »nd 
no  one  CAQ  ciuostion  tlifl  extent  of  Ur.  Uomoa'a  learning,  norlbe  profoidoii  vitiL 
ThiclL  ho  hiiB  poiiiotl  it,  out  oror  the  pNcM  of  this  ui^  Tolnmo.  Aaiuiaing 
the  DorrvotnCM)  of  Ida  report  of  opimoiu.  tmi  work  will  bo  rcolty  valuable  to  tha 
aohotar  io  ila  almost  oxbauatitv  trcatmont  of  tbo  pnan^  of  i>cni'tara  vith  wbicb 
it  <)»Ib.  Still,  one  mnat  coofeaa,  a  question  anaea  «lu4hor  Uub  cxce^dingty 
olabomto  kiad  of  commentary  be  not  an  overdoing  of  labour.  Wo  chh  mular- 
ataud  und  approciato  a  oom^vohenara  nad  oomDeodioas  handboiik  like  Da 
'Watta'Si  summuizing  tfao  opmiooa  of  otliBn,  villi  oocasioaal  abort  and  t«na 
detiTerancea  of  his  own  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  wo  iinito  aeo  the  pnwiticabilit]; 
of  moxteriDg  a  oammetitary  wbioh,  while  ttvtHy  diaoiunnnK  the  meaatnjs  of  tho 
contojit.pTw  brief  Dotioesc^  the Ti<)w»taki>3  by  others ;  but  when  the  opmiocM  of 
othera  uro  KiTon  in  dotnil,  and  with  n  coDBidprahlo  amount  of  diaotiwionof  eac^ 
and  to  thin  ia  added  it  lon^  and  «lnborrkto  diM|uinticia  of  the  authur'a  aim  ock 
erery  wnni,  we  really  doulitr  the  iMiwiLility  of  uinTiiijt  indiridual  hamao 
knowlsdeo  beyond  the  limita  of  a  few  ohaplcre  of  iho  aacred  text-  In  the  pro- 
sent  work.  th«  disciusion  of  31  rorwa  occupie«  42:;  pogos.  Now  ibc  RptHtfe  to 
the  Itdntaiis  rxmtaiDa  -t  1 2  I'orom,  and  would;  roquiro  noooiding  to  Dr.  BforiiMa'fl 
acalo,  oren  suppoting  tlmt  no  portion  domjuiiliwl  mure  elaborate commetit  than 
ch,  iii.,  no  IctiH  ch&n  u.uon  pB-ptos,  i.r.,  witliin  -i^  ]><iKi^  of  twice  the  mimbar  in 
ths  livo  volatnw  of  Al£>rd'8  Orook  TeatauiPiLt :  t»y  lu  thick  octavo  TolamMh 
Curr\-  thin  rate  through  tho  whcdu  Now  Tpslnmont.  nnd  the  roonlt  is,  thatm 
should  want  for  it  a  ooinmontary  extoniltng  through  i>9,Q'il  pogea,  or  ITS 
thick  oeliivoB- 

It  is  true  that  soma  of  this  inordinate  lengtliinoa§  ia  owing  to  Dr.  Uorison'a 
pocnliar  ntylo.  Ho  a  ^von  to  long  Latin  compounds,  and  to  tho  nvoiilanoo  of 
short  tennM,  wli«ro  loni^  onm  can  be  hail,  h'.^.,  whun  St  I^ul  in  mr.  ft 
resumes  thu  fintt  penton,  Dr.  Uoriaon  dnaciibM  lum  an  Itnving,  "  in  his  paus^ 
re-entered  Into  iiitercoiniiiuuioii  of  coiiKciouMHim  wilh  hisi  cnontirmen  ia 
funeral."  and  nteaka  of  our  "  rocogaisiog  a  |>erferTly  uiiartificial  aimpliot^of 
spontaneous  intarconununion  and  Bympstby."  Sudi  words  as  thase  use  vf  » 
gii<Ht  deal  of  paper. 

It  would  bo  Mdda  the  aim  of  theaanoti(»a,ftnd  indcod  of  area  a  longnr  atlida 
in  thia  journal,  to  diacusawith  Dr.  Moriaon  datails  of  intmiretatiaut  On  manf 
of  these  wo  ^lioaid  be  entirely  at  issue  with  hiiu.  We  may  menlioa  aa 
examples  his  iDterprolationa  of  iuruditoc.  nfMux^fitBa.  'tXairriipioy. 

We  nri'  Imuiid  to  Nty  thut  t lintiighout  our  vxanunation  of  iJim  Uxik,  wv  hara 
neror  found  u.iiy  unfair  truainiaut  of  ot)nonenta,  or  auytblng  but  courteoua  aad 
nupoQinil  rofereuce  to  the  opiuioas  of  otiiors. 

Tht  IIutvTy  c/  PhiloK^hij  from  'I'lialf  to  Cfnir.  By  GeOBGE  IlBXIiy  LBm. 
Third  Kditiou.  2  vols.  London :  Longmans,  1S(>T. 
Tills  new  edition  «f  an  old  book  is-  highly  ireditable  to  the  ability,  induBtry, 
and  huutuly  of  its  niithor.  In  the  ton  yoant  which  buve  elnpwil  nnr^  the  ls«t 
jtubUcatiou  of  the  work,  it  hrm  grown  t»m!nrly  doiibla  ita  former  hulk;  luidthe 
IBOUUe  ia  mainly  owinp  to  the  biudabla  euro  with  which  ACr.  Lewes  bus  araBed 
himself  of  new  matarius  of  vnrious  kinds,  and  to  bis  readiness  to  moke  uea  of 
tiie  aaaiRUnoo,  not  only  of  Ihnxo  wrttun*  who  in  a  grMit  measoie  aynipatluM 
with  his  own  views,  but  aUo  ol'  iIioko  of  nppDMtu  Mnotds  of  thought.  That  Uui 
anthnr'n  fimdomoiitAl  ])riiid;>leti  should  remain  nnchangcrl  is  no  moro  thaa 
mi^ht  iiatumlly  ba  DXjMWtod :  but  though  we  oaauot  aecept  the  etsndpaint  ftoiii 
wMi:li  be  surveys  the  bixtoiy  of  phUoeophr,  WB  most  acknowledge  hia  merit 
as  H  L'undid  and  liberal  dinriplu  of  a  aohoolwhoae  ndhonmta  harnnnt  fUwayn 
fhnwi)  thooe  laudabk  quiilibos,  and  oa  an  honest  if  not  alwnr*  an  aeeurata 
cxptuit'ir  of  men  wheeo  hnhits  of  thoaghtara  too  remote  from  bis  owrt  to  make 
the  expoaitieti  an  easy  task.  Clearness  of  thonght,  Urelineea  of  atyle,  and  • 
power  uf  importing  interest  to  hia  sul^oot,  are  merits  to  the  praise  of  which  Mr. 
l.ftwfii  IK  fftii'Iy  entitle  ;  bnt  wn  cannot  h^tp  ndiling  that  thM*  cxMilli^nffva  nra 
impairMl  by  tJio  adoption  of  a  defdctiro  point  of  xinv,  and  an  cmoooua  method 
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^^  ,  Ut.  Loitm  ia  a  duuplo  of  tha  Poutivd  Phnoaophy  of  Oamtl,  iad 
,jijfik'thq  prvvioim  kiMtory  of  human  thoiight  in  Uie  lignt  of  a  pn^psratl* 
CbmMaiui — r  sniw  of  proliminary  thioOB  uslioriDg  iii  the  aiupioicmB  birlli  of  tha 
FhUctophu  J^itive.  Wo  vill  not  go  bo  for  a«  to  say  firlununt  mon(M,  yot  u-o 
osnoot  liolp  feeling  that  Uitirou  n  etnuigo  ineungruitjr  botwo«o  th«  nrnujit  and 
tli»  and,  uia  tliat  tbia  incon^titj*  iinpu.rU  a  oorrMVondin^  oh&»Gtcr  lo  Mr. 
Lena'a  trcatinont  of  }iia  Kubcet.  Hw  nomtHrB  hardly  talliM  irJth  hia  theoty. 
He  giTCB  OS  a  dBftoition  of  philMophy  voU  suiUid  to  tb«  only  phiLoeophy  reoog- 
nina  tv  positiriBm,  but  bj-  no  means  Boit«d  to  the  evstoms  of  thought  whidi 
^tum  t£o  main  nuhjout  (if  his  hiHt»iy.  Thv  cHioo  of  thiUtHophy,  ho  CoU»  ua,  ia 
"^tAc  tjftUnatimtion  of  Ihe  ccntrplioat  /umithrd  />y  Thnjn/f/  and  Stienet," 
[•p.  xviii.)  The  method  of  Theology,  lio  further  toJla  us,  ia  thfi'Subjootive,  tint 
M  Soienee  the  OlgectiT*.  I'hilivtophy,  while  in  alliaaco  with  Tiioologj-,  tulopted 
th»  BUbjoctiTO  method:  with  thf)  iidrnnco  <>f  ^onuQ,  it  gnultially  dutuaboi] 
itwif  ttntn  ThMlOBf,  nntit  "  tinnlly,  th«  alU«inbrarine  progreM  of  Soionca  haa 
roTood  Philoaoj^T  nanUy  to  adopt  uq  objective  method:  this  ii  its  preaant  phaae 
— the  FoattiTO  Pniloaophy,"  (pp.  it,,  xm.) 

Under  thia  theory,  one  of  two  altcraatiraa  eeama  inevitable.  Kither  thoolooy 
mtist  aooopt  the  ohjeetiTO  method  likamiw,  er  phLloeoi>hy,  hnriDg  ttonkly 
adopted  thta  method,  miut  omim  from  ita  office  of  ayntmnatimng  the  tionceptions 
fumiehed  hv  theology,  and  npiily  itself  exolonvoly  to  thoae  fbruiahed  by  acionce. 
Under  the  former  oltemattTe,  thoology  Trould  become  simple  otbeiftm,  noao  the 
loaa  ao  vere  abo  to  adapt  (m  her  creed  M.  Comte's  vonhip  of  tha  Orand  Ktn,  the 
ideal  of  humanity-.  Under  the  l&tter  oltemativo,  phjloeophy  bocomM  entirely 
aepaiated  from  tbeotogy,  and  one  h&lf  of  Mr.  Lovm'*  doiiiiition  ia  no  Longier 
anpHonble.  And  eiitber  olterDA-tive  ia  e(|uaUy  fatui  to  hir.  t'CA-ca'e  conoeptiou  of 
ptulosophv  and  its  hiatoiy.  The  traneoeiu^lal  idcaa  about  which  phitoeophy 
oecupiu  beraolf  before  the  potitive  epoch,  God,  Imniortnltty,  L'itu«ulily,  Ex- 
tatohoe,*  are  precUetv  those  to  which  the  objectivii  uiothml  i*  iiinpplioable, 
beoanae  thiy  caunoL  "bo  verified  by  oxpcrienov.  They  inu»t,  lh*refoi'e,  from 
hoae«ferth  be  exeludod  li«m  philosophy,  whether  philowpby  l>o  rrgnrdrd  <u 
amtoaciog  a  po<itiTe  theology,  or  as  separated  from  theolo)^  »llog<>Uirr.  Hut 
it  wait  the  prasonoo  ef  theeo  very  ideas,  and  theneceinty  oi'  giring  •eine  acccunt 
of  theoi,  which  droTe  men  into  philosc^y  at  tlw  beginning,  and  nae  atimul&tod 
the  pursuit  erer  since.  ExidiidA  thorn  uom  pbiloeophj  hy  au  arbitrary  defini- 
tioo,  aad  tlie  ocJy  consequenoe  will  hv  tliut  luuu  will  ooatiuue  to  iotiuire  ubont 
thna  under  aemo  otbor  nam*.  Men  became  pJuloaophers  beoiam  thay  were 
aoteootent  witli  phenomena,  booauw  the  very  coooeptioa  of  chonomena  aaeucb 
euggested  the  idea  of  eometlung  beyond  phenomena ;  and  wmlii  the  saggestaon 
raBaaioa,  the  inquiry  will  olill  ko  ou.  The  only  queotioa  will  bo,  whetn«r  this 
or  the  antagonist  ay«t«m  has  thu  better  right  to  the  name  ef  ptiloeophy,  and  on 
thi^  point  prcscnption  ib  ia  fitronr  of  ttw  oldor  poaeoeeor.  Dut,  bo  this  as  it 
may,  ao  long  tw  nuch  idoiui  <:xi«t,  eo  long  they  will  etunalato  inquiry  into  their 
otigin  and  import:  if  the  inquiry  hais  hiUierto  prorcd  illuaory,  there  mUHt  bo  on 
onginofUisiOuBiau,  and  u  truth  <'f  which  it  ia  the  penrersiou :  it  ia  cot  suffictcnt 
to  oosdenui  man  to  the  tusk  of  rogiatecing  the  xeeombluioce  and  eucccMOna  of 
[JMaonMaa,  until  wo  have  rocoociled  the  aontonoo  with  the  youruiag  which 
impels  him  to  aim  at  something  more,  until  we  have  shown  the  true  puipoee  of 
that  ycaniing,  and  the  means  by  whii^h  it  may  lef:iUtiiately  bu  sutistied. 

If  further  proof  wvn  needed  <ii  the  ineufficienc)-  of  Mr.  Lowee'a  stand- 
point, it  might  bo  found  in  his  thoory  of  Kuceaaaiy  Tnitlu.  Uost  philoeophars 
of  the  empincal  aohool  attempt  lo  aboliah  the  diatinctivn  between  neceswuy 
uul  oootingtMit  truths,  by  aseortiuK  Uiui  idl  tiniths  are  equally  contingent, 
equally  capublo  of  Wng  rcvorwd  under  diilvront  conditions  of  expohonou  and 

■  Wd  omit  Frncdoiit,  whtph  Sir.  I.>in<^ii  (nnd  hs,  bu  high  Bhiloeophical  authority  on 
hi*  tide;  claBMv  unonn  Lhi>  imiiini-Rn  trhich  tmnscend  oxpTinenoe.  We  cuinot  ntcept 
this  cLudfication ;  nn  the  contncy.  vr  hold  tliat  tbe  (ad  of  tho  ttnedom  ef  the  irill.  Lao 
exirteacc  irfjwnvr  to  Jo  or  not  to  do  n  purticnlar  act.  is  im  tniicba  nuttuc  of  expenonn) 
■a  the  bet  that  wo  too  or  hear,  and  is  ai  little  aJtocUd  hy  any  difficulty  in  OKpliiniiijt 
how  it  oan  be.  The  many  ingMuous  Mgnmants  of  nccoMltanans  to  prove  that  tho  will 
b  not  free.  In  defiance  of  oar  emudQiuaniN  of  fKadam,  nuy  be  a»  unanswerable  im  tho 
aruiuiiiulu  of  Zeno  agalnal  molion.  a.Q<l  a»  liltio  cuavindng  as  these  ace  lo  a  man  who 
ill  coniduua  that,  aa  amatlwuf  (ikI,  )if  duc^  uiOre. 
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:uuM>uatton.  KD-.  Mill,  for  inataiiM.  coiuiden  it  uot  tncndihle  thai  in 
romote  port  of  tho  uciverw  tvo  stxaight  line*  may  oocloae  a  space,  or  two  mA 
two  niM&o  fivR.  h£r.  Lwm  attflinpbi  to  obliterate  Uw  distinolioia  by  an  ojipast* 
piocMi,  nuustaininjir  tbut  ail  Imtfaii  uv  eqiuJlvJiioo«Mar^ :  cootini^iicy  w  unlj 
pi*^Bl^Lr  wMle  prD[ki«itioa>  an  unvenfliHl;  iiu  inojxNabaiM  vfatm  vurifledaie 
naeeanuy.  "  Tmt  72  and  140  addod  tog:edior  tuI  malut  212  is  a  ttnth  wUdi, 
ofcjeotiTMy.  lias  no  oontingeiv^  whntoTor;  but  there  is  a  Bubjaotim  contiiigenojr 
in  this,  ad  in  all  ollif r  imrunlutl  pniptMntiims.  namoly.  tho  oootingency  of  onr 
nuNcaloututiug."  1u  Iiki>  DuuuttiT,  "  amiiitiitiK  that  tbi,<m  lh  ita  <>xlttnul  irorU, 
its  order  ciuiit  1m  uocMsary,  i.e.,  the  rwlationa  musL  Ihi  what  th»y  are ;  the 
oontisgniioy  can  only  lie  in  uie  ramotoeaB  or  inoQrrectne«s  of  mir  appraciiitiim 
of  tfaose  i^tioae,"  Cp-  "■>)■  "^^^  panllel  the  author  canias  im  lar  im  to  aay. 
■"that  Grv  irill  iilnny«  igiiitv  jMpvr  on  ull  future  ooaunooa  vhich  jirvMat 
ooiiililionH  pi-M'iwly  toiuilar  to  thuw  tltat  Imre  ouc9  chumiI  the  ianitioB.  ia  a 
truth  beanii>;  the  charactsr  of  necesnty  and  uniTonalilf  wliiob  Mlonga  to  all 
idtmtical  propoaitioiia.  axid  to  thgae  only,"  (p.  crii.]- 

W«  thiiik  that  Mr.  Iiewoa  has  misatutod  uiv  oiroumstiuioe  vhi«h  omutitatoa 
tlw  nwmwty  of  mathMoatial  judgmanta.  It  lm  sot  that  m  oiiuiot,  h^on  u« 
tew  oKrrtaiittd  the  true  ntution,  conooiyo  any  other— thia  we  ooa  aanly  do  by 
bloBdennif  in  oar  oaloulation :  it  ia  thnt  the  tma  nation,  wAm  ofWHiMMKetHcd, 
is  ooao(riT«i  to  bo  m  fixed  and  rninltsrablo  that  in  no  part  of  tho  nniviaw  <aa 
it  powiibly  bo  ottivrwim,  nod  l>y  no  oxortion  »f  [Miu'or,  wA  otaii  of  omnijpotuica, 
ran  it  ]i<MiRbIy  be  tdiaomd.  Qui  I,  to  uikn  ytt.  hiiwo**»  own  oxanples.  after  I 
hovooDoe  aaoortained  uiat  72  and  UU  added  tagetliar  mako  212,  ooaoinTe  it 
poaaible  that  in  any  part  of  the  univeraa  they  make  any  other  nmnlrar,  or  by 
any  nnrtaon  of  p<iw«r  Kitn  lm  mado  to  do  so  ?  Can  I,  nniD,  ooucairo  it  jiocaih!* 
that  Am.  luiTin^  onm  i^nitoil  piipor.  cmn  in  any  piirt  of  tho  onivonHi,  nr  nn  aay 
other  oGcoBtoD,  not  igmto  it,  tin-  olhor  ooniUdons  being  nredaoly  aimihu'  P  •  To 
the  fbrmer  question  vo  iiDhiMitatin^y  aosvor  nn;  to  tlio  letter  yM.  To  dmy 
thia  (lifibranoa.  aa  Mr.  Lowea  does,  ia  atmply  tn  dUf  irt  th"  fiuit  1u  suit  a  thMTy. 

Tha  bo^  of  tha  work  ti  not  no  mudi  a  Hiirtory  uf  Phtlo«o)ihy  aa  a  aeriea  of 
detu^Md  hiognqihiml  and  raiti<ml  akatehae  of  onrinio  mmoMintative  bmii  in 
philoBopfay.  .ia  a  histoiy  its  continuity  i*  brotoa  by  tiia  omisoon  of  Uw 
minor  naTncn  in  most  of  tho  opocbx;  oiid,  for  that  reason,  it  is  dafioeot  is 
marking  tha  relations  of  the  sevoral  opochs  to  eatth  other.  To  undantand  bov 
0D9  wAool  of  philOHopliy  Iwoamo  marged  in  another,  it  w  often  mresaajy  to 
tsace  it  iri  ita  progreaH  and  dnolino  na  well  a*  in  its  origiQ,  to  exanuns  fl» 
dostoiaoa  in  thoir  trsnaminion  tbrougih  di*ciplas  aa  welt  on  in  tboir  first  foma- 
tion  atthe  hands  of  tha  master.     The  plan  adopie<l  in  these  Toloraea  is  lb 

firing  the  hiHtoryof  an  empire  in  tho  fonn  of  Hrrie  of  tbn  fnunden  off  sueoairiVB 
ynn«tiiiM;  and  mo  genenil  effect  of  t.h«  whotn  iu  to  jin^wt  tha  a|ipaamus  of 
nothing  liut  KiiorKuuiTo  rfrrolutiona.  We  xhould  not  for  an  instant  drcun  ot 
ehorging  Ur.  T.qwos  with  intmtionnl  iinfatnii?^.  In  what  he  baa  aetual^ 
attnmptod  wo  bclieTA  him  to  be  bntfa  honiut  and  painHtakiog ;  but  thflploa 
whii'Ji  ho  ha«  choeen,  considering  wbrtt  i«  IirTl  nndonu  iw  woll  aa  what  im  dune,  it 
singularly  fiivotunbln  to  hin  gnnnriil  dmagn  of  rapreacrDting  die  oonise  <lf 
m^^yeioal  sMcnlatiAn  lu  notliing  hut  Uo  obb  and  flow  of  oontradiotey 
opinions.  Another  iviiiiilt  of  thia  method  ia  thnt  many  distingiitxhnd  names  an 
omittvd,  which,  if  nottherpry  faigfaeetinphilow>phy,  npiwelloittiUud  to  a  plaos 
in  ita  history.  Tn  the  modi^m  poHod  nlcmr,  surely  Mal»brtmi>hD  and  Amoold, 
Wolf  and  his  sohool,  Jiicobi  and  Sohleinrmanhnr,  Stewart  end  Itrown,  shoold  not 
have  been  omitt&d  in  a  work  which  rooo^niiiOB  Hartley  nnd  Darwin  and 
Destutt  do  Tracy ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  anthafa  nagleot  of  sioral  philoeop^, 

*  Wa  hnvu  not  La  this  tecond  euo  put  the  altaniative  of  an  oxertloa  ot  Omnipetcse^ 
beciiuin  xuch  on  t^xiirtkin  would  itvelf  bo  n  cbanj^e  in  tha  dniunstanoea  TM  tha 
diltinclian  ia  tu  stmnjtiy  omrki^d  on  tltin  nippniiitiao  na  uu  the  other*  Why  can  I 
auppow  mch  rm  excrljun  ponoililn  in  thu  otio  in^toocu  and  not  ia  the  other  f  Why  Ma 
I  DOnceiro  it  pDoiiblti  for  OnuiipoUinci;  to  destroy  the  pow^r  of  (ire  to  igtiltc  pap«s, 
rctniniiiR  all  tJut  utlier  prapvMtiM  of  An  and  ptpor;  and  why  atn  I  nM  Momre  it 
powiblu  for  Oranipotenco  tu  di^iitra]-  tho  power  of  Tl  to  mnke  ?I3  wlim  added  to  110, 
retaining  the  otlier  projxirtjea  of  the  two  nnm^'On  f  That  I  con  do  the  one  and  cannot 
do  tiie  other  ia  a  dmple  Act  of  oonadouaiiBaB. 
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tbcir  finae  br  Acir  faadin^  to  wmk»  4Nir  twit  yif^hr  by 
^nnSxa^iaaL ;  ud  it  tw Mtmd  ifao  tet  On  waui  rf  tW  loA 
alwQU  bad  oOien  to  Mfanr  m  t^  aaetndu  Bnd,MbMud  wAk 
to  BxaoRBta  ihe  liMiiMitwi^tka  of  fiketr  toklen.     Ike  A«fsi  H 
SopkuCiB  iMt  tt^  aq^ftNsdncMrpan  ^  aai*  il  OOTni ;  hat  ftrt 
tL^  fixtnd  k  oocnpt  taaa  pnmXnr  nd  m*  «ntMt  t»  fViM  with  IW 

ire  need  DOC  TKljaDlc^oo  Oft  taitiBsvf  of  natoL  Xenopba  nd  Aj'iiMk 
not  odIt  i^wak  in  stnailBr  Unciuga  of  the  Oajhufa  in  |{mmkm,  bui  te  4oelriMa 
-which  ttie  Ibmerpata  into  toe  nioaA  of  Bmiee,  ho  to  the  hSL  mt  XmmKKtk  «■ 
ovrtliisg  ▼hieh  nato  MoQiee  to  llnavpnams  er  OdUolM. 

One  or  two  miiuiT  inaceondei  in.  flas  pert  of  Ao  w«ct  mey  be  pefalil  «■!, 
not  by  eny  meeaa  u  apedBHns  of  ito  |;eaienl  «&ander,  bat  >■  MmHhU 
UeniiMHe  iridah  may  be  eed^  reoMTad  in  eootbu'  edttiaa.  We  cmbdm  ecaqpt 
-flw  BBtlwr'e  tnudelicMi,  «  nder  ^mimAimb.  of  PumaDidee,  ri  t^t  »KW  Im 
riv0.  "tho  highwrt  iVifjminf  itrginiirtinngiTnethe  hi)[hfMt  dajme  of  dMnmbl." 
It  nther  m<«a«  that  the  prniondecstin^  rteaont  («t  er  oud)  fai  «*ch  wtan 
daUcmiaaw  the  chencter  m  hu  t*'«"|*»      So  Thaoafanutne  axideia*   it  (D* 

to  which  the  lenKa  u«  liahls  ate  eacribed  by  Putnanidee  to  the  outoriat  voa- 
■titBtioa  of  maa'a minds,  which  ara  baffled  Anm  the—me  ehnweti  utiMnatef 
the  pheooiiHoel  worid.  aiid  diObr  in  tbair  Mwer  of  thought  eoca(ilin(  aa  Ihe  MM 
or  the  other  elMnent  predofotaatas.  Anotii»r  tnoaUdou  in  whiuh  we  en  oam> 
peUail  to  differ  from  Hr.  Lvww,  though  hara  he  hae  the  eufiport  of  the  oUaal 
commentators,  iii  liia  roudartDg  of  Arutotle'a  hmguege  ooocwnlw^  Aiiexacaiae 
aa  compared  vitb  Smpedodse.  ntc  tpr^te  ^^tw:.  by  "infitrior  in  rMMrt  of 
opinion?'  BeeidM  that  the  antithnu  between  "  eerttar  in  an  "  and  "  lator  in 
works"  if  by  thin  reoderin^  roduoed  to  a  maro  verbal  quitihle.  the  inti>rpreta> 
tioa  is  atao  inconwiiitont  with  tho  opinian  otaewhora  exnrMM  by  Arietotle  ae 


to  the  iehit3n>  merita  of  tha  two  pliilomphcne,  with  hie  <waunm  <e  the  **  Uaplng 
]Biigiege"orEinpedocilea<ifetopA.  L4)eadhi8  hifdi  praiao  of  AnaxamM  aa 
the  one  aober  man  among  nah  ha1>bleta  {MttajA.  i.  3].  We  batiera  Q»t  the 
tnae  maauinff  of  f-artfios  in  thi§  poamga  ia  "  moro  darakned,'*  "bolooBinf  to  a 
latoFpfaBM  of  thought; "  luid  thi«  isconfimed  by  Aristalla'a  aobeoquent  ungaa^ 
concening  the  theory  of  Anaxogoraa,  fioiAir**  fUvnt  n  nmpvwX^ttut  rele  f eriftr 
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XiyoMi.  A  iaoT»  iiii<)a«ttionablo  ini«trnnalntion  otgnis  in  a  brier  paawy.   "Uo 

rcwnit  Iwing  forc«t  to  ri^ur  af  spooch  snil  lliduglit AnsloUe  i 

itvu  tboaght  bod  tMte  in  his  doy— li  <irp«^oyr«  ^iupm^tic"  (p.  133). 
quotntioD  is  from  Kih.  Sir.  tv.  3.  where  Ai^tpai-ojia  dow  nnt  miMU)  ri^ur  of 
iq>t>rch.  but  oxnetnuw  of  c&Ioululion.  Arixtotln  ■«  ddwrihiDf^  tbe  miinitii'ral 
limit  wliit  Mpcndra  hi*  nuiiwy  freelv,  rogttnting  miouta  *iliwl«ri«n  of  vxpi'udituiv 
M  a  muk  of  meannwa. 

W«  counol  now  follow  Mr.  Levte  throUf;h  thfi  detaib  of  hiu  liubiry  :  wc  mast  ■ 
conoliidp  wiMi  a  mngl«  rwBiark  on  tbo  thoory  which  Uiat  liiiitory  is  intended  tO'; 
(rapport.    Wo  bolisTo  tliat  Iho  toit  fuit  of  \imf  baing  n  philosophy   and  %i 
hiKtary    of   nhiJoHophy   is  itaelf  dsstmctiTO  of  Hi-.  Lotm'b  tharouBhgtnn^j 
•dvocaoj  of  Uie  principles  of  poritiTion.    Fhiloaopby  is  th«  azpnMauii  of  timiiaB.1 
tbongbt;  and  hninui  thought  i*  ]w«ribl«  becsoee  nui  m  wnnwuiig  more  tl~ 
an  apirrogate  of  phenoim>iui.    Philomphy,  coDMiouiiniwi  itMlf.  is  poambla, 
b(«^>ii.-v  cortain  pnenorasna  of  oonRcioaniMa  inio«Md  oos  anotbor  nccordtng  to 
fixed  law,  but  because  tlircnit^bout  this  Bticceasion  there  ia  one  and  tba  aama . 
who  thinlc.    With  this  tntuiUnn  of  unity  and  rcmlity  implied  in  the  vwy  f~^^ 
once  (if  ceniwiaiunMa,  tlio  philosophy  which  dedans  that  we  know  no 
boyoncl  "  phenomaDa,  their  reavmblancos,  oaezi*tonoct,  and  enccessionf:."  stand* 
iw>lf-r«nited.    To  know  these,  I  mnat  know  myself  as  knowing  thun  :  and  I 
myielf  am  neither  a  phonomenon  cor  a  relation' between  pfanomsoa- 

Tht  Diamond  IlMf.     A  lift  f/ Lfft  aiii  Duty.     By  8 ASA B  Tttlsr,  AitOker of 
"Citoysime  Jocquelinu,"  *c.    lAindoQ:  Alexaiuler  SUnban.     1867. 

TlTKBK  Ib  a  curintm  charm  ub(tut  Mi>s  TX-tlur'a  writing,  io  its  almost  u&iona 
fteedom  bom  morbidnoss,  Tho  little  atreaci  of  lifetiow^on,  hiililtin.  it  mtn  t», 
out  of  tho  way,  iind  stil],  but  eleiin  to  its  v«ry  heart,  ko  Uiiil  it  );ivea  tmcK  the 
honvtiilv  light  withtruu  purity  of  tint — with  »<>  Htiieiiuut.  Mnun  of  manjr  coLmia 
Qui'-t  tno  Htoiy  l»,  OS  a  Juna  avnmrig ;  yut  likA  tUut,  nith  simuner  li^tnian 
coming  aud  pcunf^  in  iMlostiBl  roT(:lation  of  the  deep  truth  thut  Uio  whole  caith 
ifi  a  tliurck  militant. 

In  our  natutal  reaction  towards  olaBsieal  models,  we  seem  to  haro  pio^iund 
bftckwardu  nlmoet  to  !i  lujvllmti  elaudnoinl.  I'nr  iw,  I(m,  tho  world  is  a  sorrow- 
ful t-uiglo  where  the  indiffomnt  god*  IwiW  on  ;  we,  too,  call  no  man  hapj-y  till 
hollies,  with  tho  ono addition,  tUk.t  woclonutcounthimaifo  then,  tromo  uTth* 
noblest  spirits  amongst  ns  seem  to  lookont  upon  life  tear-blind^],  whilo  meatMT 
BOOls  flaunt  thdr  stolid  content  in  our  fact>«.  In  th»  midst  of  tbia  "jangling 
of  SWMt  liell*  "  nnd  braying  of  brozon  tnirapi^tf,  it  in  a  relief  to  hear  one  Ttdea 
rinp  out  deux  and  true,  protlftiming  with  po»«ibly  untun^nous  power,  osrtaiuly 
with  ancoctKdotu  onginolity,  that  (Tod  is,  and  that  lie  is  tho  ruwimJor  of  tlios* 
who  seek  Him. 

It  ifl  this  high  standard,  not  held  aloft,  but  worn  closo  at  heai-t.  that  nvna 
KWC4!t  nftturalnoss  to  the  iliuho*  of  hornism  scattered  tliroufth  Mies  Tjtlers  MW 
book.  Euphamo,broTingt]ii>  Edinburgh  mob  in  defence  of  lior  MmoolmatM^ 
rifekiuf  the  life  bIib  holdn  eacrwl  t<i  a  iiU3'[x.wl>  fci-  a  ehild  who  has  nerer  Ctttod  to 
hcT,  thejtering  the  deeolate  Ilijililnnd  Inddie*,  novor  apneara  to  be  doin^  any- 
thing Tftmnrkablo.  It  in  "ouly  Kuphnmc,"  ai,  we  idiould  ray  in  oxeasuBf  an 
ojipoeite  character.    The  womuii  is  eo  noblo  that  notliinR  she  dow  swims  gnat. 

Of  fourse  the  force  <A  lhi«  wnuld  vuuisli  if  tlie  book  belongwl  to  that  otdo-of 
monstmtitipit,  novels  with  b  punxieo.  Tho  purpose  of  a  utoty  is  the  stoay.  jurt 
ne  t}i*i  purport  c.l'  a  pnintin^  is  tno  pirt,un>.  Tho*"  who  wwit  treatisea  and  dmw- 
Ing-b(jok»  know  wX^.-rLV  to  go  for  th«n.  Still,  cvciy  life,  at  least  when  it  cornea 
to  be  told,  luturl  huvu  a  certain  Ihrcint  of  priiidplo  on  which  its  bands  of  inci- 
denta  are  elrunc.  Mi»*  Tytler  culls  hor  story  a  t«Io  of  lore  and  daty,  and  the 
ttnth TiULDinK  through  Iho  wht-lo  i«,  thot  loic  in  dnty. 

Xecfiiwiirily  tho  IwK-k  in  not  fnultlns*;  iwi  a  qutstion  of  pleasure,  if  not  of  art. 
WIS  inny  wish  thai  the  author  did  not  point  no  waclusiTOly  in  gwy.  that  juit 
onci-  Bomebody  woiJd  lnugli  or  run  ot  got  into  a  posMon,  that  CT«rTDne  wvio 
not  »0  iliAicr,  to  uae  ihw  thaiactoiietic  national  |icjver«on  of  the  btigot  Franch 
word.  It  is  tMd  that  o  wrllor  has  always  to  guard  himself  from  a  tendency 
to  full  in  love  »-ith  his  thiuacttrii.  Wjiw  T>'tkT  is  in  no  danger  of  this.  She 
is  almovt  Uw  hard  upon   Luc  etuglu-hvurled  JCuphame   and   shallow  Katie. 
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Ccttuiitly  in  lliu  com  it  Laa  iha  effect  of  making  lu  wpoiuw  tbtiir  caoso,  but  it 

i«  u  iumUrHt«Defl«  of  nature  tluit  may  be  cturiM  too  tai.    It'  tbu  Utlkr  «)t'  tlio 

atory  doee  oot  find  his  porsoiuigoa  mtorostiog,  who  coa  Ira  cxpoctod  to  ilo  tm  ? 

Boing  UiM_  ipytlw'*,  it  \»  suarwly  aowlful  to  nty  that  tho  book  a.bi)iuttlH  in 

di^aat* ado-ligbta of  duiracter.    TliujtMloiuiiittguiuumouHWdniaii  who  "could 

toko  n  luo^  atv]>  uiid  makd  u.  iui^h,tY  ^ITort  (ouco),  but  tuuld  (uily  halt  nfW 

huiaelf  for  the  mmiuiidcr  of  bcr  Ufo, liko  tho  tthnduw  lbllov-iii]f  {)m  nulnluncv ;" 

tho  chaiaili^  old  mothor  who  ' '  quiTcrs  und  fiushca  Aud  eiia^as  lilu  a  ^-ouiil; 

beauty  irith  jot,  aud  looka  Euphuuw  ull  urvr,  und  fcab>  tuij  pats  hor  «a  tlbouirb 
,t„  .  i.i:_.i  '1  .....   z~ _.Ii: :ii.    1 :.. 1  ^z  <■ .:_^   SF ^ 

at  _ 

ainceritv  -_-  -.. --       .-  .   , ,     

of  all,  the  iluiDtr  cbttm--<b'iip<>l  Muuiuuu  Itoniiou.  with  h«r  well-beloved  MaMer 
Paul.  Miiu<TyUcr  wuliln^vuituliftvu  lui  IiiuxhuuntiMv  cubiuct  of  tbesoT^^ch 
iU>m<;t<ti<-  .-kMUrboM,  and  olio  caimot  ^i^e  oh  too  many  uf  tlium ;  they  hara  no 
«xuuiaiiv  f^ittihui^a  luid  eimnlicity :  abovv  oU,  thoy  iiro  deiij^LtfUU^-  Fruuch. 

It  ia  a  mark,  iittlocd  Xaa  \-ory  attuap,  of  Imn  Author  a  gentiis,  that  ahe 
scinn  with  oqtiul  »tn;uji:th  mid  Uiidvnicea  thu  antifioilw  of  c£<iracbor.  tho  Soot 
uul  tlic  OauL  Mark  li  u.  truo  ijcut,  with  nucL  oxcciL-diiig  cuotiul  orvr  hia 
Ibalings  thnt  wn  obnoat  duubt  his  hariog  any.  In  hia  uDcitupiiiial  homoi 
a  inici  reproach ;  "  in  tho  workshop  and  10  tho  noxrow  lUt  of  tho  clock- maker, 
a  hero,  and  doalt  with  toRiIorlr— iu  horoos,  c-vrn  murv  thAU  ordionry  people, 
ro^uiro  to  bo."  T'i  ouot«  Afj^ihutte  Kumiuii,  "MiisUTMiirk  g^im-t*  mo 
bnofly,  but  he  treada  Aoftlv  leat  be  xhould  rhakc  mv  iiiu^-nible  bmly  in  my  dutir 
or  on  my  palliasse;  lio  maikM  mo  no  complinitints,  but  ho  bringfl  mn  the  peac^iee 
of  France  from  coi<tly  gnrdoa?,  and  tbo  iliindotions  which  you  slight,  from  the 
way'sidp.  H<?  diios  ivA  dolT  hJa  oup  tu  my  Little  »od— yo«.  ho  is  abstmato  vnough 
to  ooatrwlirt  him,  hut  lio  fullnwa  hiu  in  lua  ereninK  nunblw  with  hia  battm. 
and  he  would  bi»it  dnwn  with  his  strong  youn^  arm  iho  llrat  villiiLn  who  woiiM 
aaaftil  him.  Ho  profcfwcis.  '  I  do  not  lovo  my  ncaghboiirs ;  no,  no,  my  neigfabouia 
■ro  cowardly  and  sulliBh  aud  ItiMW,  tlioytlo  uot  hood  mo;  why  should  I  boed 
tham  F  Ko.  wo  arc  fiuitff,  thero  a  no  lovo  Inst  botviion  ua ;  *  and  theroufter  be 
goes  anj  hdp*  hin  nniRhbonr — coffii  and  lifla  up  Uiu  i^ulprito."  ThJa  laitt 
toudi  KiTVii  tlio  cliurm  ftf  the  man;  how  many  diora  arc  wIuj  put  luid  prOM 
down  the  recipien-tfi  (if  their  goodiunr. 

Tho  erowth  of  tho  Im-o  hetwoon  Uark  and  Eaphniso  is  hronpht  out  not  only 
vitb  dolicuiy,  but  with  ugrMiteratroiigth  and  Mmeption  of  poaniou  tltun  iiny  tho 
author  ha«  yot  tdiown.  when  Eupbamo  "  o.ily  Muin-beil  i>iii-j>,  turuutl  bikck  at 
the  door  aarinK.  '  Sir,  if  you  boo  any  likolibood  of  his  Ijeiag  nentoiiefiil  lo  die, 
you  will  t«I  ma  at  onco.  1  will  hnvik  It  to  bia  fimily — to  his  moOier — I  will 
Ko  himself.'  And  her  voice,  tho  firm  grave  voicfj  jrivn^way  aud  will  not  Tio  tun- 
troUcd  whon,  ii)i;iiiii»1.  tlio  wuU  of  her  lif«- long  purpose,  hoabt  the  Umi;  vailinx 
mre,  'Mark  wiinb  Euphame — Mark  cmvea  nor — IkTark  aighs  for  her.  wiu 
s  longing  imprinted  in  nmu'i  brcivxt  in  l*anidiso,  which,  unsatiafied,  will  leare 
him  d'^ft-audt^l  and  impovoritihcd.'  "  Of  coiir.w  the  woman  in  hor  conquoni, 
itnd  the  beroinii  giii!9  ilitwit.  In  rdiil  tifi),  probably,  it  would  not  liavo  been  HO, 
ami  in  postr}'  wo  idioukt  havo  dc^manded  our  tragedy :  but  in  a  story  we  prefer 
to  tako  our  misar  mildly,  "ft'o  shonld  have  criwl  out  bitterly,  indeed  it  woold 
Inre  marred  tho  harmony  of  tho  whole  d'^ugn.  hiul  MJtrk  and  Bupbuiui  fjlGlled 
ihe  promise  of  their  youth,  mid  gone  down  to  tho  jrruixi  lonoly.  CClMn)  am 
enottjjh  mroUod  eud»  in  nature ;  wo  do  not  want  them  in  art, 

Tht  Papal  Drama :  a  UUtorical  Stmy.    By  tuuiua  U.  Qill.    London :  Loog- 

miuu.     18G6. 

Tkis  work  occomj^ionios  tho  longeoriosof  UioFcqies.fromSt.  I?ot8rtoPiusIX. 
''At  we  gazed  at  thoir  modtfllioii  portnuta  in  tlie  rostorod  Bnailioa  of  Bt.  Paul 
/itnri  ir  tniiru,  wo  loiiKod  for  aonio  such  manual,  mure  Iiondy  than  Bunko  or 
hfilmnn,  to  inform  us  of  their  varied  history.  Mr.  Gill's  etylo  is  somewhat 
iuQatod.    Of  hia  Banteocae,  tho  following  is  no  unfair  epociiticu  :— 

"Tho  ntiot  of  tha  Galilioan  laki^,  tho  cnrnon.  Mror,  fnrwnnl,  fniar,  tjembliag, 
fiiinling,  Mckalidinjf,  ponicmt,  forgni'D,  and  reioiciDg  loTOTOf  hw  I«rd,  tha  speakar  fit 
tho  ttjipwr  nmii  tha  pnadiet  on  the  day  of  Peotecon,  tho  oanfroalcr  of  tha  JawUt 
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prinii  wdiioiitiff^UwindooniTof  QlcRoiiiui  »ldier  wto  the  tdncdoiBi  iba , 
of  Hortd,  tii«  apoatk  of  tbe  cirenmclHioa.  ukd  r«t  Um  dumipian  «  duirttaa' 
at  tiia  uunL-il  of  JamMlstii.  Uin  pftllent  laknr  (!^  of  l'*al'a  deMrrai  nbokcH  lfa» 
of  UiMO  tno  mMt  loriai;,  IovIt,  onvorldly,  patiaaiM-liniBlhinc  lattvrii  «h  tni 
iiklv  Ibe  loid  of  llio  woiM,  tbo  wiitld«r  of  tuc  biro  awonb,  tavir  nod  ■ii|il«WMlii«I. 
a  pnacn-poaliff,  and  inin  Ui«  fouiwUr  af  k  dvnut^  (it  pritiRO-poatiSi." — (p.  X.} 

Still  U>R  iinrmtiw  tit  »u  llic  wlmli'  plt-AnQtly  told,  aad  rondnblc.  Thx  bond^ 
inn  of  Win  {i)itti>!«T»,  wiiliout  £iUiu)r  t"to  the  sow  DomnoTi  Tault  or  twiii^aai 
BMonsl,  iatlicalo  irhh  eharjinoM'  and  pradaion  the  dtaraoter  of  thear  content 
In  hia  deeoripdoRfi  of  the  ^rooter  Popes,  Leo  I..  Oregory  I..  Giogory  TH.,  Mr.) 
Gill  fftirly  Tti>r«  to  hio  imliji^,  nml  givM  his  rtrndon  eomo  dMcriptions,  n  triBo 
too  rhotarkal.  porhutis,  liut  (itrikittf;!}-  and  Kplritodlj'  t^naywH. 

Wilhutit  inwtendiii;  fur  a  moEuent  to  ooma  into  coiupeUtJuii  with  such  a  wtjck 
afl  AUliDAD'a  "Latin  Christiantty."  this  historical  sketch  iiiav  daim  a  pluoe  ia^ 
the  hbrjirics  of  titoao  who  wish  to  mo  luiitorj  graupod  rontnd  ui»  "  tmcoeMora  afj 
St.  I'tter,"  und  to  rofrwb  their  iscmoiy  from  time  to  time  with  tho  cbanutanij 
and  deeds  of  that  loo;;  line  of  uamoK. 

It  may  he  well  to  dmginate  the  point  of  riov  of  the  vrriter,  by  one  i 
in  hie  praface: — 

"Thestery  of  tbepoptdombuaUimBnerofintaMitMa  ttory  of  vnloiia 
■ad  mt  anjeoU,  of  grMt  perUa  and  naitow  tmrnk,  of  ■Ifnal  triRtntilu  and  dtaalj 
roTcnM,  M  eaonaoiu  mialalcM  and  enonnoua  itna.  Tbeae  thin^,  to  ctrtliin^  aluni^l 
erg>.  honoetOTi  and  to  vbomoacver  thev  bappoa«have  M)vi<afuld  impnaadnmBia  Ja  Ihaj 
iikUli1>I«  (piidMvf  bumaa  Ikith,  and  is  t^  coOMcnUil  ka«fiaia  of  BuAvoa'a  Koya.  Thai 
iatenBty  of  tta  worldly  ■mbitton,  the  jnfimdj^  of  its  worldly  jiolicy,  tfca  nignttad^l 
of  tla  worldly  aaocMMn  and  its  worldly  revenea.  ef  it*  warldly  mulalwe  aad  tta  woMly  i 
tiaiiagmwlniia.  dlatinguliliss  the  dyaasty  of  the  Fopca  ftrom  all  oncUsgniaed  wmilarl 
dynattiee.  Bn;ptorao  and  conc«ntntf_-d  N-orldtJDeai  alaoda  fortli  aa  ihe  on«  Riml  disniv  ] 
tolatlc  of  tlw  Roaian  Sau,  of  the  kancdnm  of  tli«  woHd  Uutt  caUa  hadi  a  kiaffdoB'} 
ttotof  thu  world." 

LiyM ;  Ut  Snjiumitt  m  Lift  aad  Btalih.     By  FoMBKS  Wttfn^w,  Kf.I)., 
U.Cii.,  Oxoa.  (Uon.],  &«.    LoDdon:  Loogmana.    \\iii~. 

BElfBiniBBOto  oertain  suite  lb  which   he  vaa  itrafaasionnlly  engand, 
dodiae  to  put  any  great  faith  in  T)r.  Winslow,  and  ura  not  at  all  aatonubed  thai 
timTenoraiilo  prartrb  it  niifriihu'Iy  applicafala  to  hie  book— what  ie  tma  in  itil 
not  new,  and  ute  eonverae.   lie  slarta  by  rnnfoarinir  that  be  has  "  bmod  oontn-j 
butiona  on  the  writinf.";  of  eslablialiwl  pbyncuts,    and  ao  we  are  prepued  tsl 
find  that  neaily  oU  ho  hua  to  toll  ua  about  the  ^giene  of  li^twae  much  bottwi 
told  yaon  ■go'by  Miehelot,  in  *'  La  M«r."  A  tnuialatioa  of  Ibim  with  addtbootj 
hvn  other  aouroee— -a  work,  ia  (act,  really  on  the  title  which  Dr.  Wi&Mlow  ' 
clioBeu~voaId  have  beon  veiy  naaftiL    But  leaving  bia  text  as  ■hatnelnMlj 
ever  cxteiiipore  preadier  did,  he  heapa  toeether  extracts  &om  Captain  Basil  £_ 
about  tho  dnitb  of  the  oeuoa  ;  fiom  Dr.  Ueud  about  Ihe  ofloct  of  the  awmn  i 
tlio  W)u<U;  RODi  hie  achoolbtr^  reading  about  the  I>nudH  and  their  golden ' 
and  thear  mietletoe;    along  with  acoounte  of  IVaunhofor'a  linen  and  "KSa 
on  the  atmoepherQ,  wiaiih  soraly  serve  no ooaceirable  putpose  (any  more  tfaaa'' 
the  bat  uf  auIhoritioB   on   i)ago    IDS,   eudi    as   Kollaiuiu,   Bataazzini,  and 
Foataiia),  nxoupt  to  show  tlio  extent  of  tho  euthor'a  privete  leading,     tn 
fact,  of  all  tho  oompilatioos  which  it  faati  evor  boon  our  fate  to  reea,  iW 
ie  perhaps  the  most  provoiiiiig-      All  that  it  snya  on  its  own  subject  ini|ditj 
bo  put  into  some  twonte  paties ;  end  all  it  can  do  ia  to  possibly  provoit  th»  - 
pabiicatioo  of  a  uaeful  ouuubook  on  an  important  matter.     Important  it  ia; 
b>r  Eiuliah  pooplo  at  home  do  soduluosily  ahul  theinwUiitt  from  Ih^atin;  though 
absood  thfiv  sh&ra  with  dogs  the  ropulatioa  of  beiiiff  tho  only  creatarge  wti»j 
ohooae  to  walk  on  tJie  aunnj?  aide.     Look  at  olmoat  any  atrmt,  and  oenstdgn 
what  en  appazatae  of  jnoteotaon  is  proTided  agaioat  oorfew  days  of  really  r 
veatbor,  compared  wtth  oar  very  >-udiin«ntary  effurteto  keep  out  that  pen 
q>ring  intruder  the  east  wind.      Is  it  becauao  the  «u»  hurt"  oar  ooriaioa  oaA  j 
carpets,  while  the  wind  only  nffac;ta  our  luogaand  uur  touipore^    ^lialadeit^ 
witn  a  emull  holo  in  it  is  the  ordinary  parUmr  in  the  noet  s&burban  toiraoet 
^Miy,  a  big  man  ebuuling  up  at  tho  window  mcue  than  £ll8  the  idiolo  of  it.  T«t 
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th*t  window  tuw  ito  viio-blmd  and  ib  «itrUuw,  uid  also  has  Uio  VeoeLiMW 
dovnatlcAiittvolTAhoimout  of  thSMshtMttof  fumtnArdu^LgKt.  WacwiquiU) 
buIioTv  lliut  uutxirie*  vith  kIwm  rouw — tli«  «1um1o  btiing  uuuiu^^  In-  mooas  of 
movable  f«lt — would  1m  for  beoltfaior  thau  the  euDlau  ImIw  lu  n-bidi  mwty 
«hildron  am  k«pt  thrM-quartore  of  tho  day.  All  w«  want  u  ui  cmv  way  uf  puU- 
iug  Uko  Cult  on  uad  off,  aiid  tbw  tuwda  notbiug  hut  M>rd»  which  will  uot  wciuk 
and  tttrotch  irith  thv  wvathvr.  It  ia  douo  in  greon-lioaaM ;  but  tht>  cuoomben 
and  prapM  make  a  fipii'v  at  hoitioultural  showa,  whilo  bubiw  uru  cujipuMd  to 
growupwithliiv  h«l]>of  doctor  aod uaraeia couditioaui  wluob luaku  UKipriMouco 
of  the-  fanatx  olinrut  always  indii<i>«innnbIo. 

Onr  diffcTvoooH  wiUi  Dr.  Wutnlow  bogiu  witb  hia  prufoco.     Ailor  iofi^nuiiig 
lU  Uiat  tfae  mm  w  that 

'■  Great  •oui«a  of  day  for  eter  pouring  wide, 
I^ui  world  t<i  "-orlil  Hut  vital  0C6UI  rouiul," 

lie  nleiniiljr W6tir«8U6  that,  ''deprived  of  itfi  Uila-MiiontiiiK  and  htwlth-mutaiQ- 
iag  ptnrer,  tha  whole  of  Hainuted  uatoro  woold  be  a  fltorilu  bloiik,"  &c..  and 
mmfl  np  with  tha  piou  refliMtioD  that 
"  It  ifl  impMuUo  to  contucpUto  th«  fiuta  ic^ittMrcd  thtoaf|h  tha  fuUowia 


without  bdiiuF  colrmnly  iaijnMcd  with  n  n^iiM  of  man'i  tlst^  obltg«tinn  to  (ibd,  the 
wnrM  of  tU  Tmiih  I.kiht,  fur  Uniw  bnnaficially  namiundiiiK  our  jkUnat  by  l$k)  an  is- 
tmmooto  pro^mincnllj-  condiiiave  to  the  hcaUhnnil  hnjipiuMn  of  thii  lacc." 

It  is  Twy  wic^tod  of  uo,  bat  wo  can't  halp  bmac  muudod  of  tho  aoooe  in 
Punch  whin  the  stiff-ueokAd  1nT|K«e  axwwera  Uw  uow  ciuatv's  statomnt 
^vut  tho  fiiMDoait  of  th«  weather,  with  the  sharo  t«toti,  "  Who  aaul  it  warti't? 
D'ye  wuat  to  barfriw,  yon  bocgat  f "  Dr.  WiiuJow  should  nmermber  ArisUiUv's 
Tordfl,  "  Wodo  not  congTatulato  tho  gwh  on  thoir  ewxtn."  }ieither,  it  «eeiDB 
toui,  ahaaldwo  pimim  the  Creator  fur  doini^  wall  the  rory  dung  which  IIo  is- 
teudod  to  do.  tirulitude  like  that  of  l)i,  Wiublow'a  baa  a  auToor  of  oaudeiioQud' 
ing  patronftKe  abo-at  it  wUich  raakea  it  in  oar  oniuiou  aImo«t  blaapheiuous.  Like 
fmittee,  like  book.  At  f<iig«  2.  for  inataaco,  all  the  difficultioe  of  tho  nebular 
tfaooty  are  at  onca  solved  tn  this  nugnifiomt  t/byJe  :— "  Light  is  that  prinoiple 
which  at  tho  fint  of  tho  wtv  and  bonufiroul  Croutor  rudiutcil  in  aZl  its  original 
^ory  froni  the  hoaTOiilT  lumiuair,"  £c.  It  uiay  bo  owing  to  a  d^tfoot  in  oar 
"oarobial  orgaoidatiou.'  but  eomuiow  wo  cannot  think  thai  tho  most  rereioot 
wmf  of  addrtsaiu^  Uod  is  to  uae  such  laugiugo  as  is  applied  to  the  chainnan  of 
•  beoSToleot  iimtitation  at  a  oburity  dinner. 

Well ;  Uebt  in  oaaontial  to  health ;  if  you  want  tu  look  ruddv  itnd  to  be  limg- 
bred  you  bud  botler  eveu  work  in  a  Liuouluahire  gang  than  be  appruiiUuod  to 
a  printer  or  a  baker,  or  aerre  tita  public  in  tho  capacity  of  a  nipht  policemui. 
You  may  bo  mre  this  starttiDg  atwtenoat  is  true,  for  it  is  backod  by  planly  of 
qaotatiDni<.  eepodoUy  bj'  ono  from  Fonrcaolt  to  tho  oQijut  thai  wbilo  Bdgum 
ficld-Ubourvn  yitli  their  full  (|iiota  to  tho  army,  the  uoal-iainors  uin  haidly 
furuish  any  rooruitA.  There ;  that  ia  n  fair  SAmpIo  of  the  value  and  norelty 
of  Dr.  VflaaLow's  diacororiEia.  As  to  hia  facte,  they  are  so  oonfusedlT  put 
together,  and  are  ufUin  ao  contiadiotory.  that  he  midit  nlmoet  publish  two 
lioeka,  nth  one  set  of  quototionH  tellins  one  way  and  tho  oUior  supporting  tin 
opposite  view.  Parhaps  hia  aim  is  to  show  that  the  mbject  is  as  yot  auh  juHoc 
SttU.  it  ia  peiplexiuK  to  ho  told  that  choice  Aeiatiu  luid  Afl-icau  beaoues  owe 
tbeir  chonoB  to  "  eecluaion  frcim  tbo  mm,"  wliun  wo  bad  read  a  fow  pages  before 
"  b  not  the  short-lived  loYoliiMmn^of  Orieotal  women  to  bo  attribated  to  the  in- 
fltuBoe  of  that  sun — 

'  Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  tio  ahndiw  made-  Undw,' 

which  is  known  to  giTo  all  the  gTAudeur  to  the  vegetable  world  of  the  East  f  " 
Qnravor,  ve  aie  buimd  to  admit  that  this  is  e  •juoUtior  from  s  Mr.  Hunt,  who, 
boat  his  remark  that  "in  deep  ••a-watar  an  tiverlniitiiig  darkness  prevailB,  in 
the  rogioQ  of  silonoo  and  eternal  death,"  wo  might  auppowwsB  a  dem-aea  diver, 
did  he  not  show  an  equal  readiness  indiscoaaiDgactinum.attd  tlin  effoct  ofb'gbt 
on  vofiiotaMn  poiaonB.  PoamblT.  b-h  it  is  put  in  tne  iiitem^tive  farm,  Mr.  flunt 
tnay  iD-aon  his  remark  as  a  chtulenge  to  tho  miscegenista.  Negreoaea  cartniDly 
g«t  taiim  of  the  mn  "  ahinicf  on  than  atij*  other  women  ;  but  very  ftavmen, 
white  or  coloured,  baro  toimacma  a  short-lircd  loveliness  in  ne^tflaaee  as  txim- 
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fued  vitb  the  Tert  of  vtnnsnkind.  Bv  tlM  ■rnvf,  tX  p*f[6  23,  our  aiitLor 
owtainlj*  mftku  a  sUp ;  hethinlcB  ho  hasfound  b  Am^  jUecMS  of  an  £thio|iiaa 
«haD|>ui|(  his  alHn,  n  tnodo  of  proco^ding  ao  d«cidedl}r  muKriptnml  Uut  va 
(ulTJeA  1)r.  WinBl'>w  ftt  onoo  bi  Mnd  a  aimcouay  to  resnoiutrato'vitli  Uw  ttwnff- 
loM  akvoga ;  utid  tar  the  s&kaof  those  wko  are  likoty  t«  wjoj  the  aoctiwi  which 
pertttdAB  th«  r^  of  his  vork,  to  mpprMB  all  referancio  to  m]«h  a  BMtanohol}- 
ubUum  of  poiTdT^t^  in  his  next  editioa.  Yroat  U^t  w  pa«,  by  «o»  o(  oar 
aulfcor'n  rapid  tmnntionn,  to  food ;  And  loam  that  "  oilaabd  spiriU  disorder  Um 
lirpr  ;  aiid  intciitparato  t^enoni  addicted  to  varion*  potalioiu  uave  a  oaUow  aad 
olive-hued  Mmplexian.'  So  Bardolph  vas  (ut  wo  bavo  oAan  8u>;p««ltM])  budly 
maligu«d  ftfl«r  all ;  and  that  tioculiar  r«duc<u  otMturcd  oa  a  momorablc  occaaioD 
ab^iit  Mr.  Stiggins'  noMWu  by  the  aural  attributed  toanroug  caii«». 

Hi>M>  in  anoutar  inilasea  of  cotitTadict>»T  OTid«noe.  Lif;bt  (which  Dr. 
AViiuilov  haa  found  ont  is  iwrcr  '*  ahaeot  in  CtrMnUnd  and  tlMfvaboata  ")  gins 
a  browu  colour  to  tbo  Esqxiimaii:!  (p.  31},  vhiU  tho  roiy  mum  couditiona  (p.  26) 
ualce  Polar  boara  and  foxos  irhito.  Tbore  ia  a  hitch  bi'ir,  union  oar  ai^hot 
vi«h«e  to  hint  thnt,  ju«l  as  the  mo  bring*  health  and  diaeoM,  m  ho  abo  biiagi 
in  difiemit  cunt  oppokito  off&cts  of  colour.  As  to  tb«  "  fact "  that  Bed  '"*'-■«■ 
ftra  whilo.  uximpt  oa  face,  haods,  feet.  &c.,  no  nbould  liko  to  got  odditioBal  ni- 
denw.  U.  Triiioc<{,  vhow  elat^ment  is  ouotod,  ts  uo  doubt  a  tnth-talliiiR  nun, 
hut  Cathu  had  eeon  i&or«  Hnd  Inijian*  tbin  bo  could  have  acvu;  beaiaaB.  t« 
romombn tb«<^ibb«Vbfi. aad wodoti't think  their bodiravoieiMnodicaUjwBJ^ 
vith  mdnut-joioe.  With  Fruuch  iullueuco  wo  hsTo  ao  right  to  find  uull  in  s 
MnfNsedly  inade>up  book  ;  bat  wo  do  say  that  au  braorary  D.C X.  ought  not 
to  talk  about  the  ih*  MofiMUn,  ualoac  b«  means  to  aay  JJounos  and  Outoc- 
bety;  Qor  ought  ho  (in  what  T«Ad«  like  a  acboolboy  tranalation,  p.  32)  to  aanin 
OS  that  "  incnoou  of  otuutncee  ia  observed  anioog  people  who  inhabit  tqgioitt 
far  from  the  equator,  cececially  tho»i>  iu  which  t&an  is  uai^  moistai^^fta. 
I<et  Dr.  AVioslov  consult  tb«<  first  oM  Indian  or  Cbiaa  inon^ant  vhom  le 
meets,  or  lot  Mm,  tho  oezt  timo  bo  <^oesc6  the  Chanu^,  notu  the  lur  grcatet 
number  of  portly  rhilidtinos  iu  uu  Italian  or  south  of  Fnmce  town,  than  lunonf; 
thd  oonvsponding  class  iu  l^uglutd.  Why,  on  hiji  tltiwiy,  brothot  Fat  ought  lo 
bo  Hi*  fitttost  man  in  liuj-opo. 

Tliiiii  ctiiiio  luauy  pania  about  "  waves  toseun;^  Uicir  white  cops."  and  "  »irkd 
hdag  forced  iuto  nmlccm  bottlce,"  and  then  wo  haTO  the  veserablo  Ftory  of 
tho  potoitoo  in  a  ovUar,  fortifivd  by  u  iiiiotntion  front  Joseo's  "  Qlettaiaoa,"  and 
then  wv  are  told  how  "  s<>a-kule,  cckry,  Ac,  ore  etiolated,  i.e.  Uan^Md,  by 
buinK  voTiTed  up  from  the  influonce  of  tho  iniW  ruy,"  until,  amid  the  mate  of 
I'lutitudcd.  wc  bfi^n  to  fiuioy  we  hnYo  muidc  a  miHtake,  and  lliut  tho  book  is 
lucant  for  Dr.  Winslow's  poouUax  patientB,  aiDDDg  irbom  it  miahl  bo  dodiabki 
to  n'w^kfiii  au  iiitorost  in  "ouiuraou  things,"  Lwt,  howcrc^,  WD  Hhaold  think 
thai  light  ia  oTui^UiiuK,  we  ore  rDmindod  that  fimrl»  ' ' kopt  in  tho  dark,  as  in 
Eiigluud,  or  with  th»ir  cytbds  sown  uo,  oa  is  th«  oruel  cuetoin  in  India,  get  ht 
and  store  np  mnaclo  on  K-m  food  than  they  ordinarily  connuuo  in  (he  lig:ht" 

Next  wu  nro  iiuirt«d  from  Hiv  intlv  Uirough  nil  lutitudcv  and  lontntudnt  to 
BnudI,  upparviiUy  to  show  thut  Dr.  ^ViIlnU>1v  u  up  in  tho  pcailionties  of  insect 
life  theradwuta,  for  it  is  caEtainlv  not  stated  tliuL  lii.'[it  in  Briudl  la  diSlenot  in 
naturooroompoBition  from  light  rUowhcr:!.  And  at  lost,  jaat  nnwu  fancy  wo  siu 
goiu||  to  huvo  noin«ihin^  s[k.-uu1  uliuut  thv  diHaecs  of  hot  coimtrioa.  aud  begin 
D>  pni'k  up  oiLr  v*itv,  Ihitikiu);  i>f  uur  friends  out  iji  tho  tiopicB.  wo  get  the  oool 
rework,  "  It  is  not  my  intentaon  to  analyze  the  morbid  oBeotK  of  oMar  light  in 
tho  gonoration  of  anocific  disoasoe.  I  leave  the  considemtion  of  this  jxurtton  of 
the  Bubjoot  in  tho  ublu  biLiubi  of  Sir  Jamu»  Ranald  Martin  and  otfaem.  IWhapi 
it  in  us  well  that  Dr.  WiuHlnw  ttluitilil  i>n  \ciiva  it,  hikI  yet  ho  leaves  so  much  in 
other  neupla'e  hands,  that  what  ia  bin  "  intiiutiiru  "  i'xc<:pt  to  innko  a  book  we 
Oannot  for  thelifoof  ueiiplemiino.  Somothingabouttlielivi-r  i^-iiuM  hnrobceu 
at  looAtprefi^mblotottouiu  hundred  pages  of  drcniTmaundmngabout  "  the  limar 
roys,"  comprising  statcinentsof  this oalibnt:  "  Tuo  Qrooks  nnd  Bomsna  believed 
that  thu  iDOuu  pnwidod  over  childbirth."  Wbetiior  it  doui  or  not.  Dr.  "Vnaalow 
leavoH  midetfirmiuwl.  M.  A.  do  St.  HiUiro  tells  hini  Uust  in  Brazil  ediUe  roots 
(u<e  eown  in  the  wane ;  coreols,  boons,  &c.,  whon  the  idood  is  yoanE.  U.  do 
ObnuvnloQ,  however,  triod  both  (imei<  of  sowing  at  MartuuqQe,  and  "  fimnd 
ae  approaabto  diiforunM)  in  th«  quality  of  thu  produco.''    "FnodcalnMn,'' 
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i^un,  "My  that  tha  lunar  rai-»bnv«  »  doculod  cutoriSt;  uHcot;  but  Uil-  Vaxa 
nnivnwa  iutaurod  U.  Anco,  tnat  in  April  luul  Usy  tUu  fuJl  cluur  muuii  luu  u 
niforific  power,"  so  that  "  t^t^aaaiaa"  (as  oui-  suthur  colls  Uiem)  ilitiuKn.-ctDg, 
do^on  may  woU  1m  ooutoat  ta  differ,  uut  what  is  tho  um  of  going  nrtlier  P 
Bveo  on  tho  miy  potal  on  vhidt  Dr.  Winsloir  ougbt  to  bo  an  rmtbority — the 
«flbct  of  Un  niotta  on  tho  inaBno^ha  ^vw  u*  nothiug  t4Uigibl«,  ({ooting  LVlaun, 
i^el  ("to  etrery  opitiiuu  to  which  hu  mMturly  intollecL  ^tvn  oxxinA-«*iun  tho 
aciautiJSo  vorld  boirs  with  pi-ufound  rvspeot  anil  roversDoa  ")  &ud  uUu^n ;  untl 
SrddinK  that,  "  placing  tittto  faith  in  wbit  has  been  recorded  or  said  ao  tiio  sub- 
JQCt,  I  haTD  not  kept  luty  trEtcoiittic  rogintor  as  to  tho  ctToct  of  <liircront  phases 
of  tho  moon  un  th«  insiuii^  '  Must  pcoplu  would  Uutik  thu  uiitruKtWDrthinoes  of 
lonnar  obaerraUans  a,  reaauit  Cor  uklcuig  rKiiiiu  onv^.-lf,  mmciolly  us  ViivA  was 
an  undoobbsd  believer  in  pertDdicity,  uiough  ha  hotub*t«d  b>  uonut^ut  it  -with 
luiur  cbongw.  Abora  nil.  m.  Winfllov  is  carcfol  not  tc  onmiiut  hinutalf  to  any 
dofiniUi  Htatcmant  on  to  ludd  inbarvids  "  or  tho  jadiciul  view  of  this  important 
qoMtion.**  To  do  wi  would  hu  on  fiwli^h  na  if  Tinxtios  lnul  publinbcl  u  book  on 
"Aomiry  made  Ea»y,"  iiistuiid  iif  n-nwrring  hicoMjir  Ui  Iw  ooiKnilUid  in  all 
fecial  caaea. 

,Vs  wf>  said,  a  Ixjok  realty  anaironug  tho  liUo  would  do  good,  and  a  few  pagan 
in  Dr,  Winsluw'n  ithrhuptor.p.SSfi.rtfry.— chicflvlakcniiotn  Mim  Niijhtingalt 
and  (ilr  /Iff.  h'Vte  Tuijivr  af  Brthnal  Unrn — iiru  u'kitly  l^i  bo  u.-fvful.  But  uro 
VOcuchatraut  I'lulistiuos  as  t<>  lu-uil  nil  tlii.i  tlu«  writing  to  tuavini'f  us  Qmt 
the  mors  light  we  cao  ^t  tliu  txttor.  provid<id  we  avoid  a  sun-slrokd  ^  Wi 
•Qppow,  boweTor.  tluit  Dr.  Winslow  knows,  biji  public,  and  has  found  tliat  they 
doligbtinthc  UMfu]  [Krctipotion  nf  picking  nix-dloa  out  of  bottles  of  hnr.  taiA 
grainx  of  whtut  oiit  iif  iinniittiiini*  of  i^ulT.  Htill,  w»  ilun't  think  ha  will  per- 
MiwleevcQ  tbsin  that  Milton  fi«lly  wrot«  an  udt)  which  h«  iutroduwM  by  way 
of  appendix,  and  whidi  runs  (or  limpa)  thus  :— 

"QnMTcifulMUtt 
Mlien  ni«B  sr«  brtliiwt  tbun  lliou  ut  most  near ; 
When  friends  pssa  by,  my  wealcnesi  aha  a, 
Thy  uhivriiVt  I  hoar." 
Nor  do  w»  think  oran  an  hononu^-  D.P.L.  ought  t«  pumlo  w««k  miads  irith 
oorpuat:\du  thvory  (p.  13),  Aetiai«  (]>.  W\,  or  liilula,  on  hv  calls  the  cjvscviit  on  a 
Bouau  souutor'H  boot,  or  wilh  <U  tntiim  <jtfttit  infinitun  «s(  ia  it  possaga  in 
Celsua  [p.  212].    Ou  the  whole,  wc  cauouly  foru  two  theorias  about Ui«  miMais 
of  this  book.     Kithor  Dr-  WinHlow,  liko  Stortioias  in  iloiaoe  (whom  &«  has 
been  nading  Iat«lv>  for  b«  quotoa  oil  viaw  abimt  eheU-fish  being  better  when 
tha  mooD  is  fitll),  bisliaroa  w«  ur«  all  ot  us  mad  tegothcr,  and  wishoa  to  tost  his 
beli<J  by  tho  success  of  such  a  &rrago  aa  thi»,  or  i-bio  tho  atuh-uncoiy  proui;itL'd 
luin  to  writo  it,  out  of  revenge  for  the  way  in  which  the  doctor  latoly  brought 
uufiur  ch&Tgea  ngouiiBt  him  in  tho  Pall  iiall  OaaMt,  in  Tefersnoo  tn  thai  litUa 
aflkir  of  Luther  and  th«  inkstand.     On  the  -vholo,  w»  inoliaa  to  thi^  latter 
bypothaiis. 

The  Lift  of  tkt  Rff.  Wimam  Jf'rt-sA,  D.D.  By  bi»  Daughter,  author  of  tha 
"  Mof&orials  of  Captain  U^lley  V)<'-ais."  London:  Uatuliord  &  Co.  and  Xisbet 
ft  Co,    imi. 

"  LovB  ss  brethroQ,  be  pitiful,  be  oourteous."  Nevar  in  our  time  have  thon 
words  been  more  unifurmly  ob«y«d,  OT  mora  brightly  illUBtntnd,  thun  in  tha 
long  l-'hrUtiitn  life  of  tha  subjact  of  thia  mmnnir.  liis  very  louk  vim  ]muou  ; 
the  awoot  tone  uf  his  ruioe  a  counsel  of  eharity. 

*  **  A  prfect  of  the  Oreek  ehoroh,  stleT  oonveningr  with  my  htber  at  tbo  Itwdory,  nnd 
listsning  to  hia  addreis  sad  prayer  >t  the  meeting,  «atd, '  If  llinra  bo  s  saint  upon 
antb,  this  is  ba'     WItan  rttonung  lo  London  by  the  train,  be  imimrcd  uf  a  young 


m 


Of  himself,  but  litUo  need  ba  said  tn  any  critJcism.  Tho  name  of  Dr.  Mandi 
ahiaea  like  a  bright  ilax  in  Hum  ^ay«  of  waning  charity  and  wareriug  t'liilh ; 
and  Uio  atndy  of  any  worthy  biogtaphy  of  him  uaonot  luil  to  fxvrciao  a  wholo- 
Honia  infiuenoo  over  us  vho  an  busy  among  the  conflielsundcontrovorsiiMof 
OUT  timo. 
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And  ve  are  happr  tn  ny.  that  Dr.  Unnh  ban  found  a  biopnpbcr  vorttay  «t 
his  peacelu]  )if«  and  huly  oxamplo.  Tbe  aatiior  of  tliia  vurk  i«  voLl  kDOwn  in 
Um  aniuiU  of  (.'biistixn  laboar  in  this  counlTy.  Bui  her  fame  luiut  bo  KKifckt 
forfllH(wli«n>  tbanintbaavpapw-  Kxc^pt  far  ■  vary  slight  hiot  in  Oia]>TeIiUw, 
MfcHofpfaag  tar  dolay  in  tho  jnihlieiitimi  n(  tho  meinoir  owing  to  *'  tlie  didlnillf 
(W  attending  to  iUpnipanilion  during  tlw  four  ntontlis' pnniliwifn  o<  chotem  liut 

Sw,"  no  on*  would  be  ranunded  tA&t  tlie  autfaonM  of  "  Kngtiah  Haart*  and 
ands"  was  the  compilar  of  k«r  rathar's  biogn^jr.     Hw  aoounw  of  tha 
detailB  is,  in  Iha  (una  prafiioe,  T<ry  Mraply  and  atiuwAanty  vmtehed  sir : — 

"  No  fad  it  mentioned  In  ttiit  book  vhlell  U  not  alMtcd  hj  tba  vHnui  of  at  bad 
two  niQBUitieai  no  con<rer*«tii>n  reooriDd  which  wm  not  laknn  down  at  tlw  linn;  and 
no  ataleaient  of  bb  vte«a  mulu  whirli  ia  twt  fiuiuliar  to  hn  tuuily  and  friondi^  niid 
tbonnigUy  autbenllcated  by  fai>  writiosk"  (ji.  rii.). 

Tkat  the  tonn  of  thiii  biof>TaphT  riM>uld  ba  Mrncet  and  tender,  nill  bo  a  Butll«r 
of  courw  1(>  all  who  kn»w  ^liea  Uaruh'a  charaoter  and  wntinsa.  That  ila  motboda 
d  cxprassion  should  bo  thou*  balonraDg  to  the  sretion  orCharoli  o]>iniou>  to 
which  ita  auhjoct  waa  atlncbed,  hat  boou  by  aonao  ngarded  aa  ntott«r  uf  ngni. 
We  ooonot  tlunk  so.  Aa  well  Dr.  Marsfa'a  own  MyUigv,  aa  tbv  nmmtiTe  of  Uu 
faota  of  hit  life,  au<l  tJio  biogmph<>ra  oomnivuts  ou  thism,  woold  baTO  loat  that 
lifo  and  trcobuoea  if  th«)'  bad  b<;>eti  ti-auopiteed,  no  to  epeak.  into  aiiollkcr  k«T. 
with  othrr  ia«lodioa,  and  d^jrivvd  of  tb«ir  untivq  cadonoeo  and  f;rAVo  tiotea.  It 
■a  Burol^  au  gnat  aUotoli  ofChriatiau  charity,  fin-  tlicao  vboao  fuUi  it  the  mm*, 
but  tbcar  oxpreaaioa  cf  it  txunuwliat  ilifTorout,  to  oooaeut  for  a  while  to  tvoan 
hopo  and  a6saAiiM  and  oumfurt  through  thv  Tcluola  of  anoUior'a  tiiwugbta  aoi 

Vi'o  must  eiTO  oao  or  two  epocimau  of  i&cidout«  iltiurtzatiDg  I>r.  Monk'* 
romarfcalrle  okaravtw- 

lu  ibUS,  ho  was  appointed  by  Uio  Boctor  to  St.  Thomas's,  oao  of  lbs  newly* 
built  churobos  iu  Birmiugkani. 

-  "The  D^jorltj-  of  Ukd  coDKNgation  hod  a«Tcr  entered  a  ohnrcb  befcn,  a  gnat  poHlon 
of  the  town  having  bwa  loft  ia  a  itato  of  l«n)c«t*ble  ignorance  and  darocanl  of  ibe 
bareet  eztanuda  of  religion.  In  eonte^nttir*  nf  the  dimdcriy  manner*  and  condat I  of 
many  wlio,  attracted  l)y  novdty,  now  nookod  to  the  chnrrh,  n  itraog  body  of  poliiw  via 
for  »oiDO  tini?  ivqulr«d  to  be  in  atteodano*.  But  withia  ni  monlha.  two  toMtabJt*  ont; 
wera  needed,  and  creo  thoy  Mold  lake  their  placM  quietly  a>  wotahippcn.  In  the 
nMaatinei  thoa  V«i«  doubtlcsa  same  difficnltaoa  to  be  vmama.  Boys  wnnU  biing 
mice,  whieh  they  bold  ia  long  Uadiiig  alringn,  and  t*t  Ikeoi  itny  about  to  the  iaoon- 
Tanieaoe  and  duturhiuioo  of  tJuM*  who  were  within  M*eh.  Oth«r  Stay,  ftod  «rH«i  gmwn* 
up  peraoni,  wontd  briDg  packs  of  cards  to  pby.  Hut  these  oilraoidiiKiry  acts  of  lority  in 
a  plaoe  of  worship,  rote  to  a  cbmax  on  tho  fint  evening  of  gas  Iwing  eutntituliYl  fur 
candles.  Owing  lo  mime  uTidrnt,  afUr  each  attempt  at  lighting,  it  worn  out,  li-K>iiiH 
Hit  diurck  in  loial  dsrkncea.  I'oalBof  lan^liter  rceouoded  Utrovcb  ihiot  runMuritiU 
walls.  The  ounle  expoolulatcd  in  rain,  until  my  Cfttbor,  appfatioK  from  lb<-  vmlr;  ^i-h 
a  Jamy  in  bit  Imiid,  with  ratm  end  4)ai«t  difjnity  bjwwndud  ili«  pti]]>it  »tair>.  lliKiog  IJU 
lamp  by  hij  ttdi',  ho  kn^lt  in  silfrnt  rtmynr  for  n  fpw  mnni^tiU;  thua  rBuin0  trum  tks 
oii'liioTi  bis  iit4vne  and  beiaiiUfiil  fncct  tic  ntnnd  tmforo  h\t  (-oiip^f^ation.and  taid  in  tonta 
of  tnild  eoleiutucy.  'Uein'mtwc,  my  yoiinfi  frionils,  vhowi  boiiW'  thi«  ia.  and  la  whow 
prMenco  you  flrv  aMi^ubW— tho  pimrmri'  nf  the  KIiik  Ktoninl,  IiuiuMrui],  Inttsfiils; 
a-nd  rnni-mbir  tlittt  "  tho  darkocM  is  no  darkness  with  Iliini  but  tho  mgbl  ^ioelh  as 
th  J  day.    1'hu  darknow  and  the  ligbt  are  both  alike  to  him."  * 

"  111!  taid  no  mum.  K»  fiinkor  aatinil  wns  hasrd.  I'hen,  after  a  silenoe  of  aona 
minuli'S,  h«  gati'  out  n  hymn,  vnll  known  aliiRady  la  the  rhildiea  in  the  schoob  :— 

'  Almi^bly  (Jnd.  Tlijf  piprciog  rye 

Strikia  lliroitgU  tbc  shHiles  of  night, 
And  r<iir  tiicnt  »iy-iol  nctioim  lie 
AJlopen  toTbysigbL' 

It  wai  inng  in  tlifl  darknras  by  alniDol  tlia  wfaotn  tonxraxstion.  At  its  clots,  — trtj—* 
light  «-iu  ubbiincd  for  the  iFnitirD  to  be  contiiiuod,  and  reTcrenl  alt«ntiuu  prevailed 
lluuuKbout  the  diiitcb  "  (pp.  M3— U-j), 

"In  the  year  H33,  tbo  virarago  of  St.  I'ct<*^  HciffMrJ,  was  oSmed  to  1>r.  llartb, 
snd  s  strong  appeal  was  made  by  Ihn  poriiihionrT*  to  indnMhiwtO  aeespt  it;  but  the 
eameal  antreatiM  of  the  parisbinniv*  nf  Ml  Thnmiip's,  nnd  otkoi  more,  coiwdontJaM*  of 
the  vast  Importsncs  of  that  splioro  of  diit.i',  rroTsileil  with  him  to  rentsiD.  Amongil  tha 
taatimonlos  flroni  varions  qunrlers  which  hu  Imickcd  him  the  moel*  was  thai  of  Joseph 
Slurge,B  wcll-knonn  menib^i  of  the  ^'ccto^y  of  I''ncnd«,  and  a  strong  Redlcal.    '  Frii'nd 
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Mnnh.'  heaJi.'iflhMlMT»«IBtiBiiiigfcMi,tfcBFrieii<b  vrill  pal  on  crape  i'  nMoinliig, 
a.i  tbuL  linM)  beug  tiwbniaible  ■mgng  Quaken  "  (  p.  160). 

"  Niiri!  I'liiilil  mom  viriillv  fi^Ii*"  th«n  hn,  tlin  fm'lK  of  ((o«p«>!  fcijilorv ;  ani  duritifir 
l*aMi(>iv  <r<Nil:  hi  livrid  Rinii'l  th«  Mcm]  ari'niMi  hTr>i]};hl  Vrniv  hrm,  tn  %J»  «ip*dnl 
tnKIlttf^r,  hy  Ihir  norviiiii  of  tti«  Chnri  h  At  Uint  Hiuinn.  Ifii  >oitow«1  in  (InthiiRniJUlo,  lie 
inrnirtiixl  nt  Cnli-arv,  ho  f;1t  n  r>-ti(if  in  n  vpTiv^ot  (hr  qniotof  llin  Kravoon  tbotla^ 
fotlowinK  the  biuiol,  but  not  Itiii  br  n'lt'intl  ("mpcroia'^t  tbnn  W  rcliKiona  fHtth,  hta 
(mHfpnntian  pruaod  with  n  bftimd,  iifliT  th'  (uiinfiil  if  nipntbJM  of  tho  wif«k,  '  Ihron^h 
the  (fTHVi-  unJ  )(nt<i  of  i!i;illi,*  («  n  jrivfiiJ  n-iiurrTctitin.  It  wm  by  mn  uriili-rU  TOKrnfnt 
u|»n  liinuMilf  Itiiit  hi-  claii.'il  VmiA'Z  ^riiu'a  muling  sitbmU  fiinwitalling  ttm  gloiJM  of 
ICaat«T  \>*y.  And  whnn  t«it  frnti  for  t)u:i '  Vinilroi  nptiim' of  thnt 'diiY  of  dayi^' with 
tbci  (Uvn  at  Uio  moi-ninie  hn  Bwofco  bi  rnnd  Lht  nnrratiTu  tolil  by  the  fouT  EviuiKaliHU 
of  tiitit  event,  Ihntidinsnc^f  which  RltuthnvT  ivll^'l  fruth,  waTUCf  luppaiMM  itutVM  tli* 
■mlvBrM,  BDii  bavactiiij»J  thn  mmmitiK  ilnr*  to  Binij  for  joy — 
'  Capllvity  u  captive  Ii^, 
l'i>[  Je*ua  livrtii— th«l  wii»  ilcad.' 

"  Filter  Dtty  vii  K»Ktt\j  lonp  «itoui(h  for  aJl  mj  fathi!ir  Ibiind  to  iro  thronjrh,  in  its 
conrw.  De  wnlknl  with  the  women  lo  the  (tnttidn  whtTW  Iho  cmvo  Iny  ;  hv  bUxkI  with 
ono  wild  linuir.l  w-riiinic  by  Ihc  cniiih  Umih,  iind  lialrnril  witli  her  to  thn  thrillttiK 
tonoiof  Of  vuifcwliiili  cjiniodin  i»  tiiJHtif  }iiy  uixju'wrenul,  with  tho  one  wqrd.'Uury!' 

"  llii  mtd  bill  chiliin'ii  I'l'iiry  Kikxlvr  iitiiTiiii'f  viilli  llii<  I'lotoiiinry  «nbit»1ion  of  l}i(t 
Mirly  ChriiiliAn* — illnininnling  hit  funo,  tut  well  nn  ntl>-N<t  by  hiK  b'p< — '  Hn  in  rinMi,  Hb 
t«  HiftHN  ! '  fl  i«  ii.4\1Ihi8  to  ny  Ibat  hit  wrmCiM  on  (hnl  ilav  cniiiEht  tbr^  aanid  nlmin. 
'  T!ni  lt<»iitri< tii'n,  »»  the  kfyslAnn  of  the  aifh  of  nur  F«ith,  wm  th"  ('ilijirt,  ftnit,  of 
HubabuiIitO  cviilitacr,  Umu  of  «loi(iieiit  duaniiitlon  and  triiimpliont  Muluiion.  Ko 
pnaohinK  of  hia  ever  roM  bd  Ugh  w  thoaa  Eaal«r-dfty  cfllohnUooa  0/  thu  conquMt  of 
OMtb  itnd  IL4  f[niva, 

"  WhAn.  wnatibd  nt  niichl,  ho  \<ynA  Ut  tiiitvn  la  Cowncr'n  finrtphmon  of  thn  wnlk  to 
Emmniii,  nnil  to  dw.tU  npon  th«  (nhjppt  of  the  two  divipW  mnvnnH> :  >nd  on  tb* 
Snrioui  oondwoonricTi  and  hoavmly  tendi-ni««  of  tho  Kn«>nd,  who  draw  nnr,  nnd 
w«nt  with  Ihem  on  thftl  blcasnl  evc-ninit  of  th^  lltit  '  l»ni's  ilny.' 

"  Kiwtcr  Sunday  wu  iDTarl«bly  i-lrrtwyi  with  tho  bviun. '  Loro'a  n«le<iniinK  work  ia 
danA,'  which  hot  oipnaMid  Uia  tivcrlluivinir  of  hi«  thankful  heart  for  the  blouin^  it 
conun«uiimt«^  ttad  tba  Llvtaing  H  proEuiacd  "  (pp. 'JW— SIS). 

Th»  fr>1tnwiiig  iataroittiug  noUco  aonroa  lo  Uok  toKi>t)Lor  Dr.  Adtmh  uti'l  Pr. 
Arnold,  tho  two  aoblvit  Bjiirit*  in  two  vidoly  (Uilviiiig  «cl»Ottl«  «f  ChuruJi  VJn 
aiul  ihiwKhl  : — 

"  Thn  nniir  n»lgfaboarbood  of  Trunin jrton  to  Rugby  hroii4rbt  my  fitlher  ftw)ii^[iitMl 
with  l>r.  Arnold's  renwrlnbls  work  aoiDtii^t  ihii  bor*  of  tltn  Khool  which  ho  r»iid*r«'I 
so  miltibnitod.  tkvply  did  my  fitthca'  tc^rel  thnl  hu  tiiid  iiot  cvrilcr  linoirn  hlrii.  They 
met  but  onto ;  ELiid  dilTfTTiiit;  u)ti>ii  Mnu)  pofaua  an  ihry  did,  it  wu*  ^'ut  ih?  Xot'W^r  In  ftm 
bow  tboii  bvHita  »|jniiii-  lo  rai'rt  «*uh  other — <\m*  n  by  tho  inutiuil  »yiTnnitby  of  fixAt 
twbl*  nutitr'*,  nnii  liy  Itie  yfl  ittrunpvr  iittmrliDri  of  1av«  to  tho  Rflviour,  Tii"  lUMulomio 
■nd  Ih*"  jnitJir  nf'I  nuTcIy  di*ravi>r«'l  pnuiiKh  if  common  ground  for  onrtlUl  inlnrwuiTd*. 
hut  Mwb  rnippt-d  with  k>nn  intirMt  np'-n  ili» fmlijetrta of  the  othn't  flplri  of  duty  ;  ami 
both  oKnin  r'-|iilL'Oiito*f>-ihiT  in  the  )iruN)A^cl  of  «m|tloTiBeRt  being  ufrantod  a«  a  rownrft 
by  thM  MoHt-'r  wh'iwtt'rwrvintn  ibnil  *rrvp  Uiiii,'  whiitt  lh«v  '•I'e  His  fti«-.* 

"A  fii*  >-tfirt  bitiT,  wli'fii  my  tiith<L'r hail  ivud  willi  hi«  Naiili  Mr.  Stjinlcy's  recmt 
ofkii  frii>n>V>  lir-  And  vhAr»Ot>r.  w*  h>i  rl<u»d  thi<  t>u>'k  h"  RiiJ.  vi||)  Imrs  ^Hiiii;  hi«('vna, 
*I  lun  HItn  thimn  hny«  of  Ai-nold'n—I  know  nc-t  how  t«  b§ar  hU  ]•>•«]'  ItiA  finTiriwtInn 
OB  bin  ininil.  afU'r  pxidiiiit  tb»t  bi>iiiitifiil  bioftmphy.  wh  [i«  he  <>Kpr«B<Hl  itl,  Ihnl  •  !>r. 
Arnold  wn«  eiviuiselie»l  witl)<>iit  knowjng  it ;  and  that  he  disliked  evuigolinU  benua 
h(!  did  not  know  ihom.' 

"  W'U  wvra  Ihny  nrrwil  in  th?  pntnru]  npprcliHwian  that,  Id  Ihr  nin*tt«ntb  tvntiiry, 
Lht  tttllo  of  Ihc  It«fuciiiik!ion  wuold  Lot  o  t'>  bv  f'>U};ht  v\er  nt^un.  I'hry  h")ii  olili''  Ibpil 
Ui«  brliofin  tbo  n'tcivvltv  -if  a  *  Miuwwon '  Iav  at  iho  root  of  llii>  otrurt  alrrAdv  I'riiTopt- 
itig  a  Inr^  body  in  tb"  Chiirph  ;  involTini;,  us  il  don*.  iKo  ini-nlldity  of  thi'  dirrnmnnUi 
ma  odminiJitRrwl  by  thn  rrethytcrinn.  Tiir.hnniri,  and  odtet  Lliiiii^hH;  and  carrj'inij  with 
it  the  dnrtilnwof  n  f.rirfclly  nad  mndiaturiiil  f>owet. 

"Myfftth'T  f'lt  the  frill  yAini^  .if  Illr  U'lblr.  |ji>"i1.*ls  Bjwillt  tho  Wfrrdotill  UTilnil, 
bomr  by  Arnold  in  litlt-.-m  cdiiii.L-cU.'iIii  ,  and  utl;«r)!.  IQ  \o\.  W-  of  <hc  l.ifn  nod  (-or- 
rt«p<.rMl--nci>,  in  wliii  Imucli  [iii«tii;™i  owir  ■*  Ihn  f. I  lowing  : — '  Thnl  th"  (Tiiireb  «rt1*ni, 
or  titthnr  Ihn  jiH-^t  ityiitMn,  \i^  ni<t  to  be  foniid  in  (V^riptnie^  i*  ni  <frUin  a«  'h  it  th* 
wiwnhip  of  Ju|Mtfr  in  iiot  tho  iloi-lrineof  th.'  gt«pel.'  ....  "That  ihn  (rwut  nruniy 
•honld  havo  turned  hiD  T«ry  dcfi-nt  into  hid  crt^Utit  tictOTV,  alul  h«i'e  i<>.TiTiiitin|  iIlo 
■piritnol  i«lf>Mcrillc«.  in  wbit-^i  itioh  man  wii» liis  uwn  pilott  [pxpl-tirio!  at-nvi'  «*  '  tb" 
^riritnol  McrifSoi  of  Mch  a^n'ofeXt  to  Uod'\  iiit»  UiocmtuI  and  Niiu-  M'  r'H'*  "f  ih' 
Biaw,  ia,  lo  my  nun-L  moin  thao  anything  tW.  tho  nad  fBlDlincnl  '•(  Iho  »p'«l'^li<*l 
I»>8*'Nr  «»niMn.iM;  nnlifhiiit.'     .^nd  kgnin  (in  I.rltn  (^'bsi«-\  *  XvW  tlukt  lh«  two 
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7he  Contemporary  Kevtew, 


fj0ltn»  mn  tm  front  to  ftoiil.  1  jo  not  think  tb»t «  wMdlc  comae MjfM«tlf.  Tbainioil 
b  either  Okivt  or  AntiduM.  Ho  ia  rithev  oar  nodiator,  or  Iw  i*  Uke  Um  ana  «Y  nn  in 
Q«tM  tsaplo.  Th*  Cliiinh  "T^md  if  eiUwi  «<it  pxpd.  aixl  St-  John's  u>i  HL  I'ml't 
■<w|m|  U  >up«nf>drd  bj  it  «rit  h  ■  mtn)  of  lilupbenxMu  fidMboed.  mteb  u  St.  r>«l 
bratold  WM  to  eoMA-^aeh  u  81.  Jofat  ww  Id  b*  "  klrMdr  in  tbo  w«rid.*'  * 

"OflmhMiBjIhthvnAiTCdtoDr.  AnnU'sMigtitintbMbookiodMr  totaiBHK 
TV  IVgrim'a  iVipraa;  md  iw[m iillj  to  OiM  aiiec4ot#  of  liu  bainx  nnoUd  to  trwt  kin- 
■oirto  nmi  aland  that  eagvinto  puaam  which  dcarrtW  Omitian  and  Uop«fiili  aa  tW 

KM  thrawh  Um  ririT  up  lo  Iha  Colaadal  Citr  •  ■'^  >"  ''''  <'*°  I"^  illnaea  be  qvoM 
OH)  irot£  of  Anvaid'a,  vLtch  aaviBnlafirraa^of  thanconuaicf  biaLord'aeall  toUnu 
that '  within  tha  laat  faw  dap  L«  had  (bit  (|uit«  k  raih  of  lore  in  Uf  haul  b>  Oai  aos 
CliriiL' 

"With  tha  dUindnw  of  Dr.  Amold'ariawof  aflUaaaiiiKaoominx  to  ui  thiou^otr 
Iion]  Jcaua  illhntt,  capociall;  aa  ahown  in  tim  jnonuda  tS  hia  laat  £w  vncln,  be  liad  a 
BironK •7ii>P*th<r.  It  wna  oiutofhjaoim  Hiyin^i.that  wtulattlae  aeivyof  (l«diraBltlR 
the  tight  wattmul  thrau^hout  the  wut<.tm\  thai  litcbl,  tor  onr  '■vtH,  i*  all  oonoentnUod 
in  tbaaan;  to  G«d'i  mrfry  ia  all  pdbbrcd  up  (orttt  in  Chiiat  Jatoa,  *  tha  faiigfatiMai  af 
Hia  glory"  "  (pp.  '.'38-241-) 

Ws  cannot  concludo  thix  notim  vithoiit  ijaoting  th»  clonng  I>agB9  of  the 
lumtiTc.  To  oar  mind.  nolliiiij>  more  beautiflil  hu  loen  vriiton  in  oni  daj. 
And  thia  is  nono  tliB  leaa  true.  beeaoM  the  be«ulT  apringB  not  from  dutanc, 
not  from  inutginntton^  but  from  tlie  utivB  foroo  of  Uui  fitcta  related— tlwriMna 
at  iht  glory  within,  MUniag  tbrougb  tlie  eu-thm  Towal  €4  humui  taoagbt 
and  apMch. 

*  At  mldnlfrht  the  flmi  cJiAng^a  mnmeaeed ;  and  far  obIjp  one  mote  nigftt  tha  ptivikp 
waa  uim  at  wkU'hiiii^  bnaidHiuid  miniataring  lo  him  whowaaonr  Joy,  onr  Cf<n>a.Dcir 
glury.  •  •  •  •  ^/i^  watf-hod  in  winine  through  tho  night  E»  the  dimly  behiaj 
re«ra,  littmia^  lo  the  hihouicd  hnathing,  and  acaraJx  dorioK  to  ifaink  of  what  Ikj  Viifan 
HI  on  the  coouaff  day. 

**  Earlf  in  Iho  morniDjrha  madA  a  litfn  for  his  apeoUelM  and  pat  thnn  on,  hioMfSf, 
with  a  little  help  fMa  Mr«.  llarah.  and  then  looki'd  rannd  on  tu  all  with  inexpreatblt 
tmdemeaa;  he  tried  to  wrilc  aftoii),  but  hia  hatid  uiuld  icnnialy  guide  the  patal 
Suddmly  tie  vnioo  vbii^h  wf.  thoiiffht  wo  aliotild  hr«r  no  mora  till  tho  kaaamctian 
iiKntiin^.  liTtikn  the  lilrnn-,  and  in  n  tone  nfwondrrfid  lore  he  ouid  theonawxwili'JIar?!' 
whilst  hia  ryn*,  which  vrro  already  growing  dim  ia  death,  were  for  a  w/aataA  far^U 
with  lifo  and  powtr. 

"One  hf  one  w«  aQ  di«w  near  and  knrlt  lo  kiat  hie  hand,  and  to  rcMHra  fta  ;i<nt]« 
pwoTOiM  he  miaod  hiaeyaa  in  praynr.and  t)nu  wo  lo(ik  o'lr  til'-nt  (iuvwvU.  Hit  wild, 
•on,  lon-in-ltw,  daiurhtimi,  gmnd-douf  hbm.  hia  ciiral(«,  and  aavirral  diiu  fnenda,  heaidca 
Ihi'  di!Tuti-d]y  attkrbnl  •nvonta  oflhfl  honaefaold,  and  front  Beckmham  Reciory.  eo'Jitn 
luro,  n-i^ciiMl  thnt  iina|Hil((4)  hl(«mng.  Thm  mmt  of  Ihnn  withdrew  to  the  mi  ot  thr 
room,  Icniini;  his  CunilT  nmiuid  Iiin  bed.  £lc  looked  tenderly  towsrda  Urt.  Uanli,  aul 
peinttJ  iijiwiirds,  wlicn  be  hiw  )ii>r  ti'ura. 

*'  lie  aifj-iu^d  for  the  window  to  bf?  thrown  wiil<>  oppii,  and  tho  nniBhiaa  MUM  (treamin^ 
in  on  hi*  hraivnlr  fi>i-t>.  Aflrr  the  li''iiry  min  in  Iliu  iiiftlil,  averylhlng  wna  )w<kiiig 
r«fn«h«l  and  lorrjy,  and  tlin  rt'iiittia.  lhi-ii  iti  l>U»wrnn,  wlitL'h  hiiDH  OTOimd  Lhi>  librarr 
wiuduw,  wiiH  Klitlering  in  the  siin,iin  it  fiiTtni-jl  Uin  (naiv  ihrtiugh  which  ha  loolchiabat 
luuk  into  tlici  ipirderi. 

"  H«  liiv  tr«ci|iiilly,  anrrociaded  by  Ihoae  who  lo««d  him  b»«t.  Pr»»mllv  llr.  Ijin- 
rhaatnr  r«iL  hi«  pulny  for  l^lu  Uat  tima,  and  nflvrwaida  ho  hinuolf  aignod  to  hi*  dau^tht^ 
Matilda  to  pume  ntitr,  and  niaccii  tho  thin  wriat  in  hor  hand,  with  a  Hiile  of  l<-nd'4vat 
onnlidence,  knowioa  that  otio  would  like  lu  b«  the  last  lo  feel  ila  blut  ^and  nuw  fut' 
UUng  heoiing.  'Ileo.  with  aaiuio  dignity,  and  almoat  a  Idsundy  calm,  be  rai*il  bii 
bandiMldidoaedbiaown  eyaa, — to  anarR  im  mir^  |»int;.ond  todmw  tfaocniain  that  wuulil 
hid*  earth  tram  hi*  eight  and  lean)  luDi  nlime  with  hia  Sariour. 

"  No  eonnd  of  sorrow  broke  the  atiJlnM*  of  (hat  holy  plato.  W«  bad  gorw  with  bin 
lo  ihn  tvink  of  tho  river,  and  thnre  wailed  in  iilenoa  fu-'too  oniriU  of  Uu  Kbiatn;;  ""'* 
who  were  to  carry  hini  to  Ihe  Oloilial  llty. 

"  Tho  licart  ihiit  had  ao  orerllowMl  with  love  alill  twab  with  tromuloiia  motmn ;  and 
Uh)  hand  whi<'h  t'1iLSTi«l  a  hitui]  of  thi;  diiui;t)tBT  whuau  lifu'a  hUeaedneM  it  bad  biwn 
n<T*rr  to  Ir  lurti-d  ttvm  him,  cluni'd  firmlv,  lui  if  liu  wuuld  hare  drawn  bor  faito  the 
jxotiiiwd  Innrl  nt  the  oamo  moincut  with  hmuKlf,  l>y  tUu  pown  of  that  'lore  which  ii 
tttong  aa  death,' 

'"Thon  an  the  church  bella  hcjpn  to  ehinio  for  the  tcrriee,  with  I  fcwgmtle  braothingB 
hia  opiiit  pneud  nwuy. 

"  By  the  look  of  ladinnt  joy,  adoration,  holy  awe.  and  almoat  turpriae^  npoa  hia  boa 
at  the  loot,  we  f^ll  (hot  it  wna  no  onfc^l  (ninrd  alone  that  had  come  far  bfin,  hot  thai  hv 
ryaa  had  aa^w  ■  th»  King  in  Ilia  iir«utv  ; '  thnt  he  had  not  only  been  mado '  rooat  htwaJ 
for  over,'  hit  aho'mcce^dinji  Rlad  with  hU  tMrioiu'e  COostcnanM '"  (pp.  667— o6^.. 
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